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GILBERT MURRAY 


Gunenr Murray, President of the Hellenic Society 1945-1947, was born at Sydney on 
January 2, 1866, and died at Vauscombe on May 20, ra57. His ashes ate an Westminster Abbey, 
‘Murray's grandfather fought at Waterloo; his father was President of the Legislative Assembly 
of New South Wales. They were Irishmen, ‘Of the children Murray writes:' ‘We tended to be 
in the Government ... “Pity isa rebel passion,’ and we were . .. passionately on the side of those 
Ly to be oppressed.’ “At Southey’s school, in the bush near Nattai, Murray's first fight was with 
a bully, ‘Ubegan Greek there, and my first word was joven (of course they pronounced it as if it 
was a word of praise for a cat),’ He left at the age of eleven for England and Merchant Taylors’. 
At Oxlord (St. John's) his tutors included Arthur Sidewick and Samucl Alexander, his under 
cluate friends Charles Gore and H. A. L. Fisher, He won all the classic events, ending with a 
Fellowship of New College (1888) and the Derby (1889) ; he made 4o in the Freshmen’s match 
(18855 he had already, with his elder brother Hubert, entertained the victorious Australians to 
dinner after the Oval ‘Test Match in 1892); he also moved at the Union ‘a motion of my own 
choice... a warning of the great danger that threatened all Europe from the militarist powers of 
Germany and Russia and an appeal to the free nations to unite. ...," After a year at New College 
he suceeded Jebb in the Chair of Greek at Glasgow, 

‘Middle-aged responsibility came before its time’: Glasgow, Murray said, had robbed him of 

his youth, yet he never loved another job so much, It taught him to keep order and perfect a 
skill of lecturing for students who might occasionally be rough, but who insisted on being well 
taught. Not all of them were rough; among his pupils were John Buchan, H. N. Brailsford, and 
Janet Spens, who, ifshe was not the first to rouse his interest in ihe education of women, undermined 
hhis conviction of ‘their intellectual inferiority. He had already been attracted, even dazzled, by 
the beauty, the friondships, and the vehement idealisms which he found at Castle Howard: Glasgow 
gave him the income—collected by: himself in cash from the students—to propose to Lady Mary, 
‘consiliorum participi.’ ‘Ten years of work, ‘impossibly hard,’ ended ina breakdown, — In 1899 4 
doctor pronounced him ‘permanently incapable of discharging his duties.’ He resigued, and 
retired to Barford, near Churt, on a special Fellowship from New College, 

Instead of dying as expected, Murray edited Euripides (1901, 1994, and r9t0). By modern 

raftauconl tanciade be Wan not & Ricthodical editor, and hie would somettines (asin Ta tran: 
ations) wish 4 far-fetched meaning upon some MS reading which, not always for the right rewsons, 
he chose to preserve, His assets were mental acuteness, sheer knowledge of Greek, and « strong 
resistance to what was poetically nonsensical. He never Jost the strenuous enjoyment of recon= 
structing a text; the chief pleasure of his old age was his work with Paul Maas on the revision (1955) 
of his 1937 Aeschylus, When he edited Euripides he had already published some of his trans- 
lations of Greck plays. More came out while le formed his long friendships with Bernard Shaw, 
the Granville Barkers, and actresses from Mrs, Patrick Campbell downwards, He was a bam 
actor [especially in comedy, but his rendering of Choephoroe ro2t ff, was magnificent), and his stage 
sense Was brilliant, if not infallibly true to the original dramatist’s, "His translations have been more 
commonly judged’ by such pieces as that whick he misquoted ‘Could T take me to some tavern for 
miy hiding’ than by (r.g.) the splendid narrative of his Persae 484 ff. ‘They delighted Shaw and many 
poets; letters of thanks came from unknown soldiers and trekkers in jungles; his Trojan Women was 
played by the Women's Peace Party of Chicago in 1915 to keep America out of a war which he 
approved (his Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey appeared in that year), At Barford, the Boer War 
touched off his first public denunciation of nationalist mythology. (‘National Idcals;' Conscious and 
Unconscious, I7E 1900—Essayx and Addresses, 1921, tbo fl). This was the angry young man 
of Shaw's Major Barhara, in ‘the lifelong struggle of a benevolent temperament anda high conscience 
against impulses of inhuman ridicule and fierce impatience.’ 


‘This, with some other passages quoted below, is taken from papers still unpoblished. 
















































In 1908 Murray went to the Oxford Chair of Bywater, who had scribbled ‘Insolent puy 
against the first words of Murray's preface to his Literature of Ancieat Greece (1897; republished 59 
Murray had written to Sidgwick iy 18g: “think a propit i a good deal needed in Oxf 
teach that there are really life and poctry .., in ancient literature. Bywater knows that this is 
so, but I doubt if he can make anyone else know it.’ England was then at war with the Philistine. 
"To crab Murray's technical erudition is to credit him with more than he desired or deserved. He 
deeply admired German scholarship, and confessed the diflerence: he was an amateur and an 
animateur, "His Greck verse and prose compositions attest his supremacy in an English tradition 
fof =éymj, but only his secretaries know how incompatible with professional learning was his self 
imposed obligation of respanse—instan, apt, and sensible—to the mest preposterous calls pon his 
time, Meanwhile, his impact on the lecture-room can still be imagined from The Rise af the Greek 
Epc (1907), writen in the pre of a speaking ‘voice which later became famous on the air, carrying 

fomer straight to his hearers: ‘xetro jlyas jeyoAwari . .. the mighty limbs flung mightily, and the 
riding of war forgotten.’ But Murray was not limited by ‘public-schooligan classics.’ " He was 
fed to. translate Sallustius in his Four Stages of Greek Religion (19123 Five Stages in 1925). In all 

eriods he showed his perception of what his successor at Oxford has called ‘the Grecks and the 

rational.’ His own ‘rationalism’ was based on an estimate of human nature which was more 
Platonic than Pelagian: he recognized and distrusted ‘the powers beneath reason which can deceive 
the brain and wnnerve the hand," His ‘liberalism, whether in party politics or in abolishing 
compulsory Greek, was imply his prescription ofthe treatment usually t» be advised: 

There it not rpace to speak of the absorbing work for peace which to him was a Hellenist’s 
natural duty. As to his person, most readers of this Jounal have seen or heard Gilbert Murray. 
‘They will give different answers to the question, What made the man greater than his various 
works? His mind, though always able to modulate and mature, had a coherence which was only 
reinforced by its blind spots (Shakespeare, music, Roman history). He knew ‘that strange mixed 
passion, known (o all artists, which consists, a its higher end, in the pure love of beautiful or noble 
Creation, and, at its lower end, in conscious strain for the admiration of an audience’ (The Greek 
Epic’ 217). ‘The unity of his life may be found, perhaps, in a continual awareness of danger— 
dlanger Greek studies or o civilized humanity—and in the unfiling reponse of a ightor. 























TO 
SIR DAVID ROSS 


April 15, 1957 


PLATO AND THE COPULA: SOPHIST 251-259 


‘My purpose is aot to give a full interpretation of this difficult and important passage, but to 
locus ane particular problem, eaking up dame remarks made by F.'M. Combed (ls Plats Thiary 
of Knowledge) and by Mr. R. Robinson (in his paper on Plato's Parmenides, Classical Philology, 1942). 

frst it may be useful (0 give a very brief and unargued outline of the passage. Plato seeks to 

rove that concepts? are related in certain definite ways, that there is a oysrhavs) aw (251d~252¢) . 
Next (25g) he assigns to philosophy the task of discovering what these relations are: the philosopher 
must try to get a clear view of the whole range af concepts and of how they are interconnected, 
whether in genus-species ids or in other ways, Plato now gives a sample of such phitosophising. 
Choosing some concepts highly relevant to problems already broached in the Sophia! he fist (254-3) 
establishes that they are all different one from the other, and then (255¢~258) elicits the relation- 
ships in which they stand to one another. The attempt to discover and state these relationships 
throws light on the puzzling notions év and ps) év and enables Plato w set aside with contempt 
certain puzzles and paradoxes propounded by supericial thinkers (ago). He rele finally (2590) 
to the absolute necessity there is for concepts to be in definite refations to one another if there is 
to be discourse at all: bic pip rijy aM\jluw rar abv oyumowy 6 Mbyos yéyover sui. So the 
section ens with a reastertion of the point with which it began (agrd-252e) : that there is and 
must be a avpmdons) eta 

‘The question I wish to discuss is this, Is i€ true to say that one of Plato's achievements in this 
passage i ‘the discovery of the copula’ or ‘the recognition of the ambiguity of Zovw' as used on 
the one hand in statements of identity and an the other hand in attributive statements? The 
question is whether Plato made a philosophical advance which we might describe in such phrases 
as those just quoted, but no great stress is to be laid on these particular phrases. Thus it is no 
doubt odd to say that Plato (or anyone else) discovered the copula. But did he draw attention to it? 
Did he expound or expose the various roles of the verb éorw? Many of his predecessors anid 
contemporaries reached bizarre conclusions by confusing different uses of the word; did Plato 

ind by elucidating these different uses? These are the real questions. Again, it would be a 
pedantic misunderstanding to deny that Plato recognised the ambiguity of éorw merely on the 
ground that he used no word meaning ‘ambiguity’, or on the ground that he nowhere says ‘the 
Word Zorw sometimes means , .. and sometimes means . ..'. If he in fact glosses or explains or 
analyses the meaning of a word in one way in some contexts and in another way in others, and if 
this occurs in a serious philosophical exposition, then it may well be right to credit him with 
‘recognising an ambiguity’. I mention these trivial points only to indicate, by contrast, what the 
substantial question at issue is. 

Iris generally agreed (c.g. Cornford, p, 296) that Plato marks off the existential use of gorw 
from at least some other use. How he does this can be seen fiom his remark about xeyors at 
256ai: for Sd ye Bid v3 perdyean 700 Geros. This dui does not introduce a proof that rimpais 
Zorw; this was already agreed without question before and used to establish a connection between 
ximois andl 78 dv (254d10). Nor, obviously, does it introduce the cause why riemas Zora: it 
dovs not refer to some event or state which resulted in the further state described by “kenats éerw’. 
The words introduced by Sd give an expansion or analysis of éorw as this word is used in xéyows 
Zorw, ise, as used existentially. jeréyec ro deroe is the philosopher's equivalent of the 
existential Zorw; but, as will be seen, it is not his analysis of Zorw in its other uses. So the 
existential meaning is marked off. 

‘The philosopher's formulation (ximas eréxet 700 eros) both elucidates the sense of 'Zorw 
in kéryoig Zor, and. also makes clear—what is not clear in the compressed colloquial formula 
tion—the structure of the fact being stated; makes clear that a certain connection is being asserted 
between two concepts. ‘The philosopher's formulation contains not only the names of two concepts 
but alo a word indicating their coherence, jeréyer, which is not itself the name of an elSos but 
signifies the connection between the named <idn. 

‘There remain two other meanings af Zorw, as copula and as fdentity-sign. The assimilation 
of thee had ted to a denial of the posibilty of any true non-tautoloical statements, “What is 
nceded in order to deprive this paradox of its power is a clear demonstration of how the two uses 
of gor differ. By ‘demonstration’ I do not mean ‘proof but ‘exhibition’ or ‘display’, The 


























1 shall tefce to these. wo works by page mimbers, thing more jhun ‘mere! concepts, a good deal of inte 
‘without repeating their ttle. feetation of 251-4 can satisfactorily proceed on the 
* The Wie of this term ray seem provocative. But assumption that they are al last concepts. 
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‘way to sterilise a paradox is to expose and lay bare the confusion from which it arises. 

can draw attention to the two different uses of Zr, point out how they are related, 

provide alternative modes of expression 80 as to remave even the slightest temptation to confuse 
two. 

Consider how Plato deals, in 256a10-b, with the pair of statements xivyois dom raid, 
ximpons oie Zor raizée, These look like contradictories yet we want to assert both. We need 
not really be worried (0d Suayeparrdov) ; for we are not in both statements speaking guatws. 
Analysis of the statements {introduced again by id) will show exactly what is being asserted in 
each and enable us to see that there is no contradiction between them when properly understood. 
‘The first statement means xirnns perdyer rairod. The second means rirqos peréyer barépov apis 


cng he casential points in Pass, saalras et pe two are are these: (1 spt ‘ig 
being used as copula it gets replaced in the philosopher's version by peréyet; (2) the phil s 
version of oie Zon, when the Zonw is not the copula but the idemty-ign, is (not of Yuerdyer, but) 
peréxer Oarépou xpés.. . » By his reformulation of the two statements Plato shows up 
difference between the éenw which serves merely to connect two named concepts (copula) and the 
forw (or ox éorw) which expresses the concept of Identity (or Difference) and at the same time 
indicates that something fells under the concept of Identity (or Difference). 5 

With Plato's procedure here one may compare a passage in Frege's paper Uber Begriff und. 
Gegenstand.s | One can just as well assert of a thing that it is Alexander the Great, or is the number 
four, or is the planet Venus, as that it is or isa mammal. But, Frege points out, one must 
distinguish two different usages of ‘is’. ‘In the last two examples it serves as a copula, as a mere 
verbal sign of predication. (In this sense the German word ist can sometimes be replaced by the 
mere personal suffix: ef, is 
falls under a concept, and the grammatical predicate stands for this concept. In the first three 
examples, on the other hand, “is is used like the “equals” sign in arithmetic, to express an equa 
tion... . In the sentence “the morning star is Venus" “is” is obviously not the mere copula; 
its content is an easential part of the predicate, so that the word “Venus” docs not constitute the 
whole of the predicate. One might say instead ; “the morning star is no other than Venus"; what 
was previously: implicit in the single word “is” is here set forth in four separate words, and in “is 
no other than” the word “is” now really is the mere copula, What is predicated here is thus not 
Yea but wo ohe then Vorus. These words stand for a concept.” a 

Frege explains the copuli by talking of something's falling under a.concept: Plato uses for thi 
the term yeréxev. Frege expands the ‘is’ of identity into ‘is no other than . . ”, in which. phrase 
the ‘is’ is simply the copula (‘falls under the concept . . .‘) and ‘no other than’, .” for a 
concept. Plato expands the <ony of identity into peréyer radrod. . . (and od Zor into 
yeréxes Oardpow..) where perdyes docs the copula’s job (‘falls under’) and rairdév (or Oarepor) 
names a concept. In offering the analyses that he does it seems to me that Plato, no less clearly 
than Frege, is engaged in distinguishing and elucidating senses of “is 

The claim that one of the things Plato docs in 251-9 is to distinguish between the 
copula and the identity sign would seem to be supported by the following consideration: that this 
distinction is just what is required to immunise us against the paradoxes of the dpiuabeis (2516), 
and Plato does suppose that his discussion puts these gentlemen in their place. Robinson, however, 
denies that this consideration has any force (p. 174): ‘Plato certainly thought of his Communion 
as refuting the “late learners". But it does not fallow that he thought the manner of refutation 
was to show that they confused attribution with identity. Nor is there anything in the text to show 
that he thought this.’ Robinson is certainly right to say that it does not follow. Still we are surely 
entitled—or, rather, obliged—to make some reasonable suggestion as to how exactly Plato did 
suppose himself to have ‘refuted’ the late learners. If the above interpretation of 25610-bi0 is 
sound, that passage exposes the error of the late learners, who construed every ‘is’ as an identity-sign ; 
and it would be natural to infer thar Plato himself regarded the distinction drawn in that passage 
(and elsewhere) as the decisive counter-move against the late learners. Moreover, if no other 
reasonable suggestion can be made as to how exactly Plato thought he had disposed of the 
late learners and their paradox, this fact will be an argument in favour of the interpretation of 
a56a-b which finds in st an important point which is directly relevant to, and destructive of, 
the paradox. 

Now it might be suggested that it is by his proof that there is Communion among «iy (251d— 
252¢) that Plato refutes the view that only identical statements atc possible; that it i here, and 
not in later talk about S and ji) , that he supposes himself to be refuting the late learners. But 
uote Mr. Geach’ translation, in Transitions fray «One ia reminded of Avistate, Physics 185ball: of dd chy 

Writings of Couteb Frege, edited by Peter Mie wetiybuicer, Sti 6 dedpomo: of vei: foeie 
Geach and Max Blick, pps 59-4 Teiedmsron of Boho dav GG fade 
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what are the arguments by which he proves there is Communion?s The ft (oste?252b7) is 
cd a aap greet ny mae eee hee 
views would in fact be ‘saying nothing’ (Myo dv oSbé): Tnamplyoeoed at a apodoas 
i false and that Empedocles and the ret were talking sense, But of course, this assumption i 
ily what the late learner, maintaining their will deny; and an argument based on 

ye ly no good against them. Plato's second argument for Communion (asabl-da) is that 
the theory di t there is no Communion cannot be stated without implying its own falsity. As 
applied 1 the late learners the argument would be: you ay only identitytatements can be true; 
but this statement—only identity-statements can be true’—is not an identity-statement; $0 on your 
‘own theory your theory is false. Now this argument is certainly formidable and might easil 
put a tate earner to silence; he could hardly be expected tn distinguish between first- and sei 
order statements, Yet. as a refutation of the thesis itself it is surely superficial and unsatistactory. 
For the thesis was pt forward not only by elderly jokers but also by scious thinkers who felt them 
selves obliged to maintain it for what seemed to them compelling theoretical reasons. Robinson 
writes as follows (p. 175): “To such more responsible thinkers itis lly 10 say: “But you obviously 
ean say ‘man is good’; and if you could not, all discourse whatever would be impossible, including 
the paradox that you cannot say ‘man is gd.” For these thinkers already know thit you can 
say that “man is good”, and that the supposition that you cannot immediately destroys all th 
and specch. Their trouble is that, nevertheless, they seem to see a oe reason for denying 
you can say that “man is good", "What they want isto be shown the fallacy in the a oma ich 
troubles them. They know it must be a fall but they want t0 sce what itis. Now for such 
thinkers Plato's exposition of his doctrine of Communion is no help whatever. For he merely 
points to the fact that we must be able to say “man is good”, because otherwise no thought or com- 
munication would be possible, He does not even notice ‘any argument to the contrary, much 
Jess show us where they go wrong.” 

1 agree with Robinson that, for the reason he gives, Pat's prof of Communion cannot be 


said to te of the paradoxical thesis (even though the second argument in the 
Pa ogainat the thes); Br 









proof is far nothing is done to expose the error or confusion which led 
quite serious persons to embrace the paradox. Surely this passage (a5id-252e) cannot be the 
Hole of what Plato hes eo say ta febutfal of the late learces aed ace parade, Surly he gone 


where the underlying error, the rotten foundations an which the seh te are was built. And 
he dogs ths, I suggest for instance inthe passage previous! clearly distinguishing 
two different uses of éeriy, as copula and Aity-sign, Md by by showing how the two uses 
are related. 

‘Let us turn now to Cornford. He says that the copula ‘has wo pies anywhere in Plato's 
scheme of the relations of Forms’ (p. 279). The relation between Forms that combine—"blending’— 
is a symmetrical relation; so it cannot be the same as the relation cae to predicate in ant 
attribute statement, Le the relation indicated by the copula (pp. 256-7, 206) 

First a very general point, The relation “being connected with’ or Mivjog associated vith 
is. symmetrical relation. But there are, of course, many different mays in which things or persons 
may be associated or connected; and many of these ways involve non-symmetrical relationships. 
‘One may say of a group of people, members of ane family, that they are all connected. But if one 
wishes 10 say ow they are connected each with the other, one must employ such expressions as 
‘futher of", ‘niece of", which do not stand for symmetrical relationships. Now it is agreed by 
Cornford that the philosopher's task, according to Plato, is to “discern clearly the hierarchy of 
Form: .. and make out its articulate structure’ (pp. 263-4). Every statement the philosopher 
makes in performing this task may be expected to assert some connection or association between 
Forms. And ‘association’ is indeed a symmetrical relation. But surely the philosopher could not 
omy achlers his purpose witout ithout specifying the kind of association there ts in each case. 











jt not do this bringing in some non-symmetrical relations. Consider the following 
small extract from a possible ‘map of the Forms’: 
Virtue 
f 
7 1 
uate Courage Wisdom ‘Temperance 


‘The structure exhibited here must be described by the philosopher; and to do this he must advert 
to a non-symmetrical relationship. In the above diagram the words ‘Virtue’ and ‘Justice’ are 
not merely close together; one is under the other. Similarly, Virtue and Justice are-not_ merely 
connected; they are connected in a particular way: Justice is ¢ species of Virtue, 

4 have discussed these arguments, in ancther connec Classical Stier of the Uninrily of Lerdin, No. 2, 
dy Race Peet he bale de Boog (pe aicae Ld Sf. Cann Bi SIS. 
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Non-symmetzical relations must then be invoked if the complex structure of the ‘world of 
Forms’ is to be described; nor is this something Plato could easily have overlooked. Certainly 
the analogy he draws with letters and musical notes (25ga-b) does not support the idea that the 
dialectician would, according to him, be satisfied with asserting symmetrical relations bewween «n- 
Ifwe are to say whether ‘f and *g” fit together, with the aid EP scto male'en English word we 
must obviously specify the order in which the letters are to be taken: ‘gif’ is not a word, ‘ig” is. 
‘The scale of C major is not just such-and-such notes, but these notes in a certain order, Whatever 
terminology one uses to state the facts about spelling or scales or Forms, some non-sym 
relation must come in, But if Cornford’s view were tight-and every philosopher's statement told 
of'a symmetrical ‘blending’ of Forms, the philosopher would never be able to express irreducibly 
non-symmetrical truths, such as that Justice is a species of Virtue. So we may suspect that 
Corntord’s view is not right. 

To this it will be objected that the Sophist, though i implies that the philosopher will have 
to study relations between genera and species, does not itvelf explore such relations; so a proper 
interpretation of the Sophist should leave them aside and concentrate on how Plato proceeds in 
exhibiting the relations which he does in fact consider. Let us then look at some of the statements 
of Communion which Plato makes, 

Firstly, "Motion exists’ (I retain Comford’s translation ; ‘Change’ 

“Motion exists” means th: 
Motion blends with Existe 








vould be better), Cornford 
he Form Motion blends with the Form Existence’ ; and. 
equivalent to “Motion exists." He also 
says (p. 278); "The relation incensed (se, by ") is not the meaning of the “copula”. . «; 
for we can equally say “Existence blends with Motion”,’ ‘Taken together these remarks lead 
to absurdity, "For if Motion blends with Existence” means ‘Motion exists’, then ‘Existence blends 
with Motion’ must mean "Existence moves’. And then, if ‘Motion blends with Existence” is 
valent to "Existence blends with Motion’, ‘Motion exists’ must be equivalent to “Existence 
cs’, Plato obviously did not intend this.” ‘The trouble lies in Cornford’s insistence on the 
metaphor, which suggests a symmetrical relation, co the exclusion of others which do not, 
fotion exists’ is equivalent ro iy not ‘Motion blends with Existence’ (‘blending’ being 
symmetrical), but ‘Motion shares in, partakes of Existence’ (‘partaking of” being non-symmetrical). 
Comford's remarks Ira vo abmurdty bectiuae ho will not let tate is expeaition any nobraymanetrical 
expression like ‘partakes of” (even thouglt Mato’s exposition bristles with this metaphor), 
Secondly, "Motion is different from Rest’, Now this is indeed equivalent to "Rest is different 
fiom Motion’, But before drawing any inference concerning ‘Communion’ we must put the 
statement into its ‘analysed form, into dialectician’s terminology. We get: ‘Motion comrnunicates 
with Diflorence from Rest’. The question is whether ‘communicates with’ in this formulation can 
be taken to stand for a symmetrical relation, But if it is so taken we must be prepared to say that 
“Motion: communicates with Difference from Rest’ is equivalent to ‘Difference from Rest. com- 
municates with Motion’; for the ‘Communion’ asserted In the first statement is evidently between 
Motion on the one hand and Difference from Rest on the other. But then, since ‘Motion com- 
municates with Difference from Rest’ is the technical way of saying that Motion is different from 
Rest, we must suppose that *Difference from Rest communicates with Motion’ is the technical way 
of saying that Difference froma Rest moves, So we aball Gnd ourselves eating that *Mfodon 
different from Rest’ means the same as “Differerice from Rest moves’, As before, the absurdity 
results from taking ‘communicates with’ as standing for a symmetrical relation, If Motion com- 
municates with Difference from Rest’ means that Motion is different from Rest (as it clearly: does), 
then ‘commumicates with’ must here stand not for *blending™ but for a non-symmetrical relation 
(partaking of”, falling under’). 
these considerations, it may be said, are still yery general and involve too much extrapolition 
and ‘interpretation’. Tam not sure how much weight to attach to this criticism, For one rust 
suppose that Plito had something reasonable and consistent in his mind when writing the very 
taut piece of exposition in Sophia 251-9; and if Cornford’s account leads, on reflection, tw grave 
difficulties or absurdities this is a sound prima focie argument against it. (Even if in the end 
Cornford’s account were 10 be accepted it would be desirable that the defeets in Plato's discussion. 
—as interpreted by Cornford—should be candidly exposed.) However, il is certainly necessary to 
turn to a closer examination af Plato's eusal verminal 
Mato uses a great varinty of terms in speaking of relations among «iy, While same of them 
(e.g. eoppalyetins) seem naturally (0 stand for the rather indeterminate symmetrical relation “being 
connected with’, there are others, like jerdyeu, which we expect to be standing for some more 
determinate, non-symmetrieal relation. Cornford denies that this expectation is fulfilled and-says 
that Plato does not distinguish ‘partaking’ from the mutual relation called ‘blending’ or ‘combining 
[pp: 206-7). He docs not support this by a detailed study of all the relevant passages. His explielt 
argumient that ‘participation’ as between Forms is a syrnmetrical relation like “blending; hence 
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nothing.to do with the copula) rests on the one passage 2554, in which Existence is said to partake 
of bots nal abd ind por Akko, Consiond wie sre ‘So the generic Form partakes of 
{blends with) the speciic Form no less than the specific partake of the generic! And in hie 
footnote on 255d4 he says: ‘Note that Existence, which includes both these Forms (s¢.73 aud! aitré 
and 78 pis Ma), is said to partake of both. ‘This is one of the places which show that “partaking” 
is symmetrical in the case of Forms.” I do not know which are the other places Cornford here 
alludes to; yet the reference to 255d is by itsclf'a very inadequate justification of Cornford’s sweeping 
remarks about ‘participation’, and of his insistence on symmetrical ‘blending’ as the one and only 
relation holding between Forms. 

Professor Karl Durr, in his paper Modame Darstellung der platoniichen Logik,* assigned precise 
and distinct meanings to various terms used by Plato in Sophiit 251-9, but did not attempt anything 
like a full justification. More useful far us és the following observation by Sir David Ross:? "Plato 
uses Kowa, xowunetr, 2murowuneTy, Zrixowunia, mpooxoounety in two different constructions—with the 
genitive (250bg, 25242, bg, 254c5, 256bz, 260ca) and with the dative (251d9, 8, 230d3, 25308, 
254b8, ci, 25789, 2Goe5), In the former usage the verbs mean “share in’; in the latter they 
mean “combine with” or “communicate with”.’ I do not think Ross should have added that 
‘though Plato uses the two different constructions, he does not seem to attach any importance to 
the difference between them’, For Plato does not use the two constructions indiscriruinately oF 
interchangeably. A comparison between the two groups of passages yields a clear result (I leave 
out of account a50bg and a6oe2 and e5, which are not in the main section on Kowrla yevdv). 
xowwreiy followed by the genitive (c.g. ardpou) is used where the fact being asserted is that some 
«léos is (copula) such-and-such (e.g. different from . . .); that ls, it is used to express the fact that 
‘one concept falls under another, The dative construction, on the other hand, occurs in highly 
general remarks about the connectedness of ef, where tio definite fact as to any particular pair 
of «iy is being stated. Surely this confirms—what ordinary Greek usage would suggest—that 
Plato consciously uses xoiuneir in two different ways. Sometimes it stands for the general sym- 
metrical notion of "sonnectednet, sometimes it stands for determinate non-symmetica notion, 
‘sharing in’. 

‘There are thittoen occurrences of the verb eréyew or noun juBefes in Sophist 251-9. One of 
these i at a5gd4, in the passage used by Cornford in his argument quoted above, But in all the 
other twelve cases it is clear that the truth expressed by “A-ness jeréyer Beness’ is that A-ness 
is (copula) By and never that Beness is (copula) A. For instance, 74 6 peréyee Barépow . . « formu- 
lates the fact that Existence is different from . . .; it does not serve equally to express 
fact that Difference exists,—that is expresied by rd érepov peréyer ro dvros. The way Plato 
uses geréyes in all these eae mas it very hard to believe tat he intended! by it a symmetrical 
relation, 

It is worth attending specially to the passage officially devoted to the statoment of certain 
relations among the five chosen yéy, 255¢8-257att. Here the objective is to state definite truths 
in careful, philosophical terminology; not merely to allude to the fact that there are connections 
among pé, but to say precisely what some of them are. Now in this passage Comnford’s favourite 
metaphor occurs once (256b9), in a purely general reference to the connectedness of concepts 
(elmep ran yard ovyyorpnoduela ré piv adiplois éeAew peiyrvalas, 74 8¢ yf). And xovewele with the 
dative occurs once (25749), in. an equally unspecific context (efrep Eye xorrawlay dMjAues 3) taiv yewrn 
dong), ‘The other terme sed are as follows.” raueata with the genitive occurs once (256ba) and 
is used to state the definite relation holding between two named ein (ximoer ancl Adrepor) the fact 
siated is that Motion is different from ... .. not that Difference moves. _eradapfdvew occurs once 
(25666) in a passage whose interpretation is controversial. But the significance of the verb is clear, 
If it were true to say xiryous peradappaver avdcews then one cauld rightly say Kivmols dere erdimios. 
peréyew (or uébefis) occurs five times (256nt, a7, bi, do, €3), in each ease expressing the relation 
between two named ely the first of which falls under the second, ‘Thus all the real work of the 
section 255¢8-257ar1, all the exposition of actual connections between particular «iy, is done 
by the terms perdye, peradapBdraw, and xowonsiy (with genitive), that is, by the non-symmetrical 
metaphor ‘partaking of” which Coruford is so determined to exclude, And the role of ‘partakes 
of in Plato's terminology is clear: ‘partakes of* fallowed by an abstract noun, the name of a 
concept, # equivalent to the ordinary language expression consisting of is’ (copula) followed by the 
adjective corresponding to that abstract noun. 

‘This examination of Plato's use of some terms, though fur from exhaustive, is, T think, sufficient 
to discredit Coruford’s Claim that the ‘blending’ metaplior is the one safe clue t Plato's meaning, 
and to establish that juerdyew and its variants, peradauBdvew and xooowety (with genitive), are not 
used by Plato ax mere alternatives for pstjwoada. It may be admitted that in 255d, the passage 
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asjdy is worth much, My owa conviction & that ever: 
ih pasate docs nt stand forthe 

relation “bl Wut it is certainly not used in quite 
the amie ways ta the ther places where Ie -oecurs bn 
251-9, 


MAGNA MORALIA AND NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


Iv what relation the Magna Moralia stands to the genuine works of Aristotle, and to what 
phase of Peripatetic doctrine it belongs, are questions which have been discussed with a fair measure 
Bf agreement by living scholars, Jacger* described the revolution within the Peripatos which, 
within two generations, led Dicacarchus to reject the ideal of the contemplative life, making human 
happiness depend on moral virtue and the life of action. Walzer sl ‘beyond reasonable 
doubt that the MM, was influenced by ‘Theophrisi's terminology and statement of problems, 
‘and was led to infer that the writer, in his treatment of phronesis and sophia, had formed an uneasy 
compromise between the views of Theophrastus and Dicacarchus (p. 1gt). Brink proved from 
the terminology and style of the treatise, and in a more general way from the structure of its 
angument, that the author was expounding, probably at an interval ofseveral generations, a received 
doctrine which he failed to think out properly for himself. Building upon their results, Dirlmeiers 
boldly tried to fix the absolute date af the work within half a century. He argued that it must 
have been in existence before the first century 1.c., since it was used ag an authoritative text by 
the Peripatetic writer from whom Arius Didymus took his compendium of Peripatetic ethical 
doctrine. On the other hand, a terminus post quem can be obtained from 120423, where we read 
that ‘some persons either equate happiness and pleasure, or regard pleasure as essential to happiness; 

lunvilling to reckon pleasure as a good, nevertheless add absence of pain (se, to dperj in their 
efinition of happiness). Who then were these others? Cicero provides the answer: Diodorus, 
cis (Critic, agit ad hnetatem vcuttem dlrs (de Findus V $y 34y cf Tue. Dip. V 90,5). 
Now this Diodorus lived in the second half of the second century w.c., and the M.M. niust 
nearly contemporary with him, In confirmation of this, Dirlmeier showed that the writer uses 
without comment terms which are unquestionably of Stoic origin, such as mpoderixds, émereverexds, 
Nardplloa, dzoxordorams, which are coinages not of the earliest Stoicism but of Chrysippus or his 
followers. Both Walzer and Dirlmeier have called attention to. the fact that the writer shows 
himeelf to be wholly without understanding of Aristotle's theology, and actually becomes polemical, 
refusing to contemplate & God who enntemplates himself (1212h37—13010) 

Disimeier’s demonstration leads to a date considerably later than that assumed by Jacger 
and Walzer, but would appear to me to be conclusive. It is only when he characterises the M.M, 
‘as a compendium of Peripatetic doctrine that he seems to me fo go wrong. ‘The writer's object 
i co holdup against Stoic imellctualim, and its alleged progenitor Socrates, the view that moral 
virtue is-a disposition of the irrational part of our nature. Agreeing with the founders of his school 
that thia disposition is rightly regarded as a mean, he nevertheless boldly recasts the doctrine of 
the mean, insists that only moral virtue is entitled to the name dperj,¢ and takes dpery rather than 
‘daijoola as his fundamental conception. It is, then, a selective version of Peripatetic ethics that 
Hie offers—perhaps one which is designed to make converts from Stoicism—and the choice is not 
due to inadvertence or misunderstanding. 

‘To lay the foundation for this estimate of the M.M. would require an extensive and detailed 
discussion for which this is not the proper place. I propose here to consider two passages, the 
Singular character of which seems to have escaped the notice of all those concerned—not unnaturally, 
Since the editors have obscured the meaning by substituting emendations for the reading of the 
manuscripts. (1) In. 1185b14-1187a4 there is a series of literal quotations from the Nicomachean 
Version which the writer, if his words are allowed to bear theie normal sense, announices as such. 
Ja) He inserts into the discussion of pleasure a passage (1205725) in which he tries, in the manner 
of a commentator, to smooth over an inconsistency in Aristotle's doctrine, 











‘ Uriprung sx Keeislaut dex philosophischen Leben of dhe treatise and 4 seen i such paseages ax 1asb5-—12 
ideal (Berline 1928), inched wa Ay nEopiahsens. end 1e08bipiag.. The expreaou —feaeyrical “Apert 
ft dri, ad edition. owhere occurs and. derj i conatanlly wed, without 

A Mogne, Moraie tnt Aristlicke Eitik (Delia, 1929). qualification for what Aritoule would term moral virtues 
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D, J. ALLAN, 
[1] Ie is mecessary to compare three texts: the Nicomachean version, the M.M., and the 
santos hes Dyer peeened eet At this point the general foundation for the 
definition of virtue as a mean is being laid. 
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mi Glew, 74 52 enipperpa wal wovet eal adfer wah 
dike. obrasg ody xal emi curbpomivns sal dbBpelas 
Eyer eal raw Mua dperde. 


‘Didynrus apud Stobaeum IT 7, ed. Wachsmuth, 137, 24 ff. 


uros $i} Gaow Gn’ dvBcias reat ihmepBodijs POeipeatiss: pis 84 viv &ibaEw rovrov rois de viv 
alothioww papropios xpswrut, Bove vir darian ry dx ray darepav roplyeada aor. - - 
miparhyalus viv yaw xi dei ris owppootivns xal drSptias xai raw XMwv dperar. 


For the words zr joer in M.M., Spengel, in view of the Stobaeus passage, conjectured rv 
ulsdrriiv, Susemihl, in the Teubner edition, prints j@xdw without a capital letter, but regards it 
as unsound, and ity his eritical note proposes aivOyrae, Chandler proposes éxrés iOcxdw (ie. ‘apart 
from moral instances’) and Mr. St. G. Stock, the Oxford translator, mentions this with approval. 
‘The reading ée raw yhadw he translates ‘it can be seen from moral instances’, 

T think there have been two reasons for this suspicion of the text. It is that the 
author has been tamely following either the Eudemian or the Nicomachcan text from the outset, 
anil would not at this stage announce that he proposes to doso, And it has been thought incredible 
that one work in the Aristotelian corpus could thus sale the authority of another, ‘The first 
ground, however, is a weak one, since the writer might with good reaton claim that his approach 
to the subject thus far had been ariginal. Here I will refer to Brink, of. cit, pp. 89-94, for an 
excellent analysis of the way in which the relation between per and eidaipovis is inverted in 

i MM. 


And there is an excellent reason far reading the words in the sense ‘from the Ethies'—namely, 
that the next words ave a citation from the Ethics, and introduce a whole series of citations, What 
is more, the maxim now quoted with approval is one to which the writer has already had occasion 
to refer (1183426) : Tnuis be o¥62 Bet BouXsperdy ve Seuxveivas role yu} davepois supabelyyiam xprivtas, 
ON Unie ray cidavy rois daxepois, nal vip raw voyraw rots alaByroic, and in this negative 
application of the maxim he can again appeal to Aristotle, who says (Physics, Book 2, 19344); 73 
Be deuxvivas 7a darepi bud raw digarciv ob Buvapevow aplvew orl 76 5x’ ard wal ji) 81 wr 
ie principle in question was already almost proverbial, and Aristotle would hardly: have 
claimed to be its. discoverer. It is reported that ddus rv ddyjAaw r& dausjuera was an aphorism of 
Anaxagoras, which was commended by Democritus; A later man of science who approved of it 
was Dincles of Carystus (Dox. Grase. 441417). ‘The Epicurean Canonicé laid down a similar rule 
for the investigation of facts beyond our close observation.* 

‘The Hippocratic sel bysirns contains a passage which may be the origin of Aristotle’ statement 
ofthe rule, | “The writer says (I, xi); of 3: didpamos éx rir garepior ri tidarda oxéerreatlat obe ¢nlirraurras, 
Ho proceeds to name divination ts an art which ‘learns the obscure from the manifest and the 
manifest fom the obscure’. But itis the attempt to do the latter which Aristotle, in the Physics passage 
fuoted abave, declares to be a sign of want of education. |The wepi hairy: may be contemporary 
with Arisuotle: Jarger (Diokles x. Carystat 170-2, Paidda, Vol. TI, pp: 33-0) has given grounds 
for dating it not in the fifth but in the fourth century, Another oceurrence of the rule is in [Isoce.] 
Ad Demontsum ¢, 34: “Tu your deliberation use the past as a pattern for the fuuure: +4 yip déues de 


rod Parepad raylomp Zye: rw dedyvenaue,” 
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Proceeding now with our parallel passages, we come to the following statements of the view 
that virtue has to do with pleasures and pains: 


EAN, s1ogb8-12 M.M. 118563236 

epi oris yap nal Nias éoviv 4, Bucy dperiis _érx of bvov ros rovoirous why dperiw diboplreser 
Bud pay yap ipo iSouipy wh data apdrrouer, id BE dv re, AANA Kal Mim nal sory ~ Bid wav gaa rye 
Tiv Alony rdw addr daexduell. B05 Bet FyVai Soviy vi gatha mpérroue, bud 84 chy Myr Tw 
mas die wear, the. 8 LTAdruam gyati. «+ Kadi dneyducla. Glos re otk dow ape 
Uperiv wat xaxlay dveu Mens wal SSovje. eorw 

abv 9 dperi) epi Bows wal Almas. 
The words Sid ico... dreyduella are again 
quoted at 1iBobgo-32, during a discussion of 

voluntary action, 


Arius Didymus (Stobaeus, ed. Wachsmuth, 198, 21) 

0 pivow 84 rodroue deopiteatias rie dperiy, AANA wal Borg, Kal Adary + Bia dv yap hy sPboviy rt 

‘un mpdrvew suds, Bd Bt rv Alms Geert rar eahioy ob ebvas BC Rafe or Roger seaxiay 
Aven Néinys wal Bovis ~ viv ob perv mepl Bows wal Admas.ddpyerr. 




















Here once mote the significance of the writer’s announcement that he proposed to borrow 
‘trom the Ethic’ is seen, ‘The Aristotelian text is not, as elsewhere, paraphrased; its key-phrases 
are reproduced, and eked out with words of explanation, Even during this process the writer is 
able to make an inconspicuous, but important, alteration, Since he admits no virtues of the 
intellect, he can omit the qualifying word ‘moral’; and in this he is followed. by the authority upon 
whom Didymus depended, 

If the following passages, which cannot here be given ix éxlenso, are placed side by side in the 
same manner, it will be seen without difficulty that sentences from the Nicomachean version are 
similarly imbedded in the text of the M.M.: 


EAN. 1103017 48" jl} 29 duos dv dro, 11850388 Hwy. . « 11B6a8 raw 





toghig jerd $4 radra -. 28 guoios B& aal 11868 pert rol roOro . - 92 dolar BL nak 
mois lle, mpbsnk dla ra Sowa 

togar pds 54 rb wdoov dvriverras . 29 Buimep 18665 eriaus piv yp . . . Byag Sid wal omiivoy 
78 oB wal omivow wad drauverdv nal wav. 73 enoubatov, 


After this, with the words ¢zei S'oly Gmip dperfe afppras, the normal treatment of the sources 
is resumed, and the writer gives, in his own words, the substance of a passage from the Eudemian 
Ethics. 

In spite of such verbal echoes, the theory of the mean is here being greatly simplified in 
accordance with the primacy now assigned to moral virtue, For Aristotle moral virtue is a state 
of choice, and thereby includes an intellectual clement; and the mean, being variable, cannot be 
found without the asttance of the dpdnuos, who judges it with reference to a standard. 
points are included in his actual definition of moral virtue, In the MLM., however, there is no 
reference here either to choice and dpérnais, or to the contrast between an objective mean and 
one relative to human perception; the writer is content with the statement: ‘since, then, virtue is 
a mean of the emotions, and these cither arc, or are bound up with, pleasures and pains, we have 
here another proof that pleasure and pain are its province’ [1186432~45). ‘The words which he 
repeats Hom Atoll, 83 wal Fever dol onnBaby aby ss condor ed crovbainy, refer not to the 
Ailtculy oF escertainlng the year” But vo shat cfobsercing it, 

Further, in the Aristotelian theory the moral virtues are concerned with both emotions and 
actions. For the writer of M.M. they are simply moderate dispositions in respect of the emotions, 
Among the moral virtues the one ehielly affected by this is liberality. It is regarded as a mean in 
the sentiment of generosity, not in the actions of giving and spending ; and Aristotle's assumption 
that it is concerned with earning and receiving, as well as with giving and expenditure, is eritiised. 
tis no more a part of the character of the liBeral man, a8 such, to acquire wealth than itty part 
of the brave man’s character (o be able to manufacture arms (119215~20). 

1 bope it may now be taken ae exablished that the pastage extending fom MLM. xiBsbrq to 
118704 is, as it professes to be, ane of citation from the Nicomechean Ethic, And surely this would 
alone have been sufficient proof that the M.M, is not a work of Aristotle. He might say in, 








to D, J. ALLAN 


for example, the Politics, that a point had been made clear in the Ethics; but he could not refer 
without explanation to the Evhics in another of his own ethical writings, 

(2) My second passage, Book II, 1203a5-23, exhibits the character of the M.M, in anew light, 
The context is as follows, ‘The arguments of toe who say that pleasure is not a good Have been 
Sct out, five theses being mentioned. (i) Pleasure is a process, and on that account is imperfect; 
(ii) there are some bad pleasures; (ili) the good is not common, but pleasure is common to men 
irrespective of character and to men and animals; (iv) the good is lent (xpdzvorov), but pleasure 
cannot be so; and (v) pleasure is a hindrance to the performance of good actions. ‘ 

Affcr he has finished his answer to the first thesis and before he takes up the second, the writer 
inserts this passage: (I give the first two sentences in Greek, followed by a suggested translation. 

Gore ei Biore pev pévecrs i) How) oon dyaldy ede eloas, oie Eorw be odSeuia 7 
) GANA perd rotr0 od aca, dyalv, Bory) dyabliv. auvibou 8 dv ris wal bmep 

mort» codd., é 





Bonitz, Susemibi). 

hs if thei reason for hinking pleanire:not good was that it i « procea and if na plésmars 
at-all ina process, pleamure can well be good. (He aays, however, later that not all pleasure I 
good. We may proceed as follows in order to gain a general view of this matter, Since we hold 
that “the good” is found in all the categories, substance, relation, quantity, time and the rest, 
‘one part of the conclusion is already plain, All activity of a good subject is accompanied by some 
pleasure; therefore, as there is good in all the categories, pleasure must be good (in all of thern)— 
so that all pleasure should be good, But from the same reasoning itis clear that there are pleasures 
of different kinds, For the categories in which i is situated are different, The case of the sciences, 
grammar, etc, is not similar. If Lampras has knowledge of grammar, his state in respect of such 
knowledge will be similar to that of anyone else who hasit. There is no specific difference between 
the grammatical knowledge of Lamprus and that of Neleus. But with pleasure this is not so. 
‘The pleasures of intoxication and of intercourse are two different experiences. From this it may 
well be thought that pleasures differ in kind.) 

‘This passage ia a familiar one, for it was here that Wilamowitz, in his article in Hermes 6g (1928), 
pp. 105 fh, restored to the text the name Neleus, instead of the meaningless Hews printed by Bekker 
and Susemihl. Neleus of Scepsis, son of Coriscus, was the nephew and heir of Theophrastus. But 
the meaning and purpose of the paragraph have not, 1 think, been sufficiently examined. | ‘The 
teaugn Sor this What all recent editors have Frad gawth at 1g0687, apparently thinking that it was 
easier to regard this paragraph as part of the reply to the antihedonists, But their second thesis 
is obviously taken up for the first time at 1205426, ‘But another of their reasons for supposing that 
pleasure is not a good was that there are some bad pleasures.” No one would seem to have succeeded 
tm showing how what follows could be understood as another reply to the same opponents, ar what 
is the point, in that case, of bringing in the distinction of categories, And the passage has no 
counterpart in the Aristotelian text (E.N. VIL, eh, 11-13, exp, 1153b4-13) which is the original 
of this discussion, ‘Thus there are strong reasons for leaving the text as it is in the MSS,, and for 
holding this to be at insertion by the writer, 

If then we retain ynoiv, who is the subject understood? A. use of dyolv in parenthesis, ‘someone 
may say’, serving to state an objection, is highly characteristic of the M.M.; ¢f. Bonitz, Index Arist, 
sv. Persona, 5908. [Bonitz suggests, however, that in several passages, of which this is ane, the 
word should be changed to gaoiv.) "A well-known example occurs at 119811; ‘But, it will be 

, desis supervises everything and gives orders like one in authority. But perhaps her function 
is like that of a steward in a houschold.” ‘The subject of dyai is an objector; the second *but’ 
introduces « reply, and, in fact, as has long been recognised, one which Theophrastus gave? In 
some contexts it is evidently ‘the argument’, rather than an unspecified person, which is the subject 
(1arabg8, tetgar and 6), but this is handly a different use, 

But there is a different use of doi which is, for obvious reasons, typical of all commentators 
and writers of paraphrases, namely ‘our author says’. This, 1 suggest, is plainly what is required 
in the present instance. “The writer of M.M. is not interested in the fact that an unspecified person 
declares that some pleasure is bad, but in the fact that Aristotle, who has just said that pleasure 
‘may well be good’, subsequently does so, He, and no one else, is the subject of dyai. Tt is truc 
enough that Aristotle in answering those who utterly deny the goodness of pleasure seems some- 
What to overstate his case, and to leave no room for a ditiction between natural and unasturad 
pleasure, such as his final view requires. Tt is with the resulting difficulty of interpretation that 
this marginal comment is eoncemed, and the writer hopes to explain Aristotle's position by ‘recalling 
the fact that there is good activity, and so, by hypothesis, pleasure, in all the categories, so that there 
will be pleasures of different ontological webs each good in its own way. I must confess that 
it is obscure to me how in detail he thinks that this will work, but it seems clear that this is the 
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general character of the passage, and only on this view is it possible to see why an appeal is made 
to the doctrine of categories. ‘That Aristotle does hold that some pleasures are unnatural or even 
unreal, needs no proof; this is the theme of N.E., Book X, ch, 5, and if we confine ourselves to 
Book VI, he defends in ch. 14 the position that although pleasure in general is good, the excess 
of physical pleasure is not desirable. And there is a genuine difficulty in seeing how any pleasures 
can be unnatural when, according to him, all pleasure supervenes upon sound or healthy activity. 
The impression that the author of M.M. stands at a considerable distance from Aristotle, and 
does not by any means maintain throughout the pose of speaking in his name, is thus confirmed, 
‘The work is best treated as an example of Peripatetic criticism of the master, undertaken during the 
attempt to reaffirm his principal positions against the followers of Chrysippus. It may be con- 
jectured that the author upon whom Didymus’s summary is based followed M.M, not because 
ic thought it good evidence for the original teaching of the school, but because it represented to 
hhim the most ‘modern’ version of Peripatetic ethics. ie 


University of Edinburgh, 








GORGIAS AND THE SOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 
NEMO SUA SPONTE PECCAT 


Mone than @ century ago the great Gernian scholar Welcker tried to confirm the tradition 
that amongst the sophists the real master of Socrates had been Prodicns. Weleker called him 
his ‘forerunner’ Tn our century this valuation was once exaggerated to the extent of maintaining 
that the ‘principle of Prodicus'—that is, the care for the exact distinction and usage of the meanings 
of synonyms—had been the starting-point for every sound development in logic, whereas. the 
methodical pattern presupposed by Socrates in his discussions was, on the contrary, a Prinsip der 
alsoluten Vieldatigket, a principle of absolute equivocation and ambiguity, and ‘therefore the 
starting-point for every kind of trouble in that field.+ 

Of course, the connection of Socrates with Prodicus was justified by the fact that both, in 
their conversations, appeared frequently to be dissatisfied with certain answers or expressions of 
their interlocutors, ‘and therefore discussed the meanings of certain terms used by them, But the 
difference between the two approaches was very sharp, as appears from every pastage of the Socratic 
dialogues of Plato, in which Prodicus ls introduced to explain the demands of his synonyms’ ta 
the midst of the debate.s He wants everybody to use, for example, the verb eigpaiveafa in some 
«ase an the ver ets in some others following what he thinks 0 be che ight usage the ders 
Svojudrav; whereas Socrates does not care what kind of words one may use, but is only interested 
in what One really expresses by these words, that is, the meaning which he gives to them. Both 
search for meanings of words: ut Prodicus: question ise Wht does f mean?—and Socrates’ question 
is: What do_you mean?—Prodicus says: drSpeia means this, Opaavrys- means that: x0 you shall use 
dSpalic in the first case and Gpacdrys in the second. Socrates asks: What do you mean by drSpeia? 
(si Nyas riy di¥peiiv;}. He does not care for correct speaking: he himselt likes to speak «leg rots 
dresvyotow drepaow (as he says in Plato's Apology, 17C), He is interested in the real thing, in what 
is meant, in the human behaviour which has to be chosen and in the human valuation which has 
to be given, So Prodicus is the forerunner of all those people who try to determine the proper 
meanings of the words of a language and to put together its vocabulary for the right usage of those 
words so long as the passage of time docs not change their meanings; and also of those people 
who write treatises on logic or semantics in the belief that the right knowledge of the meanings 
of a language is the best method for reasoning well. Socrates, on the contrary, is the perennial 
master of the real way of reasoning well, stressing not so much logic but dialogic, that is, never 
pretending to know the trie meaning of what has been said by others before éferégar them and 
never preteading to be immediately understood by others without ddéw Adyow to them, in that 
incessant dialogue whicl iy the moral life of men. 

Now this Socratic ideal of the dialogue is strictly connceted with the basic principle of his 
ethics, nemo sua sponde fecal (obey Geos dFepapriva), Asa taater of fae, only a peivon who undere 
stoi shat nobody atts in certain way. without prelersing ito any other possble way of action 
of which ho is aware, can be interested in finding cut the reasous for such a preference, without 
being certain in advance that they are wrong. Now, this principle is clearly presupposed in. the 
Helena avd in the Palamedes of Gorgias, This sophist, therefore, might well considered as the 
forerunner of Socrates with more reason that Prodicus, although none of his interpreters, as far as 
1 know, seems to have suspected such a eonnection.5 

Let us view the main argument of the Encomium on Helen. After having briefly recalled her 
origin and beauty. Gorgias begins the treatment of the real subject of his specch, which is not so 
much a eulogy as an-apology, as was remarked by Isocrates.° Gorgias wants, as he says, “to subject 
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her story to critical examination, and so rescue her from ignorant calumny'.7 His point is that 
she acted as she tlid. because she was irresistibly compelled to do so. As long as such a compulsion 
is supprsed to have been determined by Tv3gy oF by “Anséyey or by the Gods or the violence of a man, 
there is:no question: her innocence is obvious, But now: Gorgias maintains that she was irresistibly 
compelled, and therefore deprived of any alzia, even if the compulsion was only enacted through 
reli, persuasion: and this despite the fact that Aia and meidks were for his contemporaries the precise 
technical terms used to express the opposition between coercive and non-cocrcive behaviour, as 
the distinguishing characters of tyrany and democracy, of slavery and freedom, 

‘This is evidently the main contention which Gorgias has to prove, and so he devotes to it the 
seven central paragraphs of his speech (8-14: seven precede and seven follow), beginning with 
the expression of his conviction that although his task may appear difficult, it will be easy for him 
tw fulfil its «f 68 Adyos 6 elms wal rv spuyiy drarrjous, oie npss roBro yudendv dooyrjoaadas Kal Ty 
alriay énoManatas cbbe.* And here it ely follows the famous passage on the power of the ta, 

i 
pe, 








which has always been considered as the most typical expression of Gorgias’ philosophy : 
Sovdurrps pdyas eori ‘This power is not only the emotional force of poctry, Aéyos Eye 

or the magic wizardry of incantations: it is also the power which we would ‘eall the persuasive 
force of reason — 





(13) ‘That Persuasion, when added to speech, can also make any impression it wishes 
uupon|the sul, can be shown, fray, from the arguments of ihe mictesrologata, who: by tee 
moving one opinion and implanting another cause what incredible and invisible to appear 
before the eyes of the mind; secondly, from legal contests, in which a speech can sway and 

uuade a crowd, by the skill of its composition, not by the truth of its statements; thirdly, 
rom the philosophical debates, in which quickness of thought is shown easily altering opinion.” 





Gorgias expatiates on this subject of the various forms of the influence exerted by Myos and 
ity mule upon the soul; but the conclusion is always the same, and it is clearly expressed in $121 
Abyos yp thw Yuniy 6 melaas, fy Eraoer, yvdyname Kal mOda0ar roi Aeyopdors Kai owuvdaw rots 
Toaoysdives. & dv of relinas dhe dvayadoras dBixei, #52 mexaPeton dhe dvayracdeton 7G Ady wdryv droriee 
ads, Persuasion by Aéyos is equivalent to abduction by force, as nobody can fail to ‘consent 
to what is done’ if he ‘agrees to what is said!’ sin other words, nobody can help acting in accordance 
with the considerations to which he has been brought, In Socratic termis, viSes dedi efopapraver, 
nobody docs anything, which may appear wrong from a better point of view, without considering it 
Ayailiy from his point of view. And even if this point of view is the vistial perception of those objects 
which induce us to fall in love with them, the situation does not change, as Gorgias says in the 
Jast section of his speech: ? yp dows fw 6 rabra mpdéas, ob yademiie Siadeigeraa viv ris Aeyoudens 
dyapriasairiay. d yap dpdper, exer diow ody Hy jets MAoper, GAY’ iv Teacrrow Eruye « bud BF rie Solecws 
Yue) xv rots rpdmois romodras ($15). ¢ the things as they happen to be, not as we want them. 
to be! And what follows seems to anticipate some well-known Socratic analyses of the nature of 
fear and courage, as dispositions of the soul depending upon its way of seeing things as dead or 
YoppaMa, which we find in Plato's Profagoras and Laches:\® “The general conclusion is repeated 
in §19: if Eros is a god, gods are irresistible, ef S'éorlv diGpaimwov wéerya xal fuyis dyrénua, oby abe 
dpdpri pepnrden d's drixnpa vomerdoy. There ig no need to change here, with Weidner and 
Immisch, rousredv into oberuerdoy, or to add <dgwr eéou> with Reiske: Gorgias has already said, 
at the end of §7, Sikaov of niu tv obxripa, expressing the same idea of the éleos, ‘compassion, 
deserved by the kaxof inasmuch as they are dualets, which is so common in the Platonic passages 
concerned with the Socratic principle xaxdy éxdv odbels. 
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gad ed. (Oxford, 1052), 131 S45Es Hilp. Minor —76B; Hipp. Maior 2960; Gorgias 
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Let us now look at the Palamedes, The hero defends himself by proving, first, that be could 
not have carried into effect his supposed treason even if he had wanted to, and, y, that he 
could not have wanted to perform the actions of which he is accused, even if he had had the oppor 
tunity of performing them. The first part of the defence, which is by far the shorter of 
does not concern our problem (as the first part of the Helena did not) But the second | 
continuous reassertion of the principle which we know as the basis of Socrates’ ethics. Right from 
the beginning, in §1, Palamedes asks; What motive could I have had? And the reasom given 
for this question is 2 statement of that principle: olfels yap fotherm mpotea tots peyiarous xwbtious 
obuvesew of8é ripy peylerpy kaxdryra elo wdearos. The formula odSels Bovderas mpotia elvas wdnuoros 
farresponds almost literally to the formula oides dy enuds. | Only a few Bes fart ony the 
same presupposition is expressed in the fallowing passage: a\N\fows éxdvres éx: 5 
Molds rie mpabooias derebiBderes; Md ye cara malls puoplas wal moredou xai SéaaBas * ais yiip dv 
QNoro Boudelay deri Bamdelas, deri 708 xparierou 76 xdxwrov; (§14). As a matter of fact, the 
impossibility of ‘choosing the worst instead of the best’ is a typical point frequently underlined by 
Socrates in the demonstration of his principle. At the beginning of §16 we read the sentence wai 
jp 085" dv resis vena Towtrous Epyous aviip Emyeynjone xai wows dpévypos, which presupposes the idea 
that a reasonable man cannot do things which he judges harmful to himself, And §18 insists: 
xantie 8 mabey 88% cs EoBoycw mevoupyee,, And $19: bons yp rotro trea wires wirra mpsToUt 
3 xéptos re weridvres # Coplay dedyowres. This theme of the x¢pbos seems to anticipate the subject of 
the Hipparchus, whose connection with the principle nemo sua sponte peccat I think to have proved 
sufficiently. ' Finally, in §25 Palamedes says that he cannot be accused at the same time of two 
opposites, wisdom and madness: the accuser, who docs $0, rv abriv Myow Myuw mpis robs wirods 
sbpas nept ran atriow rh druxruairare tence in which has been found an echo of con- 








Woelipnty discussions about the logical rule which was later to be called the Law of Contradiction). 


And here follows §26, 10 which we shall compare a coresponding passage from Pat's Aplgy of 
Socrates : 





aj, od 
od ye xox! dypdrepa Wey. 
Gorgias’ passage, even taken by itself, is completely Socratic in its content: every word might 
have been said by Socrates in a Platonic dialogue. But even more astonishing than this coincidence 


between the main principle of the defences of Helen and Palamedes and that of Socrates’ ethics, 
is the similarity of this passage to that from the Apology which we have placed side by side with it. 
They end. practically wah te same sentence, afier two formulations of a dilemma which is als 
substantially the same, because it refers always to the principle nemo sua sponte peccat, to 
which nobody can, at'the same time, duaprdsur and be aogds or dag@eipew and do so éxain.t? Now, 
the coincidence between Gorgias’ Apology of Palamedes and Plato's Apology of Socrates is not limited. 
to this passage, but permeates the entire structure of both works. In order not to take too much 
space with quotations, we only mention, for each subject, the corresponding (indicating 
both warks with the’ initials of their authors, and with an X. Xenophon’s Afologs, when the 
correspondence extends to it too). 


Death is not the real issue: everybody is condemned to die: G.1; P.g8C-D; X.a7, 
Real issue: if drofaveir happens Sucaless or not: G.t; P.34B-95C! X.28. 
Death is preferable to aicxpév bchaviour ot repute: G.35; P.38E—oB. 





therefore au fides, of diddauprer, xan 8 iulpane foes, Socrates ead asked Meleton= foriy ot Gores ont 
‘They probably wanted to restore the between wir cunirron BhésratioswiAlor i selviatat: (25D), which 
Socrates and Humer, showing that the fade dudernp of correxpends to the waiNor oipelsbos xn xpa mydirnor (OC 
Diomedey was not 3 real dndipenua, otherwise it could =puzeipon Geter, € ote prefers Ratermacher’s to Dick 
fot ate bee ay! soniecare) ee of Gorin’ pacage; wheres the erm 
Y wonmiventary on the Hippurchus (Florence, duagriyars, corresponit tiveen and 
‘gh, where Ihave ba i 1 show that thee are many of Conga, appears what nmin flows in at's 
reasons i ts authenticity. “Apelags (25A). 
Welt i abio to be that.a few Tiney before 
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- Judes who may condemn people to death should not decide in. one day: G.34-353 
37 A-B. 
If you kill me, my fame will cause you to be blamed: G.36; P.38C. 
T Could not go elsewhere as an exile; my hosts would become suspicious, and it would 
bea Bios of Burrds,4 in Greece as well as év rots Bapfdpuis: G.20; P.37C-E; cp. Crile 53B-54A. 
Not only am I not guilty, but I am your eepyérys+ G.30; P.g6C (the best proof of my 
innocence is my entire life: G.28-29; X.3) 
Twill not ute lamentations and prayers, i order to move you to pity T will only Siddarceus 
7 dvs: Giggs PgaC-35C, cp. 38D-E X45 9. 
sexcgireruntion oF the Groloyetolas by a daMyeodan with the accuser: G.22; P.24B i; 
19 fl. 


Now. we can understand why in the enumeration of the most important sophists made by 
Socrates in Plato's Afelogr (1oE) Gorgias comes fit, before Prodins, and why the fist hero 
tut to death by an unjust sentence, whom Socrates thinks he may mect in Hades, is Palamedes 
'41B). Not only must he have heard Gorgias presuppose in his discussions the same principle 
wn which he was to base his ethics; he must also have clearly remembered Gorgias’ Apology 
of Palade: when he pronoxmced before his judges is om apology of which we certainly have 
the best document in Plato's work. After all, this information is definitely given to us by Xenophon, 
who presents Socrates himself as recalling Gorgias’ Apology in his ‘Apology (26) mapapoletras 880 
ak [odayins 6 mupardyaiws dual redevrjous én ip Kal viv odd wadNovs,djuoes wapdyeraa 
‘Obvactas rob déikus dmoxraivarros airév. Josef Morrt# has well argued that this passage cannot 
be an allusion to Euripides’ Palamedes (i, 588 Nauck), and that doo and dpweiv may refer ayo 
to prose works: as a matter of fact, Gorgias himself (fr- 5b Diels-Kranz) scems to call his eneomia 
Sous. Moreover, Morr (who had strongly underlined the coincidence between Gorgias’ Palamedes 
and Xenoplion’s Apology of Sacral as to the point that everybody is already condemned, by nature 
to die, without noting, however, the far more numerous coincidences, in this and in other points, 
with the Platonic Apology), quotes Xen, Mem. IV, 2, 93: Ta 52 TadapjBovs ox dejroas dln; 
qodrov ip i) ares Sunudow che Bid aoplay Aormlels ded 700 'Obvewdwe daréMurac. Tn connection 
With this interpretation, according to which Odysseus had accused Palamedes because he was 
envious of his owdia, Morr refers to Gorgias’ Palamedes (25: ooflar yov karyyopeis) in order to show 
that the situation here is the same, and that therefore this is the work quoted by Socrates in 
Xenophon, 

i may be true or fase, ut in any case Xenophon was particularly inluenced by Gorgas 
and certain aspects of this influence may confirm what we have seen concerning the relation 
between the sophist and Socrates. Nestle, who has carefully studied the sophistic heritage in 
Xenophon)!" recognises for instance Gorgias in the diSdoxados ray rau about whom Cyrus is told 
by his father in Inst. Cyri, I, 6, 31. He d8ibaanev rods maior viv bixcuoodinr « . » 4) ereeoae 
‘eal YeSbeodas, nad pip arardv xai earardv, wal wi) SuaBdMrew «al biafidrew, wai ji) mAeoverrady Kal 
Gheovecretv, dudpile 68 rodraw & re apis obs dilous worrdor Kal fi mpbs exfpous. Kai ere 38 radea 
Bibuacer ce wal rods dOous Bixasov by eEarariv dni ye dyuB@ wal wMeerear rd raw diduw ent ye dynllp, 
Now. if this Biddoxalos is really Gorgias, it is also easy to sce that his doctrines are very similar 
to certain loci communes of the ethice of Socrates, who liked ta show, in his criticism of the 
traditional dperai, how what is good from the point of view of a single dpery in certain cases ix not 
good n other cases; for example, that which i good with reference to friends may niot be 40 a8 
Fegards enemies, and so on? Ou the other side, Nestle with Hertlein and Ritter, who 
see a synibolic representation of both the destiny and the fundamental moral piinelple of ‘Socrates 























te Gorgias’ dpioroe fle (20) and flog od Punreie (21) that one histo help frienls wnd injure enemies (Pal., 18). 

ena eens fit locos Plotis, whichappeary "© ‘Dra Gorgas Balamyeden und Xenophons Apologl’ kn 

jut wlntle farther in his Apology (SBA), "It is.t0 be re Aermes, LX (6926), 467-70. 

marked that «ich ‘according to the ‘Wort- ‘7 W. Nestle, ‘Xenophon und die Sophintit, in Philologur, 

Index’ of Krattz in Dich’ Formiratik, are xed! only XCIV (1939-40), 51-30. On the influetice of Gorgias 

here in all the pre-Socratie period (fjuc in Antipho has upon see also H. Schacht, De Xenophontis 

Jjuat the opporite meaning). T cannot, under stuis vhetoris, Berl. Diss. 1880, and K. Minscher, 

stand why Unverticiner, in his commentary on this  Philologus, Suppl. Rand 14, 1980, 0 3. 

punage (I Sofult: tatinonianee « framnate, U1, Florence, *¥ Nestlesces in Gorgias’ philogophy the common source 

Tou, 123-4), says. that Gorgias’ dflarroc lor ie an of what is said in thie passage, in slioani Aéyim, 3, afd in 

‘Spresione trmpedoclen', quoting Empodocies fr. 2,9 us Phau, Resh, $31E Ml. 

reading Lanjs dfiow.. ‘This fs ouly'a conjecture of Scatiger, "9 Every ‘criticism by Socrates of the single. traditional 

the text given by Sextus ix Cajon lave iperai in the early Platonic dialogues might be quoted as 
Te And possibly aluo discus topics which became at the an example for this (et. the discussion of thie 

same tiie well-known points of departure for Socratic in Charmides is not equivalent to walking in a 

Gicumions: for example, the relation between dAueze0ur slow and dignified marmer, because in certain eases it ia 

‘Gnd iddusir (Palamader, 31,and of Crte, 49BIT) or the idea more aivfpor to hurry, and's0 on). 


























16 GUIDO CALOGERO 


iu the portrait of the man of whom 'Tigranes tells Cyrus that his father sentenced: him, to, death 
because he thought that he was corrupting him, whereas the man was, in fact, so «wlds xilyabés, 
that he advised the son not to be angry with the father for this: of ip xacnola swt toro moet 


BY 'iyrule « émion 84 dyrola di@peoror fap cota raiira éysh ropites (Inst. Cri, THY, 
yee - gitar "Gorgiz 





1 ra 
¥, 38). And so we see that in the main educational work of Xenophon, it is Socrates and 
who seem to be present, as masters of the youth, worthy to be idealised together; Gorgias main- 
taining points familiar also to Socrates, and Socrates reasserting his memo sua sponte peccat, es 
Anyway, be it as it may with Xenophon, the presence of the aforementioned principle in 
Gorgias! Helena ancl Palamedes is evident, we believe, after our analyses of their contents, G. Bux" 
was tight ia remarking that the ‘logical structure of both those discourses has nothing to do with 
the elxds of Teisias and Corax, Neither defence Breaupposes any likely reconstruction of fiets 
individually connected with the personal situation of Helen or of edes—as, for instance, all 
other defences of Helen in Greck literature do, including the very inept one of Esocrates.:* 
‘They are based only on general arguments, which could be employed by any other person accused 
of adultery or treason. "But it is no use to say that this type of argumentation is an apagogiher 
Schlussheweis, whose presence in both deferices as well as in the [epi rad ii} Gros reveals all of them, 
to be only exercises in Eleatic dialectic.* What is important is the real content of this Beweis: and 
this, we have seen, is nothing else than the sum of the considerations, upon which the nemo, rua sponte 
‘peceat of Socrates is based. 
‘The date of Gorgias’ discourses. is not certain, but no one has thought that they might have 
been written after 410 2..°3 As it is also quite unlikely that they were composed by the very old 
jas after the death of Socrates, there is no reason to change the ancient view that the im 
of Palamedes influenced Socrates’ own defence as well as its descriptions by Plato and xeoapl , 
hot vice versa. At the same time, the idea of the irresistible power of Aéyos and wala, 50 
brilliantly eudined in the Helena, coincided with the oiele dav xaxds of Socrates, but also com- 
fronted him with the most important problem of moral conduct. In fact, Gorgias, envisaging the 
‘temo sua sponte peccat in its most ¢lementary form, might fall into a sort of moral indifference, Every- 
body could act only according to his persuasions: so everybody could dominate the others if he 
was able to persuade them! Against this new tyranny of the logos, which was both threatening 
the independence and directing the behaviour of the puyy in her most intimate realm (by the way, 
even this idea of the soul as the seat of consciousness and moral conduct, in which Burnet and 
Taylor saw the most important clement of Socrates’ philosophy, has been found present in 
Gorgias’ discourses), Socrates had to find a remedy. And this was not a repudiation of the nemo 
‘uu sponte peveat, but the discipline of the maths by the ddoyos. Everybody acted according to his 
privtte reasons, but everybody had to dérar Miyov of these reasons and to atzelv Agyov of the reasons 
of the others, in order that the better ones could exercise their better raf. So the péyrarov diya 
was for Socrates the eferigew rough the Suflryos, both in this life and in any other possible lies: 
Aind the xard Apayt SeaAdyenPus was the only civic discipline necessary in order to check the paxpodoyia 
of the thetors and their possibly bad maXc.** But this was not enough for Plato, who was not 
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Sings had tg bee eT ~ oe 

luact noticed by H. G in 414 &c., and by Poblene (Neckr. a, Gott, Ges. d, 

ind, Rewit; Leet tin, grt) Is Nir Schnee ot the tps GS) Danae Tce ea Freeman, 
ee eae $e of He been ty E Maa be XXIL, 188; @ 
The history ae defences ieien has studied tt Maas (in. a 11, 2887, 5 
by M.S. Khalnen, “Abeolutio Hetenae’, im Ballin of the "4 In Plater yy 
Faculty of Ants, Cairo, 1950, 8: ', which unfortunately 1 what he thinks to be the, dyatr, and how be can 
was unable to trace. The fact 1 is rn és 


& ‘Gorgias und Purmeniden’, in Hermes, 19515 Helena i De I. 
orgias mei in soyn somedor in placed by Preus (Ds Earip. Hotena “ae 
t Wis, 
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and, Paluwedes" action but generally prove every che a doth. The wane iden cy) toF sulle mold 





fon the eontgary, that abo the Mepl rod je) Seruc 
4 neither & joke wor an exercise. but a highly’ itonieal 
seductio ad abrurdum of the Eleatic philosophy (especially 
of Zeno) = ser the chapter an Gorgias in me Sich all Fae 
tisme, Rome, 40332. 157-223, 
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only a teacher but a politician as well, and did not possess the quiet Socratic patience to wait for 
the slow results of the 6oyos. ‘The reason why we find the manifesto of his new position in a 
dialogue entitled Gorgias is probably that he could sot discuss the faith in maida) and aBels éxcine 
xaxds and buddoyos of his master Socrates without beginning by a discusion of the faith in mes 
and odBele ékiw wads of the master of Socrates himself, 
Gime Caroceno. 
University of Rome, 


dimity to Socrates. In any exse, the otily one who via, We Just reconimenited moderate fength? 
Eod'not undertoad acything ht al'was poor Prous (ite Zetec ert Mi he et ores oak 
m 


Confronted with the choice between jaxpodoyla anc  ofte paxpdim wre fazéom dda. explo’: Phaidro, 2177B). 


TIMAEUS 38A8-B5, 


Ixy a recent article written by Mr. G. E. L, Owen to prove that contrary to the general current 
opinion the composition of the Timacus must have antedated that of the Parmenides and its dialec- 
tical successors" it is contended that when the Tonaaus was written the analysis of negation given 


in the Sopkist could not yet have been worked out 
the whole new account of negation is based, namely that 73 4) 


‘For’, Mr, Owen writes, ‘the tenet on which 





By derzwy divas ps dy (Soph. 254D1), 
is contradicted unreservedly by Timacus' assertion that it is illegitimate to say ea 
*” Akter 


(g8B2-s); and thereby the Timaus at once ranks itself with the Republic and Eu 
to reconcile this 
with the words: ‘So the Timaeus docs not tally with even a 


brushing aside Cornford’s attem 
‘Owen concludes his treatment of 





of the Timaeus with the Sophist) Mr. 


fragment of the argument in the Sophiit. ‘That argument is successful against exactly the Eleatic 
estor which, for lack of the later challenge to Father Parmenides, persists in the Timarus? 
An examination of the other arguments put forward by Mr. Owen in support of his thesis 


concerning the relative chronolo; 


of the Timaeus 1 reserve for another places Here T 


to consider only the meaning of this one passage and whether it really does imply that the 


tmust have been written before Plato h 


conceived the doctrine enunciated in the Sophist. 


This 


4 question not now raised for the first time. More than half'a century ago Otto Apelt asserted 
that this passage ofthe Tina x enough to prove that work ealirthan the Soph His apertion 


did not go unchallenged ;# and Apelt himse 





if appears to have lost his original confidence in it, for 


in his later writings on the relative chronology of the two dialogues he did not again refer to it? 
The statement of Timacus 8B as Mfp, Ozven represents it does certainly appear to contradict the 


tenet of the Sophist that he quotes; and yet, if'a few relevant passages in other dial 


to mind, one must susy 
sequence that he so confident 
the exist 








are called 


et that tht apparent contradiction does not necessarily imply the chrono- 
ly infers from it. ‘The argument in the Syphist to establish 

ice of 70 ju) dv is undertaken in order to prove the possibility of peuS}s 54Ea oF 

the sopist having denied the posbility on the ground that ey 

and that 78 yi) 6 ore uuroctadal run obre Mya + odotas yap 0 


féa would be + ji) 6vra aa 
oddapif 73 ui} de perdyew.t Now, 


in the Theaetetus (188D-189B) the suggestion that yeudi}s 54ga is ra yxi) Gira mepl drovotv Bogdtaw is 
thats 


abandoned by Socrates on the ground t 
ote bof 
ing to Mr. Owen's way of 





16) By Bobdquw oddiy Bofater — 5 pybiv SafdCuv 7b wapdmay 
oie dpa ofdy re 78 jij Sv BofdLew obre epi raw Srrwy abre ard kul! abré.y Accorde 
juing, this ought to prove that Plato when he wrote the Theaetetus 


had not yet thought of the solution recorded in the Sophist, namely that +d ju) 6 in this context 
means not ‘nonexistence’ but repo and that consequently, as a true statement asserts 7a Svra che 
Zori, one docs mike a false statement by asserting of a subject ra ju) Svra, since this is simply to 


assert of it érra which are different from the Sera 


that pertain to itt Yet a few ier in 


the Theactetus itself among the ‘common terms that apply to everything’ and which it was agreed 
the soul comprehends by itself without mediation of say bodily faculty there wete explicit 
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as the Sept ahows, nothing 
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in d.7.Ps LXXY (1054), pp. 12940.) ‘Tham far f have 
deen comanents upon Cues article by Prof}. B. Sheep 
(Mates Statesman (30521, ps 237-1). G. Cx Field (wh 
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cortammication auramaciged jin Prt, of the. Classical 
and’ Gregory Viaaten 
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(6 Owen's use of Fimarus $882 
1 Rin. Mur, Le (1885), 
it (1913), , 268, ne 1. 

cearoll, Plate: Ml Sefita e {'Uowa Palitie 
{91 Bp. aa. Among other interpretations which 
‘reconcile the of use Temanas with the doctrine if 
the Sophist, ef. expecially F, Susemibl, Die Genetische Enl= 
schol der” plat. Philsiptic, MN, % (1860), B. 376; 


. 1 2, reprinted in his 








EB. Hulévy, La Thorie Platonicionne des Scimeet (4896), 
bp. 449-5 ‘and 268-70; N. Hartmann, Platse Logik ded 
es (lols tbe m1] P. Nato, Plats er 
1921), Ps ah. 

jolt ni mentioned i iin of the Sphist(1) 
whore the relative chronology of that is 
tameed (pp. 3741), and othing is eaid of it hi later 
translations of the Tinaeus (either i the Introduction 
Ip ao}, sehere the Timaoa i deslased to be easter thea 
the Sephith oF in. the note on 388 [0. 73 on p, 161]) and 
the Siphist (p, 1), where tut dialogue i dated &. 964 tc, 
Iw the Iniroduetion to hhis translation of the Parmevidis 
(p. 43) Apelt nates ttt both Tinea: $88 and the doctrine 
‘of ue inthe Sophit ate equally resules of the same 
atric cer the concen of the copa Dusen 
asd it fs not suggested that one 
‘nut be later thar the other. ewe 

© Sophist w6oD1-3, 6. 2416-241 

+ Beeler fo the logue tik weer wat asctibed vo 
Protagoray in the defence that Socrates jv made 10 pro- 
seounce for him (Theatetw, \67A7-B: fee 
rma boratiy desde), ye. badd 

"© Séphiat 2658 and 36D, 
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included ofela wai x3 jij <lras and +8 rairdy re xat Bérepor'it and in the Parmenides, which according. 
to Mr. Owen antedates the Theaetetus,** Plato makes use of the formula of the Sophist for the function 
of Odzeport3 and distinguishes between the sense in which +6 yo) dv obapdis odbayq dre ofS mrp peréer 
oiias and so cannot be named or spoken of and that in which 76 ji) deri rod «lray wérerns because 
1840) dove gore implies that elon ur) dy as well as jo) efbuz 6v must be predicable of 1 yx) dr.t5 What 
is more, the conclusion concerning true and false statement in which the argument of the Sophist 
culminates and which presumably Plato had not yet thought of when in Thetetetur 188-1898 he 
made Socrates abandon the suggestion there proposed is casually formulated at the very beginning 
of the Cratylus. ‘There® Hermogenes without hesitation agrees to Socrates’ suggestion that a 
Adyos is true if it states rd dyed cbs drrw and false ifit states rd dere dv ole Zovw and that it is there~ 
fore possible Nyy) Adyew rd Grea re wal jo in short ra) Gera in this context means 74 Gera ds ob Zovee3y 
Without mentioning this Mr. Owen for other reasons does suggest, to be sure, that the Cratylus 
belongs in the ‘critical group’ of dialogues that follows the Parmenides; but such meagre argu- 
ments as he gives for this arrangement are not cogent, and it is not clear whether in any case 
hie would be willing to make the Theacfetus antedate the Cratylus. Even to do so, however, would not 
suffice to explain Theaetetus 88D-r89B, for the formula of the Cratylus appears in the Buthydemus 
too, the dialogue that Mr. Owen couples with the Republic, saying that the Timaeus at once ranks 
itself with them by the assertion in Timaeus g8B2-3. To Euthydemus’ argument that no one 
speaks 74 41) dvra and that therefore Dionysiodorus in speaking: ridyO re wad Gra Ctesi 

relorts dAM rd Gora pev tpmow rnd Myet, of deren ds ye Eye? ‘This is equivalent to the definition 
of Yevbijs Adyos given in the Cratylus; and as it is there identified with Adyex 7d pj) Srra 30 here 
Ctesippus substitutes it for his earlicr statement, 6 radru Aéyww . . .o8 ra dura AMyes* upon which 
Euthydemus had seized to argue that no one speaks rd js) dera.s* When Plato’ composed the 
Euthydemus, then, he must have recognised as a fallacy che argument that it is impossible Aéyew ret 
16) Grea because re po dvra ode fore and must have held that in va so) dra Myew the words 7a jo) Gera 
mean ri dima obs udk Zorw.3 Consequently, unless one is prepared to believe that the Theaeletus 
antedates the Eulhydemus as well as the Cratylus,*1 one must look for the explanation of Theaetetus 
1881D-18oB not inthe relative chronology ofthat dialogue but in the meaning and function of the 
passage in its contest; and the same holds true with all the more force of Timaeus 38B2-3, for 


¥ Theottetur 185C-E:: of: D. Peipors, Die Erkemutnistheorie 
Platos (3874)» pp. 535 fs 

* Owen, pp. 82, 87, 94. Even amang scholars who 
hiold the ‘orthodox opinion’ that the ‘Timdeus is tater than 
the Sophist which is closely preceded in order of com 











tance; and duut, as T have down elsewhere (A,7.P, le city 
note 4 mifra),. depends upon a misinterpretation of 
Tr Rules 40 

Bul OFA. 

1 Ay was recognised by M. J, Routh, Pletonis Euthy- 





ition by the Thaat¢tus and the Parmenides there has been 
lively debate as to whether the Theaeéeus is earlier 











than. the Parienides’ ef. e.g. A. Dit, Parmdnide, pp. XU 
XIIL and Thide, pp. i204; Le Stetinin, Plato, Ty 

y UXSVIIL-LNAXG and Hi, p, igg, nm 15 Sir David 
Ren, Plas Theory of dias, pp. Boy 

11° Gf, Parmenides 143¥g~7 ancl Sophirt 2554-6, 

ze Perre CPSC HOHE, Wis-atnCD aes 
1648-2). 

ee artnldt V6HAB-R4. ‘The quasi of the tet in 
162A8-Ba does not affect the crucial point made here, 


Sues ah bail, yerézor) « ».obtlas x08 #treu it Gv (L5ABE 
ay benal however dat despite Det nh ein 
and Calogero (Studi sll” Bltationo, 244, 1 1) the text 
which Barnet adopted frm Shorey (jb, XBL (1901) 
pp. 349-53) fs surely right, for ead <j, > eloa yi) Gr in Al 
Is guaranteed both by zoi yi efvus in By and by 16 pd 
gar wh sot in As-6 and rue requlizes ea a) 
P a a ‘ ln Bia (of. Shorey's reference 10 Anal: Prior. 
sus hikes ites 989)> 

1 When later Cratylus in turn denies the possibility 
of falve statement on the ground that whatever one says 
‘one says ri de (420D), Socrates ironically remarks that 
this doctrine ix too subtle for hiew and then elicits fron 
Cratylus the grudging admisalon (4j0D-491C) that there 
«an De, fale aucrtion conning, im tie seiption to 
things of dedaucea, Gijurea, and their combinations, Wie 
thatare dissimilar or priate to ther (nb. 490D5-7, 
4g1B2-Cs and the similarity between the laiter pasiage 
and Sophist 263D1—4). 

Of Owen's statements concerning the relative 

‘af the Cratelus (pp. Bo, 9, 3. (sb fin.) ; Be, 1. 35 

Bg, 0. 9 (seh fr}; Bs, w. 6) only the inst is of any Impor- 

















densas ct Gorgias (1784), p. 326. 

6 Bulhydemns 284812. 

«When Dionysiodorus takes up the argument of 
Euthydemus again (Eullydemue 286A ft), Socrates, 
ascribing it to the circle of Protagoras and sill. more 
ancient persons (cf, Thiaetatus 167A7-8, Cretylut 4502-4), 
nays that he, has ‘always wondered a¢ this selirefuting 
docitine (ABC, of, 2B7E-a8A), 











1) Gf. P, Priedlander, Platon; 11, p. 188. Without 
cy ons Sauna of Phlegy XT pp ooh 
G, Bury in 1805, a LPs 296 
isd msinninad that he ocwioe of ee Sphit eocosele 


(3), a de ondamental for Platonim from fist 19 
Ks 


¥4 This chronology 190 hae been proposed, of course. 
So, for example, E. Pileiderer (Sukrates und Plato [1895], 
pp. 318-20, 990, 994, 342) argued for the order Theat, 

cya, and P. Natorp (Plator faken 
lakre [1921], pp. 119 and 122-3) contended that both dhe 
Eutlydemas and’ the Cratylus were written ax appendices 
to the Thesetas, thonogh both believed the Timacus to be 
‘much later composition than any of these. 

"8 The same is true of Republic 470B6-Cr. The argue 
ment there is 0 similar to that of Taracelas 8GA-B that 
according to Owen's method of interpretation the 
‘Theasteur ought to bo ranked with the Republic and both, 
mide to antedate the i. Yet, since Republic 

Passage 





427AG~4 and 47807 show that the ij dy of 478B5-Cs is 
10 sdstow yj dr, IC is posible to, interpret 
2 og ool, win are in 

298C8-10 and as ly. compatible therefore 
with the later logical analysis of falbe statenient in that 
dlalorss: an that Thos 881-1898 io be explained 
dy. a similar interpretation rather than by the relative 


iv 297E and 
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itis even less likely that the Timacus antedates the Buhydemer And the Cratylus than that the Theaeterus 
does s0.2¢ 

Even the immediate context of Timaew 38B2-3 is not considered by Mr, Owen, Moreover, 
his paraphrase of 38B2-g itself is incorrect, for Timaeus does not there assert that ‘it is illegi 
to say 70 ki) Gr fore 4) Gr'- What he does say (38A8-B3) is that we make such statements as 7d. 
yeyavis elvan yeyouds, 78 yowiperoy elves rryviperue, 70 yenjaduevon elras yerradjevov, 73 ti) ja} Ov eTvas, 
none of which is an ‘exact’ or ‘precise’ expression (dv odSv dxpiBis Adyoxer) 27 This is not at all 
the same thing as to asters that these expressions are illegitimate; against auch « misleading oon- 
fasion one should be put on guard not only by the language jtself* and by remembering that 
Plato elsewhere disparages the concer with scrupulous precision of expression. in ordinary cite 
‘cumatances?? but also by the very next sentence in this passage (3883-5), which declares that this 
js not the proper occasion for a precise account of these expressions, ' This sentence has been. 
taken by some to be a specific reference to an earlier discussion and by others to be a promise of 
such a discussion to come;'* it is neither the one nor the other, but it does clearly imply that Plato 
has more to:say than he thinks appropriate to this context concerning the possible meanings of 
these imprecise expressions, 

Itisof ordinary Greck usage that he is here speaking when he says that the expressions in question 
are employed imprecisely.* When in the Sophist he undertakes to prove that one can with im- 
punity say of rd i} dv that it is really qi) év (2541D1~2), he docs so by giving the expression a precise 
and unequivocal meaning, by explaining that p+) 6 in this context means not évarrior ri rod dyros 
but érepor udoow (ag7 Bae); andl whenever he utes the expreaion there he is careful to call attention 
to this qualification. Mr, Qwen, to be sure, gives the contrary impression, saying that ‘this formula. 
(scil. + ji) dv Zor yu) Sv) is echoed insistently and always without the reservation which would be 
required on Cornford’s interpretation’ and citing in support of this Sophist 258C2~g and Politicus 
28488 and 286B10.% The two passages in the Politicus, however, do not state the formula’ at 
all but simply referto the argument in the Sophist with the words xaldinep &v 7 oouarf mpoonvayxdionyicy 
clvax 76 ji) Sv und rip 708 aoduerod mépe ris 700 jx) Svros odaias: (sil. pxxpohoptay), In Sophist 258C2~ 
the ‘formula’ appears but not without the careful reservation, fat in 298B0~s that ui) Sr tf BO} 
as here used signifies not éarriov éxelvp (scil. @ dr) dAAd rogoBrov péioy, Erepov deetvov and again 
in the sentence in question itself (258Ca-g) that +3 0) dv is ji) dv in the same sense that has just been 
defined for 75.44) néya and 76 4, noddvsss At the conclusion of the passage Plato defines 7é elSos 708 
40) drros a8} Baxepou dow, of which 76 mpbs 76 4v Exaarov pépuov duerrWeyevov is 73 yu dv (258D5-Eg), 
Insists once more that he is not speaking of ji) ér in the sense of rolwavrlow 00 Svros (anh, and 
re-emphasises the argument that, in the sense in which he has here been speaking of it, it must 
be postible for +8 pi) Sr to We yh Gr just because itis &epav rod deror (aggAc—B1). The only other 
passuge in which the “formula” occurs at all and the only one in which it might be said to occur 
Without this qualification is that in which the whole discussion is introduced (a54Dr-2), It is 
just beeause the meaning of the expression int the Sophist is precisely defined that as it is used there 
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became of the preeeding pasage, 183C-E (wo note 1 which of Lu Radermacher, Aton 1 pp. 6 
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. 11 subea)s 7 * Cornford (Plat’s Comolugy, p. By, 1-4). took it to 





‘4 The Kuan, Conlon aia, Theses belong to 
the tare group of writings én which Plato paid no par- 
fica artention 0 he occurrence of iat while the 


be a reference tick 40 thie Sophist, Teichniller (Lilerae 
ruchi Fehien, 11, p. a6) insister that it promives a later 
discusion, which in fact occurs in Parmenider 1515-1573, 








Timaess helms to (lie jmaller group, consisting of the 
Laws, Philebs, Timeeas, Critias, Sephish, and Politics, ta 
ich ie acetirrence is comnintently avvidleds antl this fs 
the best ‘objective’ evidence that all of the writings in 
this latter group are later than any of these in the former. 
1 muwt reserve for another place discunion of Owen's 
aanempt to Fircumvent this evidence as well as of the 
merits anil shurteorings of the statisticr af vocabulary, 
which Ie rejects, und of the statistics of prose-rhythn that 
hho adopts, cee 
1 Foe this use ol dapuflés see experially Republic 340D5— 
tA, 3418-6, ‘a7, 94603 andl Proclus, fe 
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from which it follaws that the Timaru antedates the 
Purmevides. PAleclerer (Sokvates ul Plato, yp, 6B) iain 
tained that on the eomtrary it ix a, borksbard teleretice to 
the Parmenies (ef: Susemsihl, Geneische Entwickelung dor lat. 
Philasphie, 1, a 9. 976). ‘The ‘reference’ appears to 
have tet a matter of debate among the ancient gam 
mentators also (ef; Proclus, di Tinaewn a53h-F [Hl 
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‘TIMAEUS 38A48-B5, 2 


it is exempt from the criticism of Timarus $8B1—3: but this does not invalidate the assertion made 
in the Timacus, and there is no reason then why, if itis still valid, Plato could not have made it 
after he had established the precise formula of the Sophist, Aristotle provides an instructive parallel 
to this situation, In Physics 187456 he says that there i nothing vo prevent 4d rom being — 
not drAds hut—yj dr rand in Melaphsier 1003B5-t0 that, since by reference to odola even nega- 
tions of it are said to be, 8:6 jal 73 jx) do elma jo) dv ayer; but then in Metaphysics 1030A25-26 he 
asserts that it is a mere verbalism (Avyudds) to say ‘as some do’ elas 7d pup Ov, ody dec GANA ju fy, 
Te would be absurd to suppose that this third passage must represent either an earlier or a later stage 
of Aristotle's thought concerning 73 ji) sv than the other two, although its relation to them is 
analogous to that in which the statement in the Timaews stands to the tenet of the Sophist. 

¢ assertion made in the Timaeis is true, and its truth is in no wise impaired by the argument 
‘of the Sophist. ‘To say simply. r3 ju dv yx) de elvas is to speak imprecisely, for besides the meaning 
vindicated for the expression in the Sophist, rb jx) 6v is not Being, i.e. is what is other than Being, 
there are other ways in which it could and’ perhaps more probably would be interpreted, ¢.g- 


(2) ‘Now Beings is nomesistent” | Whatever the eorect reading of De M.XG, g7aAa7-Bt 
may be, this is the sense in which the author there uses dru éart rd ji) dv yu} dv to refute Gorgias, i. 
“because Non-Being (or ‘that which is not’) is non-existent’s® I is probably the sense on which 
depends the sophistical argument reported by Asclepius also.37 

(a) ‘Non-Being is non-Being.’ In this sense the copula makes the statement the tautology 
that Aristotle calls a mere verbalism. 

(g) ‘Non-Being is (exists as) non-Being.’s* Gorgias in his argument passed from the tautolo; 
of ays armani fo orcas to concliaswi8ts UBUce etal A ede shat a gpaacet 10 ED 
the Anonymus replies (979846) : ef 8€ wai gare ri gi) & px) dy, 008" overs dyoltas a%y dv 78 ph Be 
Gere 16 piv dp dor ps} dv, 78 88 wa Lorw En. 

4) ‘What is not, if it is not, exists” ‘This meaning is exemplified in the argument of Par- 
aay les 162A-B; cf. 162B1-3: 76.86 ux) dv... odaias roo alva ji) Sv (seil, erdyer), of wad 7d pip Sv aad 

avs) Sra 


‘The other expressions listed in Timaew g8B are similarly imprecise, for the predicates vax 
yepowds, clout ywiuoror, and chins yerpadjerar can he understood in three different ways: 


(1) They may be taken as periphrastic’ forms of the perfect, present, and future tenses 5° 
and, s0 understood, the three expressions would mean sitnply 78 yeynvtr yéyove, 73 yrywiuavor yiyeer, 
wh yemodjueny yerjaerat.. ‘The frst and third of these are themselves imprecise, for the first may. 
Indicate proces concluded either at the present moment of at any moment in the past and the 
third may indicate either the future conclusion of process or its future continuation. 

(2) The participles may be understood, however, ina genuinely adjectival sense, in which 
‘case the meaning is that the subject has the attribute or characteristic expressed by the participle, 
‘The distinction between this sense and the preceding onc is exemplified by the remark in Euthyplro 

vas at 71 yiyberan ++ 08x ea ywiuants dorm plywerat, AX Bru plyreras yryodjerdy dori, 

4 Aes improhable that this is aneant to refer vo Plaa’s sere, ef: Putnreh, dd Coola 1 438 (0.140, 08 | Poblets) 
Soph as mnt modern ersnentatrs supe Hs tn GF. Romy. aa Sie hig te ge! 
thes (2g8C3) wd exrenty il ob decd ig adn dr od. 

a une Hrtise eldon @e, whereas tha ene: eelerred to 49 De ALAGG. 7qAah-a8 (am whic sae Calogero, apy 
here, as Pxewdo-Alexander points our (Metuph., p. 473. eit. [nove gt ates) B 161), Of. Sextus, Adv. Math, VIL, 
do not according wo Aristotle say that mi jy dr ‘1 rkker})+ #) O# Ferry (xcil. eb pl) Ov) yoy 











































‘Asclepine (Mitaphs, p= $85, 
0-31) takes the reference 1 be ti rh ah 
Ge dres wi fin was ined by Gorgias ([Aristatle}, De ME 
if Sextus Empiricus, do Vit, 67) 
have inh min suche arguments as is, i 
kind of expressions as those to which Plato 
refers in itiarur 98B, 
5 Or that which iy Hor” oF eve 
Motapizice 101 731-32, 102695, 1051A 34-12), 
16 Cf. G, Calogero, Studi eal? Hlentsi, fut alse 
the note of Loveday and Paster in the Oxford Trandlation, 
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ues the exit of the second 5), 
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ccxiats, it is obviously absurd to say 
“For ja fir woe predicatively in this 
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styrera Prius 30108, Laws Bo0Cs-6, The 
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long wit, the periph 
BBEG-6 (GF KB, England, The Lawe of Plain. H, py 452 
‘ad foc. and Apelt’s transiation, Platows Gratce, fi. 40a). 
Gf sie St Comat Nat toBAD Inst 
s8-17 [Pohlenz]} where yepande dors — 
yemacheir dari — neler. ae 
“ete Parmaiides 1420-E Plato avoids the former am 
Ibiguity by distinguishing bewween vir yéyove and coed 
aor eine Mace Wyk. orem Wb 
Uistinguishes from yenjortan; of, Proclus, ta Parmoniden, 
col, saureate4t (Cou) and A Mail Rr. de Philo 
loge, SEVTIT (1924), py. 44-3. 
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(3) Finally, efras can be construed as existential and the participles as temporal or circum- 
stantial. Ef the expressions are so understood, they iin imprecise. Since 76 yeyonas dare 
yeyou's can mean ‘what has been exists after it has been" -yeryospavor Zors yernadevow ‘what 





will in future come to be exists when it is still about to be’, there is confission of past and future 
with the present,s= as there is also when 13 ytywiuevor Zor yryedperoy is taken to mean ‘what is in 
process of becoming exists while in process of becoming’; and, if 75 yeyords dons yeyorés is under= 
stood to mean ‘that which has come to be exists when once it has come to be’ (i.e, as soon as it 
hat completed the process of becoming), this would again make inaccurate the other two expres- 
sions, according to which the subjects exist while their becoming is still in process or has not yet 
begun.1s 

eh Plats: would Have Reon amply justified at any time in asserting as he does in Tinianus 8B 
that the expressions listed there are imprecise, His reason for making the statement ut this point 
in the Timaeus, however, must be inferred from the larger context of the paragraph in which it 
stands and in fact from the whole discourse. 

He has just characterised the temporality of the phenomenal world as a moving image of the 
unchanging ctemity of its model. Lest what he means by eternity be mistaken for perpetuity 
he has explained that terms which refer to temporal process are unconsciously misapplied 1 what 
is atemporal when we say of eternal being ‘it was, is, and will be’:«6 ‘is’ alone is truly proper to 
it, for past and future imply change and what is always changelessly the same cannot be subject 
to peapirepow wai veuirepow yieadues7 yendadas nord, yeyovdins v0y, els ails ToeaPas, or anything in 
which yévens inyolves the moving objects of sensation, Of these latter objects, then, one might infer 
from what has thus far been said, such predicates ave properly used.\* Just at this point, however, 
comes the remark that we use imprecise statements in making such predications of rb yeyouds, +3. 
7iyperov, 76 yornrinevor, and 76 yx) dy. OF these subjects the first three are abviously designations 
of the phenomenal world; but each of them and all of them together can be designated +4 y4) 6, 
in that they are not the being of the immediately preceding account, the eternal being of the ideal 
model, It is because 74 yu} dv in the context of the Timacus naturally bears this meaning that it is 
included in the list at all, where it stands at the endl as though summarising the preceding tree 
examples and generalising the contrast to riyy dfSuov o¥elay above. It may at the same time mean 
‘absolute Non-Being’ and the ‘Not-Being’ of the Sophist, and in that case the expression of which 
it is here the subject becomes still more imprecise; but, had Plato meant it exclusively in cither of 
these senses, there would have been no obvious reason for him to mention it atall in this context.a9 












So Prochus, tx Timacum, U1, p. 48, 8-10 and 29-25; poral eternity (of: we ror += parts 108 Gre wa 
¢f Sexi Lanvin, Pooh toplist Be oempenese Rev Poems Tsatieshand ig ergy an Haat 
ders wal 6 dion tavve, drernic Frvas dxdrepos winsiy), ated seenns to be (ef: alia Frag, Bi, 26-20 lerdp dxhrerrar » 
Parmenidden, Frag, 188, 20 iri yop dyert’, ok fons, 088 at foxw dovingar Gravetor .. .) aud P. Alberteli, (i Elent, 
hes Faurba), Pe 148-4 [note 11] 

s 4° Tels difficult ty refrain from taking this a direer 
reference to the arguinents whereby Parmenides is mide 
to conclude that 1 &y wir6 te aérad xal vir dMow 
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pees pastes lan a potant E b TP MCS. D5, 

Wh Antotle, Pies 295858. (dary tgal2~9),  Parmenides iv made 40 astert that whatever, 
Pp, Gre pe ypener, davai); Proches, dn Thane, 1, p.2g0, te is temporal (1417-10, 151E7-152A3) and is 


25-26 [cod ed acyun forse Bre xl péyowey), located! someyehere (14561, 134A4-5) ¢ both, 

1 Gj, Antiphanes, rag. 103, 8-4) (8 80 rtyonk mor ave denied in the Tinea he totaie bare ia eee 
tu 406" tworzep yijmer); Aristotle, De Gewratione 396A the latter in 528-C 
22-23 (ra M yuvdperow ore farur), Phyvicr 2begBab-26; 48 Cf. gBAtmar eb 8) de rd x Foran mph ry b gad 
Sinmplicis, Phys pe 1297; 1-10 wWreaurloioar =péres Myeothan, Here, Owen says in another 

4° Gf. Melistus, Frag. Bz (lars ve wn dak iy wal del éoran, costtext (p. 85), it i allowed onily t0 sy whit a yxyrijteyor 
Anaxagoras appears 10 have said) yryordvae re xni effar was and will be’. What the sentence in fact says fv iat 
al dorofas of onl or wae (Frag. A4io» Philodesnus, Dé itis proper wo say of yéreois that it was and will bey 
Pirtateyc-4 % cf. K. Resahardt, Permeides, p. 196, 0. 2]); whereas of eternal being it is proper to xay any that it ie? 
and Heraclitus had wed the formula ‘of the’ comon it ix not even forbidden here to say of yéyeuee aio that itis 
(Frag. Bjo). Plato makes his Parmenides conclude 4 In interpretations such ax Cornford’s (eee ote 
(Pormeides 155193-4) fr dpa. 3 fe wal fore al Rrran Xai supra), where rh yi) Ov is taken to mean preclely he 
‘yiyreto wal piywerat ail yerjaetas on the assuunption that, abwolite nonexistent it is forgotten that the statement 

‘Sagas gu par of ie (154%, of 45167 aout x i nied mt being untrue or menting 

'52\g) and on the other hand that, if it dors not partake Jom but a1 being imprecise. The speciic interpretations of 
vob time, «2 olte jr aote «tte foxy... o8te fora the that Thave seen (yee note 6 mupra) tend 10 
and so aidapiic for x6 10). Parmenidies him fall into this error or into one or both uf two ethers: the 
self tad vertter ald not" Hoi! Zac, Exel vie foie dyur? expeemsion in suetion is tevated ae if it were x6 oh ata 
sits (Frag. 5} ant i hae often been said that Plato's instead of x) pt Bry) Oe elvas (wo ever Proclus, fk toeaceen 
‘eriticioms of the in Tonaew) a7Es-sHA2 i an echo U1, py 48, 12) oF the Telation of this expression Uo the 
OF this line, te may have heen im Plato's mind; but, tf other dee’ is eglevted. This last tree even ot 
30, he probably Wok the viv frre as an indication of P. Shorey who takes the ion to refer specifically 
Parmenisee' failure to grayp:cleatly the notion of ater- we the tent of the Sophie (What Plato Said, p. goo). 
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Now, Plato himselfin the Timaes habitually uses of the phenomenal world the kind of expres~ 
sions that he here says are imprecise, €.g. yéyora,® yeyonds Zorw nai #7” Zorayst ypiperov wat 
droMAjnevor Svraxs 8¢ obSérore Gy. Even immediately after having stated that suck expressians 
are imprecise, he declares that the phenomenal world dorm’. . . riv dxarra xpévov yeyowds ve wat 
Gy nat codyevosss His use of such an ion at this very point must certainly have been 
deliberate: it underscores the statement (38B3-5) that this is not the proper occasion for a precise 
account of these expressions; it suggests that use of the normal idiom, imprecise though it is, is 
justified if only one is aware of its imprecision; and it invites the reader to consider for himself 
the nature of the imprecision in the expressions just listed. 

‘The phenomenal world is yeyonss, yywipeur, and yerqodpevor all together in that at every 
‘moment, past, present, ancl future, it bas been, is, and will be in process of becoming; but it is 
not yeyords of yenodueror in the sense of ever having completed that process in the past or being 
about to complete it or of existing now as an end-product of becoming or as that which in the 
future will begin the process,s nor is it, moreover, yxyrdzeor in the sense of really existing while 
in process of becoming. So it it ws 6 in that it dors not have real existences Dut itis not ye dr 
in the sense of being non-existent, for it is as like its model as it can be and being a likeness of that 
eternal existence, which it is not itself, by coming to be in it clings somehow to existence.s¢ 
Nor is it ja) y in the sense in which 7d 4 6» of the Sophist is, for the latter is an idea ‘different from. 
that of Being’ but érdpwdior ray mo\ay dvraw eIBos ty no less than is airé 1 dr,57 s0 that its mode of 
being is the eternity of the ideal model; and therefore it in turn is not yj év in the sense in which 
the phenomenal world is, while both alike are not ij 6 since neither is non-existent. 

‘So the assertion in Timaeus 3882-3 is perfectly compatible with the tenct of the Sophist, Whether 
Plato was thinking of that tenet when he set down this assertion is another question, a question to 
which there can be no answer and the answer to which is in any case irrelevant to the understand- 
ing of the passage, since what it says is equally correct and equally intelligible whether it includes 
a reference to the Sophist or does not. Timarus 38A8-B5 is not meant to propose a reformed 
linguistic usage, the adoption of which Plato came to sec is ruled out by logical absurdities.s* It 
is rather Plato's own recognition of the fact that the Greck idioms in which he expresses the nature 
‘of the phenomenal world, which is yérens and so docs not really exist while it is yet not non- 
existent, are of necessity imprecise. It is a specific example of the general warning that Timaeus 
was made (o give against expecting in his discourse mirry mirrus atrobs davrois dunhayounivaus Miyour 
kal dernpPeoutvous,39 and in this respect it resembles the passage in which he apologies for the 
order of his discourse by citing the casual and random character that manifests itself in human 
specch.' ‘Thus, fully motivated and fully intelligible in its own context, it provides no evidence 
‘at all to support the hypothesis that it must have been written before the tenet of the Sophist had 
been formulated. 
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NOTES ON SOME MANUSCRIPTS OF PLATO 


‘Criicat work on the text of Plato, which in the second hall’ of the nineteenth century had 
taken an all to easy but mistaken path, had to make a fresh start in the last years before the war 
(of 1914-18) and is still in its beginnings.’ Thus Pasqualit in 1934; and as regards the text af the 
first seven tetralogies: the subsequent twenty years have not produced any marked progress— 
essay wethig Comipasable in pretision and thoroughness to the work of Sir David Ross and 
other comtemporary scholars on the text of Aristotle. ‘This has been due in part, T suspect, to the 
prevalent impression that Burnet’s text is, if not final, at any rate firmily based on trustworthy and 
jullicient foundations. And this impression has in turn been encouraged by the paucity of fresh 
collations: Uthink Tam right in saying that to this day only avo manuscripts of this part of Plato's 
work, Band T, have been accurately collated in their entirety. In this situation it seems worth 
while tw publish the following notes, which are based on fresh collations made in preparation for 
an edition of the Gorgias, 1 am well aware of the danger of founding any general judgement of 
a manuscript upon a study of one part of it; hut I hope that scholars interested in the text of other 
dialogues may be induced to check and revise my provisional conclusions, 


1 
‘Vixpoponensis F 


‘This, manuscript, Vind. supp. phil, ge. 39, was known as far back as 18g0, when Schneider 
collated it for his edition of the Republic and christened it F. Schneider noticed how frequently 
its readings agreed with quotations in Stobacus and Eusebius; but it was Burnets who first established 
importance (2) by listing instances of its agreement, both in true and in false readings, with the 

t tradition, and (3) by listing errors peculiar to F which are of unmistakably uncial origin. 
His conclusion, thar F was independently derived from an uncial exemplar which represented an 
ancient tradition of the text distinct from that preserved in our older medineval manuscripts, was 
later elaborated and confirmed by Deneke,s and can be accepted as certain. (If further con- 
firmation is wanted, it is supplied by the papyrus fragments of the Gorgias, most of which were 
unknown 1o Burnet and Deneke. Thus at 486d6, where BTW haye 3 elacofu or and F has 
yd eloeoBas Gri #, PSA, 1200 has #8 8 elweatau dru) Again, at 522d8, where BT W have padlac 
How dv je, both F and PSI. 119 have Tous dv ye pgdlus, and so, apparently, had the Fouad I 
papymis, to judge from what is lell of it. The F tradition thus goes back at least as fiuras the second 
Contury A.D, to which all these papyri belong.) F accordingly holds a unique position among 
the manuscripts of Plato, and it is correspondingly desirable to Jearn all we can about 


1. The Krdl—Burnet collation of F. 
Burmee did not collate F himself; his information about its readings was supplied to him by 
fosel Krdl, except for the Republic, where he had Schneider's collation, His report has generally 
een accepted without question by subsequent editors, But the results of a fresh collation, whieh 
Thave made from good photographs, are decidedly disconcerting. ‘They show that in the Gorgias 
at least his report is not only very incomplete—as was inevitable, owing to the restricted amount 
of apparatus eriticas allowable in. an Oxford Classical Text—but in many places quite false. In 
particular, he attributes t F a large number of ‘good” readings which are not in fact ta be found 
i a 5908 sas Myon: at 47tet 708 

it 47205 mivrwst at 47 7d2 dort xai: at 479C7 el oot ye Sowet: at 4B0a4 duojoer: at 486a1 
buoy 4 tot pj at 51403 opey; at 545¢1 vodtra without article: at 516d9 Maoalave 
without preposition: at 52ecy &, All these readings are plausible, and some necessary; all of 
them were already known, either as modern conjectures or from inferior manuscript sources, before 
F was examined all of them had been adopted in Schanz’s edition of 1880; but unless my photo- 
graphs lie, not one of them can be found in F—its reading in all these places is identical with that 
‘Gf BTW, save at 500c3 where it has 16 4}. How did these alarming errors arise? They cannot 
be the result of mere carelesiness, though Kral was in fact a careless collator; on the other hand 
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there can be no question of impugning either his good faith or Burnet’s. ft looks rather as if Burnet 
had misinterpreted Kral’s silence in these places as meaning that F agreed with Schanz, whereas 
it really ncant that F agreed with BTW, But whatever their origin, these mis-statements seriously 
impair the foundation of Burne’s text (and those of Croiset and Theiler) in this dialogue. | Nor 
are they the only ones, Krai has sometimes confused the hand of the scribe (F) with that of the 
corrector (F, see below), e- at 482d5, where Burnet would surely have adopted wareyé\s had he 
Known it te be the reading of Fas in fact it is (xarayeAdy Cwith BT W). Further, Kral (or less 
probably Burnet) has omitted to record a mumber of readings in F which have a prima face claim 
ry consideration, such as év ye dpa for ey yep dpa (a collocation which Wilamowitz doubted) at 
469d3; the addition of ety alter copifea#a at 4o3¢7 (Which appears also in Iamblichus’ citation) ; 
sid eouBovdedonw for oupBovheseu’ at 520e4 (confirming a conjectare of Gobet). I do not know 
Whether Burnet's report of F is equally faulty. in other dialogues; but it is clear that it ought to 
be carefillly checked everywhere. 


2, The corrector of F. 

‘The original text of F had numerous lacunae, which the scribe recognised as such, since he 
left blank spaces (their origin is discussed in note I. 4 below). ‘These lacunae have been filled by 
another hand. which with Burnet I shall call f (in the Budé editions itis called F:), ‘This hand has 
‘also supplied tho scribe's other omissions, corrected many of his casual blunders, and written 
jumercus variants between the lines or in the margin. It has sometimes been supposed that its 
readings, or some of them, may have been drawn from F's exemplar and should therefore be taken 
seriously_—so most recently Professor Theiler. in. the valuable appendix critica to his text of the 
Gorgias.6 But f has been even more incompletely and incorrectly reported than bas F; and a 
more accurate collation removes all ground for this suppesition. 

ja) fis able to supply words which in F's uncial source had been obliterated by mechanical 
injury (sce below, nore L. 4). 

7h) f corrects F to agree with the main tradition even in places where the original reading 
of F is manifestly Fight, and may therefore be presumed to have stood in F's exemplar: e.g. Gorg. 
oxb2 doves F rece, Ueods BT-PS (Burnet’s apparatus is wrong, and has misled Theiler) ; ggad7 duster 
frie] F, dusley Bekker rete, Mees BT Wf (Burnet’s apparatus is again wrong); 493b4 drojruw 
Efamb, Stob, rece, duujruy BT W f; 5004 f interpolates xara (not epi) 73 adja with TW. 

Tc) Whete. the readings introduced by {diverge from the main tradition, they nearly always 
agree—as Theiler has himself pointed out—with Florentinus 85. 6 (Stallbaum's Laur. b) ; in the 
fiw eases where they do not, they have the appearance of worthless conjectures. Evidence of 
the close connection between F and Flor, 85, 6 will be quoted below, in note Il, where it will be 
shown that Flor. 85. 6 has nothing to do with F but represents a recension of the T text. 

‘d) The one yood reading in the Gorgias for which f seems to be our sole. authority is sivas 
for +45, written by Fin the margin at g6adi1; and this exception is more apparent than real, for 
Flor. 85, 6 has the meaningless conflation xis zios, evidently representing ris with xivos suprascript. 

1 conclude that f has no independent importance, at least in the Gorgias. 


3+ The relationship of Florentinus x to F. 

Is F the sole independent witness to the tradition which it represents? Bumet thought 30. 
But the claims of Florentinus x (Laur. 85, 7). a manuscript identical in contents with F but con 
siderably later (it was written in 140), have several times been put forward—tentatively by James 
‘Adam, who realised the shakiness of the evidence, more confidently by Immisch and Theiler 
‘And on the basis of the information hitherto ayailable about F and x the claim was an entirely 
reasonable one. Unfortunately, full collation of F in the Gorgias, combined with a fresh inspection. 
of crucial passages in x, shows that the appearance of independence is in fact illusory: it arose 
‘merely from the mistakes of Kral (or the omissions of Burnet) in collating F and the still more 
humerous mistakes of Stallbaum in collating x, Readings hitherto thought peculiar to F, like 
Baio at 44967, vevens emurTTuow aL 44nc9, wad Mya at 44je6, dojoe at 45205, are in fact found 
also in x. Conversely, readings like vd» Beeparay at 44766, od xptas at 452c4, ob ylp at 505b7, 
which speared to distinguish x from F, now prove to be in F also, In the instance quoted Hy 
‘Theiler to show the independence of x, 45197, the interlinear variants added by !'were misreported 
by Keil: they are in fact identical with the variants written by the first hand in the margin of x. 
Ina few cases readings foreign to F have been introduced into x by a second hand, e.g. 53) for role 
at 454b5; but that seems to be all. On the other hand, there is strong positive evidence: that x 
ig derived from F. Thus at 448d8 T has a halferased ae which could easily be read as ye: above 
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it fhas written oo: (the of BTW): x has ye cos, Again, at 449b7 F has dzoléafas, above 
which Chas written va ‘ola, the reading of Flor. 85. 6): x has dvereBéoa1. In the same 
line F has ybrdoy, above which f has written judy: x has the nonsense ) corrected 
the second lund to néuy. We must regretfully: conclude, with Schanz and Burnet, that x isa. 
copy of F, made after the latter had been corrected by 


4, The exemplar of F. 

Full collation of F tends strongly to confirm Deneke's view that it is a direct or almost direct 
transcript from an uncial manuscript, Not only docs it abound, as Burnet pointed out, in uncial 
errors foreign to the main tradition, but it is also characterised, to an extent which could not be 
guessed from Burnet’s apparatus, by faulty word-division, false accents, wildly erratic punctuation, 
and false distribution between speakers. These features suggest an exemplar in which words 
were not divided, accents few or non-existent, —punctnation scanty, change of speakers perhaps 
marked only by a marginal paragraphos—in other words, an uncial ex 3 

‘The date of F is significant in this connection. Burnet and others have assigned it to the 
fourteenth century; but Dr. Paul Maas, who kindly inspected a photograph for me, thinks the 
thirteenth more likely, and there is some evidence suggesting that characteristic readings of F 
were known to Thomas Magister,? who was Secretary to Andronicus Hat some date between 1282 
and 1398. Now it is known that the late thirteenth century was a time when Byzantine scholars 
were discovering and transcribing old uncial manuscripts which had escaped attention during 
the earlier revival of learning in the ninth and tenth cemuries.® To this renewed transcription. 
we owe inter alia the Ambrosian tradition of Theocritus and of Pindar’s Olympians. And it seems 
likely that we owe to it alsa the F tradition of Plato. For (a) the profusion of uncial errors in F 
suggests transliteration from a script which had become unfamiliar, as uncials had in the thirteenth 
century"; (4) had the F tradition been made available at an carlier date we might expect to find 
some trace of its influence in our older mediaeval manuscripts. 

‘What was the uncial exemplar like? A little detective work on F may perhaps help us to 
make a speculative guess. As mentioned above, F has numerous lacunae, where words were 
omitted and a space left blank for them by the scribe. Many if not all of these lacunae are 
demonstrably duc to mechanical injuries to the exemplar, probably wormholes. For their 
distribution is not a random one: they recur, either singly or in groups of two ar three, at regular 
intervals of about 22 [+ 2) lines (approximately 1,200 letters), sometimes forming short runs or 
series; and lacunae which belong to the same series usually correspond roughly in size, Thus, 
for example, at Gorg. 4gbe7 2 lacuna of 16 letters and one of 5 letters are followed after 23 lines 
hy a lacuna of 12 letters and one of 5 (49746); then afier 24 lines by another lacuna of 12 
(498¢7): then after 21 lines by a lacuma of 24 letters (gqgb2); then after 20 lines by a lacuna of 
10 letters (4g9c8). Or, again, starting at 508b6 we find a run of lacunae, consisting area? 
of 20, 19, 19 and 14 letters, which are separated by intervals of 22, 22 and 20 lines. not 
examined other dialogues in F; but I learn from Mr. R. S. Bluck, who has collated F for the Meno, 
that similar runs of lacunae occur there: e.g. beginning at ggby lacunae of g to 21 letters recur 
at intervals of 24, 49, 23, 23, 22, 43 and 23 lines (on two pages the injury evidently 
between two lines, so that no part of the text was lost). I seems certain that these lacunae corre- 
spond (o damaged patches in the exemplar, and that the intervals between them represent pages! 
of the exemplar, s 

We thus know the approximate number of letters per page of the exemplar. We can likewise 
make a plausible guess at the mumber of letters per line. For at Gerg. 506cx F omits, without 
marking a lacuna and without the excuse of homocotcleuton, a run of 38 letters beginning in 
the middle of a word and ending in the middle of another word (-gs, odk dySeoPjooual cov Samep 
ob duo, Xa és). Tt seems highly probable that this represents a line of the exemplar. This 
particular omission was not reported by Burnet: but my inference from it agrees pretty well with 
A. C. Clark’s inference from a study of all the unexplained omissions in F which Burnet docs 
report—he thought they pointed to a line of about 35 (+ 3) letters in one of the manuscripts through 
which F descends.13 If we assume 38 as the average number of letters per line of the exemplar, 
and divide 1,200 by 38, the quotient, 31-5, may be taken to represent something near the average 
number of lines per page: 
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‘These calculations confirm the opini that the exemplar was am uncial codex. A line of 

98 letters is rather too short Seaneniy minuscule book, ‘ 
i in any case excluded by the distribution of the lacunae). But Mr. Roberts has noticed that 
‘the dimensions I have calculated would suit very well the type of cheap papyrus codex which was 
manufactured in quantity in-and after the third century a.p,—the omnibus volumes of a poverty- 
stricken age’, as he has called thems ‘The guess is attractive. For such an origin would not 
only explain’ the frequent agreement of F with papyri and citations of Roman Imperial dates 
it would also fit Stuart Jones's conclusion that the F tradition ‘represents the “commercial” texts 
which circulated amongst the reading public, rather than the more scholarly editions‘ F in 
fact tends to vulgarise the text™6 by eliminating Attic idioms like Gaxpamios dx (Gorg. 47149) and 
oapets Eyer (4g0e4), and Attic forms like rowrant (458er) and éduixales (48327); by introducing 
Vulgar forms like drocrwmée (g6929); and by interpolating unwanted ‘explanatory’ words like 
dyoiv-at 477¢2, These features are just what we expect to find if Mr. Roberts's guess is right. 


ct 


A Byzannixe Recenstox or THe T TEXT 
“The past hundred years have seen a progressive increase in the number of 


authorities for the text of the first six tetralogies. Cobet ‘and at one time Schanz) admitted 
only B; but first T, then W and P, then F, had their i lence vindicated. To these the Budé 
editors have added ¥ (not, I think, with cqual justification in all dialogues)7 Have we 

the end of the process? No one is in a position to say ; and Wilamowitz'* was certainly right 
in stressing the need for a critical valuation of those witnesses whom Burnet too often lumped 
together as ‘scribae recentiores’. The present note is concerned with one group of such witnesses, 
to whom ioe ‘Theilers has called atzention. ee oe, 

‘Among the numerous progeny of T, Schanz** distinguished a group o! ananuscripts 
characterised by common Guisions in the Gorgias, ‘These are Laurentianus 85.6 (which was 
called b by its collator Stallbaum but will here be called Flor to avoid confusion with the crecting 
hands in the Clarkianus), and two late Parisini collated by Bekker, orto (V) and 1815 (Bekker’s I, 
here called J with Schanz). Flor contains tetralogics I-VI (the seventh in a jumbled order} 
together with Clit, Tim, and the beginning of Rep. ; its date is not later than 1355," and. probably 
not very much earlier. ¥ consists of two distinct manuscripts which were bound together in the 
reign of Henri 11, The first contains the Axiochus only: the second, ina different hand and with 
an independent numeration of quaternions, contains the Gorgias and some works of Lucian. The 
second part belonged to the fifteenth-century humanist Francisco Filelfo, and may well have been 
written for him.? J contains Gorg., Crat. and Perm. only, and is attributed by Omont to the 
sixteenth century, 

‘Schanz discerned no particular merit in these manuscripts; but Theiler points out that in the 
Gorgias they have in common a number of good or at any rate plausible readings which are not 
found in BT W or in the original text of F, and concludes that they derive these from. a distinet 
ancient recension. -He has also noticed (as already mentioned in note 1.2 above) that some of 
these readings were introduced into F by the second hand f Had he pursued his researches 
further, however, he would have discovered that for many of the readings in question Flor V J f 
are not the only, or the oldest, extant sources. 
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In the first place, on collating the Gorgias in (he Malatestianus (M), which for close om five 
centuries has lain almost:+ in the library of the Malatestas ix the little town of Cesena, 
1 found in iva large number of the readings characteristic of Theilet’s group, It i probably older 
than_any of the group—Dr. Maas assigns it tentatively to the thirteenth century, Rostagno said 
twelfth—and I was at first inclined to regard it as their source. Its contents are tetralogies I-VII, 
Spar, Clin Tim Crit. Minas, Rep in that order. But secondly, Schan2°s long ago gave reasons 
for thinking that in tetralogics I-VIT both M and Flor derive from Parisinus 1808 (Bekker's B, 
which T shall call Par since the symbol B is now appropriated to the Clarkianus), and throngh it 
from T. Initially 1 was disposed to discount his is, as Theiler appears to have done, 
since such « pedigree seemed to offer no explanation of the distinctive readings of these manuscripts. 
But a fresh examination of the text of the Gorgias in the three manuscripts has confirmed Schanz’s 
view, at least as regards this dialogue, snd has shown the source of the novelties common to M and 
Flor to be the hand of a corrector in Par. [The converse hypothesis, that M or Flor is the source 
of the corrections in Par, is excluded (a) by the fact that M Flor reproduce characteristic errors 
of the first hand in Par, e.g. 526b8 awaros BT WF rete, dSivaror Par (cores). Pari) M Flor; 
(d) by places like 54008, where the scribe of Par omitted the word adrév and restored it in the 
margin with the result that it is misplaced in M.) 

Par contains tetvalogies I-VII followed (as in M) by the Spuria, and is assigned by Omont to 
the thirteenth century. Before correction, its text was nearly everywhere identical in, the smallest 
detail: with that of Ts since, however, itt one or two places it corrects an error of T7 we may. 
suppose with Schanz hat it descends from T through an intermediary which hid been occasionally 
corrected from B (or W), In ity original state Par offered virtually>* no readings of interest which 
are not in one or other of the elder manuscripts, But it has been corrected by at least two hands 
other than the scribe’s, Tle earliest of these, Pars, is responsible for all the novelties common to 
M and Flor, Avsubsequent hand (or hinds), Pats, has added interlinear variants which often 
reappear in Y, but never in M of Flor. Pars has also in some places restored, with the sign yp., 
the original reading of T Par erased by Par. 

‘The primary question, then, is whether Par? derived his readings from Theiler’s ‘ancient 
recension’ or from his own powers of divination. But this iv not the whole of the probigms: there 
is a complication. For in addition to the novelties of Part, Flor presents others that are absent 
from Pir and M (they usually reappear in V). We have to ask ourselves a similar question about 
these readings, And we have to ask it yet again about certain readings peculiar to V or (in one 
case] VJ) “To enable my readers to form an opinion, I list below the most plausible af the 


reine belonging to these three groups,i noting those which are adopted by Bekker, Burnet 
or The 
























t. Noceltiesinteodiced into the tradition hy the fist corrector-of Parisimus 1808 (Par:). 
ay post abrica add. Par? M Flor Vf Bekker: om, BT W F (a post re add. F) 

¥' de Par: (ut vid.) M Flor V Bekker: név BT WF 

o ante mozeiav add. Part M Flor V Bekker Theiler: om. BT WF 

fpalé xo Par? M Flor V { Bekker: Saute BT WF 

kai raira ante adriv add. Par M Flor V { Beker: om. BT WF 

zovrow! Par M Flor Rekker Burnet Theiler: rovrovei(v) BT W: ravzous F 

kanios post mening add. Pars M Flor V et revera f: om, BT WF 
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Par Oxy, Stob. Here Ts false order could not have been 
corrected by conjecture. 

"The sole exception whic 1 kaye notiéed is at 
sagd7, where Par and ite derivatives have ey wéy with 
Plutarch (+r BTW). 
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et 8 post rodro add. Par M Flor Vf Bekker Burnet Theiler: om. BT WF 
Bibs oie pone a Pas M Fler Vf cum Acie Hh Bek The om BF WE 
4974 tots debposas Part M Flor V J £ Bekker: dporas 
AOUGL Byes cieety post-yeyoréves add. Par= M Flor V J et revera { Bekker: om. BT W F 

305¢3 airé Par= M(primitus) Flor V (primitus) Theiler: abnis BT WF 

511¢3 dx0fifdoaow ‘MV J {Bekker Burnet Theiles drofiBdous BT W: om. F 

Bipdg Dds de Par M Flor VJ f (etiam rec. p) Bekker Bumet Theiler: Maw dv BT W F 
2. Novelties which oppear fest in Laurentianus 85.6 (Flor). 

4573. fra Flor V Bekker Burnet Theiler: ward BT W F Par («ol Par+ in mg.) 

faker Sucal Flor V (etiam ¥) Bekker Theiler: Sexaiov BT W F Par et suprascr. m. pr. Flor 

‘badt1 hus ris Flor V J: thos f Bekker Theiler: ris BT WF Par 

$0342 rodro Flor V J cum Aristide Bekker Burnet Theiler: rodro 3 BT W F Par 

3038 karaAvayer Flor V J et revera f Theiler: xaraAvouer BT W F Par 

Bobcr éfeAyéys Flor J f Bekker: efeAGags BT W F Par 

$tecy 74 onvrod post airés add. Flor V Bekker: om. BT W F Par 

3radg Flor VJ f Bekker Burnet: 3 BT W Par: dd\' F 
g- Novelties apparently peculiar to V or ¥ J. 

46gc8 rod Abou suprascr. V cum Olympiodoro: 7p Ady V cett. 

474¢7 ta om. V 

47605 dpoloynudvww Vs suodoyounévar cett. 

48jdt ad V Bekker Theiler: dy ¥: aire cett. 

$ebah Exoyiyou V Bekker Theiler: drdyo cet 

4905 pryuura V Bekker: pyjuare cett. 

said +2) of dpyorras 3) dpyopévovs om. V Bekker 











517¢8 7 om, V J Bekker Bumnet Theiler: re F: 75 cett. 
5248 re post xareayéra add, V Bekker: om. cett.: 7 ante xereaysra add. Eus. 
52dcr ris eipuinys tupd riv alaxdy post “PaSdyardur add, V; om. cet. 





Te will be seen that Bekker, the exponent of an uninhibited eclecticism, accepted without demur 
nearly all these novelties; and that even Burnet, sceptical as he was about the value of “apographa’ 
and conservative as is his general treatment of the text, felt himself constrained to adopt four 
readings from the first group, three from the second, and one from the third. It will be seen also 
that Aristides once confirms Flor and once (perhaps) Par; and that V has in one place the seeming, 
support of Olympiodorus (but here the possibility of contamination cannot be ruled out), 
On the otlier hand: 

(i) Ic appears that the later the manuscript, the greater ils wealth of good readings: Flor 
hay more good readings than Par®, and V surpasses them both, This is contrary to the normal 
behaviour of manuscripts. 

(ii) Iris relevant to recall that Par* and Flor date, so far as can be judged, from the age of 
Manuel Meschopoulos, Thomas Magister and Triclinius—that is, from the age of deliberate and 
systematic textual emendation’—and that V has all the appearance of an “edition” of the Gorgiax 

led by « Renaissance scholar.3* 

Most of the readings I have listed can fairly be described as “normalisations’ of a more 
or less abnormal {in some cases manifestly corrupt) text. and are such as might occur to any tolerably: 
scholarly reader. 

(iy) ‘These ‘good readings are accompanied by others which are quite plainly false emenda- 
tne dietnted by ignorance of idiom or misconception of Plato’s meaning. Such are, to quote 
only a few: 

450¢5 ddr for ofy rt, Part M Flor V f 

456b8 insertion before éarpar of prjropa jy, Par* M Flor Vf; 

iret dd»—edepyeaias marked for deletion in Par, relegated to the margin in M, omitted by 

Flor V, and réxy inserted before ovisasa by Par? M Flor V_ 


Of Paul Maas, Bye. Zolwhr. 1995. 209 ffs 936, unwarranted honour to their conjectures’ (CR 68, 
and 5 ligase 441 Ee alee A. Turym, taba, 251). 
Fie’ Sophocles Recoesice ot Mapu “Meschopoulos’, "a" Wile the main tasis of V appears to be Flr, it has 
TAP roqe who shows thas the Byzantine reeensiors readings apparently derived from F (ea Gri i at 
Gf Sopiecisg each well back into the thirteenth century. 481d) and olhers characteristic of the Y group’ (eat. 
Sandbach has recently olacreed there sno lz ea ion atso8e,‘Thaler himself expres 
the powers of the ate ivean- uncertainty ‘coniecuurarne ‘debeantur bonse levianes 
fine schalaes and so, through iniscemarily crediting usius cudicis V". 
them with access to unknoven traditions, of according 














30 E, R. DODDS. 
If these things derive from Theiler’s ‘ancient recension’, must we not view all its gifts with 


suspicion? 
T conclude—most reluctantly, for T have spent much time on these manuscripts—that while 
‘Theiler has done a service in attention to them, and while the hypothesis of an independent 


ancient source cannot be excluded, it is safest to accord their readings no higher status than that 
of simple conjectures. A tentative stemma ia given below. 





E. R. Doops. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


EMPEDOCLES AND THE CLEPSYDRA 
Eurznoctss’ simile of the clepsydra (DK¢ gBroo) is a crucial document for historians of 
ancient scienee. an oe Priam and ofcn quoted mn evidence, in spite of formidable 
differences of opinion about its significance. ‘Empedocles undertook an. experi im 
"arrington) 


of the air we breathe’ (B. F: “The star example of a physical “ 
‘natural philosophers, the clepsydra, was not an experiment at 
(G. Viastos). ‘All Empedocles did was to draw the explicit 





empty: the air in it cannot be nothing at all”. clepsydra i 

(FM. Cornford}.. The simile *ha tutto il carattere di una esperienza scientifica’ (A. Traglia). 
Now whether the fragment describes. an experiment or not, it is certainly a simile, and the first 
ep must be to understand the farce ofthe simile. Tt i possible, in my views that the differences 
of opinion bout the fragment spring from various misunderstandings of the simile; and T propose 
fn this article to offer an explanation of its details which T think is new and which may enable us 
to form a clearer picture of its place in the history of science. 

Early attempts to elucidate the passage were marred by two recurrent mistakes. The first 
smistake was made by Aristotle: in introducing the quotation from Empedocles in De Respiratione 7, 
‘Aristotle uses the words ‘wal rept ris Sid raw pneripor dvamoys Mywv oferas wal xepl vis seuplas 
Réer dvamom’. Both belore and after he quotation he complains that Empedocles failed to 
make the distinction between breathing through the nostrils, which is just one of at least two kinds 
of breathing, and breathing through the windpipe, which in Aristotle's view is xepia dsurvoy}.. Now 
there is nothing in the quotation, properly understood, to show that Empedocles was speaking only of 
nostril-breathing. Diels and Burnet therefore concluded that Aristotle misunderstood the phrase ‘adv 
Zoxera réplpa’ in line 4; he thought jad» was the genitive plural of fis (nostril), though Empedocles 
meant it for the genitive plural of pads (skin). Since Aristotle says aotking about breathing through 
the skin in this chapter and Empedocles certainly meant to speak of breathing through the skin, 
Diels and Burnet must be right The second mistake was about the clepsydra (line g). For 
Jong time it was thought to be a water-clock. Many details which were obscure on this hypothesis 
became clear when Professor Last proved (in Classical Quarterly, 18, 1924, 169-73) that Empedocles 
was talking about a device for lifting and perhaps measuring liquids, which did not work in quite 
the same way as the water-clock.* 

"Tris certain, then, that fr. 100 offers a theory of breathing which includes the notion of breathing 
irough pores in the skin, and explains the theory by using the example of a familiar kind of water~ 
lifter. We must now examine the details of the simile with the help of the following analysis: 
Section Lines 

‘A. Introduction—this is the way all things breathe in and out, 1 
B.  ‘Inall [animals] there are tubes of flesh, empty of blood, stretched all over the 
surface of the body, and over their openings the outermost surface of the skin 
is pierced through with close-packed holes, so that the blood is hidden but a 


free passage is cut through for the air by these holes, © 
©. When the blood rushes away (éatfy) from them, the air rashes in (xarateoerai) e 

with a mad gush... 67 
D. |... and when the blood runs back (drBlpgioxy), the air breathes out. 8 
E. tis like what happens when a girl plays with a clepsydra. 89 
E fips the clepsydra into the water, no 






‘When she closes the vent at the ic dpe 


water enters; it is prevented by 


weight of air falling on the many holes’ 
of the strainer at the bottom . - . 





> My analysis of the simile (lines 8-21) follows shat of 
©. Rezenbogen, “Fine Fonehungmethode ante Natnr- 
swioescha Quel «Stal Geek Mathai BI 
pp 
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Section 
G. ..... until she unblocks the compressed [air-Jstream; then, as the air leaves, 
the due quantity of water enters, 14-15 
H. In the same way, when there is water in the clepsydra and the vent at the top 
(roplluoi. . . 62 mépow) is closed by the hand, air pressure from the outside, 








exerted upwards on the strainer at the bottom, olds in the water! .. . 16-19 
I... . until she lets go with her hand; then in turn, the opposite happens—as air 

nters (through the vent at the top} the due amount of water flows out. 0-21 
K. In the same way, when the blood in the body ‘rushes back again to the inmost 

part’ (raNivopooy dnatioe puydue), a stream of air enters. . 5 eo-a4 
L, —., , and when it rans back again (dvaldonp) an equal stream [of air] breathes 

‘out again, 25 


At first sight, it seems obvious that in the simile water corresponds to blood, and air to air; 
and many commentators have explained it in that yay, The breathing-in process is described by 
Empedocles (C and K} as the withdrawal of blood and entrance of afc; this must cotrespond to 
the ‘withdrawal of water from the clepsyra,and entrance of alr, But there is otly one sage Of 
the operations when this,takes place, ad that f section 1, in wich afe-enters through che vent 
At Uie top and water pours out through the strainer at the bottom. Similaty the brealhing-out 
prvcess (D and L) sruat correspond ta the entrance of water fo the clepaydra (6). 

"This hypothesis leads to a mumber of paradoxes, “The withdrawal of blood to the inside of 
the hhody must correspond to the flaw of water uf of the elepaydra,, ‘The retention of water tn 
the cepa by ale prema (H) conresponds vo sohing in the breathing proces. ‘The enance 
of air into the body through the pores iat correspond to the cutrance OF air into the clepeydra 
though he vent a the wp, a the strane atthe btom bas no counterpart bey I 
Tact, on this hypothesis the clepaydra seers merely confusing. A hull-full wine-skin, squeezed 
ionedlthe wine in teaches the mouth and then relessed, would provide a much apter illustration. 

Faced ih thee pron, ome clay ave allen Back om ee aleve hypoth 
that water in the elepaydra corresponds to ait ih the body, and air in the clepeydlra to’ Blood it 
the body. Now, the entrance o€ water a4 the air wibdraws (G) corresponds to breathing.in 
{Crahd Ke; and the depantire of wates af air receaters 1) correapindd te breaiingeoal (0 and te 

his hypothe avid the paraoxes of he former ony but invelves others us as friable 
It seem extraordinarily unlikely, in the fist place, that Empedocles would choose to make ait 
els opp pare in the avo haves of the simile; to do this simpy wks for misunderstanding, 
Morcaver, on this bypotheals, as ob ihe former one, there seem to'be no point in that feature st 
the elepsydra's bchaviour which must particulatly have been thought odd—aamely, the quest 
Uschaviour of the water when dhe vent lt blocked (Fad H). Indeed, the siuation of the clepayden 
it TH suggesis a quite impowible paraltel—air breathed fa through the porta and then fel by 
the pressure of Mood from the outside. 

Tiv all these attempts to understand the simile, since Aristolle's miatake was fist pointed out, 
there is one major alsurdity which scems hardly to have been noticed, “Whatever may be the 
truth about one's skin, one breathes through the nose and mouth, and there is no imaginahve reason 
why Empedacles shonld have dined this, No explanation of fia meaning is acceptable walest 
ie takes account of thin fact. Ver scholars have eltter ignored It or cae aaumed, weekly, that the 
hose and mouth nee simply two, pores among ma 

Moreover, no explaniiion ought to be accepted unless it'ean-shove why Empedoctes chose 
the eepodra as his illustrative model, and why having chosen it he stressed particularly itx odd 
behaviour when the top vents pluxged (F and H). 

Tt am right so far, the odd feature of Empedocles! theory is that he thought breathing takes 
Flite no enly through the-nove and enouth Bot eho through pores in the alin} asd the odd fexnares 
Of the cloqaydra's behaviour all spring from the fact that #¢ has not one but two openings, ‘The 
sohution is simple and obvious: he meant the tap vent of the clersydea to comespond to'the nose 
and mouths, and the steniner av the bottom (o the pores in the skin. 

Firat he described the pores (B) and then'states their function in lireathing: when the blood 
drainy away from them (ua the interior of the body), air takes its place (C), asd when the-blood 
returas to then, the air comes out {into the atmosphere) (D). This part of the theory depends 
on the notion that riither blood nar ait ean be (riueh) compressed; so we are entitled to ack here 
the blood withdraws to whien it leaves the pores. Empedocles dacs nou says ut he doer eay what 
happens to the: water in the elepsydra—it takes the place of air which leaves through the top 
vent (G).- tneeds ouly a very suple interpretation ofthe saute to Se thatthe Blood withdrawing 
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podorie and reading *dpien’ and in line to redding Sywole', with Regenbogen. 
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from the pores is supposed to, take the place of air breathed out through the nose and mouth, 
Correspondingly, just as the air enters the clepsydra at the top vent when the water leaves space 
for it (1), so air enters through the nose and mouth when the blood moves from the interior of the 
hody towards the pores, Empedocles' theory was that breathing in through the nose was simul- 
taneous with breathing out through the pores, and vice oersa, and that this was made possible by. 
sort of oscillation of the blood. 

‘The choice of the elepsydra is now easily explained; he needed a model with two air yents 
and liquid oscillating, as it were, between them. "The strainer in the clepsydra, corresponding to 
the pores, is probably a lucky coincidence, But of courte the analogy is still ‘not wholly exact, 
Section lof the simile seems to suggest blood streaming from the pores as one breathes in through 
the nose, It may be thought that this objection is as great as those brought against the other 
hypotheses, but I think it can be explained. Empedocles wanted to suggest that as one breathes 
in through the nose the blood falls away fowards the surface of the skin; the nearest he could get to 
this was to show that the water moves not merely towards the strainer but right through it, 
Without glass container and some sort of pump he could do no better. 

This imperfection in the model helps to explain why he draws attention particularly to the 
9d Behaviogn of theswaterfa:ike lepeyisas. As wa byeaihie ourstisouagh jicitiche! Hie BigoH feaite 
the surface of the body and air enters, He could not find a model in which air followed the liquid 
inside; but he could show, that there is air pressure on the surface so that the air would follow if it 
could.’ In section H_you cannot sce the air surprisingly holding the water in the clepsydra, but 
you can deduce that it must be there; similarly you cannot feel the air pressing on your skin but 
you can infer, from the model, that it must be there, Section F, which describes the other aspect 
of the clepsydra’s odd behaviour, seems to explain why you cannot breathe with your nose and 
mouth gagged, even though the skin has pores. ‘The water cumot enter the clepsydra, because 
the air cannot escape through the yent; similarly the blood cannot leave the surface of the body 
to: make room for air, because the air cannot escape through the nose and mouth. 

"Tic match Goct not expliia the causation of breathing, tut that ix not surpiatagy Tei Hoe 
clear what Empedoctes believed to be the motive power that causes respiration—perhaps he thought 
the blood moves naturally, as Aristotle seems to suggest (473b6 rod alparos wegundros wwetatan dru 
ai dru), Whether natural motion or internal heat is the cause, it is hardly likely that he would 
find a domestic utensil which would illustrate the cause as well, 

11 will be objected that if Empedocles wanted to make the nose and mouth correspond to the 
upper vent of the clepsydra he could have said so. Ts it quite certain that he said nothing about it? 

‘he appropriate place seems to be sections K and 1, of the fragment, which on the orthodox inter- 
protation merely repeat the sense of © and D,! In line 24 the accepted reading is aitépos «lds 
feds narépyeras otdyart Gov, ‘allépos’ is the reading of Mand the first hand of Z; the readin, 
‘of LSXP and Michael is ‘érepov', It is tempting to suggest that Empedocles wrote ‘redrepor', 
meaning ‘the other stream’ (i.e, the stream of air coming through the nose and mouth). Line 2g, 
“durndre dv maAivopoor drathue jivxdrbe', would then have to mean ‘when the blood rushes away 
in the other direction as far as the inmost part’ (i.e. the blood drains away from the chest, leaving 
space for the air'to enter, as far as the inmost part; the blood in fict moves outwards towards the 
pores). In favour of this view one can argue (1) that it makes the description of breathing in 
through the nose and mouth follow immediately after the corresponding section of the simile D5 
(2) that ‘ruAlwpeor’ (‘back in the other direction’) now refers back to line 6, which describes the 
movement of blood from the pores to the interior; this gives it a better sense than the orthodox 
imterpretation, in which it makes a rather irrelevant reference to the repetition of the whole process; 
and (3) that although at first sight SyuydSe’ seems to mean ‘away from the skin to the interior, 
it could just ax well mean ‘away from the chest (or windpipe or whatever) to the interior’; in each 
case it is the space left free by the withdrawing blood that is in question, rather than the mass of 
the blood itself: 

If this ast idea is not accepted—and 1 do not wish to insist on it—then we are still faced with 
the objection that Empedoctes said nothing about breathing through the nose and mouth. T can 
only answer that he must have known about it (what else docs ‘dvamveiv’ normally mean?) and 
We are forced to guess what he meant. My guest seem to me to have more to be sald for it tha 
any other, 

The theory of respiration which 1 attribute to Empedocles is very nearly that which Plato 
describes in the Timacus (795-c9). Plato. says explicitly that the heat of ‘the inner parts about 
the blood and the veins’ causes the movement of the air, and he believes that the air circulates 
‘outside the body, because there is no void, by a series of pushes, so that air expelled from the mouth. 
Puslics more air round to fill up through the pores the place it has vacated in the body. Whether 



















































/ Such a repetition is of course a usual feature of early Greck style; but it is hardly a necessary ote, 
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cither of these ideas was held by Empedocles I do not know. Pfato certainly seems to differ from 
Empedocls in saying nothing about movements ofthe blood. Otherwise their theories are virtually, 
¢ same, 

There is nothing surprising in this—indeed it may be regarded a8 » confirmation of my 
suggestion. Plato drew largely from the work of Philistion, the Sicilian doctor from the same 
school as Empedocles; and Philistion’s belief in respiration through the pores is known (sce 
Anonymus Londinensis XX, 24). Nor is there anything surprising in Aristotle's failure to. see 
the similarity between Plato's theory, which he criticised in De Respiratione 5, and Empedocles’, 
which he criticised for quite different reasons in De Respiratione 7. His mistaken idea that Empedocles 
was talking about nostrils instead of pores prevented him from understanding the passage. 

Empedocl theory of breathing is not pethaps, of great importance, though my suggestion, 
if ic accepted, wil at Teast have the merit of saving him from charges of perverseness which he 
fag had to bear, His theory is ill wrong, but tt no longe sil. 

It is more important to decide whether this business with the clepsydra is properly described 
45 an experiment or not. The purpose of the clepsydra in the fragment is to illustrate the fact 
that air entering the body cannot occupy an already occupied space but must have somewhere to 
go, and that space ix provided for it by movements of the blood. When Professor Farrington 
wtites (Greek Science, I, p- 53): "His great contribution to knowledge was his experimental demon- 
nation of the corporealty of he viewls alr he has some justfeation, but many qualiatios 
are necessary. There is no evidence that Empedocles wished to establish any such generalisation 
as that air is corporeal, We must realise that discovery and belief are quite different from demon- 
stration and proof; there is first the vague assumption, then the demonstration of particular cases, 
and finally the proof of a generalised proposition in precise terms, It is probable that Empedocles 
inherited a notion that air is something rather than nothing; he wished to use this notion in the 
context of a theory of respiration, but apparently decided that its particular application—the 
suggestion that blood and breath are about equally substantial and incompressible—was an obstacle 
to belief in his theory, He therefore used an illustration from ordinary experience. 

‘This is the most that can be said for the thesis that Empedocles established the corporeality 
of air by experiment. The whole business lacks certain essential features of the experimental 
method—the attempt to control the conditions exactly and to find answers to precise questions, 
and the readiness to let conclusions wait upon results. Above all, we must remember that 
Empedocles does not conclude ‘Air is therefore corporeal’ but “This is how we breathe’. ‘The 
clepsydra is much more like a persuasive analogy than an experiment. 

D. J. Fortry. 








University College, London. 


¢ region of the chext and Jung, in the aet of dise the air is turned hack andl is rooving outwante through 

the breallt outwards, is filed again by the air the body, it thrusts round the respiration inwards by way. 
surrounding the body, as it is driven round and makes of the paisage of mouth and nostrils.’ (imaeus 790, Corn= 
its way inwards through the porous flesh, Again, when ford's translation.) 





ARISTOTLE AS A HISTORIAN OF PHILOSOPHY: SOME PRELIMINARIES 


‘Te. work of Cherniss on Aristotle's criticism of the Presocratics may be compared with that 
of Jaeger on the development of Aristotle's own thought as contained in his Anviotles of 1925: 
Jaeger modestly described that epoch-making work as a Grundlegung or foundation for the history 
of the philosopher's development, and as such it has been of value not only for itself but in the 
stimulus it has given to further study, in the conrse of which the balance of its conclusions has 
been to some extent altered, Cherniss's own study is of the same pioncer kind, and if I confess to 








a feeling that it goes rather too far, the comparison with the naw classic work of Jueger will, [ hope, 
make clear my general admiration and appreciation of the fact that it is a permanent contribution 
with whieh all future scholarship will have 10 reckon. 


T cannot at this stage even begin to discuss in detail the mass of erudition on which Cherniss's 
case is built up. Nevertheless, the very widespread acceptance of his strictures on Aristotle's 
historical sense sugyest that anyone to Whom they scem extreme should lose no time in giving voice 
to his misgivings, even in general terms, before they become irrevocably canonical, This it 
has been prompted by the recent monograph of Mr. J.B. McDiarmid, Theophraitus om the Pre- 
suerte Cases atthe beginning of which we read alasply that “ihe question of Ansiotle's baa has 
been dealt with exhaustively by H, Chemiss', whose views then become, without further remark, 
the starting-point of the younger scholar’s own inquiry into the reliability of Theophrastus. Since 
in what follows I may speak critically of McDiarmid on several points, let me say that his main 
thesis, the dependence of Theophrastus on Aristotle in much of his quouwdw 84fu and the consequent 
danger of regarding him as a separate authority for Presocratic thought, scems tie enough. "The 
derivation of Theophrastus’s judgments from those of his master was already beginning to be 
recognised with fruitful results,+ and the time was ripe for a general review of the evidence. Here 
we are concerned with Aristotle himself, ‘The length to which acceptance of Cherniss's criticism 
as ‘exhaustive’ may lead is seen in the section on Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia, where 
we read (p. 104) that Theophrastus probably had the writings of Diogenes available, but ‘Diogenes's 
writings are at any rate no protection against the influence of Aristotle’, Now for anyone to 
whom, as to ourselves, the writings of Diogenes are nof available, that seems an assertion of 
unparalleled boldness, matched only by the statement on p. 121, concerning a Peripatetic inter 
pretation of Parmenides's Way of Opinion, that ‘there is nothing in Parmenides’s poem to justify 
this interpretation’. If Mr. McDiarmid had written what is all that any of us has a right to say— 
i.e, ‘there is nothing in the extant fragments of Parmenides's poem . . .—we should have been 

oper reminded of how miserably seany the surviving fragments of the Way of Opinion are, 

That he does not do so is due to his antecedent conviction, based on Cherniss, of Aristotle's ‘complete 
Alstegard! for anything that Parmenides said. 

Cherniss’s views are summarised by McDiarmid at the beginning of his study as follows (p. 86) : 


‘Aristotle is not interested in historical facts. as such at all, He ig constructing his. own 
system of philosophy, and his predecessors are of interest to him only insofar as they furnish 
material to this end. He believes that his system is final and conclusive and that, therefore, 
all earlier thinkers have been groping towards it and can be stated in its terms. Holding 
this belicf, he does not hesitate to modify or distort not only the detailed. views but also the 
fundamental attitudes of his predecessors or to make articulate the implications that doctrines 
may have for him but could not have had for their authors.’ 























Cheeniss himself says:s 


‘Aristotle as a philosopher is, of course, entirely justified in inquiring what answer am 
of the Prsceratic stems could give to the Problem of causality as he had formulated it; buc 
to suppose that such an inquiry is historical, that is, to suppose that any of these systems was 
elaborated with a view to the problem as formulated by Aristotle, is likely to lead to mis 





seal Shudier, vol. txt (1054). pp- 85-156, article contains a mont valuable and Jucid sursmmary of samme 
in hie Herds: the Ghrmie Frags of theres of his book an Aritad's Citcion of Prontorne 
(in54). Of em Ps 319 The ar ofan ae Phitemphy (Baltimore 1935), and iti making what-at 





‘Heraclitus Was perkapa directly present can be no more than legomena 
(ikea of his ere ug) from Atle? "(tala fremary on hs vicwss T hoe es Cones oe et 
mine} its statements rather than 10 the detailed analysis in. the 


2 ‘Characteristics and Elfects of Presocratic Philo jnajor work. 
sophy", Jou, af the Hist, of Ideas, xii (1951), p. 90. This 
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interpretation of those systems and certainly involves the misrepresentation of the motives 
and intentions of their authors.’ 


Now if Aristotle’s interpretation of the Presocratics is entirely unhistorical, it is scarcely worth 
while our continuing to study them. Through Theophrastus he influenced the whole doxographical 
tradition, and ae Chermiss remarks, not only do we possess no single complete work of any Pre~ 
socratic thinker, but such fragments as we have are a selection determined by the interpretations 
and formulations of Presocratic philosophy in the post-Socratic philosophers for their own philo- 
sophical purposes, chiefly by Avistotle. ‘If’, asks McDiarmid with reference to Anaximander 
{p. tor), ‘Aristotle has misinterpreted both the nature of the Infinite and the nature and functions 
ofits cotustituent parts, and if’ Theophrastus has merely repeated his misinterpretation, what positive 
historical value have their accounts?” He tries to answer his own question, but the only reasonable 
answer would be that we should have no possible means of knowing. If Aristotle and Theophrastus 
Were capable of distortion to this degree, our independent sources ar¢ quite insufficient for an 
assessment of it. We should be in the position of the (doubtless apocryphal) theologians who 
having proved the Pauline Epistles one by one to be spurious, found themselves left with no criterion 
by which to recognise a genuine cpistle if they met one. 

“Those who dismiss Aristotle's statements about his predecessors as unhistorical should at least 
be aware of what they are doing, They probably agree that Aristotle’s was one of the greatest. 
intellects of all time. ‘They probably agree that he founded formal logic, grasped the principles 
of scientific method in an even more systematic way than Plato had done, and applied these 
principles to zoology with such success that his achi in this sphere can even now excite the 
Admiration of an expert and considering the limited facilities of his age was nothing short of 
prodigious. ‘They know that he was greatly interested in the historical study of political con- 
stitutions, and so aware of the need to have a solid basis of fact underlying any edifice of political 
theory that he promoted and supervised a series of separate studies of the constitutions of the 
Greek states, some of which he wrote himself, Moreover, he composed several monographs devoted 
to separate Presocratic philosophers or schools (and some of us would give much for a sight of his 
work on the Pythayoreans), in additon—and perhaps preparatory—19 the discusion o them in 
his own philosophical works. Ihave not yet mentioned his more strictly philosophical greatness, 
the intellectual force with which he attempts the perhaps impossible task of mediating between 
Platonism and the scientific outlook, between the conflicting demands of Noywios and quouds Lyretr. 
But { think it would be agreed that no philosopher has shown himself more determined to reduce 
to a minimum the distorting effets of temperament and prejudice from which not even the most 
rational of human beings ean be entirely free. 

‘After the test of aver two thousand years, there is something faintly ridiculous about defending 
one of the world’s greatest philosophers as being on the whole clear-headed and methodical, sane 
and cautions, Yet it is evidently not superfluous, for we are now asked to believe that whereas. 
on tice topic he generally displays these qualities inthe highest degre, s soon a5 he comes to 
assess his predecessors in the philosophical tradition he is so blinded by the problems and pre- 
suppasitions of hie own thought that be loses all common sense and even any idea of the proper 
way to handle evidence. Nor is the implication of dishonesty absent. (‘His silence about Intelli- 
gence faifes Diogeness doctrine, but his motive is clear’, McDiarmid p, 105.) 

Book A of Aristotle's Metaphysics, says Cherniss (0... p- 320), ‘interprets all previous philosophy 
asa groping for his own doctrine of fourfold causality and is, in fact, intended to be a dialectical 
argument in support of that doctrine’. But we do not need Professor Cherniss to point this out. 
Aristotle tells us it himself, and indeed repeats it more than once, so alive is he to the danger of 
our forgetting it. In the Pipsics, he says (Metaph. A, ch. 3), T have dealt adequately with the 
subject of the four causes, Nevertheless it will be a usefil check on the rightness and sufficiency 
cof this classification of the modes of causation if we run through what earlier philosophers have 
had to say on the subject. Either we shall find that they adduce some different type of cause, or 
if we do not, it will give us more confidence in our own results. 

‘Vhis respect for the work of earlier thinkers is shown in his writings on other subjects too. 
‘The point of view is well brought out in Métaph, a, gg3br 1-19: 

‘We should in justice be grateful not only to those whiase opinions i is possible to share, 
but also to those whose accounts are more superficial, These too made their contribution, 

‘by developing before us the habit of thought. Without Timotheus, we should lack much 

Iytie poetry: but without Phrynis, there would have been no Timotheus. ‘The same holds 

good ‘among those who expressed themselves on the truth. From some of them we have 

accepted certain views, whereas others were responsible for the existence of these some,” 
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ni tu xpojaxyoar jude expresses a proper and historical attitude to earlier thought, and 
there # no doubt that i was Aristoti's.. To treat one's predecestors like this, instead of (ike many 
scientists and philosophers) dismissing them out of hand as immature, ill-informed or otherwise 
out of date, is a mark of intellectual maturity, It is not a premise which encourages the conclusion 
that he will go on to cook their results in order to make them square with his own. He is indeed 
less likely to do this than the man who conceals, or is unconscious of, his own real intention. The 
application of this kind of test in addition to his own reasoning shows @ stronger historical sense 
than most original philosophers possess. ‘ : 5 

In addition to the four causes, another conception fundamental to Aristotle's philosophy is 
that of natural and violent motion, Each of the elements has for him its natural place in the 
universe and it is its nature to move towards that place and, once arrived there, to remain still. 
He therefore divides all movement into natural and enforced. | Cherniss (ACP 196-209) complains 
that here too he criticises his predecessors only from the standpoint of his own theory, He refers 
particularly to the discussion of the shape and position of the earth in De caelo, ii. 13. Yet at the 
conclusion of this discussion Avistotle says (20430) : 


‘But our quarrel with the men who talk like that about motion does not concern particular 
points, but an undivided whole’. (ie. the behaviour of a particular element, earth, must not 
be considered in isolation, but only as a part of the cosmos with its universal laws.) ‘I mean 
that we must decide from the very beginning whether bodies have a natural motion or not, 
or whether, not having a natural motion, they have an enforced one. And since our decisions 
on these points have already been made’ (this refers to discussion in chapters 2-4) ‘so far as 
our available powers allowed, we must use them as dara.’ 


‘The reader could not ask for a clearer warning from the philosopher himself that he is proceeding 
on certain assumptions of his own, of which he is fully conscions; and in the words «ari rv mpodoa» 
Bérauw we have a becoming admission that his results-may not be final. 

“There is, of course, much plausibility in the argument that because he was already convinced 
of the validity of his own scheme of causation he could not but distort his predecessors to fit it, 
thus ‘thoroughly concealing and misrepresenting’ their thought (Cherniss, JH!, 1951, p. 320), but at 
the same time we must remember the mote and the beam, We are all t@ some extent at the mercy 
of our own philosophical presuppositions, and Aristotle had at least the advantages over us that 
he was an Ionian Greek like the men ef whom he was writing and that he was judging them on 
fuller evidence than we are. He sometimes says of one or other of them that if one seizes what 
We must suppose him to have meant, instead of judging by the it e language at his disposal, 
one will see that he was trying to say this or that (e.g. of Empedocles at Metaph. A 985a4, of 
Anaxagoras, 98930). ‘This practice of his can easily be held up to derision as an obvious case of 
distorting what the philosopher actually said in order to make it fit what Aristole thinks he ought 
tw have said. But can any of us hope to do better? ‘The arrogance, if such it be, of assuming that 
one knows what a man wanted to say better than he did himself, is an arrogance from which none 
of us is free. It was Whitehead who wrote: ‘Everything of importance has been said before by 
someone who did not discover it’, and this statement represents Aristotle’s attitude very fairly. 

Tt may be replied that today our aim in studying the Presocratics is purely historical, to find 
out the truth about them, whereas Aristotle’s was the substantiation of his own philosophical views. 
But in the first place, this again is to underrate the quality of Aristotle's mind as it appears clearly 
cnough in other parts of his works. He did not feet about his philosophical views as an evangelist, 
does about his religion, His interest was in the truth, and he was more capable than most of 
discarding irrational presuppositions in its pursuit. ‘Amicus Plato sed magis amica veritas’ is 
bier trmwoé'; ‘Amica veritas sed magis amicum quattuor esse genera causarum’ is, for a man of 
Aristotle's stature, nonsense. 

Further, is it such an advantage that in studying the Presocratics we have only historical 
considerations in mind? Aristotle at least knew that he was investigating a particular question, 
namely, how far they anticipated his fourfold scheme of causation (or, it may be, his conception 
of the nature of mation or the yee). Indeed the full consciousness and frankness with which 
he sets about the task is an excellent guarantee that he will not unduly distort their views. The 
modern interpreter, just’ because he is not thinking of his own philosophical presuppositions, is 
much more likely to be influenced by them unconsciously; and it is absurd to say that because 
Wwe are not philosophers we have no philosophical presuppositions. It is the philosopher who, 
because his view of things is framed consciously, is best able to free himself from the preconceptions, 
of his time, The rest of us are more likely to apply them without realising it, 

Here is an example from a scholarly modern discussion of a Presocratic philosopher, Mr. J. B. 
Raven's article on Anaxagoras in the Clasical Quariely for 1954. The insance ts all the inore 
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telling because the writer conforms to the highest standards of scholarships On p. 133 he writes: 
“Whereas every single one of the Presocratics was striving after an incor principle 

Sr cevant ster ied in failure’; si arnt 
and on the next page he adds: ‘Anaxagoras . . . in the last resort failed too." Here we look back, 
from the standpolnt ofan age to which the dstiction between corporeal and incorpareal is 4 
to an age before such a distinction was known, and we say that the men of that age were ‘striving” 
to reach that distinction. Were they? That is a difficult question to answer, but no blame 
attaches to Mr, Raven for putting it in that way, since we can only study these philosophers in the 
light of our own conceptions, nor would the study be of much value if we did not, But let us at 
least grant Aristotle a similar freedom without accusing him of distorting his sources any more 
than we are. He looked at them in the light of his own view of reality, and like the modern scholar 
{only with much more evidence at his disposal) saw them as ‘striving’ to reach the same view, 

In Chernise’s criticism much less than full weight is given to Aristotle's extreme conscientious 
ness in reporting the views of others, His statements about Empedocles and Anaxagoras in 
Meuph. A, already mentioned, are often taken as an instance of his ‘reading into’ their words what 
they did not say. If-we would justly assess his trustworthiness, it is even more important that he 
himself is careful co let us know when he ceases to quote the ‘stammering utterance’ and puts his 
oven interpretation on it. Crtcsing his interpretation of Anaxagoras at Bongo, MeDiarmid 
writes: ‘As Aristotle admits, he is not stating Anaxagoras's doctrine but giving it a logical develop- 
ment that Anaxagoras had neglected.’ He docs not scem to sce what an enormous debt we awe to 
the historical sense of the man who so long before the age of scholarship takes the trouble to warn 
us explicitly? when he departs fram the text of his author and goes on to his own interpretation, 
It justifies a certain confidence when we approach the interpreuation itself, 

In this connection may be cited what, if too much respect were not due to its author, one 
might be it's to call the reductio ad absurdtun of Professor Cherniss’s view. ‘Thales, Aristotle 

















tells us (Afetaph. A g8gb20), said that the py, or source of all things, was water, and for this reason 
he also said that the earth rests upon water. A little later (08442), Aristotle's historical conscience 
teads him (o,put the original statement more cautiously: Thales, he repeats, is said to have declared 
himself thus about the first cause. He is, however, sufficiently satisfied on the point himself to 
regard Thales as the first figure in the Ionian philosophical uadition which ascribed the ultimate 
origin of all things to a single principle, this principle being, as Aristotle saw it, a material one. 
Thales was 6 ris roiairis ddooohias dpxmyds. This will not do for Professor Cherniss, 

“What we know, he writes (JHL, 1951, p. 321), ‘of Aristotle's general method of inter~ 
preting his predecessors, however, and the specific of his dialectical history in this book 
arouses the suspicion that Thales was not led from the general doctrine that all things come 
to be from water to draw the conclusion that the earth rests upon water, but © from 
the tradition which ascribed to Thales the notion that the earth rests upon water Aristotle 
inferred that he had made water the origin of everything.” 


I would draw particular attention to this pastage because it is far from my intention to 
that Aristotle was a faultless historian or that we can never be in a position to sce his faults, He 
can certainly be detected in misinterpretation, and sometimes in self-contradition, on the subject 
of an earlier philosopher.* But to put it at its lowest, he was intellectually mature, and the fault 
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must in each case be proved before it can be assumed. Here, om the other hand, we ate asked to 
suspect him of an elementary blunder for which there is not a shred of evidence, solely on the prior 
assumption that he ‘is not interested in historical facts as such at all’. 

Tr Aristotle were capable of playing fast and loose with facts to this extent, it would hardly be 
worth while to consult such a slipshod author on any subject, whether the previous history of 
philosophy or anything else; so let us look at the manner of lis references to Thales. They should 
throw an important light on his methods and consequent trustworthines, since in this ease we know 
him to have been relying on intermediate sources only. If Thales ever wrote anything, it was Tost 
before Aristotle's day. 

‘As already noted, the statement about the first cause is given ax what ‘is said’ about Thales. 
But can we trast Aristotle to distinguish between what he has found in tradition and what is: merely 
his own conjecture? A further glance at his practice should help us to decide, Having repeated 
the simple statement, hie goes on to suggest a reason which may have influenced Thales in m: 
His words are (o83b21): 'He said that the dpy/ is water, gelting this idea perhaps from (NaBeby tows 
radrm ri GnéAnbw ee 108) seeing that the nourishment of all things is moist and that heat itself 
rises out of moisture and lives by it . . . and because the seed of all creatures is of moist nature.” 
The reason for the statement is clearly distinguished from the statement itself as a conjecture of 
‘Anstotle: we are not left wondering, I would add, because though not directly relevant to the 
present point it has a bearing on Asistotle’s general trustworthiness as an interpreter of early 
Thought, that Mr, MeDiarmid! does_no service to the history of philorophy: by simply repeating 
(on p. dg) Burnet’s statement that ‘arguments of this sort are characteristic of the ahpsislogt 
speculations that accompanied the rise of scientific medicine in the fifth century n.c. At the time 
of Thales the prevailing interest appears to have been meteorological’. Terms like ‘physiological’ 
and ‘meteorological’, with their suggestion of modern scientific departmentalism, are_ highly 
anachronistic, No technical interest in physiology is implied in the simple explanation given by 
Aristotle, and a general curiosity about the origin and maintenance of life far antedates the rise 
of scientific thought. As Professor Baldry showed in an important article, ‘interest in birth and 
other phenomena connected with sex is a regular feature of primitive societies long before other 
aspects of biology are even thought of... ‘There is every reason for supposing that the Grecks 
were no exception to this rule’. 

“The statement that the earth rests on water is referred vo again in De caelo (294029) as one 
which ‘they say Thales made’ (dv faow «inetv @, riv Majoww). In De anima we find an interestin 
form of words whereby Asote ets ws know with admirable precision (a) that he has f 
something in his authorities about Thales, and (4) that he feels justified in drawing a conclusion 
from it which nevertheless rests on no authority but his own inference: 


“It looks, ftom what is recorded about him, as if Thales too thought of the soul as a kind 
‘of motive power, if he said that the loadstone has a soul because it attracts iron’? 








Later in the same treatise we have another of Aristotle's conjectures, clearly distinguished as such 
from the statements which he has found in earlier sources: 


‘Some say that soul is mingled in the whole, which is perhaps the reason why Thales 
believed that all things are fall of gods.’ STEIE ‘i 


‘The careful wording of these ces is, for its period, remarkable, and provides the valuable 
information that in sources available to Aristotle the following statements were attributed to Thales: 
(i) water is the doy; (ii) the earth rests on water; (iif) the loadstone has a soul because it attracts 
irom; (iv) all things are full of gods. ‘To doubt this is to abandon all critical standards and stultify 
any study of the Presocratics. I would go further, and suggest that the caution and sanity exhibited 
by Aristotle compel us also to pay serious attention to his own conjectures, and I have tried to 
show that one of these has been much too hastily dismissed. 

‘In considering a so-called fragment, says Professor Chemiss (FHI, p. 319 £.), one must take into 
consideration the whole context in which it has been pi ‘a context which is sometimes as 
extensive as a whole book of Aristotle's Metaphysics. I would go even further, and say that in 
jndging Aristotle's account of any of his predecessors one must take into consideration his whole 
philosophical and historical outlook, which can only be understood by a wide and deep reading 
‘of his works on a variety of subjects, Mr, McDiarmid, for instance, holds that doubts about the 
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view of matter which Aristotle attributes to the early physicists are made antecedently not 
unreasonable ‘by the fact that he can seriously comment on the material theory of Homer in the 
same context with those of the physicists’ (p. 92). ‘This is a very misleading statement. It is true 
that Aristotle is remarkably patient with the views of even poets and mythographers (to whom he 
once stretches out a hand in a sudden-flach of sympathetic insight: 5) xai J didduulos $:ddoopds 
mig ¢ore, Metaph, A Gals), owing to his unshakable and attractive conviction that there must 
be some grain of truth in any sincerely held belief, But there is much in that mos, The lover of 
myth shares with the philosopher the all-important gift of curiosity, but no more, This is the 
same critic who could write (Melaph. B 1000818): dM sepl dv ra pollendig oopLoploww ob d&ov 
pera oxaubis oxonetv, raph 52 ray Bi" droBelfeuy Meydvran bez wvvbdverlas, and who reveals himself 
in the passage of Metaph. A which McDiarmid is discussing. There is no question of Aristotle's 
putting Homer on a level with the Milesian philosophers; otherwise he could not designate Thales 
with clear-cut emphasis as é ris roadrye didoooplas dpynyos. Only after the serious part of his 
txporiton fs over does he add that ‘there are some who say” that the old Beohiyos like Homer took 
this view of nature, then immediately dismissing that as something scarcely susceptible of verifica- 
tion and not worth further thought, he returns to Thales as the ealiest thinker relevant to his inquiry. 
Iris sad to be forced into such heavy-handed exegesis of the expressive dryness with which, after 
the mention of Homer’s Okeanos and ‘Tethys, Aristotle continues (g84bg3)2  éy ody dpyala 
tis dry Kal radu rerdyyter oboe vepl ris dilacws 9) B6fa, rdy’dr dByAov ely, Oadijs perros Neyerar 
odrws dsropnjvaotias, Homer and Thales in the same contex 

To substitute uncritical rejection for sympathetic criticism of Aristotle's account leads, in the 
absence of any better source of information, to the erection of a purely modern dogmatism in its 
place, Many examples could be quoted, but space will scarcely permit of more than one. Of 
the origin of motion in the system of Leucippus and Democritus, Aristotle sys in Metaph, A (985br9) 
that they ‘like the others, lazily shelved’ this question. In Pips, (265624) he refers to them as 
those who ‘make the void the cause of motion’. Mr. McDiarmid notes (p, 126) that Aristotle, 
and ‘Theophrastus where he is dependent on him, give the impression that the Atomists considered 
the assertion of the yoid's existence to be sufficient answer to the Eleatic denial of motion, and 
continues; ‘Clearly it was not, and the atomists can hardly have thought that it was.’ By this 
unsupported assertion he closes the door against any use of Aristotle's hint as an aid to reconstructing 
the problem as the Atomists saw it. If, instead, we fallow that hint, we may discover the ingenious 
way in which they safeguarded their system from the objections to which those of Empedocies and 
‘Andangorss were open. Parmenides had finally condermed any aystern which, like the Mfileaan 
or Pythagorean, combined the notions of a one and 4 many, An original one could never become 
many, for change and motion were impossible becatise, among other reasons, trac void was an 
inadmissible concept. Empedocles and Anaxagoras had tried to save the phenomena by abandoning 
the original unity. Positing an everlasting plurality, and accepting the Parmenidean denials of 
(a) yawow and pops and (8) void, they evidently thought they could retain the possibility of 
locomotion by a kind of reciprocal replacement (the motion which later writers compared to that 
ofa fish through water, Simpl. Pays. 659. 26 Diels). 

For motion even {o start in such a plenum, an external cause seemed necessary. Otherwise 
it would remain Jocked in a solid, frozen mass, ‘Thus whereas to blame the Milesians for omitting 
to provide a motive cause is anachronistic, to demand it in any post-Parmenidean system is right. 
The need was there and was known to be there. Hence the Lave and Strife of Empedocles and 
the Mind of Anaxagoras, But to an age for which there was still only one type of entity (that 
‘hich we should call corporeal, thouglt this torm could not come Soto use unt is contrary, the 
incorporeal, had been conceived), the introduction of Mind over the mixture must have seemed 
suspiciously like the reintroduction of unity, of a one behind the many, by a back door, thus laying 
Anaxagoras’s system wide open orice more to criticism of the Eleatic type. 

What is difficult for us to realise is the complete novelty of the idea that a trac void might exist, 
Before Patmenides the concept had not been grasped, so that the Pythagoreans could actually 
identify xed and rvetua (Ar. Phys. vi, 213622), Later it had been understood only to be denied 
as impossible. 1 suggest, therefore, that the Atamists had consciously faced the problem of the 
origin of motion and considered that they were providing a new, sufficient, and positive answer 
by attributing it to the existence of void.® "The difficulties which had faced the pluralist attempts 
to rescue plienomena from the grip of Eleatic logic were the difficulties of accounting for a hexinning 
of motian int a mass of matter heteryencous indeed, but locked together without the smallest chink 
‘of empty space between its parts, Substitute for that picture the alternative of an infinite number 
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of microscopic atoms let loose, as it were, in infinite empty space, and it is at least as reasonable to 
ask “Why should they stay stll2" as ‘Why should they move?" 

Eleatic logic compelled the Atomists to describe the void as-ré jx) dv; but this had an advantage 
ofits own. 7) dy being still what we should be inclined to call some form of body, space was some- 
thing different, a mere blank; it is po) Sv. Yet, Leucippus insists, in its own way it exists, it is there 
(Ar. Metaph, A. 985644), and not only that, but it is what makes motion possible, Thus 
Leucippus played on Parmenides the kind of trick which Odysseus played on the Cyclops. When 
asked what started motion, Anaxagoras replies ‘Mind’, ic. a positive éy somehow different in kind 
from the matter of which the cosmos is composed, Asked the same question, Leucippus.replics, 
first, that motion has been from all time, but secondly, that what makes it possible is 73 40) 1. 
Trotrs je «reve, the neighbours cannot expect to catch the murderer. 

‘Aristotle ip often astonishingly close to our own point of view. Like Mr, MeDiarmid, he thinks 
the existence of yoid is tio sufficient explanation of the possibility of motion, It is a sine qua not, 
but not the positive cause—eg. weight—which his own (incidentally erroneous) mechanics 
demanded." Hlece although he records tae they gave this answer, it does notin his eyes absolve 
them from the charge of “ightemindedness’ (jaOmula) in this respect, But if we use the evidence 
which he is a good enough historian to give us, we may succeed in overcoming both our own 
precanceptions and his and getting nearer to the mind of a pre-Platonic thinker, ‘The Atomists 
Eatne at a stage in the history of thought when the need for a positive cause of motion was bound 
up with the lack of a true conception of void. ‘The setting free of the atoms, therefore, though to 
‘Aristotle it appeared as no more than a sine qua non, seemed to them a sufficient explanation, a 
positive afrwoy, of their motion. ‘They combined it with the assertion that motion was from 
Ctemity, and considered that no further, more positive, cause was required. In this the 
of Leueippus and Democritus are more nearly in accord with the views of motion current in Europe 
since Galileo and Descartes than with the imperfect theories of Aristotle, He is certainly open 
to criticism, but not to immediate dismissal on the grounds that the Atomists could never have 
thought of the void as a sufficient answer to the Eleatic denial of motion. 

The proper treatment of Aristotle's evidence is vital for the whole history of Presocratie thought, 
Here I have done no more than suggest a few reasons for believing that it calls for further investiga= 
tion. Professor Cherniss has not so much ‘dealt exhaustively’ with the subject as opened our minds 
to new and fruitful possibilities—perhaps a greater service, As an historian Aristotle has serious 
failings, but he deserves less wholesle condemnation than he is at the moment in danger of receiving. 
‘Too hasty rejection of some of his judgments may be of less service than sympathetic criticism if 
we wish to see through his mind 10 those of his predecessors, A small contribution towards this 
sympathetic understanding wil, I hope, be an acceptable tribute (o the great Aristotelian in whose 
honour it is written.ts 
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ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, BOOK V, AND THE LAW OF ATHENS 
‘Tue publication posthumously in 1951 of Professor Joachim's commentary on the Nico- 


machean Ethics’ has raised again in an acute form the question of Aristotle's use of Athenian law 
as the basis of his discussion of justice in Book V. We are told that Joachim in his interpretation 
of this book made much use of an unpublished essay of Professor J. A, ‘Smith. It is particularly 
Unfortunate thar it bas not been found possible to trace the mamiscript of this essay among Pro- 
fessor Smith's papers since there is i good deal that is new and unorthodox in the resulting inter= 
pretation, Tt is also unfortunate that, because Joachim’s publication was posthumous, there 
pould be no reciprocity as between his and some other relatively recent and important discussions 
of the subject, especially those of H. D. B, Lee= and of La. Gernet,’ while these last two, publishing 
in the same year, were ignarant of each other's work, T have felt drawn to a brief re-examination 
of the question because I am sceptical of the general fines of Joachim’s treatment, rash though it 
fhe ta differ from both him and J. A. Smith on the interpretation of Aristotle, 

"The specific question I propose to ask is whether in N.E. V Aristotle is basing himself at all 
closely on the substantive law of Athens, and my main conclusion is negative. I think that there 
fs.a tendency, particularly in Joachim, to read too much law into what Aristotle says, to force his 
discussion into a juristic mould into which it simply does not fit, Aristotle after all is attempting 
to describe a 21,4 a tendency to feel and act ina certain way ; and, close as may be in his thought 
the connection between the man and the citizen, we pethaps ought not to look for too exact @ 
mirror of the character of the good citizen in the external institutions of the city. 

‘Aristotle begins his account with a distinction between two senses of the terms ‘justice’ and 
‘injustice’ ax commonly employed. Prefacing that a #iy ean be recognised (a) from its opposite 
and (4) froms thst in which it inheres (dnd. rv Sroxeqdww 1129017), he proceeds to examine the 
Current uses of the expression 4 dios, ‘This ean mean either the lawless man (8 mapdiopos) or 
the grasping and unfair man (8 mleordkryr xat dune). Tt follows that justice is either Jaw- 
abidingness or the absence of graspingness.s He goes on to say (t12gbr1) that since the lawless 
man is unjust and the law-abiding is just it is clear that all lawful things (duyua) are just, since 
fnvwful things are those enacted by the law-giver’s art (rd dpioydva Und rijs ropollerexis) andl we 
say that cach of these is just, Further the laws cover the whole of the citizens’ conduct (of wot 
dyopelover mepl dndyrwr). Consequently ‘justice’ in this sense is coincident with complete ‘Virtue! 
save that it is mpie Erepov. 

Has this initial distinction any important juste significance? Burnet in his mote on 4129490 
discounts the significance of the distinction altogether, attributing it to a mere accident of 
Greek linguage. diet was in the language of the courts “to be guilty’ of any offence what- 
ae anes atote is doing here i to cleat the ground of this—for his purpose irrelevant —yense 
of the word. Joachim objects with some force that this is going too far. “The common name 
{‘sjustice”” oF injustice”) covers a generic identity: the two kinds of justice (or injustice) have 
to much in common that both issue in actions advantaging or disadvantaging another’ (p. 128). 
Joachim proceeds on p. 130 to give the distinction a. specifically juristic content, following a 
Suggestion of J. A. Smith. ‘The dy dbucia of which Aristotle is here thinking includes all those 
formns of wrongdoing which rendered the agent liable to the public penal law. “The motive of the 
offence might be ethically wrong in yarious ways—e.g. lust, cowardice, temper: but the offence 
itsell is an injury t0 the community (78 wowde), and not merely to one of its members (fa rcv 
oiwavoderon}?7 Le, a breach of the law whose object is to promote the common welfare. The 
procedure at Athens in such cases was by a ypidf (indictment) or diy dquocia (public suit), and 
The offence was treated as treason to the public weal: the action was for punishment, the: penalties 
Were, for cxample, death, dryla oF loss of civil rights (lotal or partial), 2 fine, confiscation, or 
(seldom) imprisonment. ‘The law could be set in motion by any citizen.’ 

‘There seem to me two criticiams to be made of this interpretation, one less and the other more 
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serious, The less serious is the introduction of the term ypasy} into the distinction. The main 
differentia of the ypapsj was that it could be initiated by ¢ Bovdsuevor, whereas 2 Bley could only 
be initiated by the wronged individual or his nearest competent relative, There were cleatly 
various motives for throwing open the initiation of proceedings ta ¢ fouMueros in vatious types 
of case,’ but the danger of making the ypagy) in any sense equivalent to the public penal suit is 
shown by two complementary facts: qévor could never in Athenian law be redressed by a ypapr, 
while on the other hand in certain circumstances a ypad) wopauSuew involved an sitions 

defendant in no penalty at all, 

But the more serious criticism is that if Aristotle really had this distinction in mind he has 
signally failed to bring it out. ‘To have made a direct reference to this division of actions at law 
would have been an admirable method of driving home his point. He does in fact refer to such 
a division in the passage in the Rhetoric quoted by Joachim; but here he does not. Moreover 
sucha division cannot be made to corregond with what he says here ofthe evo Kinds of justice, 
For in the first place the differentia he offers of an unjust action in the particular sense is tiot that 
it entails a private rather than a public injury, but that the motive of itis a desire to over-reach 
(wheovefla). Now whatever value such a distinction may have for the moralist or the psycho- 
lowist, it is of singularly little use to the lawyer. Of course the whole question of intention may 
be very important for law and Aristotle says much that is valuable on the subject both later in 
N.E. V and in the passage of the Rlviorie referred to, But it would be ridiculous to attempt to 
remoye an act from the phere of public to tha of private law on the ground that it was done from 
a desire to over-reach and. not from lust, cowardice, revenge or what else you will: as 
‘Agrippina could have pleaded that her adultery with Pallas was merely a private wrong to Claudius 
because is motive was not pasion but policy. "And secondly, if we, try to take at all seriously the 
view that wrongs classified under dy, dBucia are for Aristotle specifically those wrongs for which 
redress was by a youd} or dixy Syjooia, we immediately get into difficulties over the redress of 
wrongs arising out of dxovoa ovmldyuara, As Joachim rightly points out on p. 137, though 
what we call crimes are included under droves owaddyara, there is nothing in Aristotle's 
classification corresponding to the distinction between crimes and torts. Further, Joachim adds, 
it i imtereating to observe that crimes expt thse which fal ner hy dla or gene 
are, according to Aristotle (and also according to Athenian legal, practice), matters of private 
law’, (My italics.) But we at once ask by what criterion we are to separate off the crimes which 
full under general injustice, and we are forced back again into the wholly unsatisfactory criterion 
of the motive of the wrongdoer. xaxyyople, to take a concrete example, will be redressable by a 
private suit i has been prompted by desi for gain, by a public suit if it has been prompted 

y some other motive, such as mere delight in back-biting. 

T suggest, then, that Aristotle is not likely to have been thinking at all of different kinds of action 
in making this distinction. He is in search of a &w and starts his search from two current linguistic 
usages. He obviously had to get out of the way that current use of the word which equated 
justice’ with ‘conforming to the law’, since he was looking for a specific. virtue. ‘This specific 
Virtue he finds in ‘fairness’, the absence of Aeoveg(a, which on his view can only be shown in 
relation to divisible, desirable goods, ype dyalé—he sums ther up in r1goba under the three 
heads of lin, xpijuara and owrypia. ‘These goods have to be distributed and their distribution 
has to be preserved. Both the initial distribution and the preservation of it are specific fi 
of the state and it was natural for Aristotle to trace the image of the és in the relevant adminis 
trative and judicial institutions of the state. It was there that the specific virtue could objectify 
itself. Moreover, the way in which Aristotle depicted this us happening enabled him to bring 
specific justice within the doctrine of the mean, since the more and the less which was the subject 
of an administrator's awasd or of a court's assessment of damages or penalty could be represented 
as the establishment or restoration of a measurable mean between a too much and a too little, 
I shall return later to the implausibility of his treatment of this subject. In the meantime I 
simply stress the point that the distinction between universal and particular justice does nat. tie 
up with any objective juristic facts and that Aristotle can hardly have asked himself what i the 
Jwristic significance of dividing. all wrongful acts into those done from mAcorefia on the one hand 
and the rest on the other, 

"Turning to Aristotle's account of specific justice, the first. question that arises is the significance 
of its classificution into dianemetie and diorthotic.'* Here again I find it difficult to accept 
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joachim’s view, developed on p. 139, that what Aristotle has primarily—if not entirely—in 
Tent uaciot dlascmetie justice Wi dieoe Tights shat Boemedl the suljest of haBivanle TDi true 
that a duaSvcaoin differs ini one important respect from other kinds of suit in having neither plaintift 
nor defendant. It is a declaratory action, deciding who has a better right among two or more 
claimants to an estate or what their shares should be or which of them is liable to some public 
burden. But, apart from the fact that there is nothing in the text to suggest that Aristotle is 
thinking in terms of legal actions at all, even if he had been, it is not easy to sec what ethical signi~ 
fcance this procedural difference could have. The ethical point of the distinction which Aristotle 
is making is fairly simple: it is that in dianemetic justice the parties must not be assumed to be 
‘equal, in dionthotic they must. Thus in an aristocratic state a non-aristocrat’s sense of justice 
should not be outraged if he gets less than an equal share of office: it should be, if he finds that an 
aristocrat who commits adultery gets off more lightly than he would have done had he been a 
hon-aristocrat, It would, I think, have been a nice point for Aristotle whether a dia3:xania for an 
inheritance fell properly under dianemetic or diorthotic justice. I find ia little sophistic when 
Joachim says on p. 144 that in such a case the fair shares would depend on the relative closeness 
‘of kin to the deceased; certainly thie answer only applies to cases of intestate succession, On these 
grounds T would prefer the conventional view that under dianemetic justice Aristotle is thinking 
Of those acts of state which were concerned with the distribution of jepurra éyadi—a class of acts 
much wider in his day than ours, particularly in. view of the mumerous new foundations which 
were occurring. These acts would include even the distribution of xAjpor or land lots, as well as 
occasional distributions of public revenues or of honours. Joachim on p. 138 objects to this view 
fon the ground that the fundamental legislative acts by which the privileges, powers and places 
rate aiigned to the coumirocet members of the cousauaity woul require dodo (péeetical 
widom), which is an intellectual virtue in its highest form and therefore not relevant to the dis- 
cussion at this point, But is there not here a confusion between, on the one hand, the determination 
‘of what form the state is to take, democratic, monarchic, aristocratic, a determination ill 
settle on what principles the wepiori dyaild are to be divided, and on the other hand the actual 
process of carrying out the distribution? The latter would surely involve the exercise of plain 
moral virtue both on the part of the distributor and the recipient, 

Here again then it is only by doing violence to the straightforward interpretation of what 
Aristotle saye that we ean find any jurisdictional pattern in hur system, He simply it not ask 
ing hinwclf, as a Roman writer might have done, what rights are protected by what actions af law. 

Tefore turning to orthotic justice afew words are necesary on the place of justice in exchange 
in Aristotle's scheme (1132bg—1133b28), For Burnet there was here no problem. He insisted 
that dioplunvede should be rendered ‘directive’ and that ‘corrective’ or epanorthotic was a part only 
of 76 SopBwrnie, He could therefore subsume the consideration of the principles of fate in 
exchange under that of ékoto owaXAdyyara, contractual obligations, He recognised that there 
was the difference that these principles were not enforceable at law whereas breaches of contract 

{ still for him the division of particular justice into dianemetic and diorthotic is exhaustive. 
“Thia view is open to two objections. Firstly the distinction between diorthotic and epanorthotic 
isa little too subtle to be thus left to the reader to deduce. Secondly we must on this theory assume 
that justice in exchange is based on arithmetical ‘proportion’ ; that is that the parties to the exchange 
are regarded as equal: this is one important differentia of diorthotic justice. But surely the one 
point to which we must firmly adhere in considering justice in exchange is that the values of the 
{wo parties are unequal. 

But if justice im exchange is not @ part of diorthotic justice it is left in a sort of limbo, ‘outside 
the sphere of strictly legal justice, in a sphere not even necessarily co-extensive with the political 
community (i.e. dhe aphere of law in its widest sense” (Joachim, p. +48), | Certainly its principles 
were not enforceable at law, for we are told in 113215 that in buying and selling and like activities 
the law allows over-reaching—ddaar Sé8omex 6 wyos—and the point is made again in 1193a2-4. 
Itis therefore not comprehended even under general justice, for of whuox dyopeoun wept dedvra.!® 
Aristotle's failure to enlarge on the paradox that dispositions which are necessary for the halding 
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together of the city—np dermoveir daidoyor cunpéve  76ks 1132b33—are not enforceable by Iaw 
is pethaps another instance of his comparative indifference to the juristic problems raised by his 
schematisation. 

Leaving aside this outwork of particular justice we may think to find in Aristotle's treatment 
of diorthotie justice a rather closer correspondence with the facts of the Athenian legal system. 
H. D. P. Lee and Joachim have given, independently, careful expositions of this correspondence. 
But even here a closer examination suggests to me some doubts. 

‘First there is the whole question of the assessment of damages or penalties, not treated by Lee 
but dealt with in some detail by Joachim on pp. t44MThe prec interpretation of Aristotle's 
mathematical scheme here is notoriously difficult and I do not pretend to understand it fully, | In 
the main, however, I would agree with Burnet, a8 against Joachim, that the point Aristotle is here 
trying to make is that in assessing what a condemned defendant should pay the court may often 
have to recognise that the wrong he has done is not exactly equivalent to the damage suffered by 
the plaintifl In such a case justice is done by transferring from one to the other the arithmetical 
mean between these wo." Joachim, on the other hand, thinks that Aristotle is anticipating 
hhere a point he makes in passing later on—11gab2q—that in some cases the status of the parties 
may make a difference to the damages. But not only do I find it difficult to get Joachim’s sense 
fut of the phrase at 1132a4; there is the further objection that this interpretation seems to run 
counter to the requirement that in diorthotic justice the parties are treated as equal. Burnet’s 
view, on the other hand, preserves Aristotle's self-consistency, but at the expense, so at least it seems 
to me, of his practical good sense. For, to take Burnet's example in his note to 11g2ag2, if the 
adiela estimated as xdpbos is 7 and the B\dBor estimated as Cyuia is 3, then the wéoov or Sieacoy 
is 5 and therefore 5 is taken from the condemned defendant and awarded to the plaintiff. But 
‘on what principle of justice should a wrong-docr be mulcted of less than the amount of the gain 
of his wrang-doing because the loss involved for his victim was less than that amount or contrariwise 
fof more when the resultant less was more? And mulatis mudandis why should the amounts received 
by the victim be varied in this fashion? 

Tn any case whether we agree here with Burnet or with Joachim, can there be any close 
resemblance between a real judicial process and the calculations described by Aristotle? It is 
hard to find any trace of such’a process in what we know of Athenian practice. In cases that came 
before the dicasts certainly the normal procedure for fixing either damages or penalties, when these 
Mere not fied by watule, was by the process of ryuiofos and drreryodan, In such cases the 
dlicasts had simply to choose between the two assessments and any, process remotely resembling 
that sugyested by Aristotle was ruled out. Vinogradoff, it is truc, in his Collected Papers, vol. ii, 
P23 lillowed by Joachim, p, 148, makes the suggestion that Aristotle is here thinking of procedure 

fore a public arbitrator. ‘In cases of damages and personal wrongs the ground for the decision 
was thoroughly prepared by the preliminary procedure before the arbiters; their valuation must 
haye supplied the frame for the alternative questions to be put to the jurors.’ ‘This is quite a plausible 
guess, buta guess none the lest. Unfortunately we do not know what happened about the assessment 
And Counter-assessment of damages in cases when an arbitrator's award had been rejected by one 
or other ofthe parties and the case referred on appeal to a dicastery. 

Finally, what are we to make of Aristotle's famous dichotomy of what, on one view at least, 
covers the whole field of diotthotic justice into owaNéynara dodo and dxovoa24 Tt may 
well be that Aristotle was the first to give clear, theoretic formulation to what was to become later 
2 fundamental distinction between obligations arising out of the concurrent wills of the two parties 
to a transaction and those in which one of the two parties has been passive—contract and tert in 
English law, obligationes ex contractu and ex delico in Roman. His use of the word ovd\ayya as the 
term to cover both kinds of relationship is a little strange and it is perhaps slightly begging the 
question when Lee writes owdtayua = obliga ‘The word should mean the ‘transaction’ rather 
than the situation arising out of it, and one would think that the application to it of the epithet 
dxodoor must have been almost an oxymoron.t® However that may be, there is no doubt a remark- 
fable parallelism between the voluntary and involuntary transactions listed here by Aristotle and 
Roman contracts and delicts, a parallelism lucidly and moderately worked out by Lee, Ivcs7 

It is, however, a distinct and much more debated question whether Aristotle is basing himself 
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at all closely on principles underlying the practice of the Athenian courts in making this distinction. 
L. Gemnet, for example, in his most suggestive article on the notion of the judgment in Athenian 
law'* has developed a strong case against such a view. Having dealt briefly with the dabucaota 
hie passes on p. 129 to Sika: in the narrower sense and discusses the classification of these suits into 
Blece apér Tera and Bika ward swos, It has been the commonly accepted view that this dis- 
tinction corresponded more or less exactly with the distinction hetween redress for breach of 
kota cuveNkdypara and redress for suffered through dxovoa cuyaMdyparat# Gernet 
casts doubts on this. In his view all Sica: are of the delictual type and he supports his view by 
four arguments. (1) The prepositions mpér and xard have not the force assigned to them, for 
(@) we have evidence for the formula xaré swes applied to actions arising out of contracts; for 


example the pseudo-Demosthenic specches 48 and 56 are so described in their titles. (b) The 
only specific text quoted to support the distinction, Isaeus xi. 34 (not as Gernet by a slip gives it 
¥-11) does not in fact do so. On the contrary the speaker is referring under Sixy xpds toa biadixnola 


and under S4ey «ard to au action for breach of contract, (2) ‘There are cases where a Siig BASBys is 
used for breach of contract and this is an action essentially delictual. (3) ‘There is no good evidence 
for any general action dealing with breach of contract as such. The Sixy oyuBodataw and bc 
ow iynay wos mentioned by Pollux do not occur in any classical text. ‘The nearest we 

to anything of the kind is in Plato, Laws X1 good, an action drelots duodoyias2® (4) Similarly 
there are normally no particular actions named after the particular contracts which they were 
designed to protect, The Bien éyyvns is the exception which proves the rule; it has a delictual 
character and was instituted to take the place of an extra-judicial execution, 

¥. Pringsheim in his important discussion of the Greek law of contract# differs on several 
points from these views of Gernot. His main concern is to show that Greek Jaw does nat know 
consensual contracts, those that derive simply from the consent of the parties. He accepts Gernet’s 
argument (3) that there was no general action dealing with breach of contract. On the other 
hand he denics that the 5é7 PAd@ys was ever used for breach of contract on the grounds that (1) ‘it 
is not probable in itself that an action based on delict could be used where the breach of contract 
consisted in mere neglect of duty’ (p. 52); (2) ‘the Bicy BAdfys makes a distinction between simple 
compensation (in case of unintentional damage: dxe) and double compensation (in case of in- 
tentional damage: éxaiv). This distinction can only be applied and is in fact exclusively applied 
to delicts’ (i {g) In the few cases where it is claimed that a contractual cast is the subject, 
of a diy BdMBys, the supporting evidence is weak. Pringsheim then proceeds to a long discussion 
of a particular kind of contract, that of loan, ‘the first transaction to be recognised by law of con- 
tract’ (p. 57). ‘This discussion leads him to conclude on p. 66 ‘that an enforceable obligation in 

ts full sense arose in Greece only if the loan contract was made in the presence of witnesses (formal 

element), ‘Their function was to testify to payment of the money by the creditor to the debtor 
{real clement), at the debtor's request assented to by the creditor (consensual clement)’. He 
does not seem to have felt called upan to go into the distinction of suits into mpds rwa and ward rwos 
and has therefore not dealt with the crucial passage in Isaeus xi. 34. On the whole, however, 
Whether we follow Gernet or Pringsheim ou the details of Athenian procedure in cases arising 
‘out of contracts we shall not find in procedure any very close counterpart to Aristotle's cate- 
gorisation of owaddypore into éeotina and dxosea, 

Te sum up briclly, I would hazard the opinion that Aristotle's treatment of justice in NUE. V 
shows only a very yeneral, owe might perhaps say an academic, interest in the actual legal institutions 
of the Athens of his day. Obviously so acute and pragmatic a mind as his would sense in the legal 
world around him some of the general principles and problems which current practice raised. 
‘Thus his realisation that in ‘transactions’, that is in the changing relations between individuals 
arising out of their activities, there are two ways in which an obligation can be created between 
two parties according to whether the wills of both or of only one of the parties have been at work 
in the transaction and that this must have an important bearing on our attitude to the obligation 
thus created—this realisation isa remarkable feat of generalisation considering the period at which 
it was made: But Aristotle does not draw from it its practical juristic consequences and by juristic 
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i insight by 2 brilliant 33 Perhaps, however, the word 
Taeademic’ is too harsh; for in his failure to develop the juristic implications of his exposition, if” 
failure it is, Aristotle is alter all true to the general trend of Greek thought, The-point is made 
admirably by Gernet at the end of the article from which I have quoted. “I est remarquable qu'il 
n'y ait guere eu en Gréce, & proprement parler, une philosophic da droit, mais plutdt, et si con- 
ay ak yobs 6 eG © won er One eerie wht fe, la partie 
ja plus substantielle de la justice—audessus du “droit correctif” que dessert le jugement des.tri- 
junaux—ce soit la “justice distributive”, par quoi les “parts” sont non pas reconnues, mais 
constituées."4 

ALR. W, Harrison: 
Merton College, Oxford. 


a1 Of, F, Schulz in: hin History of Roman Legal Science 1 fave dealt go, 1 can find nothing in Hamburger's book 
(Oxford 1954), p- 75: ‘Arbtotlc wae a student remote which would lead me to prefer his to Schul2's judgment. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND FORMS IN PLATO'S THEAETETUS 


In the last pages of the Tieactetus! Socrates is made to present four: versions of a final attempt 
to define knowledge, as tue opinion accompanied by logos, and to reject them all; yet in earlier 
dialogues ‘ability to give account’, Myo Ze OF Ayo divas Sivand, i closely associated with 
knowledge, not always, or not necessarily, knowledge of Forms, and in the Republic it is said 
to be the essential mark of the dialectician.s These facts are exceedingly hard to interpret. 
In recent years the passage has been read as an indirect defence of the earlier theory of Forms, 
as the statement of a problem answered in the Sophist by a revision of that theory and as a 
piece of radical selE-criticism. No one of these interpretations seems to me without difficulty, 
and in this article 1 shall attempt to argue for yet another solution which owes something to 
all three. 

Professor Comford,! pressing the fact that Socrates draws all his illustrations from the world 
of concrete things,? believes that Plato intended by criticism of the different versions to point the 
‘way to an old and invulnerable sense of Aéyor 8iddemu which implies that the proper objects of 
knowledge are Forms. ‘This is the statement or understanding of grounds for judgments which 
in the Mew? is said to turn true opinion into A rather similar line has been taken by 
Professor Cherniss.9 Professor Stenzel‘ thinks that the earlicr theory of Forms is vulnerable to 
Socrates’ criticism of what I call ‘the first version’, the ‘dream’, but he believes that all three of 
the later versions ‘recover their meaning’ when the problem of definition has been solved in the 
Sophist with the help of the method of diaeresis; and so restated they can be shown to apply to 
particulars as well as to Forms. Mr, R. Robinson'* argues that in the passage 10 be discussed, as 
everywhere else in the dialogue, Forms are left out of account for the very good reason that to limit 
the objects of knowledge will riot help to find out what knowledge is, but he believes that when 
Socrates refutes the version of the ‘dream’ he makes a direct attack on the view that knowledge 
imnplics ability to give account, whatever sense be given to the words, and that his criticism of the 
last two versions (ells against two of the most familiar forms of Socratic definition, 

T have not room here to do more than indicate why these interpretations scem to me unsatis- 
factory. ‘The definitions of knowledge attributed to Plato by Comnford and Stenzel seem in different 
ways (00 limited to satisfy Socrates’ original demand for a general definition, covering a number of 
different kinds of knowledge, including, or so we are given to expect, both the science of the 
matician and the skill of the craftsman.* Cornford supposes that'the only objects of knowledge 
are supra-sensible Forms, while Stenzel limits the relations in an act of knowing to those 
between genera and species. Cornford’s interpretation, if T understand it, gives no explanation at 
alll of the infallibility of knowledge, while Stenzel’s answer to this problem's su that Plato 
believed that the content of any given species could be deduced by division from the one above it, 
and ultimately from the highest genus, Being itself, though in the passage of the Saphist'« which 
Stenzel believes contains an answer to the problem of the Theaetetus Plato appears to recognise a 
symmetrical relationship between Being and Difference,!s and indeed between others of the ‘great 
Kinds, which forbids us to treat them as species and genus. On the other hand Robinson's solution 
eaves’ unexplained « difficulty inherent in the itself: the puzzling fact that Plato chooses 
to make Socrates and Theactetus meet with final defeat when they have failed to defend any of a 
number of definitions of knowledge not ane of which, if allowed to stand, scems capable of covering 
mathematical science or the skill of the craftsman, or indeed that case of knowledge which Robinson 
finds specially interesting,"® the knowledge which in one place Plato admits ix possessed by 
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eyewitnesses to a crime;t7 and this although it is possible to collect from cartier dialogues? other 
senses of Myor didéras which we might have expected Plato to have taken into account. 

“The view for which I shall argue is that the final discussion may be interpreted ay a res 
engagement in a moment of defeat. ‘The dialogue reflects a genuine state of dropia: Plato has 
hho answer to Socrates’ question, For while still confident that the most illuminating kind of know= 
edge i dialectical knowledge of Forms,'# so that no general account can be satisfactory which 
he no longer finds it possible to distinguish this kind of knowledge from true 
opinion. He is, and remains, convinced that dialectical knowledge, pethaps also by analo; 
knowledge of the mathematician and of the ‘Socratic’ craftaman, who can teach the prise of 
his craft, implies ability to give account,t which means to him ability to justify a position, whether 
statement or definition, by reasoned argument; and as long as he thinks in terms of argument, 
he finds no difficulty in distinguishing knowledge from unjustified, and so fallible, opinion, But 
he is also convinced, and continues to be convinced,** that in ilwlf knowledge is direct intuition of 
reality, and he can find no way of translating the truths discovered by dialectic into descriptions of 
objects which will enable him to distinguish an act of knowing from one of no less immediate 
opinion. 

Pe now finds himself baflled by a problem which once seemed to him merely istics 10 
explain how itis possible for a man to have an object before his mind without instantly knowing it. 
‘This i a problem which he once hoped o solve with the help ofthe doctrine of dxners and 
in the Republic it presented no difficulty because the only fallible judgments in which Plato was 
then interested could be traced back to ambiguous sense impressions and so directly. contrasted 
with knowledge of determinate and unvarying Forms. But in the apparent digression on the 

bility of false opinionts it has been. presented in a new and more deadly form, Error, it seems, 
Js possible at a purcly intellectual level,** where there is no question of being misled by imperfect 
recollection of objects once fully known, This problem Plato solves neither elsewhere nor indeed 
in the Sopkist7 which deals only with the other of the two difficulties raised in the digression, the one 
about 73 5) 62% His logic has outrun his metaphysics, and he now has things to say about Forms 
fand relations between Forms which make it virtually impossible for him to describe them, except 
in general terms, as objects at all, He can continue to call them ‘divine’, ‘eternal’ and the like, 
but he cannot show what is ‘een’ when a man is said to have knowledge of individual Forms, 

What he can do is to show that this is general problem, and that those who tacitly limit know= 
ledge to the particular are still further from solving it than those who find it necessary to posit 
Forms, ‘The three main versions examined, which are all attempts to distinguish knowledge of 
concrete things from true opinion about them, are not merely refitted but refuted by objections 
which, in their specific form, it seems possible to meet with the help of the theory of Forms, In 
cach case we find a temporary resting-place from our difficulties in the theory, though the last 
two of Socrates’ criticisms could be restated, and it seems to me likely that Plato realised that they 
could be restated, in forms dangerous to the theory itself, and all that is secured for the theory 
by the analysis of the ‘dream’ is sheer immunity from attack but no definition of knowledge, 

Tn the first version® it seems to be suggested that whereas true opinion it an unanalysed 
impression of a complex particular,se knowledge implies ability to analyse such a complex inter 
absolutely simple parts. ‘T’hese elements or ‘letters’ are sensible but can be made the subject of no 
judgments whatever, not even of the judgments of opinion, ‘They can only be named, for to make 
‘any stitemont about them involves the use of terms like “is! and ‘each’ which are applicable to other 
things and so cannot describe their peculiar nature, But of the ‘syllable’ formed from these it is 
possible to ive account, for it is of the nature of a ‘logos’ to be a complex, evpmox), of names, 
and such a logos is the expression of knowledge. 

This version Socrates refutes first by inducing Theaetetus to adtnit that the syllable is either 
all its letters or a single indivisible nature, distinct from the letters, which comes into being when 
they combine, But if we take the first course, we are guilty of the absurdity of supposing that 
while each of the letters is unknowable, we still know them all; if'we take the second, we pana 

-ed by yet another ‘simple’ of which no account can be given. 
This first criticism has been read in two ways, both of which have been thought to tell against 
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Plato's earlier theories. Robinsons is, I believe, alone in thinking that it is an attack on the whole 
notion that knowledge implies giving account, and tends to show that there may be 
‘of what is Doyov. The orthodox view is that Socrates refutes only the notion. that there may 


knowledge of complexes whose elements are simple and so unknowable, but it has been suggested 
by Stenzel) and Ryle™ that the Forms of the earlier dialogues were simples of just this kind, 
Robinson’s view seems to me untenable. Plato is the doctrine of simples in such x 


way that we expect him to show that it is inadmissible. He uses the device with which in dhe 
‘Suphists ke attacks the theorists who believe that only statements of sheer identity are logically. 
sound: he describes the simples with the help of words which he later rejects as inapplicable.s® If 
We take him seriously, we make nonsense of the whole business of giving things names, which, as 
Plato assumes in the Cratylus,37 is an act of discrimination, and as soon as we discriminate, we set things 
in relation to each other and cease to regard them as absolutely simple, It seems to me significant 
that when in the Parmenidess® the philosopher attempts to separate off such a simple in his first 
hypothesis ef & dorw, he concludes: 08" dpa dvopa Eorw air@ otb2 Méyos OBE wis emuarryjey OBE 
aintyais oi8% 86fa. Moreover, it does notscem to me true that the tends to show that ‘if ele- 
ments are unknowable because they have no loges, ing is ble’.19 Everything is un- 
knowable only if everything is'a complex of simples. But the attempt to construct complexes of 
such simples breaks down. "We find ourselves conftonted either by @ mere aggregate or by an (a 
ducpuoros, itself unrelated to letters, that is by something utterly unlike a syllable. “The argument 
seems rather to imply that if there is to be knowledge of complexes, there must be a sense, neces- 
sarily a second sense, in which it is possible to give account of their elements, 

"The suggestion of Stenzel and Ryle seems to me more plausible. Two quite different issues 
seem to be raised: (1) are the Forms of the earlier dialogues indivisible? (2) are they intuited 
in vacw as if unrelated to each other or to anything else? Only if both questions can be answered: 
alfirmatively do we scem justified in believing that they were supposed toe simples in the dangerous 
sense. For Plato takes special pains to show that the (5a dydpiros is unknowable not simply 
because it is indivisible but because it is a single isolated object i 

"The evidence, auch as it is, seems to be all indirect. ns “facie the first question might seem 
to be settled by the fact that the epithet poroadés, which in other contexts Plato uses to mean 
‘without parts," and in che Tivaetetus is treated as a synonym for djdpurrox,# is in the carlier 
dialogues applied to Forms. But the term it found in contests 19 which the notion that Forms 
are indivisible scems entircly irrelevant, In the + it is used to contrast the Form of 
beauty with what is beautiful in some contexts and ugly in others; and in the Phacdets itis closely 
associated with the immunity of Forms from cl It seems to mean not ‘without parts’ but 
‘nniform’, ‘invariable’, ‘without ambiguity’, something which comes close in meaning to «puis 
and cals ‘without trace af its opposite’. If so it tells us nothing about the simplicity of Forms 
in the first sense, though it might tell vs something about their simplicity in the second, for nothing 
‘would seem more surely to guarantee their uniformity than a complete absence of ‘context’, 

“There is indeed one passage in the Parmerides which has been thought to show that Plato ouce 
held that there was no communication between Forms,s? Parmenides 129A6-Eg, But in this passage 
Socrates dors not suggest that he expects Forms to be incapable of ‘mingling’ but of ‘mingling and 
separation’,s* and by “mingling and separation’ he scems to mean something very like that swing 
between opposite characters described in the Symposium. He is in no way surprised that particulars 
thould bethowu to admit of oppostes like ane and many. but he would be shorked to Bnd Unity 
and Plurality behaving in that way.” 

In the Sophst,s» however, in # passage designed to show bow there is communication between 
just the ‘kinds’ cited as Forms in the Parmenides,s* Plato that there is a sense in which they 
do admit of their opposites. Movement is the same as itself and different from any other "kind’,$ 
and it is easy to develop the argument to show that Unity is a many in that it admits of predicates 
like Being and Difference, and Plurality a one in that it is one Form. Such relationships present 
no difficulty onée we have been enabled with the help of the notions of rabrév and 73 Erepor to dis- 
tinguish the 4s’ of identity from the “is' of predication, and in the Philebusss problems about the unity 
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and plurality of concrete things are described as ‘childish and easy and a serious hindrance to 
discussion’, It i plausible to suppose that in the Sophist Plato corrects an carlier view that 
Forms are unrelated simples, and that the difficulty from which their supposed simplicity 
was to set them free is unreal. rake 

But i seems unlikely that this is far inference from the two pastages. For in x dialogue 
generally thought to be later than the Sophist, the Philebus, Plato is to describe Forms 
Ss dueverdrar’ Exurre,st where again, to judge from the context and Socrates’ earlier use of the 
metaphor, he seems to mean “having unvarying character’, ‘without trace of an opposite’, and so 
Surpassing concrete things in dew, truth to type, as a small quantity of what is pure white 
Surpasses peuerynérou wold Aeveod 55 It looks as if Plato did not suppose that the ‘multiformit 
Of perceptibles could be explained away and with it the need to posit entities which were pormedy. 
‘The confusion between universals and perfect types which it porible for Him. to compare 
Forms with particulars in this way is still evident in the Sophist,s¢where he illustrates the point that no 
Form can stand in a relation of sheer identity with its opposite by saying that Movement does not rest. 

“The indirect evidence for the indivibility of Farms seems to me strong, 1 can find in the 
earlier dialogues no trace of a distinction between simple and complex Forms, and yet any defini- 
tion of a Form which named its parts would imply that it was composed of simpler Forms, for 
although the number and nature of Forms explicitly mentioned are limited, Plato seems sufficiently 
aware of their universal character to posit in theory a Form for every term.37 Stenzel 
seems to be right in saying that we have no evidence in the earlier dialogues that he divided individual 
Forms into genus and species, if indeed he ever did. He is ina sense aware of the relation between 
genus and species when in the Phaedoss he points out that + ray spuiw USéa carries with ity weperr) 
sop but looks as ihe thought of them at ditinct Form with an interes relationship. He 
may be feeling after the notion of a complex Form in the Politicus,*° where he © the Form 
of the Statesman to a syllable, but in the Sophist he still seems to have the idea that genera and 
species are interconnected Forms. 

‘On the other hand the indireet evidence seems to tell against the view that in the earlier 
dialogues Plato believed that single Forms could be intuited ix acu. The only passage which 
suggests this is the account of beauty in the Symporium,*? which contains a description of an act of 
knowing as sheer intuition of a single object*! and makes no reference to reasoning which might 
have sept ta relation to other Fores. But in this respect itis to be contrasted with Wc accoomnts 
of knowledge of Forms in the Republic, and they seem to me right who have argued that Diotima 
is describing contemplation rather than a typical case of knowledge.*s Not all Farms seem capable 
of being ‘known’ in this way, and in the Phaedras** we find a similar account of the vision of single 
Forms, although when Plato wrote this dialogue he had a lively interest in diaeresis, which seems 
to imply that some Forms at least are related to each other and known only in their interrelation, 

T can find no passage in the Refublic which carries similar implications. For while Plato 
often speaks of single Forms as standards of conduct,¢7 intuition of which enables us to discriminate 
inteligently between particular cates he nowhere describes such inution as knowledge, though 
he does of course imply that we have knowledge of Forms intuited as standards.** If knowledge 
is intuition of single Forms, it is hard to see what we are to make of Plato's insistence that dialectic 
is essentially synoptic, that Forms are fully known only in relation to the Good, and that knowledge 
of this Form, as of every other, implics ability to give an account.¢ It is unfortunate that Plato 
tells us s0 little about this process, and in particular does not explain what he means by sayin, 
wut tie eed i to be abeteacied om caccrehang ett. Te occ umes to eemcne ee Cae 
does in his translation, that by ‘everything else’ Plato means ‘all other Forms’ so that to distinguish 
the Good is to set it in relation to all the rest, for he may be thinking primarily of inadequate con- 
cepts like health or pleasure, and in the Ssmpesivm beauty is distinguished from concepts of a similar 
kind only (o be contemplated in itself, But he docs suggest that the ‘account’ is to be defended 
against criticism by argument, and. we should expect it to contain some explanation of the way 
in which the Good is causally related to truth and knowledge, since such is the conclusion we have 
to make when we are finally confronted by the Good. We have no reason to believe that Plato 
had at this time tried to work out any schema of relationships between the terms used in definitions, 
which in the earlier dialogues reflect in their variety the many senses of the question ‘What is X2?"7 
but that definition means setting one thing in relation to another it seems impossible to deny. 
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Tt scems to me, then, that so far from being vulnerable to Socrates" criticism of the first version 
‘a case might be made for holding that it is just the virruc of the earlier theory of Forms that it 
‘provides us with ultimate units of analysis which are comparable with true parts of wholcs. For 
Bs Plato recognises elsewhere, most clearly pethaps in the Phaedrw,7+ it is of the nature of parts of 
‘wholes not to be absolutely simple but to possess a character appropriate to each other and to the 
wholes in which they combine, - That Plato intended us to draw such a conclusion from his examina 
tion of the first version it is not possible to prove, but Socrates’ very uncompromising treatment of 
the distinction between 7) dor and 7d dawrra was surely meant to disturb us, as it did Theactetus 7 
and in Parmenides,7* in an apparenily straight bit of reasotiing, he argues for 2 distinction between 
‘all’ and ‘whole’ in words which directly recall those of the Theaetetur, and in Theseletus 20302 ft. he 
makes Theactetus unconsciously admit that after all it is possible to give some kind of a definition 
of letters, 

Moreover, in his second criticism7? of the first version Socrates makes a point which invites us 
toapply the analogy of letters to Forms and in a familiar way. When we learn to read, our crucial 
task is not to recognise syllables but to recognise our letters without being misled by their arrange- 
ment in spoken and written syllables, It seems to be just Plato's contention in the Refublic?* that 
dialectic frees 2 man from the danger of being misled about justice and beauty by the different 
‘contexts in which they are presented in sense experience. He fooks beyond the manifold of experi- 
ence in which beauty is variously associated with actions and bodies and Forms to the single nature 
by which the concepts drawn from experience are judged. We might express this as ability to 
recognise letters in spoken or written syllables, except that in the middle books of the Republic he 
‘will not allow that Forms are really evemplifed by particulars, which are therefore not strictly com- 
parable with letters. This seems to have been one of the points on which Plato has changed his 
mind.2? He may haye returned to the position which seems to be reflected in the Book 
af the Republic in which he explicitly compares knowledge of Forms with the recognition of letters 
and represents particulars by words, 

‘The point seems to be further developed in Socrates’ criticism of the second of the three main 
versions," in which he tries to distinguish between ‘knowing’ something and merely ‘opining’ it 
by suggesting that whereas in opinion we give a rough description by, enumerating the obvious 
but still complex of which something consists, in knowledge we ‘give account’ of it in the 
sense that we analyse it into parts which are no longer, absolutely simple but still incapable of 
further division. In opinion at the best we spell a word by syllables, in knowledge we give its 
letters, ‘This version Socrates shows will not do by reminding Theactetus that there is a stage in 
Tearning to read and write when we get a letter right in one word and wrong in another, In such 
“eases we ‘give an account of” the word in the way suggested, but no one will allow that we have 
knowledge. This argument scems to lead directly to the conclusion that knowledge of universals 
is prior to and implied by knowledge of instances. When we say that, if'we are to read and write, 
we must know our letters, we mean by ‘letters’ not the sounds we hear or the marks on a particular 
page but the abstract symbols. Once again it scems to be the virtue of Socrates’ analogy that it 

wides us with means whereby we may show that the dial is 
ditions of knowledge than one who tries to identify it with any 
although to equate Forms with universals is to oversimp! 
sets to Forms, there seems to be no evidence that he ever consciously distinguished between them. 

Socrates’ treatment of the last version,* that (o give an account is to state the mark whereby 
a thing may be distinguished from everything else, is rather different. No positive point is made 
which tells in favour of the theory of Forms, but his specific criticism seems relevant only to par 
Uculars, For his argument is that if we are to have no more than true opinion about X, say 
‘Theactetus, we must already have ished him from everything else or we shall be thinking 
not of him but of men in general or at the best of men of a certain physical type. But it is nonsense 
to suggest that the addition of true opinion about the differentia can turn true opinion into know- 
ledge, and if we say that we must know the differentia, we argue in a circle. ‘There seems to be no 
ay in which we might select from Forms elements of greater oF less generality, unless indeed we 
suppose that they are complexes made up of genera and species. If, as I believe, this passage docs 
contain tacit criticism of the theory of Forms, it is not to be found in the first part of Socrates’ 
criticiam. 

‘Examination of the three main versions reveals some of the virtues of the theory of Forms and 
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(goes some way to suggest that knowledge cannot be explained without their help, butit has provided 
tis with no ‘fourth sense’ of Méyov we cannot identify knowledge with understanding of 
intelligible Forms and truths about them'.*! For the analysis of particulars into constituent 
Forms has been shown by the criticism of the second version to be less than knowledge,"+ and if 
wwe ty to restate the first Version in terms of Forms and nothing but Forms, and suppose that dialectic 
‘gives an account of complexes of Forms in universal propositions, we find that Socrates’ criticism 
‘Of the second version tells against this too. It scems perfectly possible for us to relate a Form 
Correctly in one proposition and wrongly in another. We may correctly affirm that Rest and 
Movement differ rom Being while still aware that there are an indefinite number of puzzles about 
Being to which we have no answer.ts In the Politicu™* at least Plato seems to recognise this. 
For he points out, though for quite another purpose, that we may recognise Combination and 
Separation in the complex notion of Weaving and yet fail to perceive its presence in the more 
difficult syllable, Statesmanship. 

‘In some sense, then, the object of knowledge scems to be the ‘letter’ and not the ‘syllable’, the 
Form and not the complex of Forms, We have to find # set of relations, other than those which 
obtain between parts and whole, which are the permanent possession of Forms, and may be used 
to distinguish them securely in every onc of the complexes in which they may be found. But at once 
‘we are confronted by the difficulty raised in the last part of Socrates’ criticism of the final version.*7 
Ifwe are to make no more than true statements about Forms, we must be already thinking of them 
as distinct natures, and so be already in some sense aware of the relations which distinguish them 
from other Forms. 

Plato does seem to have provided some sort of answer to the problem of “knowing’ such letters 
in the Sophist," but not in a form which can be reconciled with belief that knowledge is direct 
intuition of objects. For there Plato compares dialectic with the art of the grammarian, who, as 
‘Theactetus earlier recognised,*# knows his letters in a specially satisfactory way. The dialectician 
secures himself against the danger of mistaking the same Form for a different one or a different 
Form for the same one by working out the general rules for the combination of Forms just as the 
grammarian works out the rules for the combination of leers. But knowledge of such purely 
potential relationships cannot without absurdity be treated as a form of direct intuition of permanent 
Telations between objects. As long as the philosopher thinks in terms of propositions, he can work 
Out the relations of compatibility and entailment which govern the combination of Forms in general 
statements definitions, and enable him to give reasons for accepting or rejecting them; but if he 
arte mandate mies fox eomibianriog tale deasipfsoaa Of actual eotatons Getitecs; mettantiyscal 
objects, he has to meet the difficulty raised in Parmenides 1914 ff. and others worse. _ It is not merely 
that all Forms are shown to ‘partake’ of Forms like Difference and Being,»* but that these Forms 
partake of each other and on the Strangers principles Dilerene ial can be dltingushed 
from other Forms only if we suppose that in some sense it partakes of itself. 

Plato's use of such metaphors in the Sophist, which seems almost light-hearted after the struggles 
of the Parmenides, would have been inexplicable if the theory of Forms had ever been merely, or 
even primarily, « metaphysical theory and not a weapon for the clarification of thought. He still 
finds that he has important things to say with the help of the theory, though he cannot meet his own 
criticisms, and his failure to justify his carlier view that knowledge is some kind of direct acquain- 
tance with stable and determinate objects is reflected in the way in which in his later dialogues he 
keeps in the background, when speaking of Forms, the imagery of vision which characterised the 
Phaedo and Republic, and explores instead the analogy of ypajyarixy.%® 


Wrsirren F, Hicken. 
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ARISTOTLE’S USE OF MEDICINE AS MODEL OF METHOD-IN HIS ETHICS 


Prmosoruy, in general, moves ina sphere of abstraction, and its statements claim to be 
necessary and of universal validity. The reader therefore expects them to appeal directly to. his 
reason, and he does not normally reflect much on the time and historical conditions that deter- 
mined what the philosopher took for granted. It is only in this age of historical consciousness 
that we have come to appreciate these factors more readily, and the great thinkers of the past 
appear to us more or less closely related to the culture af their age. The writings of Plato and 
Aristoile in. particular are for us an inexhaustible source of information about Greek society and 
civilisation. "This is true also in regard to the relation of Greck philosophy to the science of its 
‘time, and this is of special importance for our understanding. That relation can be traced 
out Aristotle's logical, physical, and metaphysical works: bur the influence of other sciences and 
arts is no less evident in his cthics. In this paper I propose to examine the numerous references to 
medicine that occur in the Nicumackear Ethcs, ‘They are mostly concerned with the question of 
the hest method of treating this subject. The [Problem ofthe right method is always ofthe utmost 
importance lor Aristotle. ‘The discussion of it begins on the first page of the Ethics,s where he tries 
to give @ definition of the subject of this course of lectures and attributes it to a philosophical disci- 
pline thay he calls ‘politics’. “He does so in agreement with the Platonic wadition. We can trace 
it back to one of the dialogues of Plato's first period, the Gorgias, in which the Platonic Socrates 
for the first time pronounces his postulate of « new kind of philosophy, the object of which ought 
to be the care of the human soul. (Yuyjs Yeparela).* He assigns this supreme task to ‘political art’, 
even though it docs not fulfil this fimction at present.) He conceives this new Socratic type of 
philosophy after the model of the art of the physician, whose task is the care of the human body, 
and he determines its scientific character by deriving from this medical mould the constitutive 
elements of a truc art (réy)4 There are many passages in Plato's works in which he refers to 
medicine as a typical or exemplaric art. "Thus it is evident that the example taken from this disci- 
pline in the Gorgias was not chosen at random, since it served Plato for the same purpose throughout 
his life. From the Gorgias to the famous passage in the Phaedus, where Plato praises Hippocrates’ 
medical method as the classical model for the dialectical method of the philosopler,5 this function 
of the example of the medical art remains the same; we need not mention the many more casual 
references to it in other dialogues, including Plato's last work, the Laas.¢ 

We have to keep these facts in mind in order to understand Aristotle’s use of the medical 
example in his Ethie. He too refers to it throughout as the paragon of the right method for this 
discipline. But there is this difference between his and Plato's use of the medical example: Plato’s 
concept of philosophy is the Socratic one, i.e. Adyos and log are inseparable for him, and all 
philegophy in the last analysis knowledge of the good, just as medicine isthe knowledge of health 

at Aristotle distinguishes sharply between theoretical and practical philosophy, and his discipline 
of ethics or ‘politics’ is parr of the latter.7 It is still—as with Plato—concerned with the good 
as its supreme object, but this good is not Plato's ‘idea of the good’, which is the highest being; 
rather, itis the ‘human good’, and ‘politics’ is no longer the all-inclusive ontological and theoretical 
knowledge that it had been for Plato in his Gorgias and in the Republic, A trace of gradual transition 
from this form of philosophy to the differentiated Aristotelian classification may be found in Xeno- 
crales’ division of philosophy into Jogi ethics, and. physicss? But we are tire not sovmmuch com 
cerned with the process of this development as with the change in Aristotle's use of the example 
of the medical art that was its consequence. For when Aristotle applies this parallel to his discipline 
of ethics, which investigates the question of the Iman good, he puts all the emphasis on the practical 
character of both and tries 10 understand their specific nature and method from this point of view. 
‘The comparison hiss lost nothing of its importance for him, but its applicability to the problem of 
humau life and conduct rests on the fact that both the art of the physician and that of the ethical 
philosopher always deals with individual situations and with practical actions, It is not easy 
forus to say whetlier Aristotle returned to Plato's example of the medical art only after he had made 
his distinction of practical and theoretical philosophy, which must have given it new meaning, or 
whether the phenomenon of medical method as distinct from the methods uf the Ueoretical sciences 
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helped him to cireumscribe and determine his concept of practical philosophy as distinct from 
thepreseal. Rather, the comparison, once it had been established by fin , seems to have worked. 
both ways; and the frequency with which Aristotle recurs to it in his lectures on ethics in order to 
illustrate the special character of this science clearly indicates the fruitfulness this comparative 
reflection must have had for Aristotle himself while he was trying to establish his own new idea 
of ethical and political philosophy. 

Tn the first chapter of Book I the art of medicine is referred to only among several other prac- 
tical arts (réyrai) in order to illustrate the existence of a plurality of arts, each pursuing-as its 
object (€or) a special kind of good; so medicine aims at health, the art of shipbuilding at the 
construction of vessels, military science at victory, economics at wealth.» Among: them there 
eaists a relationship of subordination according to the greater or lesser value of the good they. 

iuce. But all of them are subordinate to one highest object, which Aristotle, with Plato, calls 

ithe human good’ par excellence, From this he infers that this must be the object of that science 
or art which is highest in rank, politics.* The use of the medical example in this passage seems 
rather castal, and the reader docs not yet realise its full importance for the construction of the 
ethico-political science that Aristotle is undertaking, ‘The emphasis is both on their similarit 
(they pursue a good as 7é4os) and on the difference of their object (medicine, a particular 
politics, the universal human good)—which gives them a different rank in the architectonic 
system of human civilisation. Politics is the sovereign science or art that employs all the others as 
its tools. 

The example of medicine is used a second time in chapter 4. Although Aristotle seemed to 
go along with Piato at first in postulating a supreme good as the object of his philosophy of human 
conduct, his way now diverges from that of his master, for he questions (1) the real existence of 
Plato’s ‘ides of the good’, and (2) its usefulness for human life even if it did exist, since its empty 
universality makes it inapplicable to the various kinds of real human activity. What we call 
‘good! exists not as a universal that is the same for all but in as many forms as there are forms of 
activity.s ‘Thus there is not one all-inclusive science of ‘the good itself” (Pluto) but many different 
sciences according to the various forms of good they pursue. For example, the right moment 
(xcupés) is different in war and in sickness; accordingly the one lias to be recognised by the strategist, 
the other by the doctor.44 The fact. that Plato calls his idea the ‘paradigm’ of the phenomenal 
world does not enhance its practical usefulness.‘ For how is it (at all branches of knowledge that 
‘aim at some particular good omit the knowledge of this supreme and universal good?s6 He gives 
several examples of this neglect: the weaver or architect will profit little for his work i 
“the good itself” and no one will be a better doctor or general after having contemplated ‘the idea 

f"7 One cannot escape this objection, Aristotle says, by saying that of course the physician 
not concerned directly with the idea of ‘good itself'—in its full universality—but with ‘health 
itself”, ie. with the essence of health, for he is interested exclusively in human health, or rather in 
the health of this or that patient, since he has to cure people individually. Here for the first time 
appeare one of the basic motives of Aristotle's comparison of ethics with medicine, and this is 

‘cisely the point where he differs from Plato's concept of the énurrjjey rod dyalod. " Aristotle, it 
ig true, takes the medical example as a weapon from his master's arsenal, but he turns it agai 
Fino own-conslusion fe shows thar the example proves he need fora differenc lead Gf Puowiciiee 
that is able to trace the ‘good! in the individual case instead of transcending the differences presented 
in practical experience. It is of course not Aristotle's intention to demonstrate: Plato's phitosophical 
motives but rather to inculcate in his students’ minds his own new concept of ethical analysis, 
which sticks close to the phenomena. 

All this presuppots the familiarity of his audience with the characteristic aspects of medicine, 
e.g. the need for individual treatment of each patient, which was indeed one of the achievements of 
the Hippocratic school. As I have shown elsewhere, the medical art was the only field in which the 
Grecks of the classical period had arrived at a fairly exact observation and understanding of the 
procener of nature, while the older srt of study of ‘nature asa whole’, as carried on by the Pre- 

Socratic philosophers, had taken, the form of general speculation.® No wonder then that the 
methods of medical procedure, like those of mathematics, should become the object of wides 
interest even among educated Iaymen's and that Aristotle, the great methodologist and father of 
logical theory, should have paid so much attention to the methodical aspect of this science, especially 
since he was himself the son af a physician, Nicomachus of Stagira, and might have followed his 
father’s calling, as was customary among the Greeks, if Nicomachus had not died while Aristotle 
was still a child, In my book Diokles von Karystos L have shown that medicine was one of the sciences 
most respected and studied in the older Peripatetic school and that it owed much to Aristotle's 
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interest in medical methods. Diocles continued these methodical studies, which were to give the 
development of medicine a new direction in the Hellenistic period.** It is of great it ce 
for our purpose that Diocles’ own thought on the methodical problem in medicine shows his direct. 


we on Aristotle's lectures on ethics, more accurately on the Nicomachean 
version of the Evhicr, which had by that time reached its final redaction (¢. 00 3.c.). ‘The frequent 
references to medical procedure and method in the Evhics must have aroused the ‘ial interest of 


the eminent physician, who, as his terminology and his clear awareness of the logical problems 
of his science reveal, had gone through the logical training of Aristotle's school, This give and 
take in the mutual relationship of science and yy is @ remarkable feature of the intellectual 
life of his time, which was a period of creative exchange of ideas and was w remain so for several 
generations, until philosophy became self-contented and dogmatic and the sciences lost that keen 
Philosophical interest in their own methodical and axiomatic foundations of which Plato has given 
such a wonderful example in his Theaetetas, in the portrait of the young philosophical mathematician 
for whom the dialogue is named. 

‘The example of the medical art ofien determines Aristotle's statements on the right method 
not only where he expressly refers to it but also where it is not mentioned at all. This is so, for 
example, in the famous section in which he deals with the problem of whether it is desirable to 
introduce mathematical methods into ethics.** It is obvious and has long since been said that 
Aristotle here rejects the demands made by members of Plato's school to whom, as he states in the 
Metaphysics, ‘philosophy has become mathematics’.*3_ To this despotic rule of one science over all 
the otliers he opposes his more democratic concept of a free and many-sided development of all the 
individual sciences according to the special needs of their subject-matter. One must not demand 
mathematical exactness where the very nature of the subject excludes it. Conclusions can never 
be more exact than the premises from which they are derived, and when the premises do not contain 
necessary and gencrally valid statements but state only what happens in the majority of cases, 
‘one ought to be content with typically truc conclusions. Aristotle calls this insight into the reci 
relationship of subject and method the true sign of the philosophically educated person: the scholar’s 
awareness of the methodical potentialities of his subject and its attainable degree of certainty 
becomes the supreme criterion of his training.*5 In this connection Aristotle refers to mathematics 
And rhetoric as the two most diametsically opposed types of method and of sclentific certainty. 
In doing so he silently quotes Plato ( Theaetetus 162E), thereby making him his main witness against 
the members of the Academy whose demands he is here rejecting. But in Book II, where he refers 
back to this passage>* and repeats the statement of Book I that in matters of ethics one ought to be 
content with a lower degree of accuracy and with a mere outline of that which is typical, it becomes 
clear that from the start he has been thinking of medicine as the kind of scientific knowledge that 
comes clotest to his coneept of an ethical science. For he says:*7 "The things concerned with 
action and that which is useful (ra ouypepowra) have nothing stable in themselves, just as it is in 
matters of health, If, however, the general statements (é «aAov Ajyos) arc of this nature, there 
iy even lest accuracy i the statements about particular cate, since they fall under ao‘art or precept, 
but the person who is acting must himself always keep in’mind the special circumstances of t 
moment (vd mpds rv xaupdv) and what they require. This is true also of medicine and of the 

f navigation.” ‘This example too had often been used by Piato in connection with that of 
ine, but both Plato and Atistotle took it from medical literature, where the decisions to be 
made by'the practising physician are compared to those of the captain of a ship on the high sea.** 
Both medicine and navigation are tiormative sciences, and in applying their methods both have to 
deal directly with the individual situation that modifies the general Ayos. These statements of 
Book I, which introduce Aristotle's theory of virtue, must therefore be combined? with his pre- 
liminary statement on method in Book Ty and it then appears that. when he wrote those words 
about unjustified demands of exactness in such matters he already had the trae paradigm of medicine 
in mind. Indeed, he is following outright the methodical me of the Hippocratic author 
On Ancient Medicine, who declares in the same way as Aristotle in the Ethics that there is no absolute 
measure, number, or weight, and that there is nothing stable in matters of health, but that all is 
left to feeling (afabyms).i° We need not here go into the difficulties implied in this latter term; 
they have prompted divergent interpretations. It is stiflicient to show that the medical example, 
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casual analogy, is present to the philosopher's mind throughout. It belongs to the 
very foundation of his ethical science, at least in senate fas taken ia te Mammaxtoer FUR: 

Once we have recognised this function of the medical pattern, we can easily sec how, in the 
fight of it, Aristotle tries to justify almost every important step he takes in his ethical philosophy. 
Of this we have a good example in chapter 13 of Book I, which, as has been often observed, is really 
the beginning ofthe following book. Before he approaches the problem of virtue (dperi)y as he is 
going to in Rook II, he lays down a fundamental m of the human soul, or indeed of all kinds 
‘Of soul, in order to pave the way for his basic distinction of intellectual and ethical virtues, which 
correspond to the two parts of the soul with which ethics is concerned: (1) the rational part that 
Knows and rules, and (2) that part of the irrational soul which is able and willing to obey reason, 
‘Aristotle motivates this digression from ethics into the problems of psychology by an example 
taken from medicines: the eye-doctor, though he is a specialist, must nevertheless. know about 
the entire human body. Indeed, physicians who possess a higher scicntific training always study 
the human organism asa whole, In the same way, the acting statesman, for whom his Ethics is 
meant, must be familiar with psychology to a certain extent." " We find here a new aspect of the 
Parallel of wolcrnis and ferpés that runs through the, whole of the Bthics. 

But let us return to the central problem of this discipline: the problem of virtue (dperj)._ After 
stating that there are no general rules and theories for right moral eqnduct and that one must keep 
in mind, while acting, the special circumstances of the situation,*# Aristotle observes that ‘all su 
things’ are corrupted by: excess or defect, which therefore must be avoided.3# At this point he 
formulates his methodical rule of using the manifest (davepd) as an example for the invisible (dday) 
he therefore illustrates what he has said about the bad effect of excess and defect by the example of 
strength and health, because they are things we can see with our eyes.) Strength and health are 
the ‘virtues of the body’; they had already been paralleled with the ‘virtues of the soul’ by Plato 
in the Gorgias,9® where he carries out his comparison of the ‘political art’ with the art of die physician. 
Again Aristotle follows Plato’s fine observation, but he goes into greater detail in order to show 
exactly how the deteriorating effect is brought about by either an excess or defect of exercise or 
‘of food and drink, whereas the right measure in these matters strengthens and preserves « man's 
health? This medical parallel leads Aristotle to a similar observation with regard to the growth 
‘of man’s moral qualities: they too are susceptible to the negative effect of excess and defect, but 
are developed and preserved by what he calls eadrys. Here, as Sir David Ross remarks, we have 
the germ of the doctrine of the mean.s* This is indeed evident, but we may add that apparently 
this germ grows out of Aristotle's awareness of the biological parallels offered by medicine. He 
stresses this starting-point because he. thinks this the best method of demonstrating how Plato's 
principle of measure is operative both in nature and in the ethical life of man. 

Tt is easy to trace the persistence with which the philosopher carries out this idea in the details 
‘of his analysis. What is true with regard to the processes of origin and growth and of corruption 
from and by the same things, is equally truc concerning active operations (éyépyeat), which con~ 
sist in the samme things (scil. from and by which they have grown),! Again he takes as his point 
of departure ri favepiirepa, i.e. the medical analogies, and he expressly says $0.4" Physical strength 
originates from taking much food and exercise, and on the other hand, the strong man is he who 
can do this best. ‘The same is true of moral virtue :s' we become temperate by temperate action 
(ie. by abstaining from pleasures), and again, he who is most able to abstain from them is the 
temperate man. Likewise with courage: it grows by our getting used to despising that which 
inspires fear, bat once the quality of courage has been developed in us, we are more able (o despise 
the fear-inspiring, Hence the great value that Aristotle attributes to education in his ethical 
philosophy, for it is based on habit and is conceived by him as a process of formation. Its success 
depends on whether or not a person gets used from his earliest childhood to the right pleasures and 

ins. ‘This is what Plato in his last work, the Laws, had called the right paideia.s Aristotle's 

hics makes the most extensive use of this new approach to the problem, the pedagogical fruitful- 
ness of which cannot easily be overrated. He states that all virtues are concerned with actions 
and affections (min) and thereby with pleasure and pain, since pleasure. and pain are the con- 
‘comitants of every action and affection, From this he derives his own justification of Plato's theory 
ofpunishmen:.#* » Plato had defined punishment asa therapy of the soul. Aristotle takes up this idea 
by saying that medical therapy too procecds by applying opposites. Since virtue is a certain relation- 
ship to pleasure and pain, its disturbance can be cured only by restoring the right relation, And. 
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his medical attitude js even more obvious in his additional observation that itis not the right th 
in moral evil, to liberate a man from all affections (miOq) and bring about complete enddea, But 
to make him avoid pleasure which he ought not to pursue or zwhen or as he ought not.s* Who docs 
not recognise in this casuistry the model of medical dietetics? ‘The more frequently Aristotle 
repeats this formula in his Ethics, the more clearly we see how consistent he is in his use of this 
methodical paragon. He does not, however, carry the parallel with the arts to an extreme, but 
is aware of the limits of its validity. As in the arts, we learn how to act rightly in the ethical sense 
by acting rightly. We become courageous by acting courageously, and we learn to control oursclves 
by controlling ourselves; but the difference between the value of the art and the moral action is 
that in the arts the value lies in the works they produce, whereas the value of the moral action 
does not consist in the external action or its result but depends on whether the moral agent (1) acts 
knowingly, (2) chooses the act for its own sake, and (3) acts from a firm and unshakable disposi- 
tions? “These factors, particularly the second and third, are of basic importance for ethical 
behaviour, whereas mere knowledge has no greater value for it than ic has for the sick man who 
listens with attention to his doctor's advice but does not follow his prescription, ‘The souls of those 
who enjoy moral philosophy merely for the sake of theory will never be cured, just as the body of 
the patient who dbobeys the doctor will not be restored to health.t® Medicine bere appearsas the 
model of ethics because both are a practical knowledge, and the comparison has special meaning 
for Aristotle, who never ceases to emphasise that the aim of the philosopher in this field of thought 
is not knowledge but action, 

We are now prepared to attempt a definition of virtue. First we must determine its genus,s? 
and this will not Be dificult after we have compared the moral virtues with those of the body such 
as strength, health, ete. These are called a permanent disposition of the body (is) in medical 
terminology, and Aristotle does not hesitate to apply the same word to the ethical phenomenon of 
virtue, especially since Plato had been the first to see this similarity and to usc medical terms like 
‘#e; or biafeaxs in an ethical sense. Of the three things peculiar to the soul, affections, capacities, 
and dispositions, ‘virtue’ in the moral sense of the word can only be classified as a lasting disposi- 
tion of the soul (duys ts), since it is neither a mere affection nor a mere capacity (this is shown 
by several characteristics that distinguish these two from a lasting disposition), Aristotle now 
determines the differentia specifcas* of virtue. ‘The examples that lhe uses for this purpose are aan 
taken from the experience of the physician and the gymnast, for they are both experts of health. 
‘The examples illustrate the concept of a mean (sé0v), which is not the exact arithmetical middle 
between the two.ends of a line or between two numbers but a variable mean relative to the nature 
of the individual (xpés jude). “The right food ration for an athlete like Milon differs from that 
of the average man, as every Greck would know; and the same difference exists, in the caxe of 
racing or wrestling, with regard to the right measure of exercise for the professional and for the 
average person. ‘There is something analogous to this physical mean in moral action, and at this 
mean virtue must aim (oroxd{eata). Note that the same metaphor of aiming at a target 
{eroxdteotas) is used by the Hippocratic writer of the De vetere medicina. whom we quoted before,# 
in order to describe the right action of the physician in treating an illness: there is no general 
tule, no absolute measure or number, that-tells him exactly what to do in every case or-at every 
moment, but he must aim at that which is fitting for the nature of his patient. 

‘Thus Aristotle defines moral virtue as a lasting disposition of the human will (21s mpoasperucy), 
which consists in a mean relative to us (the acting person) that is determined by Agyos. This must 
be the dps Miyos mentioned already in 110gbgt—32 as a commonly accepted point of Academic 
doctrine. Aristotle will discuss it later in Book V1, where he takes up the problem of the relation- 
ship of moral action and the intellect.ss_ There he criticises the concept of the épfés Myos as too 
vague; his own answer to this question is the long discussion of gpévats in Book VI. It must be 
admitted that the definition of virtue-as given in Book If (in the passage interpreted above) contains 
difficulties that leave it partly obscure. - Is the participle dpuycéryst to be construed with eodryre 
and to be written with the iota subseript, as Bywater and others give the text, following the inter- 
pretation of Aspasius and Alexander, ot is it to be referred to the nominative ier xpousperva7} 
and therefore written without the iota subscript, as our best manuscripts do? And must we 
read with Aspasius and Bywater xal Gi dv ¢ dpdvupoc dpivee or is the reading correct in our 
manuscripts that have dy instead of &? Perhaps the passage at the beginning of Book VI where 
Aristotle refers back to the definition of virtue im Book II is of some help. He says there, in 
recapitulating his own definition : ‘the mean is such as (¢s) the right Aéyos directs’, and he who has 
the Aiyos ‘looks upon this mean as upon a target (oxomds)’. ‘This he thinks now too vague; it 
is as if you had asked what food you ought to take and someone answered: as much as medicine 
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directs and as (ds) he (says) who. possesses this (knowledge), ‘This example corresponds exactly 
to the words of the definition (dpiouérn Ayer wal cs dv 6 Gporqos planer), and T prefer this 
reading to that of Bywater, Moreover, Aristotle's paraphrase proves that in formulating. his 
famous definition of virtue he again had the parallel of medicine in mind. Medicine suffers from 
the same difficulty as ethics: instead of presenting a Tule it can only refer to the Adjos of the perfect 
physician, just as ethical theory must refer to the Myos of the truly dpdeyos. 2 

"The medical analogy is of special importance in those parts of the Elhicr whete Aristotle lays 
the theoretical foundations of this discipline and elaborates on the requirements of its methodical 
treatment, ie, in Books I and 11, where his theory of ethics as a practical science and of virtue 
is developed. But references to medicine are frequent throughout the rest of the Eviics.ss Thus 
medicine is used as an example of a science that, like ethics, is not concerned. with mere theo 
but with things that arc subject to change and require counsel and deliberation. Medicine in this 
respect resembles economics and the art of navigation. We deliberate not about the end of our 
actions but about the means for its realisation.:* So the doctor does not deliberate whether he 
fought to cure his patient or not, but how he can do it; the rhetor does not ask whether he should 
persuade, but how he can; and so on with the other arts, Aristotle’s distinction of odyaxs and 
Poddevos is the basis of his theory of moral action. The will poses the end. (7éos), whereas the 
means to the end.are chosen by an act of deliberation. In Book VI the function of prudence 
(Godenexs) is similarly defined as being concerned not with the end but with the means (74 xpos-79 
qéhos).i7 Plato had extended the meaning of dpdvnais far beyond this; for him it includes. the 
knowledge of the idea of the good (i.e, of the end) as well. Aristotle, who in his earlier period still 
shows traces of this Platonic use of the word,s* later limited its meaning to that part of reason which 
hhas to choose the means for a moral end, This is done in the famous analysis of aogéa and dpdvnass 
in Ethics VLs9 The parallel with medicine occurs in it again, as we should expect. ‘The object 
of coda is one and the same always, whereas dpdryacs has to distinguish what is good for every 
being, just as medicine is not the same for all beings.*° They also have in common the fact that 
they ate concerned not only with the xafélow but with the <a" Zxaonay as well. Aristotle 
‘makes clear what he means by gpdyqms through the example of medical dietetics, It is not 
enough (for the physician) to know that light meat is easy to digest and healthful if he does not 
know what meat is light and therefore cannot effect health for his patient; only he who knows 
that fowl is light will do so.!= | We arc here reminded of the Greek medical literature on regimen, 
which was abundant at Aristotle's time, especially of the second book [ep &airys wrongly pre- 
served under the name of Hippocrates, with its long lists of light and heavy meats and its emphasis 
on the light meat of chickens and other birds.'s Aristotle continues to refer to the example of 
medicine throughout his discussion of dpdimaw, where he tries to distinguish its nature from that 
of modia.t) Whoever wants to understand this fundamental concept of his ethics does well to 
make full use of this analogy. 

After the scattered passages (which I here omit) in Books VII-IX, where the example of 
medicine and health is used for various , iCappears once more in the last chapter of Book X, 
in which the philosopher requires the help of the Lawgiver to make his ethical principles work in 
education and in social life. He asks for laws that are to supplement education and custom asa 
sort of education for the adult population, an education that will cover the whole of human life 
and that will use compulsion when necessary,‘ For the law acts as a kind of prudence and reason 
combined with powers that is able to impose itself if'not obeyed willingly. ‘This prudence exists 
in various forms of human life: in the family it is the authority of the father, whereas im the city: 
it takes the form of law. Such laws exist in only a few Greck states such as Sparta—Aristotle seems 
to hint here at the discussion of the need for a revival of the Are in its earlier form, as the 
censor of mores, in fourth-century Athens—but public care for these things seems to him. far the 
best solution of the problem.¢s Next he touches upon the juestion of whether education for the 
many or for single individuals is preferable. He compares the advantages of the latter with those 
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of the medical treatment of the individual.ze In general, kecping quiet and abstaining from food. 
is good for patients who suffer from fever, but in an individual case this may not be so; and the 
gymnast, who in ancient Greece always appears along with the doctor as am authority on diet, 
does not prescribe the same exercise for all. Individual eare therefore permits greater ‘accuracy, 
but mevertheless the doctor or the gymnast and everyone else who possesses a general know! 

of what is best for all or for a special group of persons might be best at taking care of the individual 
case.7' Tt is true that a man who has no such gencral knowledge may be able to take care of a single 
person if he has discovered by experience the effect that everything has on that person, just as they 
sometimes say that a man is his own best doctor, although he would not be able to help others.7= 
Still, f one wants to acquire the art (rexeexd yotoBue) and theoretical insight he must have general 
kmowledge, ‘The same is perhaps true with regard to education, of which we are speaking here: 
Whether one has to educate one or many, he must try to become ‘able to give laws’, for this requires 
knowledge, exactly as it does in the case of medicine and the other arts that take care of people 
and need prudence for this purpose.7} Aristotle then discusses the problem of how one can acquire 
this knowledge, and he points out the difference between the professional teachers of political 
theory, the sophists, who have no political experience themselves, and the teaching of medicine or 
painting, which is done by the physician and the painter.7+ ‘The sophists believe in the study 
‘of books and in the collection of historical material,75 but in reality experience is indispensable for 
Judging whether the laws, which are the product of the political art, are good or bad, One cannot 
become a great physician by reading books, even though the books give not only general theory 
but also try to introduce the student to the practical art of therapy, distinguishing the various 
dispositions of the patient’s body.1% But these things are really useful only for those who have 
experience, whereas for the inexperienced they remain useless, Aristotle then expresses his hope 
that in this sense his own large collection of political constitutions may be of assistance to the expert, 
and with this he ends his lectures on ethics. 

‘Thus the example of medicine is used not only as‘a model of method for the theoretical analysis 
of ethics but equally for its practical application in human life and education. Medicine was the 
prototype that combined both aspects, and it was precisely this combination that made it the 
perfect model for the ethical philosopher, 

It is not my intention to give a complete list of all the passages in which medicine, health, or 
the physician are mentioned, nor do I wish to extend my inquiry to the two other ethical treatises 
preserved under Aristotle's name. Close examination of them confirms the result of recent research, 
which has placed the Magna Moralia in the following generation of the Peripatetic school, whereas 
the Eutomian Ethics is a genuine work of Aristotle and belongs to an carlicr period of his life. A keen 
interest in the methodical issue is lacking in the Magna Moraiia, and with it the emphasis on the 
methodical analogies offered by medicine. ‘The spirit of penetrating Philosophical inquiry that 
makes the Nicomachean Bihies such fascinating reading has vanished, and there is little understanding 
of Aristotle's original motives. Problems have become facts, and the whole has shrunk to a textboak 
for students. But the Eudemian £tkics, though incomplete and less polished than the redaction of 
Nicomachus in style and argument, contains the living breath of Aristotle's thought. References 
to medical discipline and its method are frequent in it, often ing in passages that correspond 
to those in the Nicomackean Ethis, bat they also occur in places where there ino mention off the 
later work, From this it may be inferred that the medical parallel was used by Aristotle from the 
beginning of his independent thought on ethical problems. He thereby carried Plato's use of it 
farther, but turned it in a new direction, 

‘The consistent comparison of ethics with medicine obviously was not, for Aristotle, a mere 
piece of learned pedantry, Every word he utters about questions of method has its philosophic 
‘meaning. Apparently he thought it necessary again and again to illustrate the nature and pecu- 
liarity of ‘politics’ or ethics asa science. Asa special branch of philosophy distinct from theoretical 
speculation, it needed a careful description and justification of its. aim and methods, The fact that 
other members of Plato’s Academy had felt it necessary to apply mathematics to the problem of 
the good—a development that Aristotle sharply rejects?7—secms to be sufficient proof that his own 
view of these things could not at all be taken lor granted at the time when he delivered his 
lectures on the ‘philosophy of things human’, is he calls? the unity of cthics and pol 
distinction of theoretical and practical philosophy implies a difference of philosoph 

Theoretical philosophy is supreme because it is concerned with things eternal. We do not ‘deli- 
berate’ about the stars, but we do deliberate about good and bad in our moral actions. Unless 
we assume Plato's eternal ideas as the object of ethics, it docs not seem to be able to maintain the 
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rank of a science (marin), since it must concer itself exclusively with that which is subject to 
Change (7d Sbeyduera Mos dyer). This is indeed what Aristotle keeps repeating. It may 
Seem a truism to us, but for him, as a pupil of Plato, there lies the greatest problem. Aristotle 
would not recognise as valid our modern objection that it is indeed a science, but only in so far 
as it is theory; for what he wants to demonstrate is that, besides pure theory, there is another kind 
of knowledge that aims at action (or production) and that reveals what a man ‘knows’ only by 
action {or production). ‘The science of ethics differs from physics or mathematics not only by its 
sim of practical application but also by the different nature ofits knowledge. ‘The medical 

is meant to shaw that such @ knowledge also exists in other fields of human activity. “Thus the 
abandoning of Plato's theory of ideas docs not mean that we are giving up the scientific approach 
to the ethical problem. Ethics is not a theoretical science, but it is nevertheless a science, within 
its limits, like medicine. Its dogmas is not like the mere Feopla of the vods, as it appeared. in 
Plato: rather, it resembles the doctor's art, which isa zéyrq oroyzerue), but still it is based on 
Adon, On the other hand, what distinguishes the insight of the goéypos from that of the physician 
js that he is able to deliberate well about that which is good and wholesome for himself, not with 
regard to 4 special part such as health or strength, but with regard to that, which is conducive to 
‘the good life’ in general.1¥ 

Wenser JAEGER. 
Harvard University. 
2 Eth, Nie. VI, 5, 1g0aa5. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE CONSEQUENTIA MIRABILIS 


Is a passage of his Profrepticur mentioned by several ancient authors Aristotle wrote: et yey 
docodyrion dlowojrréar, cal el wh} Aeoogqréoe dulvoodazdor wirrus Spa Gudooudarior (V. Rate, 
Aristotlls Fragmenta, 31. Of, R. Walzer, Arinoldlis Dialogorum Fragnenta, p. 22; W. D. Ress, 
Select Frogments of Aristotle, p..27), ‘That is to say, ‘If we ought to philosophise, then we aught to 
philosophise; and if we ought ‘not to philosophise, then we ought to philosophise (i.e. in order 
to justly this view); in any case, therefore, we ought to philosophise’. | So fur as T know, this is 
the first appearance in philosophical literature of a pattern of argument that became popular 
among the Jesuits of the seventeenth century under the name of the consegueatia mirabilis and inspired 
Saccheri’s work Euclides ab Onmi Naevo Vindicatus, in which theorems of non-Euclidean geometry 
were proved for the first time. The later history has been told by G. Vailati (in his article on 
Saccheri’s Logica Demonstration, “Di un’ opera dimenticata del P. Gerolamo Saccheri’, reprinted 
in his Scvfei, 1911, pp. 477-84), G. B. Halsted (in the preface to his 1920 edition of Saccheri’s 
Eauclids), and J. Enkssiewica (in his *Philosophische Bemerkungon zu mehrwertigen. Systemen 
des Aussagenkalkils', Comptes Rendus des séances de la société des sctences et des lettres de Varsovie, Classe IIT, 
Vol. xxiii, 1930, p. 67), In this note I wish to consider only the carly history of the argument 
and in particular a curious criticism of it which appears in Aristotle’s Prior Anadytics. 

Let us begin with the pattern of « simple constrictive dilemma: 

A P ‘nme e 
16 Q then : 
Bueaither Por () 





Here all the premisses may be extraclogical truths, but by substituting ‘not-P’ for ‘Q’ we get a 
special case in which the thitd premiss is a logical truism and therefore redundant: 
IfP then R 
If not-P then R (i) 
But cither P or not-P 
‘This special case has some importance as being a constructive counterpart of the reductio ad 
absurd 
I£S then T 
IfS thea not-T 
But not both ‘T and nocT 
se notS 


By substituting "P* for "R? in (ii) we obtain: 





{ivy 





But either P or not-P 
oe 


Here not only the third premiss, but also the first, is « logical truism, so that we may, if we choose, 
reduce the whole to the simple schema: 


Minot then P }o 


Naturally & premiss of the form ‘If not-P then P’ cannot be established by observation and 
induction, but when the proposition that-P is of a suitable kind such a hypothetical statement 
inay be established by logical considerations, je. we may be able to show that the proposition 
thal-P is derivable from the proposition that-not-P in accordance with valid principles of entailment. 
When we can do this we are entitled to assert the proposition that-P as an absolutely necessary 
truth, In short, any proposition which is entailed even by its own negation must be true, since 
nothing can tell against it, Saccheri, indeed, went on to say that it was the peculiar characteristic 
of all primae cvritates that they could be established in this way alone (Julider ab Omni Narco 
Vindicatus, p. 99) 
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By patting ‘S' for “T? im (iii) and then’ dropping logical truisms which are redundant as 
enon we ean obtain a destructive schema corresponding to (v), namely, 
If S then not-S 
+. nots 
‘This may be summarised in the formula ‘Any ition which entails its own negation must 
be false’. An attempt to use it occurs in Plate Theadletus 171A, where Socrates argues that the 
pronouncement of Protagaras on truth must be false because it involves its own contradictory. 
Reasoning in accordance with the consequentia mirabilis is used by Euclid in his Elements, ex. 12, 
to prove the theorem that if as many numbers as we please beginning from a unit be in contin 
raportion, by however many prime numbers the last is measured, the next to the unit will also 
Be ineasured by the same, In modern terminology this means that if p i any prime nunber and 
qiany natural umber such that p is a factor of at then p is a factor also of a. Tn order to demon- 
Strate it we suppose first that f is not-a factor of a, which is as much as to say that # and 4 are 
mutually prime. ‘Then, since ex Aypothest p is a factor of a", it follows in accordance with 
an earlier theorem that fis a factor of a". But by repetition of the same process we can show 
that p must be a factor of a4, a3, etc, and a0 finally of @ itself’ According ta (v) this is 
fufficfent to establish the desired conclusion; but Euclid treats the argument up to date as though 
St-were metely a reducio ad absurdum of the suggestion that p and q are mutually prime, and there- 
fore goes on to infer that p and a have a common factor, which must be p itself, His addition 
amounts in effect to x validation of the consequentia mirabilis by means of the reductio ad absurdum and 
the Jaw of double negation, i.e, we have something of the form: 
IfnotP then P 
If not-P then not-P- 
But not both P and not-P_} (vii) 
*. not-not-P- 
P 
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Since, as its name implics, the consequentia mirabilis is not a pattern of reasoning that men feel inclined 
to take as basic, some derivation is in order, and it is merely a matter of taste whether we favour 
this of Euclid or that given above. 

“The popularity of the conequentia among Jesuits was duc to the note which Clavius (a member 
of the Society of Jesus and author of the Gregorian calendar) wrote on ix. 12 in his, edition of 
Tucld’s Elementi.” For this reason Sukasiewica (Aristotle's Syllogistic, p. 80) has used the name 
“Principle of Clayius’ for a conditionalisation of our schema (y), 1.¢. for the thesis: 


If (if not-P then P) then P (viii) 


But, as Eukasiowice himself has pointed out, Clayius was not the first to recognise explicitly the 
merits of this kind of argument. In antiquity already the unreduced schema (iv) was used by 
Stoic logicians. We do not know how they derived it from, the indemonstrables of Chrysippus, 
but theif formulation of it has been preserved by Sextus Empiricus (Adversus Mathematicos, witi. 292) : 
el zi xparrov, x3 apOirov * el ob 73 xptiroy, x6 apOrov « irot 76 mparoy 7 ob 73 mpairov > 78 mpdrow Spa. 
Here +3 pros, ‘the firs, is to be understood as a propositional variable in accordance with general 
Stole custom. 

Like Aristotle, the Stoics used argumentation of this kind as » weapon against scepticism, 
‘e.g: to confute those who said there was no proof (Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhonciae Hypotyposes, ii. 1865 
“Taversus Mathematicos, viii. 281 and 466), and it may be that through St, Augustine's Si fallor sun 
(De Civitute Dei, x3. 26) they inspired Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum. Ut is important, however, to 
Aotice that none of these attempts to refute scepticism is a genuine application of the coniequnta 
mirabilis. Anyone who, like the late Professor Wittgenstein in his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicas, 
says of #osodyyéon lays himsclf open to a charge of inconsistency, since he has already begun 
to. philosophise in eqneinting fit principle; but we are not entitled on that account to say et 4s} 
$rooogryrtor, dilooudyréar, The most we can properly assert is “IC auyone says there should be no 
philosophising, then there mist inevitably be some philosophising, namely, that which he has 
just begun’, and this is not in the form of a premiss for the conseguentia mirabilis, Similarly anyone 
who says Non. sum vefutes himself in a very striking fashion, since the occurrence of his assertion is 
the best of evidence against its truth ; but Non swm is not a self-contradiction nor Sum an absolutely 
mecegaty th, and the frst dacs not mal the second. 

ve Aristotle did not try to work out what we now call tional logic, we cannot 

to find any systematic account of the éonseguentia mirabilis in Bi logical Retin tor Ine are eae? 
chapters at the beginning of the second book of his Priar Analytics where he discusses general questions 
about entailment such as mediaeval logicians included in their tracts on consequentiae, and in one of 
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these he seems to deny the possibility of any vatid argument according to the pattern of the eonse- 
quentia mirabilis, "The relevant passage (Analytica Priora, i. 4, 57396-57617) ih as follows: Durepir 
ob dre ay dir 79 avurdparua. yretbos, dndyn, 2 dw 6 Adyos, devby elvar 4 mavra ¥ érux, draw 8! dAyfés, 
othe diskyan ddnPés elvan ore 4 aire mdvra, GAN fori pyBerds suze dAnflods rav en xq owMoyrons 78 
onperparua spolies elveu dAyBés of piv & dvdyeys, aitioy & 5 Grav Biv kxy ovr zpbs AMAA ware 
Garépon dros eE dvekyrns elvax Bdrepor, Tatrov jw) Siros yey obB8 Hrepor Savas, Grros 8° ob drdyrn 
elvas Gdvepor + Tod 8 aibrod Svros xual jsi) vros dbWwaron e dvdynys elas 7d «brs > Ady 8° olen To 
Al Seros Nevwad 78 B elves pdya €€ dudiynrs, rad ji) Svros Aewnod roo A 73 B elon pdya e€ dvtyans. Stay 
Hip roW8l Servos Newt, rob A, rol dodtykg dye elvan, 73 B, weyddoy 8€ 708 B érros 75 pi Mevxér, diya, 
asi A Nevady, 78 I js) elven Aeonde, Kai Srav dxo. Grreav Barépew Sxros dayey Odrepow «iva, rorToU 
Wil eros sivdyien 78 pGrrow i) «line. rod di) B yi) Srror jeeydov 7d A ode olay re Acondy elim, 
190 88 A ju) dvros Aewnod at diniyney TO B pedyu abiar, ovpBaives && dviyrns rod B peyédow fu) drros aid 
7b B elvas péya > rovr0 3 ddivarov, ad yap 76 B yu) dom pdya, 7H A ode dora Aevudv &€ avdyens. eb 
‘ie id Goren von Neve ye B Foran pave, oupBaiver, at 76 B jut) dor pdya, elvan judy, cos Bid spud 

Using Ross’s summary as our basis. (Commentary on the Analitics, p. 434), we may translate 
this as follows: ‘It is clear then that if the conclusion is false one or ather of the premisses must be 
false, whereas if the conclusion is true neither both premisses nor even one need be true; even 
when neither of the premisses is true, the conclusion may be true, but its truth is not necessitated 
by the premises, The reason is that when two things are so related that if one exists the other 
must, then if the second docs not exist neither will the first, but if the second exists the first need 
not; on the other hand, the existence of one thing cannot be necessitated both by the existence 
and by the non-existen ather, e.g. B's being large both by A’s being white and by its not 

ing white, For when if A is white B must be large, and if B is large C cannot be white, then 
if A is white © cannot be white, If then A’s not being white necessitated B’s being large, B's not 
heing large would necessitate B's being large; which is impossible, For if B is not large, A will 
necessarily not be white; and so if A’s not being white entails B's being Jarge, it follows that if B 
is not large it is large, just ag with three terms.” 

In the first part of the first complete sentence (i.e. before the first semi-colon of the translation) 
we have two assertions about the relations of the premisses and the conclusion of a valid syllogism 
In respect of truth or falsity, nnd these are justified in the frw lalfof the second complete sentence 
by two remarks about entailment, namely, that it allows for contraposition but docs not admit 
simple conversion, Aristotle writes here of entailment by a single proposition, but an, earlier 
Passage on contrapostion (dn. Fra, 2; sabtt-ag), which is temarkable in Adstotleé work 
for its use of propositional variables,’ makes clear chat he is thinking of the two premisscs of & 
syllogisin taken together (5t0 rpordos avNydleiows). In the second half of the first complete 
sentence we have an assertion that & true conclusion docs not follow from false premisses 2€ dnéyrnsy 
and in the second half of the second complete sentence we have an attempt to justify this by the 
thesis that a proposition and its contradictory cannot both entail the same consequence. Such 
at least is the interpretation of the passage given in antiquity by John Philaponus. I accept it 
because T can offer nothing bettce, bat L miast confee that { eamnot tdcrstand she relevance of the 
third thesis introduced by Aristotle for purposes of justification. 

Tn an earlier passage (An. Priora, ii, 2, 5gb7-10) Aristotle says: & dAyOdr pay ods! ode. dont 
Yadbos ouMoyleacBar, ex Yevdan 5 Eorw ddydés, wAj od Sidr GAN Sr rob yp Bide ode Eorw ee 
dhevbar ovMoyurds 81° fir alriay, dv ois eropdvors Aexthioeras, That is to say, “True premisses 
cannot yield a false conclusion, but false premisses may yield a true conclusion, though only the 
fact without the reason; for the reason cannot be given by syllogistic argument from false premisses ; 
why this is so will be explained in what follows’. Obviously the passage which interests ux is 
Intended as a fidfilment of this promises and when Arwtotle says that a conclusion entailed by 
false premisses may be true but cannot be so €€ dictyxys, he means presumably that its truth is 
not guaranteed and explained by the falsity of the premisses as the truth of a conclusion from true 
premisses would be guarantced and explained by their truth. But if this is the correct interpretation 
of his assertion, there is no need of ubile ausgument to prove the point. For to say that a syllogism 
is valid is just to say that if ite premisies are true ity conclusion must be true by virtue of the form 
of the whnle; and to say of a valid syllogism that it ygives a real reason ot genuine ground for its 
conclusion i just to say that its premisses are in fact truc. It seems, however, that Aristotle is 
not satisfied with this simple explanation but hopes to justify his remark by a consideration about 
entailment something like those he has just produced to justify his two earlier assertions. If so, 
Heads railed by a-filse analogy: for-the inability of a sjlogtm with fille, premacs ta provide any 
guarantee for the truth of its conclusion is certainly not due to any limitation of the possibilities of 
entailment such as he goes on to maintain. 

What Aristotle says at this point is not enough to reveal his thought clearly, and I cannot 
suggest any plausible expansion, but he seems to assume that ifa true conclusion followed ¢€ dveiyreys 
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from false premisses these latter would have to be contradictory to the premisses of some other 
syllogism which gave the real ground of the conclusion, In fact a true conclusion may follow 
from false premisses that are not related in this way to any true promises yielding the same con 
clusion, ‘Thus the true conclusion ‘Every man is mortal’ can be derived sylloy ly from the 
false premises ‘Every amocba is mortal’ and ‘Every man is an amocba’, But if Aris 
make the assumption I have just mentioned he could scarcely have thought that 
relevant in any Way to the assertion it was supposed to justify. Itis true that the thesis is formulated 
with reference to entailment or necessitation as a relation between single propositions, but like his 
earlier remarks about entailment it must be intended to apply to syllogisms, since otherwise the 
whole argument would be pointless. 7 ‘ 

‘Now it is interesting to notice that for a reason quite different from any discussed by Aristotle 
it is impossible that there should be two valid syllogisms with the same conclusion bur so related 
that the premisses of the first taken together are contradictory to the premisses of the second taken 
together, To take the premisses of a syllogism together is to treat them as items in a conjunction, 
and the contradictory of a conjunction is the disjunction of the negatives of the propositions originally 
conjoined, not anather conjunction, Nor is it possible that there should be two valid syllogisms 
with the same conclusion but s0 related that they have one premiss in common while the other 
two are contradictories, For if the common premiss were negative, one of the syllogisms would 
contain two negative premises; and if the common premiss were affirmative, one syllogism would 
have (wo affirmative premisses while the other had one premiss affirmative and one negative, with 
the result that they could not both have the same conclusion. Nor again is it possible that there 
should be two valid syllogisms with the same conclusion but so related that each premiss of one 
is the contradictory of a premiss of the other. For there are only two cases to be considered, that 
in which the premisses of one syllogism would be of the form AO while those of the other were 
of the form OA and that in which the premises of one syllogisin would be of the form EL while 
those of the other were of the form IE, In cither case the conclusion would be negative, and this 
requires tlt the major term should be distributed in the major premise; but it could not be 
distributed in both sti of the first case, since there one major premiss would be of the form A 
While the other was of the form © (with the same disposition of terms), nor yet in both syllogism 
of the second case, since there one major premiss would be of the form I. On the other hand, 
it is possible that there should be two valid syllogisms with the same conclusion bat so related, that 
‘one promis of the first is the contradictory of one premiss of the second and the other premiss of 
fut the contrary of the other premiss of the second. Cesare and Baroco are moods of the second 
figure In which we can construct syllogumns satisfying this condition, and so also are Camestros and 
“stino ; but it can be shown that there are tio other such pairs of moods in any figure. 

We cannot tell whether Aristotle had any of these theorems of syllogistic in mind when he 
formulated his thesis that a proposition and its contradictory cannot both entail, the same conse~ 
jucnce. For there is no reference to syllogisms in the ingenious attempt to prove it which occupies 
the rest of the passage I have quoted, But this last portion is very interesting for its own sake, 
since it is here that Aristotle produces his criticism of the type of entailment statement used in the 
consequentia mirabilis. Using propositional variables instead of Aristotle's cxamples and writing 
“P/Q as an abbreviation for ‘the proposition that-P entails the proposition That-O) or ‘piven that 
P itis necessary that Q', we may reconstruct the argument as follows: 


(i) TE RyGien QU then Py. 
2) If P/Q, then not-Q/not-P. 
(3) IF P/Qvand not-P/Q, then not-Qjnot-P and not-P/Q. 
From (2) by conjunction of ‘not-P/Q' with antecedent and consequent alike. 

(4) Tfnot-Q/not-P and not-P/Q, then not-Q/Q. 

From (1) by substitution of ‘not-Q" for ‘P*, ‘not-P" for 'Q, and 'Q! for ‘R’. 
{5) Iris not the case that not-Q/Q. 
(b) [tis not the case that both not-Q./not-P and not-P/Q. 

From (4) and (5) by modus follendo tollens. 
(7) [tis not the case that both P/Q and not-P/Q.. 

From (3) and (6) by modus tollendo tollens. 


In my formulation of (5), as im all similar expressions of universality, the free variable has 
for its scope the whole statement in which jt occurs. In other words, (5) means thai no proposition 
is entailed by its own contradictory. If Aristotle was right in asserting this, there could never be 
any valid argument in the pattern of the consequentia mirabilis, But some propositions are entailed 
by their own contradictories, namely, hose that are absolutely necessary. For (o say that a 
popastion stele ne is just to say aia it is necessary in relation 10 everything without 
exception and so in relation even to its contradictory. If when Ari yBatves ¢ 

sesption an ry. Aristotle wrote oy ate 
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dvdyans z08 B peytou ji) Soros airs 78 B evar dye. robro 5° dBivaror, he meant only that a thing’s 
being great cannot follow necessarily fom is not being great, there would be nothing in 
his assertion; for the property of being demonstrable by the consequentia mirabilis is confined to 
absolutely necesary truths which Saccher! called primas erates.” But itis clear from the context 
that Aristotle thought of his example as representing all propositions indifferently, and here he 
fell into error. It is also not correct to conclude, as he does, that a proposition and its contradictory 
cannot both entail the same consequence: for if the consequence is itself an absolutely necessary 
truth, there is nothing at all paradoxical in the situation which he finds absurd. 

Did Aristotle ever consider in abstraction the pattern of inference which he had used in. his 
Protrepticus? And did he realise when he wrote his Prior Analytics that the passage T have quoted. 
involved rejection of that pattern? It is impossible to answer these questions with certainty, but 
T have the impression that Aristotle had given the matter some thought before he wrote the: Priar 
Analytics. Whether or not it is sound, the argument by which he tries to show that a conclusion 
from false premises cannot be truc é€ dvdyane is umnecessarily elaborate for its purpose, and it is 
presented ‘3 means of examples that have nothing to do with syllogistic theory. These oddities: 
suggest to me that it may have been conceived independently and worked in here, where it is not 
strictly relevant, because it was recalled to Aristotle's mind by his immediately preceding reflections 
‘ou properties of the entailment relation, If Aristotle ever reflected in general on arguments in 
which a proposition and its contradictory are both said to entail the same consequence, the occasion 
may perhaps have been somie examination af Megarian views. For the Megarians, being followers 
of the Eleatic tradition, were especially interested in the reductio ad absurdum, and the entailment: 
assertions which Aristotle refuses to admit are just those required for justification of the hypothetical 
aces in schema (ii), which is the constructive counterpart of the reductio ad absurdum. We 

now that the early Staics paid great respect to the Megarian teaching on logic, and it is at least 
possible that their interest in schema (iv) was suggested by Megarian arguments. 

Such speculation is interesting, but inconclusive and not very profitable. If we want to kecp 
to facts, we must content ourselves with the remark that on this occasion Aristotle wrote more than 
was needed and fell into error. But perhaps we may draw a moral. His error was due to the 
fact that in propositional logic he did not ordinarily use variables but relied on examples. Here, 
as elsewhere, we may be tempted to make over-hasty generalisations, and the only corrective for 
this is rigour in the formulition and derivation of theses. 








Wituam Kweate, 
Exater College, Oxford. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMMONIUS SACCAS 
AND THE CONNECTION OF ARISTOTELIAN AND Curistias Evesenrs THekein* 


‘Tue excellent report by H.-R. Schwyzer in his long article on Plotinus in R.-E. (Bd. XLT 
(1951), col. 477-82), presents the reader with a picture of the present state of research concerning: 
Ammonius, while giving 4 critique of previous discussions. A significant feature of the situation 
is this: simultaneously with the endeavour to obtain a clear picture of Ammonius’s doctrine from 
the reports in Nemesius of Emesa and Hicrocles (Photius, Bibl. cod. 214 and 251)—reports whose 
upper and lower limits are controversial—a new and fruitful attempt has been made to work back 
to Ammonius as the common source behind numerous concordances between Plotinus and Origen. 
Following the lead of René Cadiou, who, in his epoch-making work La jeunesse d'Origéne (Paris, 
1935), demonstrated the importanee of Ammonius for the development of the theology of Origen, 
de Jong has given « convenient conspeotus of the parallels between Plotinus and Origen (Plofinus 
Of Amnonius Soccas, Leiden, 1941). Bur this gives rise to some problems of general procedure. 
What justification is there for Schwyzer's assertion (op. cit. 480. 65) that ‘it is @ priori improbable 
that Plotinus would have studied the writings of Origen’? ‘This depends upon the presupposition 
that Christianity, and in particular its theology, during the years of Plotinus’s studies at Alexandria, 
was of far too slight importance, intensive or extensive, to have had any influence upon a man of 
the spiritual calibre of Plotinus. " This view appears from every point of view unfounded, and most 
of all in regard to Ammonius's entourage, which (as is well known) mumbered among its members 
not ouly Origen himself but, x considerable time before that, Heraklas, subsequently Bishop of 
Alexandria. Plotinus is known to have been deeply interested, while at Alexandria, in the Persian 
and Indian philosophy: is it to be assumed that he had no knowledge of the De prinepiis of Origen, 
Which is to be dated ‘not long after 2207? (Koetsehau, Introd, to De Princ pexi). Much rather 
does it seem certain that Plotinus expressly controverts Origen in not a few places. To be sure, 
the proof of this would require a very detailed comparative exposition of both authors, for which 
this is not the proper place, With reference to the Ammonius problem, the possibility of a direct 
relation between Plotinus and Origen—a relation which may be pesitive as well as polemical 
means a certain limitation of the evidence; especially if one bears in mind the further possibility 
that, where discrepancies occur between Plotinus and Origen, it is not (pio facto clear that Plotimus 
must.be the more reliable witness for Ammonius. 

In order to guide us on our way in this search for the common source of Plotinus and Origen, 
and to protect its result against subjective valuations which must inevitably play a great part in 
the comparison, it is advisable zo start by surveying the meagre, and in part apparently contra 
dictory, testimony concerning Ammonius. Now hr was certainly not only an independent but 
also # systematic thinker, A mere transmission of philosophical commonplaces current in his 
time, with minor variations to suit his own taste, is not to be imputed to him. It seems, therefore, 
that one miay justifiably raise, and ought to raise, the question what bearing each detail of doctrine 
has upon the whole, And yet one has no right to take advantage of this fact in ones to dies 
some inconvenient morsels of tradition as being @ friori incredible, ‘The question which must be 
faced is simply this: Is the detail (be it a problem, an expression of doctrine, at a biographical 
item) 4 product of the age? and what is its meaning amid the intellectual controversies of that time? 

‘The two central questions which arise from our tradition concerning Ammonius are these: 
(1) his relation to Christianity; his alleged Christian descent and his strong influence pon Christian 
Pupils; his doctrine, which is, indeed, contested, of a creatio ex nitito through the will of God, etc; 
(2) his harmonisation of Plato and Aristotle, “Now the problems which come under these twa 
main heads can be shown to arise naturally, of with necessity, from the movement of ideas at the 
time; and there is one fact which alone renders it highly probable that they stem from Ammonius: 
the disparate reports, sometimes aimed intentionally at one another, share a certain amount of 
gommon ground. 1 shall attempt in what follows (o illustrate this fact, and if 1 take my example 
for preference from the Christian theological problems of the time, this is simply an effect of the 
present state of research. “My problem has not, as far as 1 know, been examined with these questions 
in view, To speak briefly of the second point, the thesis that Ammonius was the originator of a 
conscious harmonising of Plato and Aristotle is based upon what we learn from Photius about 
Hieroces Hept apovoias (filth century. A.p,). The validity of the thesis was questioned by A. Elves 
(Rhein. Mus. 65 (1910), 175 4). But his arguments are unconvincing, and in any case Hierocles 
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Iimself was a follower of this harmonising tendency. It is very improbable thar the ascription of 
it to Ammonius arose entirely’ from a misunderstanding by Photius, and what has to be considered 
is whether sich a tendency seems more appropriate to the early third century or to the fifth; and 
in the fifi century it would seem remarkably archai 

Tris clear already that no progress in our inquiry will be made without-a liberal use of bypo- 
theses, But we must venture forward, and if our hypotheses close up to form a solid ring, we need 
not surrender to the (equally hypothetical) rejection of the tradition, 





Lare or Anotonts 


Ammonius was of Christian descent; for this, we must undoubtedly sake Porphyry’s word 
(Eusch, Hist, Keel, VI. 19, 7). Was he an apostate? This is by no means clearly deducible from 
Porpiyey’s words; bat only that he devoted himself to a phllorophical fe. Belore pronouncing 
any judgment on Euscbius's denial of the charge (op. rit. 9-10), We must carefully eonsider what 
exactly is meant by ‘being a Christian’, at Alexandria in the latter half of the second century. 
Teis perfectly clear, e.g. from W. Bauct’s investigations! that previous to the episcopate of Demetrius 
one can hardly speak of an orthodox community at Alexandria, ‘The Basilidians and the Valen- 
tinians, not to speak of the Marcionite church, called themselves without hesitation Christians. 
The sort of Christianity of which Clement of Alexandria was & repreventative appears from, his 
extant writings, bue still more plainly from Photius’s report about the Ahpotyposes (Photius, Bibl. 
cod. 199 = Clement, Bd. IIT, p. 202, 7). One must put to oneself the simple question, what would 
become of the representatives of these various tendencies, once it had been laid down, under the 
authoritarian Bishop Demetrius, that agreement to the faith of the Roman community was the 
standard of Christian orthodoxy, and therefore of membership of the church. In order to answer 
this question correctly one must bear in mind the further fact that the establishment of a standard 
of orthodoxy was as much a social as a dogmatic proceeding, Just as, at Rome after Marcion's 
expulsion, the intellectual class was to an increasing extent sundered from the brotherhood—for 
the contest was not with specific ‘heretical’ teachings but with the phenomenon of a Christian 
theology in general—so the echo of this movement two generations later at Alexandria had to 
proceed in tie same direction: which would mean that the class of cultured: Christians draven from 
the upper ranks of society (and this surely was relatively greater at Alexandria than at Rome) was 
steadily eliminated, Whether and to what extent an individual was henceforward to be counted 
as a Christian, was a question which certainly, even then, could only be answered in each 
separate case. 

But can the hypothesis that Ammonius may perhaps have been one of this circle be reconciled 

with the tradition associated with his second name Saxxas? ‘The usual interpretation ‘suck- 
carrier’ is found expressed for the first time, as far as I know, in Theodloret, Grae. Af. Cur, VI. 60: 
dri roiieov (sc, Commodus) 58 "Apsuiios & enivhyr Saxnds, robs odxnovs  xaraderain ols perddepe 
ras mupous, rv dudiaogoy jrdoara Blo: rovre dorrijoal daar Suydenv rau Apdrepov, 7 88 [Durrivor 
rovrovl. Obviously Theodoret did not invent this. What his source was, we do not know, ‘That 
fh a notable biographical detail did not become an edifying romance in the hands of the neo- 
Platonists, especially of Porphyry, seems suspicious, Now if one starts from the usual meaning 
of edxos, coarse cloth or coarse garment, it natural to interpret Znects as the appelition of an 
ascetic philosopher, ‘wearer of the wdxeas'. Tt was in fact surely very unusual for a Platonist to 
asume the iribon of the Cynic. ‘That the school of Ammonius did distinguish itself by a peculiar 
dress, we see from the letter of Origen in Euseb, VI. 19, 19-14: » <« ro» vie ey 7 
waeZdevor 'AdeSarpdew "Hpaxdav, dsrwe ebpa crapa ri biSarnddy rn iruw (se. 
Amunonins) jy rére remw ailr@ npooxuprepjaayra wple 7 dud dpkaotia dKovay exeivwe rv Myun” 
Gy Kal mpdrepw Kuh oir xxipevos derodurdpevos Kal dlsnodor duadafiw eyyjua . . . Elaboration 
of this hypothesis is not required here. ft is enough to refer to the copious data in the article 
of the Latin Thesaurus on cilicium, a word which in many passages is expressly mentioned as tbe 
equivalent of edxnos. 

But when this possibility is granted, the further statements of Eusebius concerning Ammonius, 
which have been rejected as untrustworthy on wholly a prion’ grounds, appear in quite a new light. 
Eusebius denies (op. cil, 9-10) that Ammonius fell away from Christianity. It is obvious that he 
knows nothing of his life, But he dacs allude to theological writings by him. One title only is. 
named: [epi 79s Muvaéus xai “Tyo08 ayudaniag. From Kusebius’s. method of work it can be 
inferred that he found this writing in the library at Caesarea. ‘There is no harm in conceding that, 
in his apologetic zeal, he made the best of his discovery, and inferred blindly (for he was obviously 
not acquainted with any) the existence of several similar writings. But still we must consider 
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whether he could suppose that it would serve his if he simply ascribed a tractate written 
by some other Ammoniust to the famous head of the Platonic school, ‘That would have been: 
extraordinarily foolish at a time when Porphyry’s Against the Christians had attained its widest 
influence mote especially since among the leaders of the Alexandrian elrarch there were personal 

of Ammonius, notably Heraklas. Eusebius docs make mistakes. But he is primarily an 
ist, and is not undistinguished as such. The possibility of a mistake by him may perhaps 
be admitted, Tt can hardly be proved by pronouncing his statement ‘a priori incredible’. 

And thereis a further point, The title cited by Eusebius characterises this as an anti-Marcionite 
writing. But it is notable that Eusebius gives no statement of its contents, This provokes the 
suspicion that the writing, judged in accordance with that orthodoxy which, since Demetrius, had 
been extended to Alexandria, was one which could not exactly be recommended, That Eusebius 
should so reject it is in any case credible, and is thoroughly in line with his apologia. Again, the 
remarkable fact that Origen in his letter (Euseb, op. ci. 13) is silent as to the name of the SiddowaNos 
ray Gdoasduw pabyudron may also naturally be attributed to grounds of piety.’ Origen knows 
and judges Ammonius simply as a philosopher, If he knew that there was some question about 
his status as a Christian, of rather, only in that case, his discretion was timely, Mention of the 
name could only do injury ata time of heated political controversy among the Alexandrian Christians, 
Does not all this point to the situation of a man who had made himself conspicuous in youth by an 
anti-Marcionite tract, and therefore obviously was not a member of a gnostic fraternity, but who 
did not follow in the highway of Alexandrian orthodoxy? ‘There can be no answer to the question 
whether he was an ‘apostate’. It is, of course, psychologically possible chat he had so far relaxcd 
membership of the community that, perhaps at the time of Severus’s persccution, he had evaded 
martyrdom by offering sacrifice ‘This could very well have been known to Porphyry, but not to 
Eusebius. ‘Thus the two sides of the tradition are not absolutely irreconcilable, 








Prmirarenic Invivence ON Curistiay THroLocy 


‘This balancing of possibilities which admit of 1io demonstration would, however, be an idle 
game, save for the fact that the title of the tract which Eusebius ascribes to Ammonius! indicates 
precisely at what point the evol hristian theology found itself obliged to borrow the Peripatetic 
concept of the arefotinow (vide infra, p. 72), and take this up into the Platonic ontology which was 
traditional in the school. 

In the Valentinian Heracleon’s Treatise on the Three Natwess we read concerning the 
philosophers: 

“They did not possess the possibility of knowing the cause of existing things because this 
was not comminicated (9 them. ‘Therefore they introduced other explanations. Some say 
that things which happen take place according to a Providence; these are those who perceive 
the regularity and order of motion, Others say that no Providence exists; these are those 
who take notice both of the irregularity and abnormality of the powers and of evil, Some say 
that what must happen happens... Others say that what happens comes about according 
to nature, Others again say that the world is an automatism, But the great majority have 
turned to the visible elements, without knowing more than these.” 

‘The editor, Quispel, cominents: ‘Hence the writer (Heracleon?) sees in-Greck pl iowophy ony 
contradiction and demonic inspiration, He esteems at far higher worth the Hebrew Prophets 
who did not contradict one another and announced the coming of Christ.’ 

Written in the generation after 145, these declarations are certainly far from being original, 
But in their polemical employment of an ordinary school tradition they reveal, with as tic clarity 
as a first-rate thinker could do, the point at which any Christian theology that was marked. by 
the, Pauline doctrine of predestination must come to grips with ancient philosophy: the problem 
epi mpavoias, 















Schiid-Stillin, Geich, di uticch. former would deal with the creation, the latter with 
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Interest in this and kinidred problems is not, indeed, in the second century by any means 
confined to the Christians, Tt is unnecessary to enumerate the copious writings still extant, in 
which they are dealt with by academic philosophers. The words af Heracleon, however, make 
it quite clear that it is Philosophy in the broadest sense, not the dogmatic teaching of one school 
‘or another, that is here being tested by this problem and found wanting on account of its sel 
contradiction, And this judgment is not passed from a sceptical viewpoint, but from the gnostic’s 

ive claim to possess the jes. Gnosis reveals itself as the one and only true philosophy, just 
Because it alone has found a solution to the antinomy of philosophy. Valentinus himself in his 
Gospel of the Truth, written about 145,7 sulves the problem by aban the Cosmos as the realm 
of Ajéy and drove, 

"The being* whieh has no root, still immersed in his nothingness, thinks thus of himself: 

Tam as the shadows and spectral appearances of the night. But when the light appears, he 

comes to recognise that the fear which took hold of him was nothing. Thus men were in 

ignorance concerning the Father, Him Whom they saw not. When this ignorance inspired 
them, fear and confusion lefi them uncertain «and hesitant, . . . there were many vain illusions 

. which tormented them, like sleepers who are a prey to nightmares, One fices one knows 

not where, or one remains at the same spot while endeavouring to go forward, in the pars 

of one knows not whom. ... Down to the moment when those who have passed: through 
all this wake up: ‘Then they see nothing . . . for all those dreams were nought. Thus they 
have cast their ignorance far away from them, like the dream which they account as nought.' 


This ‘waking up’ and this ‘knowledge’ are not, however, available to all men. “The Pneu- 
matici turn to God, Who is the fulfilment of the All, because they are those “whose names the 
Father has known from the beginning.” ... Therefore he who knows is a being from above. 
When he is called, he hears; he answers; he directs himself to Him who calls him and returns to 
Him; he apprehends how he is called, By possessing Gnosis, he carries out the will of Him Who 
called him and seeks to da what pleases Him . . . he understands as someone who makes himself” 
frre and awakes from the drunkenness wherein he lived and returns to himself." 

Te will probably be clear that in this passage the religious experience of salvation is being 
reficctively analysed with the help of the categories of Platonism. The Socratic-Platonic obey 
‘Sede duagedves #8 plainly taken for granted by Valentinus. The statement, which has often been 
repeated, that the salvation of the gnostics, because linked up with ars, was merely a cosmological 
process, without relation to the moral responsibility of the human being, is merely 4 polemical 
simplification. The ‘turning’, ‘hearing’, ‘making aneself free’, ‘doing the will of Godt, are 
undoubtedly moral actions, and it is as such that they serve asa proof of ‘being saved’. But (i) they 
are confined to those ‘who come from above’, that is, the Pneumatici, and (ii) their scope is radically 
limited, because the world has been rejected, so that they have no bearing upon man’s behaviour 
ara social belog within the world. ‘And accordingly péro is limited (6 the peliloged few, and 
is identical with their predestination. This predestination is not founded upon the will of God, 
and is not justified through the moral will of man. It is a given state of affairs, ontological, though 
not rational. Methexis in the divine being (identity is out of the question) is limited to those wi 
spring from the divine being, to the orbit of the divine emanation. The entire physical cosmos, 
and with it by far the Jargest number of men, have no existence in the strict sense. 

‘The conception that the Christian religion is the one tue philosophy, to which the old 
‘philesophies' are opposed as heresies, is widespread in the second century; and for pagan eclecticism, 
also, there is but one true philosophy; whereas the re-establishment of chairs at Athens for the four 
‘classical’ philosophies is a very typical product of the restoration-politics of the emperors, and as such 
is without importance for the intellectual centres of thé age, primarily Rome and Alexandria. With 
‘one exception, however: the renaissance of the Peripatos did exercise great influence, through its 
connection with the outstanding personality of Alexander of Aphrodisias. The tivo treatises 
composed by him Hept juris and Teel Ripapptors, especially the latter, put an end to the existence 
of the Stoa, save in so far as this or that feature of its doctrine was absorbed by the new eclectic 
tradition. But it was aboye all the precise elaboration of the pecipatetic ethical category of the 
adreovmov which furnished the anti-gnostic Christian theology with a means of placing the ‘one 
true philosophy’ upon a nn foundation, thus bringing to an end the stage of eonfuses| and epigonal 
eclecticism. 

‘To illustrate the eclecticism by one instance: Clement of Alexandria says (Strom. I. 37, end of 
chapter) : ‘By philosophy 1 intend neither the Stoic nor the Platonic, nor the Epicurean, nor 
Aristotelian; whatever has been well said by each of these sects (pecan), whatever is likely to 
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impart justice accompanied by a reverent knowledge, it is this chosen part (ri éelecrucdy);.a8 & 
whole, which T term philosophy.’ Elsewhere (Strom. 1. 50, 6) Staicism Peet on account 
ofits materialism, and Bpicureanism on account of its disbelief in xpévora, thus limiting the choice 
to Platonic and Peripatetic doctrine. 





Provinence wy Curistray Prosopny 


But now in what way: is the belief in Providence systematically defended by this eclectic 
Christian philosophy? Probably the locus classicus on this subject is. Maximus Confessor, De carits 
diff lai i at Gregorii (= Clem. Alex. fig. VII, p. 224. 11 sq.). The writer describes how 
some persons expert in pagan wisdom put to the disciples of Pantaenus the question, ‘how the 
Christians consider that God knows all that is (rd dvra)’, the enquirers’ own opinion being that 
He knows the rational by reason and sensibles by sense. Buit they replied ‘that He knows neither 
the rational by reason, nor the sensible by sense; for one who is situated beyond realities cannot 
make use of realities for the apprehension’ of realities; no, it is as effects of His own will (ee 
Gehyjzara) that He knows all realities, And they added a defence of their belief, For if He has 
made all things by His will... and if it is pious and righteous to say that God must know that 
which He has willed, and if itis by will that He has made cach individual that has come into being 
(Exaarov iv yeyoréreny)—therefore it 1s as acts of His own will that God knows all things." 

No one will wish to deny that here a specifically Christian ontology and epistemology is be 
formulated, and with a novel clarity and awareness: There is an evident allusion, on the one 
to Plato, Republic VI, 508 d sq., a passage already fundamental for Middle Pistonism, and. on 
the other hand to the transcendent God of the Gnostics; who not merely is not known by the world,? 
but does not know of the world. The advance beyond the view prevalent at least since Trenacus’s 
time among Western opponents of the Gnostics is unmistakable, Irenacus, closely followed by 
Tertullian, directed all his attack against the transcendent God. ‘The Demiurge, on the other 
hand (who to the Guostics had been no more than a secondary device,'# whereby they borrowed 
Plato's cosmology in order to account for the creation of the world), is for these upholders af the 
doctrine of the Church the God of whom the scriptures, mainly the Old Testament, teach. In 
their reply to Gnosticism these theologians therefore proceed by an appeal to the Bible, and what 
they have to oppose to the philosophical axiom ¢x nihilo niki ft, is the voluntaristic conception of: 
God's activity, derived from the Old Testament, Such conception of God has, therefore, ever 
since that time been regarded ‘as typically Judaeo-Christian, 

Now, however, with Pantacnus and the catechetic school of Alexandria, the éréxewa rie 
oiotas common to Plato and the Gnosties takes shape as the will of God. Consequently the wholly 
transcendent God of the Gnostics can be retained, and the creation of the world transferred to him, 
‘The connection with Christian doctrine is effected, not, as with the Western o} ponents of Gnosticism, 
through the Old Testament but through the God of the New ‘Testament (especially of Paul and 
John), who knows only ‘his own’ and is known only Jy ‘his own’. (This was also the inspiration 
of the carliest Gnostic theolos Predestination can be understood in a voluntaristic mhanner; 
and in this way can be rescued fur the bandl of the Gnowtics. 

Tt is all-important to ask whether we have here a coherent ‘metaphysic of the will’, of the 
Western type, A negative answer will have to be given to this question, on the ground (a) of the 
structure of the argument itself, and (b) of the manner in which Clement and Origen develop this 
basic dogma of the Alexandrian catechetic school. ‘The Gayua Oeoi isa ground of knowledge, 
‘The Ba ro# dyaflos, though it is not denied, is interpreted simply as a personal force. ‘The for 
tion for the conception of God as personal is, of course, Biblical. Only for its theological explication 
did it become necessary to. draw upon the ethics md psychology of Aristotle and the Peripatos. 
Here and here alone, in the whole of philosaphy subsequent to Socrates, had the problem of 
Roidyore heen seen in its full extent and discussed. ‘The Platoniic of8ely éedw djapraves was sub= 
Jected to criticism, but Plato’s gradation of values was preserved, which is to say that psychological 
relativism was rejected (E.N. Ich. 6 and 7). Hellenistic philosaphy failed to adopt the subtle 
Aristotelian analysis of Bovilyews and ils varieties, and it is only. the achema of the jueoérys which 
plays some part (not an Imposing one) in the later school tradition. 

Whar should be emphasised for our purpose is that the Aristotelian foddgas-concept i 
radically distinct from the Latin voluitas, coloured as this becume by Stoiciim, ‘The ethics of 
Aristotle is neither theonomous (¢f- Fd. Evi. 1249614) not exonomous, but basically eudaemonistic, 
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that js to say, directed towards the contemplative life and thus towards God, Auctoritas and lex, 
and hence oficium in the Roman sense, ate categories which simply cannot be adapted to it, It is 
tan ethics of decision upon one’s personal responsibility; one is responsible equally for one's own 
es and for the concrete results of the decision. Just on this account it is strictly limited to the 
Fegion of human action and behaviour. For man, however, the 75 8" jyty is the core of the situa 
tion. And it was Alexander who, borrowing the term aérefovoior, which Hellenistic philosophy 
had coined, demonstrated this in his crushing polemic against the Stoa. For Aristotle, in any 
case, translerence of the concept of Zovhnas to God could have had no meaning. It can only 
be meaningful for that sort of theological reflection, for which the personality of God is the primary 
experience. But to such religious experience it’ furnishes a basic conception, whereby God's 
personality can be assured, in opposition to the familiar arguments of the poct-phitosophers and. 
sziticy of the myths, “Thee and conra of the discussions concerning the rd of God could be 
ignori 

“This transference, then, was the special achievement of Pantacnus or his fellow-thealogians, 
‘Their dependence upon catlicr Christian formulations of the Biblical teaching is evident, and 
Philo, too, must be borne in mind (compare, e.g.. De leg. spec. IV, 187, or De opif. mundi, 46). Bur 
a digtinetion' is necessary between (ij Philo's occasional, unsystematic use of such an’ expression 
3s éBehaw or Bothyns ro8 eos, or the similar expression in Galen, de usu partium XL, 13 74 Bowdy@ijrat 
Tor Oeds Koupijoas chy Hq, 5 8 aids wesedouyrac—which comes from a Jewish or Christian source: 
and (ii) the deliberate procedure of Pantacnus in specifying the Platonic érdxewn vfs obolas as 
the Gna Beod, and thus elevating the GAyja Beod to an ontological principle, ‘True, in both 
these cases the imention is to justify the creatio ¢x while, But in (i) it is the problem of divine 
‘omnipotence that is at issue, and the special object of Galen's attack is the Stoic paradoxes, whereas 
in (ii) the writer is concerned with  decp-lying ontological problem, that of the relation between 
the divine ofgia and the ofeia of the world. But from a mere assertion of divine omnipotence 
there was no way of striking at the heart of the Gnostic theology—namely, the dogma that the 
Pneumatici, and only they, are predestined. 

Characteristically, the Alexandrian theology nat merely fails to stress the omnipotence of God, 
but expresely gives it up. Ivis sufficient to refer to Origen, De prine. IL, 9, 1 (= p..104 1 $44 
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Trepidpdéabls wal Eye Grd yeipa nat ovyxparety irri ve davroS plvouae’ due xal rooadryy Tq 
kareonetaoes, dom onuro Scxxoouioas, Pethaps this is the acme of ancient Christian. Aristo~ 
telianism: the creation of the world by the fovAnua Geod is not a proof of divine omnipotence, but 
Of the converse: the inference is that the creator as well as the creation is werepagnévos, ‘Truc ta 
the Aristotelian doctrine, Boma is related to the of which, as such, cannot be 
infinite, And this makes it possible to graft on to a Christian theology the Aristotelian picture 
of a deity who fs the object of his own thought. Such a deity is known to the Valentinians also (see 
above, note’ 9); but he is ipso facto alien to the world, as the realm of the Erapov, Creation by 
a will is known alio to the Roman critics of Gnosticism. But they thought that they could rely 
upon the Stoic concept of divine omnipotence in order to mect the Gnostic problem, whereby the 
World is irrational, and therefore shadowy. But in Origen’s version creation by will, and the 
separateness, of God, are combined—itis from the ‘will’ of God, as he interprets it, that the rationality 
of the world follows. And from this premiss it was possible for the ‘Alesandgians to subvert the 
Gnostic anthropology, according to which the Pneumatici are beings of a higher nature. 
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‘The ambitious project of a radically ‘voluntaristic’ metaphysics in Origen's De principiis can 
be most clearly understood, if 1 arm not mistaken, by approaching it from the side of Aristotle's 
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Ethies. What he does is to elevate to the metaphysical, or, if you prefér, mythological dimension, 
the Aristotelian notion of the és. ‘The core of the system is the dialectical union between responsi 
bility for one’s own life, and fixity of the moral habits once acquired, Admittedly the Platonic 
components of the system, metempsychosis and so forth, are at first sight far more prominent. 
But they are less essential, and a notable face is the entire absence of pictures of Hades derived 
from the Platonic myths; whereas the argument is dominated by the thesis that matter in general, 
hence the multiplicity of the cosmos, hence its origin as the world of our experience, is a function 
of will; ice. both the will of individual spirits or souls, and God's ordering will. ‘The various degrees 
of immersion in fy are, as it were, a materialisation of the &ts. It is not the capacity for knowing, 
a capacity dependent upon each thing’s situation in the scale, which determines the will, but, 
conversely, the moral és determines knowledge: a trait which I would regard as, beyond doubt, 
genuinely Aristotelian, 

Now by a comparative study of Origen’s early writings with his later ones from the De prine 
onwards, such as hax been inaugurated by R. Cadiou (see above, p. 67), it becomes quite plain 
that this ambitious conception did not rake shape without some decisive external influence. In 
view of the concordant testimony of Porphyry, Eusebius, and Origen himself, this can only have 
been Ammonius. This closes the ring of our hypothetical argument: the doctrine expounded in 
Hierocles’ treatise exactly fills the space between the dogma of the divine will, as-maintained by 
Pantaenus, and Origen’s De principiis. Iris a kind of first sketch of Origen’s programme of mpévova 
‘and maSetais. ‘The ordering function of the divine will is explained in still more abstract and 
scholastic terms than in Origen. ‘The cosmos has been created by divine will as a static system 
of spirits of various rank (ef. Photius, p. 461bro—3r). Consistently with this, metempsychosis is 
limited to transition into another human form (172bes-24). By his radical application of the 
principle of adzefouadérys Origen shattered this. ‘The ground of or motive for this thoroughness 
is obvious—the absolute denial of any ‘natural" distinction among spirits, even between human and 
non-human.'s We shall not go astray if' we see, in the emphasis by the Gnosties upon the natural 
distinction among the spirits who occupy the various ranks of being (cf. Orig. De princ. 1. 8, 2 = 
p- 98, 8 sqq.), a last defensive reaction by them in reply to a system such as that of Hierocles and 
Ammonius. (For this emphasis on the unalterable distinction compare Photius, p. 461b32 sq.). 
Origen’s radical approach has therefore a definite function in the situation of the time. And 
by it Gnosis as a spiritual force was in fact broken. Afier his De principiir Gnosis of all tendencies 
declines into unimportant conservative sects. Manes, also, is merely a syncretist, riot a theologian. 

There is no space here to enter into detail concerning the debt of Hierocles to Ammonius, 
‘Let us put together our result, The treatise of Hicrocles professes to be a résumé of philosophy 
in gencral, Its historical part is so arranged as to culminate in two points (Photius, p, 1735-40) ¢ 
firstly Plato (book 2), with whom Aristotle is brought into harmony (book 6), after it has been 
proved that all the ancients either coincide with Plato or are contradicted by him; and secondly 
Ammonius, who re-established the unity of philosophy. Ammonius comes last and has the position 
of honour at the end of book 6. ‘The vigorous polemic against the orthodox Platonists and Peri 
patetics, which precedes this, is plainly his teaching. Book 7 begins with the exposition of 
‘Ammonius's own doctrine and ends with a history of neo-Platonism. In books 6 and 7, the name 
of Ammonius is immediately followed by citation from Plotinus and from the nco-Platonist Origen. 

If this arrangement has sny purpose, this can only be to justify the claim made by Hierocles 
to represent in its purity thar philosophy which had been re-established by Ammonius (ef. Photius, 
461a32-37). No proofs that Hierocles had before him some source, which he could assert to be 
a direct echo of Ammonius, are available. But his appeal not merely to Plotinus (which is natural) 
but to Origen the neo-Platonist, is very striking, ‘The latter, according to all the evidence, wrote 
only two works, whose contents, judging from the titles, coincide with the teaching of Hierocles, 
OF the second of them, “Oni yéves norris 6 Bacdeds, Porphyry expressly reports that it was com~ 
posed in the time of Gallienus. He places it, indeed, before the commencement of Plotinus's 
writings, but after the publication of the oxdhu of Amelius. Since the title flatly contradicts 
Plotinus's teaching, it is highly probable that its object was to rectify Ammonius against innovations 
by Plotinus, And this again tallies with the fact that in regard to the subject in dispute Hierocles 
departs widely from Plotinus, There is therefore much to suggest that in his endeavour to present 
the teaching of Ammonius in it: purity Hicrocles attached himself primarily to Origen the neo- 
Platonist, It is possible (probable, perhaps) that this Origen was regarded in Alexandria (where 
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Ammonius would have been better known, through yarious indirect traditions, than at Rome or 
Athens) as Ammonius’s prize pupil, and as an authority superior ever to Plotinus and his school. 
‘The confidence of Hierocles in him is therefore well founded, unless strong reasons are 
on the other side, That Hierocles's teaching hax a Christian stamip is, however, no counter-reason ; 
it is rather a confirmation of his reliability, for there ig no ground for calling in question the 
concerning the Christian descent of Ammonins and his composition of an anticMarcionite anaes 
‘The assertion of Longinus that Ammonius wrote nothing is not a counter-argument, since Longi 
himself intends it to be taken cum grano salis (f. Parphy Vit. Plot. ed. Henry Sehwyzer, 20. 46 and 
40 sqq.). Besides this it is very probable that the book was a production of his youth, which could 
easily have been quite unknown to the pupils he had in later years. It is probable or at least 
possible that Eusebius was more correctly informed about this than was Porphyry. But what is 
decisive is the book's subject-matter, It goes without saying that ‘Christian influence’ is not a 
category which the historian can nse. ‘The problems of Christian theology at Alexandria in the 
time of Hicrocles are not those of creation by the will of God; they are quite different, Hicracles 
can have had no, conceivable ground for taking over 2 Christian commonplace, which had lon; 
ceased to have topical interest. In the time of Ammonins, on the other hand, this was the central 
roblem in the Church's, contest with Gnosis. And Alexandria is its centre, Moreover, the 
monising of Aristotle with Plato begins to have an urgent meaning, as a requisite of the system, 
when the point of departure is that ofthe school of Pantacnus, Never betore tks, never afterwards: 
was ancient Christian theology to such a degree compelled by the development of its own problers 
to strive after an ontology of the will. Aad, within the given philosophical tradition, this comled 
be achieved only by attachment to Aristotle and the ethics of bis school, ‘The historical impetus 
was already furnished by Alexander of Aphrodisias. And he is.in fact the only person, later than 
the classical systems, mentioned by name in Hierocles (172b10, 461b25). Certainly Hierocles 
(Ammonius) attacks his solution of the problem of «iuapuém, but that does not prove that he 
did not take over from him his main anthropological position, the unlimited adrefoumdrys of mans 
He held it to be Aristotelian (corretly), and consequently, not less correctly in his own view, to 
1 Platonic, 

The emergency, which obliged Christian theologians to provide themselves with a new philo= 
sophical basis, also opened up the possibility of a Christian philosophy, and, to be precise, of a 
purr, i.e, extratheological philosophy. It is instructive to find that # man like Ammonius took 
advantage of this, in the then state of church politics at Alexandria. The treatise of Hieroeles 
undoubtedly has some pagan features, loosely attached to it indeed. Whether, considering the 
double breach of tradition by Origen the neo-Platonist, who was certainly not a Christian, and by 
Hierocles, anything follows ftom this about the opinions of Ammonius, I do not venture to decide, 
In any case the substance of the system, precisely on account of the Aristotelian impress which is 
so evident, is considerably nearer to Christianity than Ptotinus is, “Thus is would not be incorrect 
to characterise the position of Ammonius as that of a secularised Christian philosopher. Plotinus 
is not free from traits of an anti-Christian resentment. Porphyry is the foc of the Christians. The 
description of the greater part of theology after Origen as ‘nco-Platonic' is in part empty, and in 

mrt nonsensical, since the neo-Platonic school from Plotinus onwards was in intention anti-Christian, 

there are detailed connections upon which a decisive judgment could only be pronounced if we 
knew more of the school of Ammonius at lecandria in the third century. For the late Latin 
theologians (Ambrose and above all Augustine), the part played by Plotinus and Porphyry is 
considerable, Such influence upon the Greek fathers has yet to be demonstrated.!# 
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As regards Aristotle's epi gurdiv a@ mentioned in Diog. Laert.’s list, (nr. 108), Alexander's 
statement is decisive: . . . far xept durav Geodpdory mpayuareia. yeypaypiin ° "Aporordlous yap 
20 déperai,! and though Simplicius and others occasionally refer to a zpayyarela mept ord? there 
is no indication that they ever saw the book with their own eyes. Aristotle's treatise On Plants, 
therefore, seems to have disappeared at an early date, and since the quotations in Antigonus, 
Athenaeus and others! are concerned with insignificant details, they cannot give any hint as to 
its contents, 

Tt has often been asked whether there exists any relation between this lost treatise and the 
two books [epl durdv which are incorporated into all editions of the Corpus Aristotelicum (pp. 8t4— 
830 Bk,), but the question has never received a definite answer, There are good reasons for this 
reticence, for though these books were identified more than a century aga as a work of Nicolaus 
of Damascus, the text is in such a deplorable coudition that it secmed to resist every attempt at 
interpretation. However, since in 1841 E, H. F. Meyer published the Arabic-Latin translation 
made by Alfred of Sareshel’ (the exemplar of the clumsy Gresk rendering which was already 
known), the material has considerably increased. 

In 189g Steinschneider’s study of medieval Hebrew translations¢ revealed the existence of a 
Hebrew translation made from the Arabic by Qalonymos ben Qalonymas in 1314. More important 
was the discovery of a MS. of the Arabic translation by Bouyges in 1923.7” The Arabic text has 
twice been published since then. Finally a few scattered fragments of a Syriac translation turned 

in the Cambridge MS. Gg. 2.14, together with the translation of Nicolaus’ [epl. rs ro8 
porerBoce docebies, and & biel but valuable: excerpt of Bk, tin Synac & focad to Ber 
Hebracus's Candelabrum Sanctorum.s ‘There still is no evidence as 10 the Greek text, and the situation 
at the present time may be summed up as follows: 

S, The fragments of the Syriac translation consist of a series of dislocated sentences from the 
first book. They are contained in a single leaf of the Cambridge MS. (f. 83), which, moreover, 
is mutilated. Neither the translator uor the date can be identified. 

B. Bar Hebraeus’s excerpt was posibly made from the Syriac. Some quotations appear to 
be literal, 

A, The unique MS, ofthe Arabic translation (made by Ishq ibn Hunayn, ¢. 9oo, presumably 
after the Syriac) is badly preserved and towards the end there is a lacuna of four pages. 

H. ‘The Hebrew translation is a word for word rendering of the Arabic. It may be used 
eadicis instar, but its exemplar often had the same mistakes as the Arabic MS. 

L,_ Alfred's Latin translation is very unsatisfactory, but Meyer's text can be improved (some 
successful emendations have been made by Bussemaker in the Didot edition), 

G. The Greck rendering of Alfred's text is negligible, 

During the Middle Ages the Latin version was widespread and its popularity is attested by 
numermus MSS. (¢. 150) and several commentaries (c.g. Albertus Magnus), However, it was 

rinted but once by Gregorins de Gregoriis (Venice 1496) and afterwards it was superseded by G, 

n the sixteenth century this Greck version made a successful entry, but the enthusiasm frst created 
by the ‘discovery’ of an unknown work by Aristotle was soon disturbed by J. C. Scalizer’s vehement 
criticim.'* In a tedious dialogue this valiant censor indisctiminately” attacked both the bad 
Greek and the incoherence of the contents, and ever since most conclusions as to the nature of the 
book have been founded upon its alleged spuriousness. Meyer, for instance, dismissed the possibility 
that the extant text (of which he knew the versions Land 'G only!) had anything to do with 
Aristotle's 114, Tis composition is confused; discussions of important matters are swamped and 

* Alex, in De sensu, p. 86. 11. Cairo 19 2 *A. Badawi, Aristo tim 
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obliterated by perplexing excursuses on alien topics, and several statements are at Variance with 
each other. ‘Therefore, he argued, Nicolaus's work cannot be a commentary on or abbreviation 
of an Aristotelian treatise, but it ought to be considered as a rash compilation from various sources: 
instances frnm Aristotle or Theophrastus, combined with excerpts from an unknown eolleetion of 
Placita on plants by Presocratic authors, etc, Zeller decided that the work was ‘enischiedeni 
unaristotelisch’, but he believed it to be ‘cin dberarbeitender Auszug’ from Nicolaus’s book, 
Maurice Croisct was even disinclined to accept the authorship of Nicolaus, while, on the other 
hand, his brother Alfred went so far as to assert: “Bien que le traité des Plantes, sous sa forme actuelle, 
ni’ait pas été écrit Ce Aristote, il n'est pas douteux qu'on y retrouve sa pensée.'4 
cently published material has made a new approach possible. For in the frst place the 
amajor part: of the' Arable tranalation i now avedlibly. “Atborry aiid ‘Badawi (sep mB). have 
corrected the faulty text of the MS. with the help of L and the Greek parallels quoted in Meyer's 
notes. But Meycr's collection ean easily be enlarged and a collation of H, S and B is still needed. 
The most important clue to the understanding of the whole work, viz. its title, has been 
neglected by HL. It is found in Az 


The Book of Aristotle on Plants—a commentary of Nicolaus—translation of shag ibn Hunayn 
with corrections by Thadit ibn Qurra. 


This title is nearly verbatim quoted by Hagéi Khalifa,'s and the entry in his bibliography served as 
one of the starting-points for Meyer's identification. 

Though the only extant copy of the Syriac translation of Nicolaus’s Tept rijs 70d ‘Apiorordlovs 
gAovodias'? is incomplete, and the MS. is in a mutilated condition, it gives a valuable insight 
into Nicolaus's habits. The copy is written by ascribe who has carelessly abbreviated the extended 
text. Some parts appear to be fairly well preserved, e.g. the first half of BK. i (on Physics), the first 
and, presumably, the last page of Bk. it (on Meiaph. ; the rest of the book is lost), ard above all Bk. vi 
(on Meteor. ii), but more often: the scribe has contented himself with copying sometimes @ few 
chapters, and sometimes unconnected sentences, and even they are often truncated. Nevertheless 
most of the fragments show the samo kind of treatment of the Aristotelian text: the argument is 
condensed, the construction of the sentences has been changed and some terms are replaced by 
others. In Greek only one example of this kind of interpretation has been preserved : Simplicius 
(ide Cueto, p. 309.2 18) quotes a passage from Nicolaus's Compendium which shows him at his best: 
4 difficule text af Aristotle has been abridged, simplified and interpreted at the same time, But 
this may be an exceptional case, for the Syriac translation is there to prove that the text has often 
heen so much curtailed thar Aristotle's meaning is inadequately rendered. Moreover, Nicolaus 
appears not to have aimed at completion ; his compendia consist of capita seleeta, and he hardly gives 
any outlines of lengthy discussions, but usually contents himself with a superficial survey of their 
conclusions.t8 

‘On the other hand, Nicolaus strictly adheres to the doctrines of the Peripatetic school and leis 
not influenced by Stoic or neo-Platonic tencts. In fact, his conipendia are in many respects 
reminiscent of the oldest extant fragment of a Peripatetic commentary on De Gen, et Corr. which 
has been inserted into Ocellus Lucanus,‘? and there is even some reason to suppose that this much- 
disputed fragment may have been due to him.t° 

If, therefore, the Book un Plantsis what its Arabic title claims it to be—a commentary of Nicolaus 
om an Aristotelian treats—the fidgety character ofits txt cannot be used as damaging evidence, 
for this appears to be due to Nicolius’s shallow method of compiling. The analogy with the 
Compendium is ill closer, for there is another marked feature of Nicolaus’s method: his habit of 
adducing parallel or kindred passages from every possible part of the Corpus Anstolelicum, or even 
from other Peri authors (in the first place from Theophrastus), In the first book of the 
Compendium (on Physics), tor instance, the opening chapter of the Phys. (is t) mept dpyd is combined 
with Metaph. 4 1,* and in other cases several passages are put together. 

Most remarkable is Nicolaus’s Compendium of Meteor. iv (= Bk. vii). Tt has litile in common 
with the Aristotelian book, for it starts with some excerpts on stones and metals from Meteor. iii 
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Unfortunately the relevant chapters in the Syriac 
ius are nearly lest, ft the exiguous resists corre- 
rth the Ocellus fragment, 

ral chapters of Mabh, A are scattered over 
Gx 2. 84. icolans Phy. and Meta 

14 Thicahallowues may have been the reason why even him for this procedure. See Avecroes Tafsir mi had 
the industrins Simplicius door not mention Wis Gum wefulpu, ed. Houyges, pp» 476.3 Hf 

pordiin anywhere ese 


‘other judgments Bouyyes lee. cil. (fm. 7}, pp. 74 If 
1 Lesion Biblegrapeom, Ch Gs Plage Vol. (London 
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(6.378a15 ff) and continues with mixture of instances concerning stones and metals drawn from 
Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus. In the Book on Plants the second half of Bk. i (from ch, 3 on) has 
been composed ina similar way. Tt starts with Aristotelian and Theophrastean passages on parts 
of plants, and continus with a confusing compilation of the fist books of Theophrasturs H.P* A 
translation of the inifium of this chapter (De Pl. i, 3) follows here:35 


Go(a) Sime trees contain gum, such as resin, almond-gum, myrrh, frankincense and 
(b) And some trees have fibres, veins, cores zcoad, bark and marrow within=® (c), 
have several barks, (d) anid in some their fruit is under their pellicles 7 

61 (a) Some. parts of the tree are simple, (#) such as the moisture found in it, and the 
fibrest+ and yeins. (c) Some parts are composed out of these things, (d) such as the other parts 
of trees, viz. the branches, the twigs and the like. 

bala) AU these things are not found in all plants, (b) but some have these parts and others not. 
(c) Plants have other parts as cell, (i) such as roots, stems,2* leaves, branches and twigs, (e) and flawers, 
duds, tendrils(2)*% and the rind’® which encloses the fruit, 

63(a) Just as in animals there are members <dis similar in parts, so it is also with plants, 
(0) Every single «composite 3* part of plants corresponds with every single member of animals, 
{e) since the bark of plants corresponds to the skin of animals, (d) the root of plants to the 
mouths} of animals (e) and their bres to the muscles of animals. () And so it is with 
their other parts as welt 

Gite) Sacha faceopusts ie dividndlon one way. fata audlan parlnyanclatanay ealeese 
be divided into dissimilar parts, [(}) yest wise noe an pain of exh mia a anther map tte wate at ari 
(o) And flesh is divided so that its particles are flesh, and it is divided otherwise into elements 
for roots"). (0) A und cannot be divided into other hands, nor the root-dnto.otker rots 
nor a leaf into leaves, (¢) but in the root and the leaf there is a composition, 

65(a) As to.fruits some are composed of few parts, others of many, such as the olive, (b) because the 
olive has four layers: its skin, its flesh, its stone and its seed.s7 (0 Anat some fruits have three layers. 

(6(2) All seeds fre provided with two pellices.  (6)And the parts of plants are thowe 
We have mentioned. 


A full discussion of this text must be reserved for a future edition, and T must restrict myself 
to a few notes. The: §§60, 62 and 65 (printed in italics) are clearly of ‘Theophrastean origin. 
Go(a) corresponds to. the cnumeration of gums in HP. ix. ¢. 2: gum, resin; 52 almond-gum; 4: myrrh, 
frankincense. Gum-arabie see 10. 60(6). In H-P.i.1.2 we find fibres, veins, wood, bark, flesh andl core se¥rpa). 
‘And marrow within: xplrov dxd 705 BNoww6 olov év rots dovots pweAds. Go(e) of. ALP. i. 5. 2 al ray 
piv zehddonos, 60(d) is not clear, 

6a(2)-(0) of. HP. i. 1.10. The examples are found in i, 1.11; root, stem, branch, twig, leaf, 
flower. As to buds, of. i. 2, 1 Bovow (catkin, Hort) ; tendril: Dug (see n. 29). The rind which encloses 
the fruit may be a circumscription of the sepucdpmov. 65 is ascanty compilation af HP. i. 10.t0-11. 1. 

‘The other sections presumably contain fragments of a chapter on the parts of plants in 
Adgullee Tig: The Soha of Gi(ah are oppose tp Ue oidera as Gr(c) in the same way as in 
WALI. 1. 4605-7 and PA. iit. 6471-2 (GxAT wat duowpeph set over against oUBera wal 
drouowonepy). §6r(b): In the case of plants Aristotle's division may have been similar to that in 

In the case of animals he mentions blood, fibres (= fibrine), lard, suet, marrow, brain, 

and bones. In plants moisture would be analogous to blood, while the other ‘parts’ of moist nature 
are wanting. Flesh and bones are replaced by fidres and ceins, Of the avvbera in G1(d) branches 
and feigs were also quoted in 62(¢). ‘The repetition would he awkward, unless we assume that 
the two sentences were derived from different sources. 

‘The observations quoted in 6g are so typical for Aristotle's conception of the analogy between. 

+s of animals and those of plants,s* that their Aristotelian origin is well-nigh self-evident, 
Moreover, a discussion of this subject is promised in De Longeco. 6. 467b4, where the analogy of 
fila—orépa (63d) is mentioned. 


arabic, 
some trees 




















+ The roughness of the trausbition i aggravated. by 
‘oumnerows corruptions, esp: in transcribed Greck words, 
[quote the sections according to my own numbering. 
34 fear S, bouts AHL. 
4) SH, et contrem Lon, A. madallaoy Uy flah AH. 
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site ier cortiven Ligne Ls 
28 teas S (= etulic), hnige AML. 
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WB (pu gat) adds: stems, tranches, tvige ~ arms and 
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cadre A, ex Beat Xie weet sa SG 
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1 Seo, in general, R Stromberg Thenphrastes, Studien 
Botonschen Bugrfibiléing, Goteborg. 1597, py 28, ete. 
W, K. Kraak in Mnmos. S. i. © (1042), pp, 251-62, 
Theophrustua was wsually very reticent in thitimatter. Sec 
Stromberg, p. 59, Kraak, p, 258 f 
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As to §64{a}~(c), the division of uniform parts is twofold: ‘physically’ into parts uniform with 
tienes See ti ee ee tallies, with, 
Aristotle's often expressed theories, e.g: PA. 646a13 fF. (see Peck’s Introd. in his Loeb edition, 
pp- 28 ff), and often in Meteor. iv (8. 484b30 ff, ete.), but (I) is at obvious interpolation trom Ply, 
44. 18Baig dor pde pip ds d mAbs als mylods Buipeteas, Zors 8 x of. ‘The paraphrasi ie correct, 
(d} and (¢) of. HLA. i 1. 48607, etc. Botanical examples are added Kere alone, 

66(a) The Greek may have had névra Bé 74 onépuara BiBvpa. ‘The same statement is found 
in De luo, 4. 46819. In ELP. vii. 2. 2 Theophrastus expresses some doubt on this subjects 

66(4) is very important. ‘And the parts of plants are those we have mentioned’ apparently 
‘marks the end of a section, presumably in Aristotle's 7.4. In Nicolaus’s book a long compilation 
of Theophranus HP, i yet fo flow, Ie seems posible vo rues what happened. In Arsotl’s 
treatise Nicolaus may have found a short section dealing with parts of plants. T take it to have 
been short, because Aristotle seems to have been convinced that the parts of plants were few and 
simple “The section may be reconstructed in outlines: 


60 Some parts of trees are simple, such as moisture, fibres and veins; others are composite, 
such as branches and twigs. 

63 Like animals, plants have dissimilar parts. They are analogous to the parts of 
animals: bark—skin ; rol—mouth; bre—muscle, and so on. 

64 Parts may be divided into similar and dissimilar constituents, e.g. flesh can be divided. 
into particles of flesh, “There are also ‘chemical’ constituents, viz. the elements. Dissimilar 
parts are made out of similar parts: a root cannot he divided into roots, nor a leaf into leaves. 

66 All seeds are bivalvular. We have spoken of parts of plants, 


Nicolaus scems first to have adorned this short section with a few items drawn from: “Theophrastus. 
But when the end was reached it may have appeared to him that the subject was not exhiausted. 
Hence the Theophirastean excerpt which follows. 

‘The interpolation in §64(#) may be due to Nicolaus himself, for though it interrupts the context, 
it is at least to the point. But it may also belong to a type of interpolations which in this treatise 
is very frequent. They gencrally are pointless and mast annoying, The beginning of i. 2 offers 
striking examples: 


34(2) We have observed with our own eyes that plants have neither sleep nor awakening, 
(2) because being awake is a result of activity of sensation, (c) and sleep is infirmity of sensa- 
tion, (@) and nothing of the kind is found in that which feeds itself at all hours in the same 
way’ (¢) and is naturally without sensation, 

£35(0) 4 +t ssn a ter Se in mu ft tee Mek pd he Se tn 
at ae ite Dh 0-74 Me of repro ak tn deh Mo St 
em em hr er ey pr mm (dt at ee] 

36{a) The most appropriate of all subjects in this science is the inquiry into. what 
Empedocles says: (5) whether among plants there is male and female, (c) or a kind of com- 
bination of male and female, as he asserts, 

[37(4), + rots te me ig ye eo el gn, fh» i 
sc a a et ow arp ps] 

38 For of all kinds of plants the male is that which is liard and rigid and the female is 
weak and full of fruits, 


‘The {35 and 37 are manifest interpolations. {45 has nothing to do with sleep of plams, but it 
contains various passages from De Somno, Ch. 3. §37 is awkwardly inserted from G.A. i. 2. 71618 
78 8" Spex nai rb Oijdv (c) Biageper xard wey xox Myov 7) Aeaata Frepay éxdrepov - . ~ (a) 79 Kpper 
Her adras 76 Swinevor yordy ets Exepov'.. . (b) 76 88 Ou 28 ds adré, 

When these interpolations are removed the text is clear enough. 

34: The two proofs are in agreement with Aristotle’s theory of sleep, ‘The first contained 
in (#), (¢) and (e) is substantially the same as that given in De Somno, the other (d) does nut appear 
anywhere else, “According to Aristotle, however, slecp is caused by the evaporation attendant 
upon the process of nutrition; after meals the evaporated matter is of considerable quantity and 
this causes drowsiness, The rhythm of sleep and awakening, therefore, is connected with inter- 
miltent feeding and digestion. Accordingly a living being which is constantly fed will know neither 
sleep nor awakening. This is the case with plants, but also with unborn animals (G.A. v. 1; De 
Sono 4, 457020 HL.), and, in fact, Aristotle says that embryos live a durod Bios and he argues that, 
because there i no aleep without awakening, the condition of plants i analogous to sleep (Gud. 
4. 77908 ME). 


In the available texts the account sceans mudied. 16 See the jemtaticey collected by F. Wimmer, Plyte 
Perhaps 63 andl Gi were interchanged. ezine Aristotelicce Fragments, Veutislaviar 1820, p. 391 
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36(¢)-38: When the interpolation is removed the fragment of les has: “Plante show 
a combination of the male-and female, for of all kinds of plants the male is that which is hard and 
rigid, and the female is weak and full of fruits.’ ‘The only possible interpretation aj to be 
{hint eapctoctes-assumod fie WatL- (hand end rigid) an te vay, fu cal (al of re 
analogous to the genitals of animals.«' This means that he misunderstood the furiction of the 
stamina, and thought a single organ to be the combination of two different ones. ‘The important 
thing, however, is that he was the first to hint at bisexuality in plants. 

it would be unfair to make Nicolaus responsible for the perplexing interpolations which have 
made his work unreadable. Here, too, a comparison with the Syriac translation of the Compendium 
is illuminating, for that text is likewise frequently interspersed with similar interpolations. In the first 
part of the Cambridge MS. they are indicated with the word nilharé (= scholium) ; later on they are 
encircled with a tiny line, but in the final part every indication ia wanting. Therefore it is obvious 
that some Syriac scholar has pronaad the text of the translation with copious glosses and notes 
quoted from material which happened to be at hands Presumably these scholia were much 
condensed and difficult to read, so that they marred the understanding of the text in which they 
were eventually incorporated. ‘The Syriac fragment of the book on plants (S) clearly shows that 
the interpolations which T have indicated above were alteady there. ‘This sugges that the Arabic 
version must have been made from the Syriac, Its abstruse character seems mainly due to the 
zeal of some ignoramus who spoiled the coherence of the Syriac text with a vain display of second- 
hand knowledge, so that even a competent scholar like Ishaq ibn Hunayn must often have been 
at a loss to grasp the meaning of the exemplar he used. The lack of understanding on the part 
of the scribes did the rest. 

In the Cambridge MS. the book on plants follows the excerpts of the Libri de Animatibus,as 
and it is reasonable to suppose that it originally belonged to the series of excerpts contained in the 
Compendium. Uf this be true, it means that Nicolaus knew:a copy of the Corpus Aristolelicum in which 
the treatise Hepl durdv was still extant,s* and that his book on plants was no separate book at all. 
On this assumption the fact that Nicolaus’s work is never mentioned in Greek literature (which, 
at least, has provided us with many titles of Nicolans's philosophical works) finds an easy explana 
tion: it' was part of a book which was not read. On the other hand, this particular section of the 
Compendium may have been separately translated by Ishaq because no other information on 
Aristotle's Tepi gerd was available in his time. 

For a reason which will appear presently, the first sentence of Nicolaus's book is interesting: 
Te runs as follows: 


i. 1(@) Life exists in animals and in plants, (4) but the life of animals is evident and 
manifest, and the life of plants is hidden and obscure. 


The synonyms evident and manifest, hidden and obscure are uo doubt due to the Arabic translator, 
according to a well-known habit, and the Greek may have had single terms. Meyer (p. 47) failed 
to find an cxact parallel in Aristotle. He compares #.A, viii, 1 (which has recently been claimed 
for Theophrastus) and P.A. iv. 5, 681302: ‘Nature passes in'a continuous gradation from lifeless 
things to animals, and on the way there are living things, which are not actually animals, with the 
result that the difference seems infinitesimal’ (tr, Peck). We may infer that Aristotle may well 
have contrasted animal life, which is at once obvious, because animals can move, with the motionless 
way of living of plants: 

On the other hand, there is some evidence that Aristotle did not always assume that life is 
fundamentally the same in animals and plants. In Top. vi. 10 he attacks the sophist Dionysius for 
having given a definition applying to both kinds of life: the lives of plants and of animals, Aristotle 
argues, are homonymous and a general definition can only be given of synonyms (148829) 4 Zar) 
ob nal” & «Bos Sone? Aveda, AA Exdpa per rois (iors, érépa 8% rots durots Sndpyes. But elsewhere, 
eg. EWN, i. g. 1097033, we read that ‘the mere act of living is not peculiar to men, but appears 
to be shared even by plants’, though ‘the latter's vital activity’ is confined to nutrition and growth. 
(te Rackham), See De dn. ii, 1, 412413; ‘OF natural bodies some possess life and some not: where 
hy life we mean the power of selfnourishment and of independent growth and decay” (tr. Hicks: 




















* Empedocles was, ws far ar know, the first to discover 4) This may be seen from instances quoted front 
a cain ttm tye th pene, fare es ak ween 

<a iin FB weer, Sock Shp, 
Inted again (Nehemia Grew in 1667), Paris MS. BN. Sye 436, ea ig? me 

4 Nearly ull the xholia to Meteor. are derived from ‘The snitiuy of the Bh. on Pf. in Syriac is Lost, so that 
Syriac version of Olympiodorus, [have not yet dis- itr title nor book number are available. 
‘covered the source of all the others, but = few quotations Nicolaus must have had remarkable resources; for he 
Bie Series ati ts coral pat ran bee clear has also drawn attention to Theophrastus's Motoph. which 
‘not tramlated from the Greek exemplar. yoke. ie ane: 
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iy 38 Ayoper iy atrod spopiv re wat atyew wat dliow). Thin is explained in gugaae ff: 
Freer die tr lle valbourtecees eave B48 Gp Reyoubow), but plants share to 

Th this connection a passage in Plotinus is important. In his treatise On Happiness (Ean, i 4) 
he frequently returns to the problem whether animals and plants share i happiness. ‘The problem 
i also touched upon in De Pie (Anaxagoras). Tn ete ‘lewi rossee several instances quoted 





above are combined: (Bréhier 1, p. 72.18) 70 Aepondone (De An. atsaza) 
‘eal rv Biagopay font shenda ed tnitees EE RP iv, aero Vii. 1), nal uoortueos 
700 Liv Aeyonévou—iMus nev rod durad, (Mus 58 rod aMyoutT (Top. vie 10)—xal al 


Spvdpsryr Ty, Biadopay <xorren (De Pl. i, 1b)—dedAoyor aie rai 78 ef, x7A. Aristotle had 
probably not used the rare words <paremys and dubpérys, which may be a transposition of Plotinus 
into a more refined language (f vi. 3, Brehier VI. 1, p, 133.a1 ds Canis ud nis dunbpd, 3 8 
éeupyeorépa), but since the rest of the scntence contains obvious reminiscences of the most important 
Anstotelian statements on fife, it scems likely that the last one was also taken from the same author, 
viz. from his Hepi gurdw. ‘This seems to imply that Plotinus had still access to that treatise, or to 
Nicolaus's commentary, 

In this brief study I have tried to give a few interpretations of a treatise which has often been 
considered! to be the least satisfactory of the whole Corpus Aristotelicum, ‘Though we have w cope 
with distorted Oriental sources, not to mention their crabbed Western renderings, there still are, 
in my opinion, possibilities of discovering various fragments of Aristotle's [epi guran,a book which 
has always been counted among the lost works of the Stagirite, though parts of it may have always 
been there. 

H, J. Drossaarr Lutors, 

Emmen (D), Holland. 
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LE TEXTE D'ARISTOTE PHISIQUE H, 1-3 DANS LES VERSIONS ARABO-LATINES. 


Daxs un travail déja ancient nous avons attiré L'attention sur I'intérét que: présentait. pour 
Vhistoire de la constitution du texte de la Plysigue d’Aristote la traduction arabo-latine de ce traité 
attribuée a Michel Scot ou 4 son école, et jointe, dans Jes éditions du XVI* siécle, comme dans 
les mss,, 4 la Version latine du Commentaire d’Averroés. En conclusion de cette étude nous avons 
appuyé—peut-éire un peu trop—sur la parenté du texte dont dérive 1a version arabo-latine avec 
celui du cod. B, le meilleur des mss. de Bekker. Sir David Ross, & qui ces pages sont offertes en 
hommage, a repris les données fournies par notre travail, mais a été amené par une étude plus 
minutieuse des legons en présence, & modifier ou A redresser nos conclusions.+ Il juge que le texte 
auquel remonte [a version se trouve & peu prés A mi-chemin entre celui de E et celui du groupe 
des autres mss, principaux de la Physique. - 

Notre travail antérieur ne portait que’sur les quatre premiers livres de la Physique, Nous 
voudrions entreprendre ici un travail analogue sur une base a la fois plus étroite et plus large. 
Nous nous limiterons tout d’abord aux trois premiers chapitres du texte secondaire du livre VIL 
de la Piysique. Mais au licu d’en examiner une seule version arabo-latine, nous en rapprocherons 
les deux versions médidvales faites sur I'arabe, Iesquelles remontent respectivement au XII* et au 
XIIM*sitcle; dans la mesure oi elles convergent elles pourront nous renseigner ainsi en méme temps 
sur certaines caractéristiques du texte arabe dont elles dépendent et par 1a sur la teneur du texte 
gree dont dérive en demniére analyse ce texte arabe. 

On sait que dans le livre VII de ta Physique, les trois premiers chapitres se présentent sous une 
double forme, dont Pexistence dés antiquite nous est attestée par Simplicius et qu'on distingue 
sous les dénominations de texte principal et de texte secondaire, C'est ce dernier que, par la force 
des choses, uous avons di prendre comme terme de comparaison avec la version arabo-latine, 
vu que c'est lui qui se trouve a ta base de cette version, 4 'état absolument pur d'ailleurs, comme 
nous avons pu le constater. Ce texte secondaire présente, d’autre part, l'avantage d’avoir été de 
beaucoup le plus répandu des deux: on le retrouve dans la trés grossc majorité des mss, grect ct 
en particulier dans la plupart des mes. importants qui ont servi de base & Beker et & Ross pour 
leurs éditions de la Physique, savoir EFK de Bekker-Ross et J de Ross (H ne donne le texte secondaire 
que jusqu’d 2q4brg et I jusqu’a 245624), On ne s’éomiera pas, dans ces conditions, que ce suit 
ce méme texte secondaire qui a éé traduit dans les versions latines médiévales faites sur le grec 
(traduction de Jacques de Venise au XID sigcle, dite translatio vetus, et revision de Guillaume 
de Moerbeke vers 1260, dite nova translitia). 

‘Un mot sur les versions arabo-fatines: la premiére est due A Gérard de Crémone (f1187)? 
et n'est conservée que dans eing mss, qui cn donnent le texte complet ou peu prés complet. Je 

je une copie du texte et une collation de ces cing mss, faite en vue de I'édition du traité 
dans lutristowles Latinus'; j'ai pu disposer, de plus, de la copie nouvelle faite du meilleur des mss, 
(ous, Bible Seminar, dr. Lat, w* 1269)" par M. Vabbé Mogenct, qui a bien voulu se charger 

‘édition. 

Lautre version arabo-latine accompagne celle du grand commentaire d’Averroés sur la 
Physique, Vone et Vautre version étant attribuées généralement Michel Scot ct datant ainsi du 
premier tiers du XII" siécle.s On en trouve le texte dans les nombreuses éditions d’Averrots du 
XVI‘ siécle. De plus, j'ai utilisé une copie du VII" livre de la Physique faite sur le ms, Paris BN. 
lat, 16. 141, qui en donne les deux traductions arabo-latines a cété de celle de Jacques de Venise. 
Malhcureusement ce ms. (sigle P) présente pour la version de Michel Scot un texte fort médi 
plus manvais que celui des <ditions; d’autre part, il est toujours a craindre que dans celles-ci Ie 
Texte ait été amélioré parfois de fagon arbitraire, Quand il s'agit d’additions ou d’omissions au 

+ Etude critique ‘sur te textt de la Physique W'Aristone Lat, + Vindobonansis. Bid: 
(LIV), Uitualon eta beeen ‘otis jointe as Lt, oe s Sng or nis 
Gommentaire d' Averreds, dans Reo. de Philologie, de Littératre certains de ccs mss. ne seront pas citées dans Le suite de 
ef d'Histoire anciennes, t. XLVI, 1624, pp. Ae ce travail; pour le partic qui nous intéresse, les utes: 

4 ariaales Pht. “A raise Tet with Tatcduction ond quills présenient entre cus ae imimédiatement 
‘Geers by W.D. Row (Oxiord, 1936), Introduction, comme des fates out tea erreurs dues aux copia di 

wie texte latin, 




















Note driuoites Latins: Coes deace. Gi Lacombe, 
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regard du texte grec courant, la version de Gérard de Crémone de méme que le Commentaire 
@Averrots, peut servir de controle dans une certaine 


mesure, i 
‘De pls, cn sp SLi perce eas Neste See Te 
Vaticanus lat, 2078, s.XUI1 (r. Lat, 1836), Wat. lat. 2077, s.XULex. et X1Vin. (Ar: Lat. 1837}, 
jusqu'a 242 3 32, ainsi que Paris BLN, lat. 14. 985, s-XUlex (dr. Lat. 634), Paris BLN. lat. 15~ 453, 
S.XIIL, savoir de 1243 (lr. Lat, 654), ms. de toute premiére valeur, Paras BLN. lat, 16. 159, ttt 
(Ar, Lat, 683), jusqu'a 242 3.9, 
utilisation de ces divers movens de coutréle a permis de constater qu'un usage et 
critique da texte des éditions fournissait en général des données suffisamment sitres pour le but que 
hous nous proposions. 

On sait, d'autre part, en quelles étroites limites un rapprochement entre un texte grec et une 
version latine dérivée de arabe peut ére fructueux. La traduction de Voriginal a travers 
Pintermédiaire d’une langue sémitique; arabe, et probablement de dewx: le syriaque dont dérive 
Varabe, fate disparaitre bon nombre de muances du grec, bouleverse bion souvent la construction 
dela phrase, De la sorte, sauf duns certains cas exceptionnels, on ne peut guére accorder de valeur 
aux particules de liaison qui figurent dans le texte latin pour détermincr quelles conjonctions elles 
présupposent dans le gree. Il n'y a guére que les substantifs, les adjectifs ct les verbes, présentant 
un sens bien net, qui donneront licu a des comparaisons significatives. Plus significatives encore 
seront les omissions et additions de quelque étenduc, d'autant que, dans fe cas présent, 1a con- 
cordance des deux versions arabo-latines permettra de constater qu'il ne s'agit pas d'un accident 
fortuit ct tardif dans la transmission des textes, et que, dans le cas d’additions, i ne s'agit pas de 
gloses ow d’interpolations provenant du Commentaire d’Averrots.7 

Une étude rapide des deux versions paralléles fait apparaitre, en outre, que celle de Gérard 
dle Crémone, plus verbeuse et dapparence moins littérale que celle de Michel Scot, use de tournures 
tt de péripheases qui feraient supposcr au premier abord un texte different de celal que nous Tons, 
alors qu'il s’agit de purs pmeedds de traduction, commandés, A ce quill semble, par 1a diffcul 
le rendre en syriaque ou en arabe Ia pensée exprimée dans Voriginal. Tels sont: l'emploi répété 
de la construction: "non ext... kisi..." pour rendre une simple aifirmation qu’on retrouye dius la 

1 suljordonnée amenée par nui. Encore: quod est quia, répondant A un yép ov & un 
ree. 

D/autres tournures sont peut-étre encore plus déroutantes, mais on se rend plus facilement 
compier qu‘elles trahissent seulement Veflort, peut-étre maladroit, du traducteur arabe mis en peine 
Ufexprimer en sa langue la pensée exprimée dans le grec, quand on constate que Gérard de Crémone 
Gt rejint par Michel Scot. Ainsi dés les premiéres lignes du livre (2g1ba8) on s'apercoit que 
ig! davrof kiveia@la ext rendu dans les dewx versions par une formule négative, qui n'en est 
pas léquivalent exact au point de vue de la pensée; non mouetur ab aliqua, Et cela continue ainsi 
dans Ja suite avec des ajustements plus ou moins heureux.! 

“Tout cela est  négliger dans notre étude qui porte uniquement sur Ja trad tion du texte. De 
méme les erreurs de traduction qu'on peut relever par-ci par-li dans nes versions arabo-latines, 
quand on s'apergoit que ces erreurs proviennent d'une mauvaise intelligence du texte grec 
traditionnel et non d'une lecture différente de ce texte, 

Ceci dit, nous pouvons procéder & notre examen des particularités des versions arabo-latines 
qui ont quelque interét pour I'histoire du texte. Dans nos notations A ce sujet, nous emploierons 
les sigles courants EFHIJK pour désigner les mss, utilisés par Bekker-Ross; G désignera 
la version de Gérard de Crémone; M celle de Michel Scot, 
eh IO Mabon gue le ten arabe utilisé par les deux traducteurs n'est pas exactement 

je mem. 

Omisions dans M vis-a-vis de G= 

agibgr: SEZ 4 om EM. 

Spengel Ress adroG E ros! FHIJK illa res illud G om M. 
M. 















aut tractiua G om M. 
243b28: yp quod est quia G om M. 
243b29: kat séeu—nal dudxpuns om KM habet G. 

7 On place, en effet, la réttaction du Grand Commen- ° expression tive rence 
tale ef Nvereate ur la Physiga vers Ua fin de a8 care sae se oe asa 7 eam si 
‘en 1106, tandis que la dare du décés de Gerard de Crémane lars G cum singulariter ‘est M. mot yeypiCoutry 
onus semble avoir été pris au vema dl" sabntrait >, 
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24417: ydgor diodla et uox et priuatio uocis G um M. 
244b18-20: doles 82 —woudrqros om E! M, habet G. 
24pbr7-181 dd door rob oles nel rol eoopdvow BEY. ine moves et quod mowetur 

G om IM. 

245620: wall ana per se G om M. < 

245627: Tis TH piramidis G om M (Ped, 1549; les edd, 1550 et 1560 ont: idoli, mais 
ce mot eat repris de 245b26 oi il rend 708 Tibedrrort Averianel pas lu). 

247627: nal xardoraow et figitur G om M. 

247b30: res quedam G om M. i 

De bien moins grande importance est le eas unique d'une omission semblable en G: 

s48ba6: wal et Mom G. 

En deux passages Aristote énonce deux fois & la suite la méme idée ou deux idées trés voisines, 
Dans le premier 243a29-24 (voir ci-dessus) G traduit les deux rédactions paralléles, M omet la 
premiére et traduit Ta seconde (1.24: af yap 8° érépou aujoas rérrapés ciow). Dans le second 
passage, 246b25, G ct M ne retiennent respectivement qu'une des deux formulations: 

otre yévens eioiy EF non sunt generatio G om odre yéveors adrav om G non habent 
generationem M. 

Quelques. autres cas sont moins nets: 

24383: 7... xwodv quod movet G motum M (lu par Averrots qui juge q) 
corriger en motor). 

246b23: Suabloes .. . ru4s 700 Bedriorou npis 76 dporov due dispositiones laudabilioris per 
comparationem ad meliores dispositiones dispositiones animalium in respect nobilissimaianimalium 
Miche die de G pout thie delle pacaplirasnt vai la afention las stati’ onc Coup peor ue ete 
différent de celui lu par G). 

Dans tes deux passages suivants Nordre des termes mis en relation les uns avec tes autres 
Aristote est renversé, ce qui modifie au moins le sens de Voriginal, sans pour cela le cont 
nécessairemen 

ayaba-26: a ro xworjueo apron jiod mouetur . . sit contingens 
quod mouet G si motor primo , , . contiguetur cum moto Medd (,.... motum . . - cum moto P; 
mais Averroés a bien tu le texte des edd,). Glissement dans le sens: les rapports du premier mi a son 
moteur deviennent ceux du premier moteur A ce qui est md par lui, 

244027: 19 dMovode dryarov eal 73 apdirov AMowodjevov alterans ultimum et alteratumn primum, 
G poitremum alteratum et primum alterans M (ici le sens est assez gravement entamé). 

Les différences qu'on vient de noter suffisent A montrer que lex textes arabes lus respectivement 
par G et M ne coincident pas exactement; il n’en ressort pas que cex deux textes nappartiennent 
pas 4 une méme recension et ne seraient pas fort étroitemeut apparentés, de telle sorte quills 
pourraient remonter en demniére analyse 4 une méme forme du texte gree. ‘Tout ce que notis 
aurons 4 ajouter encore dans notre comparaison des deux versions tend, en effet, & tapprocher 
M de G que ce soit pour constater leur accord commun ou leur désaccord commun avee tes divers 
représentants connus de la tradition greeque. 

D'ahord deux cas of ¢’est simplement la traduction arabe qui parait avoir ajouté des précitions 
absentes du gre 

ag6b22: mpis 75 mepuyor per comparationem ad aerem continentem G in respect aerix 
continentis M. 

2g6b24: wepl rw glow secundum rem naturatem pwam G quae est naturalis pura M. 

Additions proprement dites au texte c, communes 4 GM: 

24iba7: &¢' ob 1d AB! ipsum per te pique illud super quod est ax 

thal: 73 (om E) nev yéyeos magnitudo una G una magnitudo M. 
27 ajouté par Spengel, Row: in GM. 
+ propter res alias sicut doctrinam et que sunt eius similia G aliis 

a disciplina eva suallibut Me ‘ = 

De méme quelques omissions en GM au regard du texte grec commun aux mss, utilisés: 

241bgo: adrod Kivompdron, 

















y alien de 
























per se ct sit an My 








piirov. 
= dja al, 
8 waiter eal, 





a47h22: vip, 

247b29-30: mpayiis, 

‘A cos passages nous pouvons en joindre un certain nombre d'autres of apparait en GM. 
désaccord avec fe texte grec courant, sans qu’on puisse dire toujours avec certrade que Poriging 
s'en trouve dans des legons du grec différentes de celles de nos mss. 
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242419; npderow est GM (cf; 1.21 : xpéeiow procedit GM). 

24ab231 diviyicy oportet ut +a aut (dittographie: a — & — aut ) G necessarie est vt +a M cod. P 
(lege A = aut; "ara edd). “Texte princtpal (2xaho} 2 ddan} 
24qu2B; 72. - . ov spissum G densum M (provient d'une legon suxedy). 
245018: olBiv Bi xudder et GM. 

Notons enfin deux passages oit les versions d’accord avec les mss. grees appuient ceux-ci contre 
les corrections des éditeurs: 

24203: 5¢ Ross ytip codd.: ergo G quoniam Mi 

242026: roi [eat 75 P00 J Spengel Ross 74 I" xa rod I’ 75 4 ondd, mowetur et quando 
c mouctur » G; ¢ mouetur et quindo ¢ mouetur p mouetur M, 

Et, sans y accorder beaucoup d’importance, relevons sussi les quelques eas ott ordre dans 
lequel deux tetaes opposés ga cootdonnes ensre eux se trouve invert! en GM 

243024-25; dow @Afis: tractio et pulsio G attractio et expulsio M (cf. texte principal 243017: 
ad 








244hag: 7) yAexaarduen fj mepanduera aut amaricantur aut dulcescunt G aut amara facta 
aut dulcefacta M. 
aggaas-aBi 7d ailfandperor « « « Kai 7d adder... 76 7 aXgandzevov xal 73 ailfor in augente et 
{in add'M) augmentatn . .. augens et augmentatum GM. 
245b22-2; droolaie . .. Arjjeeow receptionibus . . . dimissionibus G vestit . . . denudat M. 

Les cas revensés jusqu’ici suffisent sans doute a faire ressortir Ia parenté existant entre G et M. 
Plus intéressants pour l'histoire du texte sont les’ passages ot GM ont une legon propre & un ow 
deux ou a un groupe de nos mss,, Sopposant ainsi a la legon des autres. 

Accord de GM avec E (ou E!) seul ou avec E et un ou deux autres mss.: 

dy EFGM, om HK. 

24224: 76 xwodjerov Siaiperdy E quod mouetur cum sit diuisibile G motum cum sit diuisibile 
M Siawperdv om FHIJK, 
242a18-19; ered) wal aird—dig* dxdpov PHITK om EGM. 
2 oh yoepdone KLIK. yocutins am ECM, 
£ dk 700 Aevnod le 7d udu FHIJR Ross de 100 abrod Nevxod (i add B) ely 75. ddan 
ne una cadem ad nigredinem unam eandem G de una albedine in candem nigredinem M, 
ay2br7: rf ro0 B: FHIJK om EGM viecit Ross. 
agaba5: kara rémov xat FHUJK om EGM eiccit Ross. 
244420-21: 9) 8° ZAgiw dn’ GMov aps abrd 3) mpds Ao. Zr 3} avrwows wal 9) Slwos PHIJK 
Rose 9) 6° ZAgw aby Slwars E et tractio est intentio una et est tractus G et attractio est una intencio 
et est tactio M (tractio P attractio ed. 1542 tiratio edd, 1550, 1560).—A l'origine de ces traductions 
ily add y avoir un texte trés yoisin de E, mais od ¥Sy a pu étre précédé ou remplacé, du moins 
en partie, par é, 

244ba6-27 ; did ouiparos racyodens 1 rs alodijoews E*FHI[K edd om BY GM, 

aqgaa6: doutras ¢ nat row diniyuw xal rav dvacotijrur FHIJK om EXGM, 

245020: dou FJK Ross jj dou E aut que G et illorum quae M, 

ag5ba0: Myerar mdoyew FJK mdeye E Ross suscipiunt ,. . inpressionem G_ recipiunt 
passionem M. 












































245b42 ni oyrjua det: om ERIK GM diecit Ross, 
agbiaat : rb dpc wad 78 Ogpuds ERJGM 6 ep. wre type Key 
623: nul (ante +6 yeyords) FJK om BGM. 
247b97  jpeplar wai Rost om EYK Bekker demplar xai E quiescit et G quiescit M. 


24fa26: apirew EJK edd, xouowety E communicat G communicare M, 

Cette énumération de passages marquant accord de GM avec E est sans doute impressionnante 
et significative; elle le devient encore davantage quand on considére les cas beaucoup moins 
nombreux daccord de GM avec un ou plusieurs des autres mss. contre E ou E', 

Eeartons le cas un peu particulier de 242497: ai rob B> wal 708 I’ Ross wai rod B ed. Ald., 
om codd.: et motus a: G; etn: M. xal 100! EFHIJK om GM, 

Les cas suivants sont beaucoup plus nets: 

242h39: wore FHIJK edd: in aliqua horaram G in al 

244a0-y: réxor—vo alter.: FHIJKGM om E (ex homoiotel.). 
brat Rows afew H af abral FHIJK unius ciuscem speciei G eiusdem modi M. 

1 EL eixep FHJK xi GM, 
4b24: éMowiietal dajer add Fmg ante dpolies (Cf. texte principal 24468): alterantur G 
ateramsum M (peuvent tre de simples suppléonsd wi traductru a phrase eliptigue da gre), 
* FJK et G autem M om E. 
246b26; @AAdume—Sue FJK GM om Es (ex homniotel.) add, E+mg. 
246b27 ; ofS! 4) Esmg, FH neque . . . ctiam G neque etiam M ai E of pip 8) Ke 











ua hora M rére B. 
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I! suifit de parcourir attentivement la liste qui précéde pour se rendre compte que les cas de 
désaccord entre GM et E n'ont guére importance: ils semblent provenir d'accidents divers, le 
plus souvent propres au ms. E plutét qu’a la tradition qu'il représente, sinon des difficultés d'une 
Version séparée du grec original par une ou deux langues sémitiques, On remarquera que le 
groupe GM ne trahit aucune parenté bien prononcée avec limportant ns Ke qui représente une 
tradition indépendante de E, d'une part et du groupe FHIJ dautre part.* Méme’ chose, dans 
Tes cas ot G et M divergent ct oi 'un d’eux ext en accord avec certains représentants de la tradition 
greeque, et 'autre éventuellement avee d’autres témoins de cette tradition (voir ci-dessus les passages 
‘oi Pon a noté ces divergences entre G et M). Rappelons seulement les deux cas suivants, bien 
caractéristiques : 

24203: accord FHIJKG, contre E et contre M. 

243bi7-18: accord EFJKG contre IM. § 

Ty a quelques rares passages oi la parenté du texte de chacune de nos deux versions n'a pu 
tre établie Taute de renseignements sulfisimment sire et étendus: 

24419: wpujdvur E edd. dpoudy FJ elpnuévew HIJ'K determinauimus G declarauimus M— 
La lecon de G répond certainement a celle de E (dont celle de FJ? est une corruption) ; mais, vu 
Vemploi que M fait du verbe declarare pour rendre des expressions assez diverses duu grec, il n'est 
guére possible de dire si sa version rejoint ici E ou HIJ'K. 

24gb28 xadot EJK encum G cupreum M edd. yakciv EL cuprum cod. P (M).—Le com- 
mentaire d'Averroés (com, 15) appuic Ia legon des éditions de M, mais si celle de P était micux 
attestée par le reste de a tradition manuscrite, elle pourrait remonter au texte grec (d'ailleurs 
mauvais) représenté par EL. 

‘Avant de tirer une conclusion des données fournies ci-dessus, il convient de revenir un instant 
sur Certaines caractéristiques des versions arabo-latines d’Aristote. Ona noté dés le début combien 
ells yont peu lttéraes et dans quelle lange mesure elles sécartent par endroits du texte original 

rec dans la construction des phrases. Mais on y reléve, en outre, des particularités qui pourraient 
fuire croire & des variantes dans le grec dont elles dérivent, alors qu'il n'en est rien. 

‘On trouve d'abord quelques passages oli l'une des versions ou toutes les deux présentent une 
traduction double du méme mot.” Pour G V'examen des mss. montre qu'eles sont antéreures au 
XIE siécle et semblent donc remonter au traducteur lui-méme; pour M un examen. plus appro- 
ond des mss. s'imposerait avant qu'on puisse affirmer la méme chose, Mais en cas d'accord entre 
G et M la double traduction semble plutét le fait du traducteur arabe (ou syriaque), Voici les 
principaux passages intéressants & cet égard: 

2afiaa6; AoBotoay rior quod finitur et completur G cum completur et perficitur M (voir ei- 
aprés Il. 27 et 28, oi M se sépare de G). 

247429: 78 yap én gnarus cnim sciens G sciens enim et cognoscens M (P, edd. 1542, 
15605 mais l'éd. 1550 donne: rognoscens enim, formule eitée ainsi par Averroés dans le commentaire). 

A cité de ces deux cas d’accord entre G et M, en voici six autres oft la double traduction est 

ropre a G: 
Propg2ag 7000" FHIIJK lla res iad G om M- 
iv a 08 ip acliet pe GexseM. 
243) dlowvevors nal} &xevevors: inspiratio et emissio spiritus et anclitus G anclit 
et exphtatio M (lien de G semble bien faire double eanplol aves l'exprestion precedente; tania 
qu’en M il devrait traduire «femeve.). 

24627 : riw wepayia fit separatio uct distinctio G facere tegulas M. 

246420; xepopsbovpcins quando ... . fit discretio uel distinctio G cum . . . fuerint tegule M. 

a47h20: ék ris . .« dumeipias quia probamus et experimur G per experientiam M. 

‘Terminons par quelques cas of le latin s'écarte assez fort du grec, sans qu'll soit toujours 
également clair que lécart provient d'une paraphrase plus ou moins maladroite ou d'une lecture 
aberrante du gree: 

‘2qgu4: dua. . dua: ex loco a quo motum est . . . locum G est (ci add edd) focus ex loco eius 
quod mouetur ... locum M.—Eu égard au sens, on a simplement ici une paraphrase un peu. 
verbeuse, 

1249026: «is vara EF Ross els ru¢ras HIJK ad hos duos G ad hee duo M.—Lioriginal renvoie 
Bien effet, 8 dvs cas ernie; mais on me wit pas & quel eubstantf masculin renvoic Aas des 

ec 
































a4gba8-2g: 13 pir . . . ovynpione 73 82 Sudxpuens illud est aggregatio et hoc est disgregatio 
G eat llud (ilud est ed) segregare hoc est (hic autem est edd) congregare M.—G a intersors ly 
Pronoms, ce qui modifie le sens; M intervertit & la fois pronoms et verbes et rejoint ainsi le sens 
de Poriginal. 

apc da (ordre des termes) K s’oppose seul & ane D. Ross, Aristotle’) Physics, Introduction, pp rae 
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baz: mdoyew patiuntur G agant MP patiuntur Medd, La lecon aberrante de P devrait 
dire visite; Ie Commentare improne d Avecioe Soe 
tio G distat M. La Hion courante de $0opé — corruptio se trouve 


247420: dfopd separat 
ailleurs dans les deux versions, p.ex. VI, 10, 240b29; d’autre part, la leon de E wapadopa au lieu 
de xaxia dopa, n’entre pas en ligne de compte, car les versions traduisent xcia. 

247be2: dgiy sensum G sentire M. 

247b22: 3} ddpyaa actus G intelligere M. 

L'examen des deux derniéres séries de Bassages qu'on vient de cite, permet de voir de fagon 
plus concréte en queltes limites, Parfois fort ctrcites, ily a moyen a utilser le lexte de nea versions 

mar controler, appuyer ou corriger celui de nos mss. grecs, Mais cette utilisation demeure, malgré 
Tout, posible cme tts fructose en de nombres eat 

t constatcr tout d’abord que le texte gree qui a servi de bate aux traductions en syringe 

cten ct qui doit étre antéricur 4 nos mss. grecs les plus ancien, es substantiellement identique 

& celui de ces dernier, tout en présentant vis-a-vis de lui un certain nombre de variantes. [en 

résulte que les quelques corrections que les éditeurs ont cru devoir apporter par conjecture au texte 

les mss. ine somt pas confirmées par le texte plus ancien dont dérivent les versions (sauf exception 
de 247028: <év>, pit lautorité des versions ext plutot faible). 

ILy @ pour le reste en GM quelques additions vis-a-vis du gree courant, qui seraient examiner 
de manitre plus approfondic pour en déceler Vorigine (gloses postéricures ou état du texte gree 
4 un stade antérieur 4 celui de nos mss.). Les quelques lecons qui en GM sont en désaccord avec 
£¢ texte gtec courant ont une importance moindre: la variante zexdr révélée par GM pour 244428 
est une legon fautive; les autres cas offrent encore moins d'intérér, 

Nos versions ont sans aucun doute fe plus d'importance la oii GM (ou parfois G ou M seul} 
apportent un des legons propres a certains de nos mss. grecs. Les rapprochements qu'on 
a relevés entre GM et E ou E) ne montrent pas seulement qu'il existe une parenté tres nette entre 
te ms. de base des versions arabes et Ie cod. E, en ces trois chapitres de la Physique, mais qu’ils nous 
fournissent, de plus, pour de multiples passages un moyen de con tant de distinguer 
tes fates et legons individuelles de E des legons qui apparticnnent vraisemblablement & iti 
dont ce manuscrit est le représentant. On n’a pas constaté, d’autre part, des relations analogues 
avec Je ms. K ou le groupe des mss. FHIJ, 

Notre analyse, quelques réduits qu'en soient Jes résultats, se résume ainsi en un premier essai 
en vue de remonter & un état dit texte & une époque antéricure a celle des mss. grecsdu IX-X¢ siécle 
{B, J}. Essai bien incomplet, car il devrait, pour apporter des résultats plus consistants, étre 
complete par une étude du texte que Isaient ex commentatcurs des IV-VI- sgcles. Or on sat 

‘eux-mémes fournissent des indications bien incomplétes, elles aussi. Les maigres extraits 
ftw'on posséde du commentaire de Philopon se rapportent pour H, 2 et 3 au texte principal et ne 
contiennent quant au reste presque pas d'indications sur la teneur du texie commenté. Simplicius 
veut expliquer i la fois Jes deux formes du texte, mais sen tient aussi de fagon courante au texte 
secondaire en H, 1, am texte principal en H, 2, 3. De plus, on sait le peu d'autorite qu'ont les 
lemmes d'Aristote fournis pat les mss. oft ils peuvent avoir €t¢ empruntés a un texte de la Physique 
tardif et indépendant du commentaire. Quant a Thémistins, comme le note déja Simplicius 
{p. 1036, 15-17 et 1051. 9-15 Diels), it ne commence sa paraphrase, par ailleurs fort breve, quapres 
le premier paragraphe du chapitre 2 (243a11 ou 21) et ne s'astreint pas A suivee lordre def 
c. Malgré ocla, il reste I un travail a faire, qui livrerait sans doute quelques résultats, 


Avcustin Maxsiox, 
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Loutain, 


METATHYSIK; NAME UND GEGENSTAND*: 


Das bekannté Problem, von wem der Name Metaphysik eigentlich stamme und ob derselbe 
dlonti mehr als ganz, aufrliche Bedeutung (namlich die Angube der Reihenfoluc der Ausgabe der 
Aristotelischen Schriften) habe, wurde innerhalb der letzten Jahre uberaus grinilich diskutiert.« 
Das Problem, das hier behandett werden soll, ist ihm verwandt. Wie immer man Name und 
dessen Entstehung erklirt, so bleibt doch sehr bemerkenswert, da die Metaphysik, wie iky Name 
besagt, in irgendeinem Sine auf die Physik folgr. Denn es scheint doch, da es im Sinne einer 
Reihe von Stellen bei Aristoteles lige, dieselbe nicht auf die Physik, sondem auf die Mathematik 
folgen 21 lassen, so daft sie nicht Metaphysik, sondern Metamathematik heiBen sollte. Wenn 
wit uns also fiir den Namen Metaphysik interestieren, so geschieht es in dem Sinne: Warum 
Metaphysik und sticht Metamathematik? 

An den Stellen, an denen Aristoteles das Ween der Ersten: Philosophie bestimmt, behandelt 
er immer wieder zwei Wissenschaften, die den Anspruch ethcben konnten, Erste Philosophie 2u 
sein. Es sind dies Physik und Mathematik. Und Aristoteles gibt diesen beiden das Recht zu, als 
Teile der Weisheit zu gelten, weist dagegen deren Anspruch Erste Philosophie zu sein, ab.’ Als 
Endergebnis der Diskussion finden wir die Formel, dal} es drei Philosophien (oder wie wir auch 
sagen kénnten, Sophien) gibt, Physik, Mathematik und Erste Philosophie. 

Nun ist diese Reihenfolge nach der Darstellung des Aristatcles nicht 2ufallig. Vielmebr 
drackt sich in derselben so etwas wie cin Kontinuierlicher Aufticg wis, Die Gegenstande der 
Physik sind kérperlich und verinderlich und dic Anwesenheit auch nur einer dieser beiden 
Qualitaten in ihnen warde daher den Ansprach der Physik Erste Philosophie zu sein vernichten, 
Dic Gegenstande der Mathematik sind dagegen wnveranderlich und wenigstens in gewissem Sine, 
unkorperlich. Aber das ist es chen: sie sind unkéeperlich nur in gewissem Sine, namlich die 
Mathematik betrachtet sic in Abstraktion von den Kérpern, denen sie imewohnen. Daher kénnen 
auch mathematische Gegenstinde nicht als solche der Ersten Philosophie in Betracht kommen. 
Nur die Gegenstande der Ersten Philosophie sind im vollen Sinne unkérperlich und unyeranderlich.' 

Es fallt auf, daB, von gewissen Voraussetzungen der Aristoteliselien Philosophie a 
diesen, AuGtieg Einwande ethoben werden konnien. Gegenstinde der Mathematik exsteren 
nicht in demselben Sine, in dem Gegenstiinde der Physik und der Ersten Philosophie existieren. 
Vielmehr existicren sie eben nur als Objekte der Absiraktion. Und auf diesen unsubstantiellen 
Churakter der mathematischen Gegenstinde wird ja von Aristoteles immer wieder hitgewiesen— 
immer wieder mit der Implikation, da® dieselben daher nicht Gegenstinde der Ersten Philosophie 
sein kounen, Noch Theophrast wiederholt; mathematische Gegenstinde 8° aéray ofdeulay 
Sxav dieu (Theophr Met. 1, 35 4a; p. 4, 4 Ros and Fobes}. Aber dann wird es fraglich, wieso 


1 Dieser Aufatz wurde, geschrieben, waluend dee Frage, Nach den Ms. werden die Gegeasthnle der 
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‘Mathematik berhaupt noch als Zwischenglied behandelt werden konnte. Daher ist es denn auch 
nicht verwunderlich, daB ¢5 bei Aristoteles Stellen gibt, an denen er in der Tat die Exste Philosophi 
auf die Physik folgen lat (E 6, ro26at8) ; andere, wo Mathematik vergessen zu sein scheint (Z 11, 
rog7at4-16:¢f- De part. anim. L 1, 641a34~36) ; andere, an denen Astronomie an Stelle der Mathe- 
matik getreten za sein scheint (Met. At, 106930; ¢f. Pkst. IT 7, 198229). In anderen Worten, 
den Intentionen und dem Wortaut des Aristoteles lieBe sich die Behauptung entnehmen, dal 
Mathematik zwischen Physik und Erster Philosophie nichts zu suchen habe. 

‘Nun druckt der Name Metaphysik genau diese prekare Stellung der Mathematik aus. Wer 
immer den Namen gepragt hat, hat duvnit einen det Astoteloches Philosophie inblrenlen: Zig 
vortreffiich ausgedruckt, Auch wenn der Name von cinem Herausgeber der Aristotelischen 
Schriften stammt, der damit ‘nur’ habe bezeichnen wollen, da die sich auf die Erste te les 

cs 








bezichenden Schriften unmittelbar auf solche, die sich auf die Physik beziehen folgen (oder fol 
sollten), 30 hat dieser Herausgeber offenbar gemeint, daB dies der Sache entspricht und. dai 
keine ‘Sophie’ gibt, die zwischen Physik und Erste Philosophie treten konnte. Stammt der Name 
endlich nur von einem Leser, der damit ausdricken wollte, da er die Aristotelischen Schriften so 
angconnet fan, so hat dicaer Lever nur ausgedriclt, yas in jener Anordnung schweigend angezcigt 
war, In allen Fallen drackt also der Name Metaphysik die philosophische Lage aus, in der Mathe- 
matik aus ihrer Zwischenstellung yerdrangt wurde, Und es lait sich gewiss nicht sagen, daB 
dicse Verdrangung dem Geist der Aristotelischen Philosophie zuwider ist. 

Nun ist diese Entmachtuny der Mathematik klarerweise das Resultat der Interpretation der 
Scinsweise der mathematischen Gegenstinde. Sic existicren nur als Gegenstande der Abstraktion, 
Wenn dem aber so ist, so erscheint es als recht zweifelhakt, daB cine Wissenschaft, als deren Gegen- 
stand das 6» j 6v bezeichnet wird, in cen Augen des Aristoteles als Erste Philosophie hatte gelten 
kénnen, wenn ihm das dy $ Gy auch nur einen Gegenstand der Abstraktion bedeutet hatte, Wie 
kann denn dic Erste Wissenschaft 2u ihrem Gegenstande ein Abstraktum haben, wenn doch in 
demselben Atemzug orklart wird, da Mathematisches nicht Gegenstand der Ersten Wissenschaft 
sein kam, gerade weil dasselbo mur Gegenstand der Abstraktion ist? Und dazu noch cin 
Abstrakium, dessen Abstraktheit sogar noch hoher ware als die der mathematischen Gegenstiinde? 
Gibt cs auch nur cine Zeile bei Aristoteles, in der er erkliren wirde, warum dasselbe Metkmal, 
das Mathematisches disqualifiziert als Gegenstand der Ersten Philosophie angeschen zu werden, 
am ov dv aultreten darf, ohne es ebenfalls zu disqualifizicren? Und ist es denkbar, daB eine 
solche Zeile fehlen kannte, wenn das Sy # 6» wie auch Mathematisches fur Aristoteles nur ein 
Abstraktum gewesen ware? Ist es denkbar, da der der gesagt hat ‘Mathematisches kann nicht 
Gegenstand der Ersten Philosophie sein, weil cs nur cine Abstraktion ist’ fortgesetzt haben sollte 
“Aber das am meisten Abstrakte, das dv 3 év, ist Gegenstand der Ersten Philosophie’? 

Damit haben wir auf dem Umweg ber die Erorterung des Namens die Frage nach dem 
Geyenstand der Aristotelischen Metaphysik erreicht, Und es ist der Name selbst, der uns erinnern 
sollic, da wenn die Erste Philosophie Metaphysik und nicht Metamathematik heillt, die Inter 
pretation des dr jj év als cines Abstraktum (etwa: was wir als allen Dingen Gemeinsames von 
denselben abzichen) so gut wie unmdglich ist. 

Was kann dann aber def dw bedeuten? In From Platonism to Neoplatonism (Anm. 1) wurde 
behauptet, da es das Sein im eminenten Sinn bezeichnet—das Seiende das eben nur ist und daher 
im vollen Sinne das Sciende ist. Und, so wurde chendort beliauptet, indem Aristotcles den 
Gogenstand der Ersten Philosophie in dieser Weise bestimmt hat, kann er als Wegbersiter des 
Neuplatonismus angeschen werden. Das dv 7} év sollte als gottlich Sciendes verstanden werden, 

Gegen diese Interpretation hat vor kurzem Mansion Einspruch erhoben.tErstens zeige die 
Art und Weise, in der Aristoteles die Phrase (mit §) gebraucht klarerweise, daB er damit immer 
nur einen Aspekt. cines im vorhergchenden Teil der Phrase bereits hezeichneten Gegenstandes 
meint, dik. lediglich die Art und Weise in der wir einen Gegenstand ansehen, nicht aber cine 
Qualitat, die etwa das Ding konstituiert, 

‘weitens, sogar wenn es sich zeigen lice, dal Aristoteles unter dem dy jj dv das Seiende im 
entinenten Sinn verstanden har, bewiese dies doch nicht, daB er im historischen Sinne als Vorlaufer 
des Neuplatonismus angeschen werden konnic, Denn dazu wurde gehoren, daB er im vor- 
neuplatonischen Altertum so verstanden wurde—davon konnc aber keine Rede sein. Vielmelir 
habe das Altertum das Sv j dv als universalen Abstraktionsbegriff verstanden, 

Um Mansions Einwande aufs kirzeste zu widerlegen eignet sich keine Stelle besser als: Met. 
K 7, tobyaai-to64h3, Ein zusizlicher Grund gerade diese Stelle heranzuziehen liegt in der 
Tatsache, dafl auf diescthe in From Platonism ta Neoplatonism nur kurz verwiesen wurde. Dies war 
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dadurch veranlaBt, da® dieselbe yor kurzem von Muskens behandelt worden war und zwar in 
tinem Sinne, der den ‘neoplatonischen’ Charakter des dv f Sy véllig bestatige.s Nun erwabnt 
‘war Mansion die Interpretation von Muskens, aber er laBt derselben doch kaum volle Gerechtiigkeit 
Widerfahren, Die folgenden Ausfihrungen kénnen daher auch als eine Verteidigung von Muskens 
angeschen werden, 

Es gibt eine Wissenschaft, so fingt unser Text an,* ro8 drros ff Sv wal yopeerde—also eine 
Wissenschaft des Seienden als solchen und als abgetrennten.7 

Ist diese Wissenschaft mit der Physik identisch? 

Nein—Physik beschafkigt sich mit Verinderlichem. 

(Iu dieser Antwort ist einbeschlossen, da das dv # év unverinderlich sein mu. 

Und Mathematik beschiftigt sich wohl mit Unverinderlichem, aber nicht mit Getrenntem, 

(In dieser Antwort ist cinbeschlossen, daB die Wissenschaft vom dy 3 ov auch nicht mit der 
Mathematik identisch ist. Und es wird ausdricklich gesagt, daB dies deswegen der Fall ist, weil 
die Gegenstinde der Mathematik nicht yapwrd sind, wahrend eben der Gegenstand jener Wissenschaft 
das xwprordy ist, Wie kann man den nicht-abstraktiven Charakter des dv dv mit noch klareren 
Worten ausdriicken? Warde ctwa jemand den Veruch machen, xupwrér in Zeile 29—siche 
Anm. 6—als ‘als selbstandig bestehend  betrachte!’ aufzulassen, so miBten ja auch mathematische 
Gegenstinde in diesem Sinne als xwpord bezeichnet werden! —Indessen geschicht das Umgekehrte: 
s wird von mathematischen Gegenstanden in Zeile 33 verneint, da8 sie ywpuord seien, 
das dy f Gv in Zeile 29 als cin yopucrsv bezcichnet wird. In den wenigen Zeilen von K 2, 106032— 
ro60bgo wird der Ausdruck yapiord far die Seinsweise der Gegenstande der Ersten Philosophie 
nicht weniger als sechs Mal verwendet; und wie Mathematisches allgemeinen in_ 1064333 als 
of yeuporéy bezeichnet wird, so werden besonders dié geometrischen Gegenstande in K 2, 1obobr4— 
17 als dydpora charaktiersiert. All dies macht es doch wohl imperativ, die Juxtaposition you 
 § év und yupurov vollig ernst mi nehmen.) 

Es gibt also eine Wissenschaft, die von den beiden genannten verschieden ist und sich auf das 
_xwparriy wai dxinrov (oder nach einem Teil der Hss.: auf das ywperrdr und das dxdvnrow) bezicht— 
wenn es nimlich cine ywpur) «al deirros oboia gibt, was jedoch unmittelbar bewiesen werden 
wird. wenn es eine derartige otaia gibt, so ist diese wohl Sitz des Géttlichen und die oberste 
und eigentliche dey. 

So gibt es denn also drei Zweige der ‘Theorie’, Physik, Mathematik und Theologic. 

Auch hier ist also mit aller Deutlichkeit gesagt; die Wissenschaft yorn 6» § Ge wal yeopurrdy ist 
weder mit Physik noch mit Mathematik identisch ; ‘Amehr ist sie identisch {nicht etwa: ein 
‘Teil von) Theologie. 

Wie kénnte das dv 5 dv mit noch griBerer Deutlichkeit als géttlich bezeichnet werden? 

Als zusitzliches Problem erartert K (1064b6-14) auch noch, ob die Wissenschaft vom 6v # év 
eine xadd\ow Wissenschaft ist. Und die Antwort lautet: Jawolil—denn diese Wissenschaft (d.h. 
die Wissenschaft yom ay § fv) geht auf eine oilata ywpiori) wat dxisyros dic den otova der Physik 
Vorausgeht und weil sie dies tut—rG mporoa <liac—auch xabéAov ist. Es ist also keine Rede 
davon, dal xaSédov hier Begriffsuniversalitat bedeuten konnte. Es ist vielmehr das Erste in der 
Reihe der drei ovoia, Die einfachste Erlauterung des xa@éAov in diesem Sinne gibt cin Beispiel 
im Aristotelischen Sinn. Wenn die geometrischen Figuren in ciner Reihe von zunchmender 
Komplizertheit angeordnet werden, so ist das Dreieck die erste (einfachste) Figur und daher ware 
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das Studium des Dreiecks das allgemeinite Figurenstudium. Nicht aber ist etwa das Dreieck nur 
cin von allen Figuren durch Abstraktion gewonnener Begriff. 
‘Ohne jede Zweldeutigheit identifier’ alo. Met. Ke 7 tas Br f-&9 mit der obale ywpior) wel 





dkivnros, dem Gegenstand der Theologic.* 

Mansion iat sich bewuBt, dad der Worttaut von K ih spricht, “Bx tadeltdenselben 
daher als unklar, Weiter bemerkt er, dal} cben diese Unklarheit cin Argument gegen dic Echtheit 
von K sein mag,? 

Mansion bemerkt nicht, daft die Unechtheit von K, wenn bewiesen, ja auch gegen ihn sprechen 
wilrde, Denn dann wire K einfach das klasische Zeugnis, daB das Sv F év schon im Altertum 
tund Jange yor Plotin in der Tat als eminent Stiendes interpretiert wurde. 

Aber die Unechtheit von K kann gewiB nicht als bewiesen gelten, Wir waren dann nicht 
in dee Lage, es uls ein Zeugnis der antiken Aristoteles-Interpretation anzufilhren, aber daflir wire 
doch offenbar, daB Aristoteles selbst keine Bedenken trug, das dv 3 60 (als Gegenstand der Ersten 
Philosophie) als ein yopiord», d.h. nicht nur als Absteaktionsgegenstand Existicrendes, xu bezeichnen, 
walrend er in demiclben Gedankenug das Mathematische, genau weil ¢s kein xwpiarév sei, nicht 
als Gegenstand der Ersten Philosophie ansehen wollte, 

Wenn nun K von Aristoteles selbst ist, dann ist es entwéder vor oder nach den entsprechenden. 
Stellen von I’ und # enstanden. Fur unsere Zwecke ist die Frage der Reihenfolge nicht sche 
bedettend, weil wir uns ja hier alcht sat dom Problem der Asisotellsdhen Tnpwieklung beschaftigen, 
In der Phase seiner Philosophie, in der er den Gegenstand der Ersten Philosopliie als dv jj & 
beacichnet hat, war sich Aristoteles nicht bewuBt, da von gewissen Voraussetzungen seincr 
Philosophie clies unculassig. ist, weil dy j 6» mur ein Abstraktum bezeiclnen kénne, also derselben 
Kritik ausgesctat ist, wie die Gegenstinde der Mathematik. 

LaBt sich aber der Bewcis erbringen, daB im vorncuplatonischen Altertum das 6v 4) Sv als 
Abstraktum verstanden wurde? Im Gegensatz zu Mansion sollte, so scheint es, diese Frage mit 
einem Nein beantwortet werden. Mansion selbst betont, dalt ja Asclepius das dr dv als das 
eigentlich Seionde interpretiert hata® Dies fst auch ganz richtig (2.B. 295, 13, 2%, 943 227, (8) 955 
230, 4 Hayduck)."' Doch ist Mansion von der Interpretation des Asclepius nicht beeindruckt; 
sic Sef schr spit und auBerdem offenbar das Resultar eines philosophischen Vorurteils (der 
euplatonichen Tendenz, Plato und Arstteles zu harmonisieren), Zum Reprasentanten. det 
‘authentischen' Interpretation wahlt Mansion Alexander von Aphrodisias. 

‘Nun verdient vielleicht sogar Asclepius groBere Beachtung, als ihm von Mansion geschenkt 
wird. Asclepius kann doch kum als selbstandiger Innovator angeschen werden; und bei der 
bekaninten Abhingigkeit seines Kommentars yon Ammonios Hermeiou ist es durchaus moglich, 
AaB er auch seine Interpretation des dr 3 6e von diesem hat. Von Ammonios Hermeiou hin- 
wicderum hat Mansion selbst vor kurzem gesagt, da8 er als Reprisentant ciner lingeren Tradition 
anguschen ist (in der Tat gehdrt er in die Links Syrianus-Hermias).° Und Syrianus selbst war 
sehr weit davon entlernt, Aristoteles und Plato zu harmonisicren; ein grofer Teil seines Meta 
plosikkommentars ist ja einer Verteidigung Platos gegen die Angiffe des Aristoteles gewidinet. 

‘ichtig ist, da Syrianus immer wieder yom Aristoteles male informatus an Aristoteles mulius 
infornatum appelliert; d.h, er ist sich, genau wie moderne Aristoteles-Interpreten, durchaus der 
‘Tatsache bewuBt, dali dic Schrifien des Aristoteles in vielen Punkten ‘platonisch’ sind, 

jeabuch sehen wir von einer Verteidigung des Asclepius ab. Wie stebt es mit dem Zeugais 
Alexanders? 

Fangen wir mit einer Scitentinie an. Met. A kennt den ‘Terminus éy jj 6 dberhaupt nicht; 
ausammen mit Met. A spricht es von der Exsten Philosophie als der Wissenschaft vom Gottlichen. 
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Es ist daher umso bemerkenswerter, daB Alexander von Aphroditas in seinem Kommentar zu 
Met. A das Thema dieses Buches felgendermaBen angibt: ‘In diesem Buch aber spricht er ber 
dic Prinzipien dessen was ist, involern es ist, das sind die Prinzipien der hochsten Substanz, deren: 
Existenz hichste Walirheit ist,’ es 

In aller Ruhe und in einem Zusammenbang, der wahrlich cine solche fdentifikation nicht 
nahcleyt, identifiziert also Alexander das év  6v mit der hochsten Substanz. 

Walir ist, dal Freadenthal, dem der des Arabischen Unkundige die Kenntnis dieser Stelle 
verdankt, an derselben AnstoB nimmt und sic folgendermaBen erginzt: ‘In diesem Buche aber 
sprict er Uber die Prinzipien dessen was ist, insoferne es ist, das sind die Prinzipien der hichsten 
Substanz <und aber die erste Substanz>, deren Existenz hochste Wahrheit ist! Diese Erganzung 
begriindet Freudenthal folyendermafien’ ‘Die Worte “und dber die erste Substanz” fehlen . . ., 
milssen aber notwendig erganzt werden ; denn unter dor Substanz “deren Existenz hochste Wahrheit 
ist”... Kann nur die gottliche Substanz verstanden sein (vgl. Alex. metaph, ror, 2t [=p 198) 
19-21 Hayduck]), von Prinzipien derselben aber darf nicht gesprochen werden (vgl. Alex, quacst. 
11, 1g, 24 f. [= p. 4) 4 Bruns]; comm. in metaph. 193, 13 [? = p- 236, 12-13 Hayduck}; Arist. 
Meta [a oan 36 [46] son tbr6ag. t072a15),'19 

Naturlich ist Freudenthals Exganzung sehr bedenklich. Seine subtile Unterscheidung zwischen 

hochster Substanz (die also irgendwie nicht das Gottliche bezeichnen soll) und erster Substanz 
(die das Gottliche bezeichnet) scheitert daran, daB in Mot, A von der hochsten Substanz in dem 
Sinne, in dem, Freudenthal das Wort versteht, Oberhaupt nicht die Rede ist. Indem Alexander 
behauptet, Met. A spreche vom dv # dv, scheint er es dem Gottlichen gleichzusetzen. Und dieser 
Eindruck verstarkt sich, wenn wir die Einleitung zu seinem Kommentar zu Met. "im Lichte der 
Freudenthalschen Stelle lesen, Tndem er den Inhalt der Bacher A und B referiert, sagt Alexander 
hier (p. 237, 3-5 Hayduck; vgl. die Alternativeezension, p, 171, ad 3 Hayduck), dal Aristoteles 
sich in denselben vorgenommen habe, von der Ersten Philosophie, d.h. vom dv %} dv zu sprechen. 
Nun ist ja weder in A noch in B vom dv 7 év die Rede: in A ist Erste Philosophie klaretweise dir 
Wissenschaft vom Géttlichen, Also nahert auch hier Alexander den Begriff des dv f 6» dem 
Gottlichen an; sicherlich spricht er hier niemals vor 4» ¥ 5» als einem Universalbegff. Wohl 
aber gebraucht er fiir die Gegenstande der Ersten Philosophie den Ausdruck ré yddura dvra. 
Weiterhin sagt Alexander: # déos airy, js af dxpéraral re xal apdrai dpyal elow, jv Tyrodjer, 
+3 vf 6 don (p. 240, 24-25 Hayduck). Und dies Mlingt ja auch nicht danach, dai er das dy 
F deals Universalbegrit aulgeFaBt hat. "Hate er es denm in einem solchen Falle als dows, deren 
ipyal gesucht werden (p. 239, 15 Hayduck), bezcichnet? 
So ist also bei Alexander nicht so leicht eine Stelle 2u finden, die es rechtfertigen wirde, ihn 
als Zeugen der antiken Tradition, die das dv 7) 6v als Universalbegriff interpretiert habe, anzuftbren. 
Mansion fiuhrt keine solche verbatim an es ware interessant zu wissen, welche ihm cigentlich 
vorgeschwebt hat. 

Was ist also Alexanders Auffassung des 4 jj 6? Das Seiende gehort ihm zu den Gegen- 
stinden, die—wie das Gute, die Zahlen, die Figuren—zu cinander im Verhaltnis des Friher— 
Spiter stehen (siehe uber diese Lehre des’ Verfassers *Aristotle’s Unmoved Movers’, S. 11 f), wobei 
also ein erstes Glied—in unserem Falle ‘das Seiende’—vorhanden ist, daB in abgeschwachter Form 
in allen ‘spateren" Gliedern aufirtt und dabei gleichzeitig Ursuche desven ist, dall diese sptteren 
Glieder sind was sie sind und dahor nach dem Ersten benannt werden (in unserem Falle: alle 
scienden Dinge sind seiend, weil in ihnen das Erste Seiende vorhanden ist und sie werden daher 
seiond im Hinblick auf dieses Erste Sciende genannt; naviirlich sind sie nicht in gleicher Weise 
tind im gleichen Grade seiend wie das Ente Sefende selbst). Die Pridizierung, die sich for alle 
spiteren Glieder ciner derartigen Reihe ergibt, nennt Alexander im Anschluf an Aristoteles 

ridizicrung dé” dvbs «ai apis dy (siche 2.B, 241, 5-93 243; 32-244, 3 Hayduck), In diesem Sinne 
bezieht sich die Metaphysik auf das xuplus dy, ie. das 6° 3 «at -ra ddAa Syra. Und sic ist spd 
tnd xabdov zugleich, weil auif dem Gebiete der df’ dds «al mpds ty deyopera das mparov wal in 
cin solches 7G Kai rots Gow abrd elvae atriw roi) elvas ist (244, 19-20; 246, 10-12), Hier sieht 
man mit besonderer Deutlichkeit daB xalédov nach Alexander in diesem Zusammenhang nicht 
cinen Aligemeinbegriff bezeichnet, sondern den Sinn ‘iberall ursichlich anwesend' hat. Zugleich 
setzt Alexander immer wieder vordus, daB es Seinsgrade gibt—eine Lehre, dic mit jeder abstraktiven 
Interpretation des Seinsbegriifes kaum kompatibel ist. So heift es auch, da Metaphysik epi 
tod juidvora kai npdrrou rie Grr ist (266, 4-5); und diese Lehre wird mit besonderer Deudichkert 
im Kommentar 2u Met. B..993b24 (147 Hayduck) entwickelt. Wieder wird. cin Mehr und 
Weniger an Sein angenommen: 

_ Bid-7a dbus waddurra Gora... BE ra dibua pdduora Gere Ers waNWww firra ri rosrass atria 706 ela 
del» Bid yap 73 elias atria rosrois exeiva rovraw paMov dura wal pdlurra Sera (Pp. 147, 1-14). 
i Froudenthal, Dic durch Averroes crhaltenen Frag- der k. ths der Wiss. lim vs ' 
me Re A oa, Gua ee 
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Weiter: eal rd rae Srrwv Bip udduora atria, dvra wal abrd, Gere WaMov exelvwy rg airs abziy 
dias, kal dO, Err waMov (p. 147, 27-148, 1). 

Und im Fortgang (ad gggba8) ‘wird von Stufen der Teilnahme am Sein gesprochen: «is yap 
Zearroy Eyer re kal perdyes rod elvat, obrw xal vie AyPelas (p. 149, 8-10 Hayduck), 

All das kulminicrt in dem Satz: dudorépus 5€ 7 ain) (erste Philosophie) ylvera mpsiry « of re 
vip rept riw npdiraw odody Pecopotea eal repl av ENuwv dvrow Bewpet, ols ex rolrex Fpryras 73 
clout, 7 re nowiis mepl r08 Svtos § Gv Vewpotira, éxel 73 dy xeiv dsb! Evde ve wal mpds dy Aeyondnur, pAduora 
dy mepi tadzys tis ducews Fewmpoly, mpds fv Kal ra GAAa epi div movetrar rdv Abyor wal dg 
06 78 elas dye: (266, 8-14 Hayduck). 

Also ganz deutlich: das dv j Gv ist das Seiende von dem alles andere Sciende sein Sein hat. 
Das Beispicl, wodurch Alexander dies illustriert, ist Feuer, Feuer ist das Warmste und diher 
allen anderen Dingen Ursache ihrer Warme. Und wie es niemandem einfallen wird, Feuer cin 
hegrifffich Allgemeines zu nennen, so sollte man nicht behaupten, da® Alexander ‘unter dem 
Sv 7 dy cinen Allgemeinbegriff versteht. 

Vielleicht darf in diesem Zusammenhang noch auf rast hingewiesen werden. Dieser 
erwahnt am Anfang sciner Metaphysik (I 1, 8. 3 Ross und Fobes) solche (rwes), die die Gewpla 
raw mpdrow auf Intelligibles beschranken, wahrend sie sinnliches aus derselben ausschlicfen. Wer 
sind die mes? Wenn Theophrast damit Aristotelés gemeint hat, so ist es ja in der Tat bemerkens- 
wert, dal} dis dw 7 6» als Gegenstand dee Ersten Philosophie von ihm fiberhaupt nicht erwabne 
wird, Dic kann aus zwei Grinden geschehen sein. Encweder kenat Theoplrast aur Zoic da 
er scine sog. Metaphysik verfalit hat, dic Aristotelische Bestimmung des Gegenstandes derselben 
als év fj G Uberhaupt aicht; dann wissen wir eben nicht, wie er dasselbe interpretiert hat, Oder 
er kennt diese Bestimmung, interpretiert aber das év 7} 6v-als cin Intelligibles, also nicht als einen 
Allgemeinbegriff (der ja dem Intelligiblen wid dem Sinnlichen zukime), Und diese Interpretation 
ist cntweder richtig, oder eine Fehlinterpretations+ Was immer yon den Zweien zutrifft, in keinem 
Falle kéunte Mansion die Tradition fir sich in Anspruch nehmen. 

So sprechen also der Name Metaphysik selbst, cine unbefangene Interpretation von Met. K 
und Alexander you Aphrodisias yegen Mansion, Vielleicht. tut dies sogar Theophrast; fiir iln 
spricht er sicherlich nichts 
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"Vel G. Verbeke, La théorie sristotéticienne de 
Vintellect d'aprés Thiophruate, ewe philosophiqne de 

ele, bes, S. 374 Verbeke ninunt 
wphrast vielleicht aut Aristoteles bexieht: 
diesem Kalle gabe seine Auiffinoung ‘as erraten: Vorbe- 
halter Anda. Waluscheinlich habe Aristocels in einor 


tation des raat (wenn eine yolehe hier vorliegt) 
abzuweichen, wabreod cx Vertrauen erweckt, hierin, mit 
ilu Gbereinzustimmen, In From Platowism tv Neo 
Matonism Iuibe ich auf Theophrast nur in allgemeinen 
verwirsen (5, 181)- 

') Wieder stimmen meine Exgetunisse mit denen yon 










bratimzten Phage sine Philewophierens Metaphysik ais 
das nielligible beichrankt: aber in der Meaponit tue 
ff cs nicht. Und in diesem Zisammenhaug  Iehut 
Verbeke, unter Berufutsg anf Mamion, meine Interprets 
tion des'dv jd ub. Es it natirlich teamer brdtenlich, 
in emer « wichtigen Frage von der Aristoteles-Lnterpre= 





‘Owens fiberein (val, Frinm Platonism to Neoplatorixm, 
Sirf, Ann Bie it ume bemerknvere, al 
lucsere ‘Fragestelluig snd unsere Belege site um 
identisch sind. Siehe J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the 
Arittcan Métaplyse, Tormnte, 1951, 8. 239-413 285 64 
20%. 





A LATIN COMMENTARY (? TRANSLATED BY BOETHIUS) ON THE 
PRIOR ANALYTICS, AND ITS GREEK SOURCES 


Cop. Florence Bibl, Nazion. Centr. Conv. Soppr. J.VI.g4—formerly in Nicol Nicéoli’s 
and St. Mark’s libraries—written in a beautiful French Hand of c. a.p. 1150-1200—contains the 
second edition of Bocthius's translation of Pr. An. Many scholia, written on the margins and 
between the lines by the same calligraphic hand which wrote the Aristotelian text or by a hand 
very similar to and contemporary with it, accompany the translation in this MS. They are 
mainly concentrated in about one-half of the work, viz: in book i,23-30 (4ob-g6i) and book i 
(52a-7ob]; quite a few accompany i.1,5-6,30-45 (242, 27b-28a, 46a-50a): almost none is to be 
found in i.to-14,17-22 (3ob7~39b25, $7425-gobro). Arrangement and writing suggest that the 
scribe intended to give the reader Aristotle's text together with what was available to him of an 
authoritative commentary. 

‘The scholia range, in nature and extent, from short glosses on single words or phrases and 
short summaries of sections of Aristotle's work to detailed explanations and doctrinal developments 
‘of important or difficult passages. Here and there carefully drawn diagrams illustrate logical rales 
and geometrical examples, ‘The following scholia are mainly chosen from book i; others, from 
both books, will be given farther on. 








ayai0-t1 [ITparov etneie mepl ri wal rivos Zorlv H oxddes, Srv mepl dmibeéu eal dmueryens 
drodaxcucjs = Primum dicere circa quid ct de quo est intentio, quoniam circa demon- 
strationem ct de disciplina demonstrativa]. Consuctudinem quam abet in maguis 
suis negotiis servat in hoc Aristoteles, scilicet pracdicere utilitatem quae sit nobis ex co quod. 
propositum est ostendere. Ait ergo circa quid est intentio, idest circa demonstrationem, et 
Caius gratia, idest demonstrativae disciplinac: nam ad hoc demonstrationem ostendit per 
verba, ut demonstrativa disciplina constituatur nobis in anima. Hace enim est hanam 
differentia: quoniam demonstrativa disciplina in mente est ut potentia, demonstratio autem in 
prolatione secundum actum subsistit; et sunt hae quodam modo sibi invicem causa: nam et 
demonstratio, per magistros, disciplinac, et disciplina, per potentiam, demonstrationis est 
causa; unde tutraque utriusque ct cavsa est et effectus, 

ayatt—12 [efra Swplom +f car xpirams xal 7 Spos—deinde determinare quid est 
propositio et quid terminus]. Potest quacti cur praeposuit termino propositionem, nam prior 
est natura terminus quam propotitio, Sed in hoc non illud prius, quod natura ¢st, servavit 
Aristoteles, sed illud [MS illius] quod ad doctrinam posterioris pertinct: nam ad ostendendum 
quid terminus ‘in quem’ inquit ‘resolvitur propositio’. 

agat-a ['Ene 8 milou mpéracis éonw 3) rod Sndpyew § rod ef dvdyrys tmdpyew 9 rod 
&sbeycaPar imdpyew = Quonia autem omnis propositio est aut inesse aut necessario. inesse 
aut contingenter inesse]. Huius triplicis divisionis prima quidem pars non est modi signi 
ficativa, reliquac autem, practer inesse, modos significant. Unde simpliciter inesse non 
versatur circa determinatam quandam materiam, ut Alexander vult, in accidentibus in subiecto 
actu existentibus, dicens hoc propositionis significatiocnem> constare: nam in omni materia 
sine necessario ct contingente quidlibet inesse protatum simpliciter dicitur inesse, sive necessaria 
sit sive contingens materia. Necessariae autem et contingentes tum fiunt propositiones cum 
additur modus, non potestate sed actu; ut ‘necese esse, contingit ese’. Dicitur autem 
necessarium tripliciter, vel cum non dicitur quid de aliquo (ut ‘necesse est solem esse’, nam qui 
de enum ume Gici tangum), Vel ema aliquid de aliquo dicitay (us ‘uscese ett Socrtent 




















‘The MS, was, averibed to the fiftcenth century by 
the author of the hand-written catalogue in ihe library 

and to the fourteenth by IE. Franceschini (in G, Lacombe, 
te, Aristelelee Latizas—Codicer Ul, Cambridge 19554 


represent two stages of Boeihius’s tranalat 
‘more imperfect edition is fed uncontattinated only 
in Theodoric’s encyclopaedia (see below, p. 102, m 19); 
the second, corrected, edition is precrved almost ancan= 


‘The fire 





1-967): they were wide of the mark; the writing clearly 
belongs to the second half of the twelfil century: the 
Mecoraied initials—as Dr. ©. Pacht kindly. infirmed 
me—place iti: France—About two kundred and seventy 
snediaeval MSS. contain Pr. da in Latin, usually together 
with the rest of the Organon. Les than half—iocluding 
the oldest, of the twelfth century —have been examined. 
With coe exception tiey present (wo distinctly different 
texts, rarely in almost pure forms, otherwise with various 
degrees of contamination. Ar amalysis of the two texts 
has led fo the conchision that, with ull probability, they 








tinal fC "Horenc! Nason, ‘Cent Cony, 
ipr.Ju VI. $3, Paris Nat lat bago, Wate. lat. 2978; 
the tacit Request contained text contains the ascend 
cedition a far as ybb25, the fist from ghba6 to the end: 
Goad, Glasgow Hunter U. 6.10, Landon Br. Muss. Arund, 
2383 and Paris Nat. lat, 16.505 contain emuch of the first 
dition also before 36bu6, "Cod, Padua Antone XVIL- 
4 contains book an hres abort aston of book 
:mom contaminated form, and the rest of 
book # ina different, otherwise unknown, translation. 
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spirare’), vel cum accidens dicitur necessatio inesse (ut ‘necesse est Socratem sedere dum 
sedet’). Eisdem autem modis dicitur et inesse simpliciter. Contingens vero practer dictos 
modes dicitur cum id, quod non est, contingenter dicimus esse (ut contingenter [MS con- 
tingeret) omnem hominem esse album ét nullam). 

2583 [cal! éxdorny mpdapyow — secundum quamyue allocutionem), Tdest in unoquoque 
modo, vel simpliciter vel contingenter vel necesse inesse significantium [? significativum). 

25b26 [Bd rin wa ndre nal mds — pot quae et quando et quomodoy. ‘Per quae idest 
per tres terminos; *quando" idest cum maiori extremitati subiacet medium et de minore 
praedicatur, vel.cum de utraque praedicatur, vel cum utrique subiacet; “quomodo’ idest vel 
luniversaliter vel particulariter vel affirmative vel negative. 

25635 [Aw = allo). Scilicer tantum, 

47b37 [jyBerdpg rect = neutro omni), dest utrique non omni. 

2harg [roppdrepov = longius}. Et hic ‘longius’ natura est intelligendum; nam qui 
semel subicitur propinquior est medio eo qui semper praedicatur. 

2Baz2-23 fiw Fy wai 66 rob ddvvdrou Kal r@ éxOdataa most 
autem et per impossibile et expositione facere demonstrationem]. Triph 
ostensionem syllogismorum: per conversioncm, per imposibile, per expos Exposi- 
tionem autem dicit positionem termini, qui pars sit communis wrmini, Per ipsam enisn 
ostensio quaedam fit, quoniam inest extremitas extremitati; ut, si sit syllogismus ‘omnis homo 
animal—omnis homo animatus—quoddam  igitur animacum animal’, si. hoc dubitettr, 

metur pars hominis, wt ‘Socrates’, ad ostensionem. Nam huic inerit animal, quia omni 




































homini, ergo et animatum ipsi animali, idest Socrati, quoniam omni homini, Et hace 
quacdam naturalis ostensio videtur esse syllogismorum, 
2gatg-bas [Ail bd rat Sri dv dram voir oxyuaou » - . pavepdy ov Sr wires: dinyhjoorran 








ais rote dv 2 mpdrer mojuare walldNov owMoyopols = Palam autem et quoniam in omnibus 
figuris . .  manifestum ergo quoniam omnes reducentur in primae figurae universales 
syllogismos}. Quid proprium est unicuique figurarum hucusque digessit, Nune vero quid 
omnibus simul sit proprium exponit. Ait ergo esse _Proprium omnium “universalem ex 
affirmativa et negativa ratam facere conclusionem, si universaliter ponatur negativa ; et non 
rx omnibus negativis vel _particularibus ratam facere canclusionem; sed neque ex omnibus 
affirmarivis quando non fit syllogismus, idest quando in prima non est maior universalis, vel 
cum in tertia utraeque fiunt particulares, 

30a9_ [éxézepov —utrumque]. “Utrumque’ non est sumendum in duobus terminis 
fusdem figure, sed alterum in secunda, alterum in tertia. In secunda, ut si fiat syllogismus 
ita: ‘Omnis homo animal ex necessitate—non omne corpus animal ex necessitate—non eat 
igitur omne corpus homo ex necessitate’; hoc si dubitetur, exponetur pars corporis cui animal 
non insit, ut "lpis'; et in hoc fiet ayllogismus (nam quia non omne corpus. animal, sigaa 
parte corporis segregatur, ut Japide; huic ergo nulli inerit animal, et fiet conclusio ‘nuilus 
igitur lapis homo ex necessitate, sed lapis quoddam corpus ex necessitate’) 

34a2 [farrier — contrarie]. Idest cum maior fuerit inesse significans, minor autem 
contingens. 

9h25-24 ['Andyey 3) 7a.A nul wi B Snlpyew — Necesse est igitur A alicul © inesse), 
Hoe enim yequnur ex hte positon terminorum, ut pro ea quae eat ‘non contingit A null C 
accipiatur ‘nocesse est A alicui C inesse'; sic enim crit syllogismus in tertia figura: ‘A alicui 
G ex necessitate—B omni C inet—A igitur alicui B inest’, Quoniam autem vera* ‘non 
contingit nulli’ simul vera est ‘nevesse alicui’, palam ex co quod oppositae sunt cidem (as 
opposita sunt eadem|, Nam universali affirmationi quae est ‘contingit nulli’ secundum 
qquantitatem et qualitatem opposita est ‘non contingit nulli’, secundum qualitatem vero et 
quantitatem et modum ‘necesse alicui’; quae oppasitio in his quae secundum modos funt 
propositionibus maxima dicitur. Vera ergo negatio quae est ‘non contingit nulli’ continet 
4n se alfirmationem suse affirmation’ vchementer oppasitam. Quoniam autem, vera ‘contingit 
nulli’, vera est ‘contingit omni’ in contingente materia, est autem ei secundum conteadictionem 
quidem opposita ‘nou contingit omni’, secundum quantitate vero et qualitatem et modum 
“nocesse est non omni’, necesse est, yera ea quac-est ‘non contingit nulli', yeram esse ‘necesse 
Hon omni’; ergo ‘non contingit nulli® continet in se principaliter quidem ‘necesse alicni’ eo 
quod universali affirmativac vehementer o| a est, secundum accidens vero ‘necesse non 
omni’ co quod vehementer hues opposita ct quae ‘contingit null’. Similiter ‘non contingit 
omni? duas casdem in se continet, tunam principaliter, alteram. secundum aecidens, qued 
‘patet ex subiecta descriptione.t 


5 {Vea In this instance, and twice farther of inthis 1 The ‘Uesriptiot (Sviveayua) ix w quite elaborate 
scholion, is ablative (for dilods oline, at. rie figure, ecorespotding anly in patt to thee fede 
Spumtnn) VeeudoAnimneniue 52seeg5.." Pat (0 Hat found in 
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gobag [2b smodéoews —ex hypothesi]. Hypothericorum syllogismorum quinque sunt 
modi, quorum quidem duo sunt secundum copulationem, quae constat ex antecedente et 
consequente: primus cuius vis est, posite antécedente, poni consequens, secundus in destructione 
consequentis vim habet. ‘Tertius autem hypotheticorum est, in hypothetice propositione 
quae negat, repugnantia simul esse non posse posito altero; ut ‘non est homo et equus—atqui 
est homo vel equus'. Quartus vero et quintus modus in-disiunctionibus funt: quartus, postta 
altera parte, quintus interempta; habent autem contrariam vim duobus prioribus; nam 
primus, antecedente posito, ponit consequens; secundus destruit antecedens destructo conse 
quente} quartuy vero, posito altero, destruit alterum; quintus, destructo altero, ponit 
reliquuim; tettius vero modus, alterutro posite, destmuit alterum,—Horum autem secundo 
et quinto indiget per impossibile syllogismus; ain omnis per impassibile per duos hypotheticos 
terminatitr ct unum categoricum, Et primus impossibilis quintus est hypotheticorum, 
secundus impossibilis hypotheticorum est secundus. Quoniam ergo omnis per impossibile 
syllogismus indiget hypotheticis, hypotheticus autem non omnis indiget eo qui per impossibile, 
propler hoc inquit partem esse hypotheticorum cum qui per impossibile; ut, volens geometer 
ostendore quoniam diameter inaequalis est costac, utitur per impossibile syllogismo, a quinto 
hypotheticorum incipiens sic: ‘Diameter costae vel acqualis est vel inaequalis—sed nom est 
acqualis'; ostendit autern hoc per secundum hypotheticorum: ‘Si diameter costar aequalis 
est, idem numeras erit par et impar—sed hoc impossibile.’ Eam autem hypothesim quac 
{ert ‘si diameter costae aequalis est, idem numerus esset par et impar’ per categoricum syllo~ 
gismum ostendit, . 

ggbig [8 88 rpémos 6 adrds ris emBNiews = modus autem inspectionis idem]. Hic 
‘Theophrastus conatur redarguere per totum hypotheticos syllogismos, inquiens non indigere 
huiusmodi via, Dicit autem per totum hypotheticos qui ct propositiones omnes et conclu- 
sionem habent hypotheticam, quique videlicet secundum tres figuras fiunt. (ut ‘si eat homo, 
animal est—si animal est, substantia est—igitur si homo est substantia est’). Hi ergo, quia 
hullam habent categoricam propositianem, non probantur categorico syllogismo ; neque enim 
yperheticn propssitio categorici syllogismi Conclusia fit. Sed Alexander et plurimus chorus 
philosopborum nee syllogismos luiusmodi contendunt; nil cnim nisi consequentiam cos aiunt 
‘ostendere. 

Gybi7-18 [Set Sé karmoety dre oiirmd poy obe Form dyawrla cupmepdvactian €E eds. 
owMoyijand — Oportet autem considerare quoniam sic quidem non est contraria concludere 
ex uno syllogismo]. Viam ostendit in hoc Aristoteles utilem quomodo est sumere appositum 
conclusionis in eadem propositione, ct dicit quoniam in uno quidem syllogismo non est hutusmodi 
conclusionem colligere nisi in maiore propositione opposita sumantur, ut ‘omne animal album 
et non album’, per compositum autem syllogismum competentius hoc fieri, quemadmodum, 
sophistac faciunt. Quomodo autem pe jcum hoe fit prosequitur exemplo, Est autem 
compositus.syllogismus talis: ‘omnis opinio—omnis medicina disciplina—nulla 
medicina opinio—omnis ergo medicina disciplina et non disciplina’. 

G4bg3 [ro airetatae x3 ef dpxis peters quod cx principio}. Idest petere quod ex 
principio est non est vel omnino non syllogizare vel per ignotiora aut similiter ignota vel per 
osteriora quod prius est syllogiszare, sed conequacva species illorum est; genus autem omniun, 
non demonstrare propositum. 





















A comparison between the Latin scholia and the preserved Greck eommentaries,« viz. thove 
by Alexander and Philoponus on book i, Ammonius on i.t, and Péeudo-Philoponus on book ii 
(CAG. v.6) has given the following results: (a) a large proportion of the explanations 
contained in the scholia to, book i correspond to those found in the three Greek commentaries; 
(b) a few passages in. book i correspond literally to passages in Alexander, a few more to passages 
in Philopomus; (c) many details and, almost everywhere, the form in which the explanations are 
fet out in the Latin scholia to book i are different from those of Alexander's, Philoponus's and 
Ammonius's commentaries; () a large proportion of the Latin scholia to book ii are literal 
translations of very clase adaptations of passages of Pscudo-Philoponus’s commentary ; (¢) a certain 
number of scholia to book ii, although evidently translated from, or based on, AS original, 
do not find any equivalent in Pseudo-Philoponus, ‘The fllowing exainples will Mlstrate these 
conclusions, 

















+The prcudo-Themistian, paraptirase of book i. 946, and those in Syria by George the Bishop of the Araba 
obably: by Sophonias (CAG alia} appears Yo hes faghilt century), pullished by Yuslanl (Ra. Stud 
Poor confaie of  Alesapier, asi Piloponas; the Oval toes, ip. 47-64, and oud, pe aya). 
‘snopymous fa int the volumes ‘men- might ‘caamine in this connectan, 
ileal Ube Ue an ie talent cherie Se compere: Artc‘eommannioy a = 
son. No cline relationship exists between out scholi 
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(2) Examples of similarities bettoren the Latin schotia and the Greek commentators in book i. 


24aro; Consuetudinem quam habet in magnis suis negotiis servat in hoc Aristoteles, 
scilicet pracdicere utilitatem quae sit nobis ex eo quod propositum est ostendere. Cf; Alexander 
Aphrod. (8.11, Wallies): “Ov 62 xpis SWareaXav ypyoyurrarox 78 Setv rw fn Dnoroplruw 

ji Ti mpébeaw Adyew robre 5) obrus Sv xpjoywov ee re tale rpaypatelass 

8 rheiorov eiwble roveiv wai 5) nai érraida; and of: Ammonius (129-6 Wallies); Tay 
sxomiy évrastla xpoasagued * eiaBer 86 moMdsis roir0 oield =. « 
+ Hace enim est harum fscil. demonstrationis et demonstrativae disciplinae] 
quoniam demonstrativs disciplina in mente est ut potentia, demonstratio autem 
in prolatione secundum actum subsistit. Cf. Philoponus (9.g0-32 Wallies) : Sageper 52 ris 
drmbeurinis drurriins drdBerhis TH rv piv emurryyoyy eer elva ris dues, cy BE dmbberEw 
dvigyaay arb ris Emerriyns mpmoien, 

24arg: Potest quaert eur pracposnit termino propositionem (nam prior est natura terminus 
quam propodtio); sed in hoe nom hud Ttive quéd nétura est servavit, Arkeotelea, aeq lilud 
quod ad doctrinam posterioris pertinet; nam ad ostendendum quid terminus, ‘in quem’ inquit 
‘resolvitur propositio’. Gf. Alex. (14. 27-28): uk rodro wal rpdray sep arpordaews rby Adyow 
geouraro, irs &e vie mporiows nai viv rob dpav dnddoow Guede movetadas: also Amm. (14.522): 
Unretras 6¢ wal j rafts, dud vf cpeiryy elney ry mpéraow, fra rv Spov . . . €are 84 aMy ulzta 
sillavurrépa xal Mov AAyBijs, fj xal 7 dudoadey [Proclo, ut videtur] donet, dé xix mpordoews 
sudyllay xby Spor, 7H ward duOvaw spimp diSaveadlas nexmysivos . « . Mey 
aly dv diadderas i pdrams’; and Philop. (10.g1-2, 11.7-11): dfwv 62 Syrqou ri Sifzore px} 
ted rub Spov dpbaro - .. ) 8 dyfeondpa trilvots dorw etry’ det 7a apbr bboonahior swe 
rapaayBaripera yrinpyidirepa elvas ixedun by mupedjsMjowy ele didacxaNaw~ ereib) ratvun 
He de 2B Sprqud vod Spo capadausavar vw mpdraae Kyun “Spav 88 xadd els dv diadierae 
xpiraars,’ bud roieo mpérepow mepl aris Subdircee 
26: *Quando’ idest cum maiori extremitati subiacet medium et de miinore praedicatur, 
vel cum de utraque pracdicatur, vel cum utrique subiacet, Of, Philop. (65.14): Sray par 
‘pap 8 pear Spo ro ev tmdceral rv dxpaw, 706 82 Karnyopiras, plvera Th motor oxyus = 78 
$8 deizepov Srav b ydoos Spor dupordouw rev dxpuw Raryyopijras - 76 88 tplrov, Grav 6 wdoos Epos 
Gpdorépois role dxpots Sméretrat. 
bys... contingens aut . .. natura fit—et dicitur quod sacpius—, aut voluntate nostra,— 
et-dicitur quod acqualiter—, aut casu—et dicitur quod rarius—s utrumque hie Aristateles, 
quod aequaliter et quod rarius ft, uno nomine comprehendit, idest ‘infinite’. Cf Philop. 
(15-37-1524): sole depen uy 25 ds del 8 wad, xepl 8H re gloss al 9) rey werayveran 
: gyo 26 r6 ée toys wal vb dx” Darrov, 76 pee oe loys mepl 8 Hj mpoalpens Eyet . 
én! Barrow 88 mepi 3.) riyy. 

4ob25: Hypotheticorum: syllogismorum quinque sunt modi , . . (see the whole scholium 
above, p. 95). Cf. Philop. (244. 3-247. 19)! mepl raw bnolenndw virus etme, TO» 73 
lias % 13} cleas xaravnenatéveww Sroberny of ev dxodovBlay xaramcevigovow of 62 Bidevgw 
v + « lerloy 88 dry dinduella ai niv rérapror wal réy wéyrrov cpémv ef dandarucis cvpidonys 
Toujaa: Ayo yap otrws, dre i buduerpos =f mheupg otiyi wai orijuerpos xal dovperpos . - - 
“Exel 8¢ don wal rods Sei 70d dBundrov avMayiopats pépos elves ribv éf broPecews, Baer mids eal 




































































Tord gos Kai dsc robr0, dri dx Sto dmalerenidy dare, Hépos elvac aire dm rods Suk 708 ddvedrow. 
44b48: Hic duas seriptaras exponit Alexander, quarum altera est quam hic ponit, et 


Nabet talem, quia ‘palam est inquit ‘ex praedictis quac oportet sumere cadem' erit et hoc 
palain ‘quae sunt in his diversa vel contraria’. Altera scriptura est sic: ‘non quae diversa vel 
contraria’, ut sit continuatio haec: ‘palam nobis ex praedictis qualia in descrip in umoquoque 
problemate oportet sumere eadem; fon enim sumendum quae diversa vel contraria’; hanc 
autem scripturam meliorem, ot convenire sequentibus, GA Alex, (g15.18-314.6); Avvaras 
25 elpqudvov bd. vije AdGeune 79 “Bifhav 48 eal dnote rabrd. hysréov ward ny éxioceyiw xual Sroka Erepa 
3 duvria* ds Too alpf "Siow Be ee ridv elpnudrwn wal vine ypelav mupdyeras td ze rade 
fee ray Exdeyouevan Mygerra, Kad bv Gbyyuella spomov, Kal at e avec Mppivocro rh eoarria 
GAvidous Fh vk dirraxetuera . .- "HT BE Mbss evbeiie Exes Aelrew pip Saket +9)" wal drove Frepa 
Srurrin” 75 yo} elas pévron shy sadraw eoyiy xmmyow xponyouudinr pds ry elpeaw rin 
xpordocar ... Airy + es yuyvier Gre ro1oBrou Aeiwet =H mpoeipnyden MEe x * dplow BE xal 
Sroia suiird Ayreiov xara nv exicKepuy xat Sroia erepa ¥ evavria”, ro yxi) elves Berroe Tv cobra 
Sehoyin xprjamior, na ely Gy obras x6 Kardddydow adiGovon » * Bijlov B2 kai bri drota airs Aymréor 
kari tive éxloxehay, wai oby *éwota érepa 5 érwvria’. Also Philop, (293.1~21): "Aho 8 real 
rota raink Ayaréoy wari, rir érizxesw wal rota erepa i dravria", bu ne epeatan av 
Ypebi’ vo8 fyrod 3 "ANkEnwdpog * adoas wip dr rum wiv BBN‘ wal oy dnote frepa 4 tara’. 

ule ode Sepero ‘wal mote Erepa % drarria', vbreor étyyryrdor . . . done 8: ¥ érvpa ypagih 























A LATIN COMMENTARY ON THE PRIOR ANALYTICS 7 
poodueardpa thas 7G mponayudryy Gewprnure nal rj énuyoudry Aer, Ayes 8) * wat ody dots 


Frepa fj doavria 





43018: Hic Theophrastus conatur redarguere : 

Gf. Philop. (g02.6-15):, dzopet SE ey zoGroe d “ANEarbpor nepl ray Neyo 
‘Secorces otros okqyenned’ 

re 


Peobpiory 8 Show dxBervndy > ob yp 


xonoyedoe mpés rovrovs % mapabeBonéin yeBoi 
ois wal ras mpordacis wai 7 omuxépaua &€ brobdoews dayBirovras, ofov . 
Brow tind rh pia mgiwara daityeodas, And of, Alex. (326.826): 


Peddpaaros br Sivarras wai ol 
Béfoun yap of 

Aeyspuevor 
uMayirje 











Adoy trollermol ads Becgpnaros ' ward dvadeylan” Ayer, oto 
7) 888 owMeyapod xuplos xal dahds exeior, AA +6 Glov Tobre & Grofldoecos 
ober yap elie 7} 4x) elves Secxvlovew’ 5 » 





(see the whole scholium above; p. 95)- 
us 7 
wad, chore 
"Show 8€ Groblermuts exithe 6 Beédpnoros 
eye 82 8 











enw ok Bice spur 





(0) Examples of passages literally translated from Greek texts in hook #5 


a7b20: Indefinitum vocat_alicul non 
inesse co quod non habeat definitam signi- 
ficationem, sed potest sumi pro particulari 
aflirmativa et pro universali negativa. 
Quoniam ergo, inquit, indefinita est signic 
ficatio, si sumatur aequipollens universali 
hegatiae [MS negation], palam quoniam 
non fiet syllogismus, 

34825: omnino possibile antecedit ne 
cessario ct consequens possibile esse. 

gab28: Si sint, inguit, utracque pro- 
positiones affirmativae, vel maior contingens 
negativa secundum diffinitionem contin 
gentis est conclusio, si autem maior negativa 
necessaria, non jam secundum diffinitionem 
contingentis est conclusio, sed cius quod 
concurrit ei quod inesse significat. 

45b18: . . ut ‘si est homo, animal est— 
si animal est, substantia: est—igitur si homo 
est, substantia est’. (This example prob- 
ably comes from Theophrastus himself.) 

45029: Quoniam in his quae inesse 
significant propositionibus usus est sermone, 
quaecumgue, inquit, dicta sunt de his quae 
insunt, haec et de necessariis et de con- 
tingentibus dicimus, Sic enim oportet 
electiones faceye eorum et considerationes 
in uunaquaque propositione, addite quid 
necessario et quid contingenter. 'Tantum 
citim solum distabit.u. contingente quod 
ineste significat quod prius sit secundum 
ordinem quod inest, co quod hoc quidem 
accidit iam, illud vero firturum sit. Nam 
sic ex his quae dicta sunt® colligimus, ex 
necessariis enim flee. quidem?) —propo- 
sitionibus necessarium, ex contingentibus 
autem contingens, 








43b1 (or 44035): the ‘pons asinorum’, which was known 10, 
Alexander (301.6-go2.16) and fully introduced into the commentary 


{Other schatia to took 4 literally translated from 
[pasagee extnt io. Philopouu's commentary “ure the 
wig (pager and lines of Philop.): 199-20-32, 














S41.25-29, 287.9730, fog. UA-agatlesg, g05.92-8, 
95-24, haya 
* The translator read torr de diyontror, and inter- 


Preted as fx rotun Aejoydeune. 
7 The figure summarising some rules for the discovery 

of the middle term of a syllogism, which came wo be 

ssalled the “pars ssioorum’, is said by Prantl to appear 
VOL, LXRVH 


Philop. 98.26-go: 'Adidparray nadet +8 rid pH) 
tmipyen Bid 73. Kah Exerw Gporudeny viv onpiauiae, 
sisaetecr nal aor rap Labs eceuoe 
AauBdveabar wal dil rip W ie 
deel ole, droiv, dBuipurros % onpuacia, dy Appi, 
j lnoduvayiovon ri allow dmodarixy Sijlov St 


ros fara. 


Philop. 170.21-22: advrws ro jyoundiou 
Bwerad Gvros dudysn kal x8 éxdpesuv Buvardv elves, 

Philop. 1942-6: yale... div wav dow 
Subrepa waradarixal jean dBexopdn 
drodarve}, Tod Kart ny buopiousy SSeyouevon 
fori ri avpnépagua, Srav 8¢ 9) peivuw derogarieiy 

.yxaia, obxért rod Kava tov Biopropsy &Bexopevan 
dost 74 aypmépaoya ddd roi awrpéyovres. ni 

VTi 

Alex. 326.24-25: olov "« di@punds €or, Lady 
goru—et (Gin éorw, odie dorin—el dpa dvfipunds 
gore, oboia écris', 














Philop. go4.r1-19: "Ered dis &xt Srapyovodn 
zpordacoy éyiywvane rév Adyor, oa, dnatv, elpyrar 

i ediv Frapyovedw, raira xal wepi ra deayxaden 
Beyond Myew Exopnev, Obras yap bet 
ris re dehoyis arav rovetaas nat ras émBhehes 
kat! Exacroy mpdprypa, energpeounévovs ri per 
dvayralans tadpyer, rh 8¢ Seconds. Tooodrov 
vip névor dole 705 deyoutvou sh tadpyor 7 
porepor elvae ward ry reba rd tedpyov, id 78 
7b yey enBeByxdvea 73 52 wéMew. orw yap rotrww 
chepoptran® ovedgopey ek yay ray dimymaleay 
rpordocau dsnynaion, ex Se raw erBexojtevww 
bBeysperor. 





thaps invented by, 
by Piiloponas? Ne 


for the first time in the works of Petrus Tatarctus (end 
of the fiftecntt century); a similar figure he hadl found 
in Averrors’ “middle commentary’ and thought it to be 
is philosopher's discovery (Gerth. d. Logik iay Abou, 
Leipeig 1855-70, i, pp. 9813, iv, pp, 205-6). But 
‘Tatarens’? "figure appears already an 
commentaries (p. 474), andl i described! and referred. to, 
by Alexander of as, although i ly siot printed 
With the commentary: ondyrelar 88 qdiom nae Aeyouivone 
eoypiiinyen ric ve Radovic wal x6 Dndypyipa Gow xa 
z 








figure itself is 
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reproduced exactly as in the Greek model; the symbolic letters ftom A to H 


correspond to the Greek letters from A to @ used by Alexander and Philoponus; the examples 
and the syllogistic rales are translated Uterally, e.g.* 


Quae sequuntur bonum: proficiens, eli- 
gendum, cxpetibile, conveniens, concu- 
Piscibile, quod ad finem conducit, expediens. 

‘Qnae extranea sunt bono? imperfectum, 
fugiendum, nocivum, inexpediens, malum, 
damnosum, , 

Tneonstans quoniam fit in secunda figura 
ox duabus affirmativis; inconstans ex duabus 
negativis. -. . 


Philop. 274: ra éxdpern 7H @* ddEApov, 
aarti BER ie uceeel Roe: Sora, 
ete t 
TE Nbrme 00 Syalod) = Adres, deur, 
BhaBepiv, waxér, tnpudiBes, dduowredés. . . 
euddSyaron Bi do Bop i Blo 


karaganixdy cumiyew * dou dAsyiorov te bdo 
nabdav droparixa. « . ~ 


(e) Examples of differences betaen the Latin schotia and the Greek commentators in took i 
‘The differences consisting in independence of diction, style, arrangement, have already been 


exemplified in section (a). 
scholia alone.® 





2qatontt: 


Here @ few examples will be given of comments found in the Latin 


Sunt hae [demonstratio et disciplina demonstrativa] quodammodo sibi invicem 


causa; nam et demonstratio, per magistros, disciplinae, et disciplina, per potentiam, demonstra 


tionis est causa. 
24226; Quoniam omne compositum 
‘ergo ex materia constat propositionibus, 


‘ergo quoniam materia, idest propositionibus, 
idest modis et figuris, non distabit syllogismus syllogisma secundum 
it quoniam, si A de B et 


4gobi7: Hucusque indubitabile sum 


cx materia ot forma, syllogismus autem compositus, 
forma auters modificatione in omnibus ‘Ait 


ddistst demonstrativus & dialectico, forma vero, 
juamlibet materiam. 
de C sumantur, aut A 


de Bret C, aut A et Bde C, fiunt tres figurae et earum syllogismi, Nunc autem de demon- 
stratione probat quoniam sic necesse est esse, et non aliter contingit ficti categorioas. Quoniam 


ergo sic necesse, ex co quod omnis affirmativus vel negativus; quoniam vero alter non contingit, 
auod neque ex paucionbus propositions neque ex ‘pluribus neque ex totidem aliter, 


4abo4: Eadem res, sci 


cet anima, cum circa superiora et per s¢ yera et acterna per- 


scrutatur, dicitur mens; cum autem circa universales positiones, dicitur opinio; cum vero circa 





singularia, se 


is vel fantasia vocatur. Nihil autem horum syllogizat; mens quidem ut melior 


svllogismo, opinio autem ct sensus et fantasia ut peiora. Cum ergo syllogizat, anima intellectus 


nominatur; sed, 


ex superioribus quidem e| 


per se veris, demonstrativum fucit syllogismum, 


Si vero ex inferioribus, sophisticum, si autem ex his quae secundum opinionem et positionem 


Sunt, dialccticum <quandoques quidem verum, quandoque autem falsum, eo qu 


quandoque falsa est, quandoque vera. 


(a) 


2bg7: Intentio secundlum Alexandrum 
quidem dicere quae restant primo libro, 
dest quoniam cx falsis est yerum syllogizare 
eC ex. Vers verum; secundum. certiores 
autem expositores, talis: quia in anteriore 
libro speciem syllogismorum dixit; in hoe 
autem materiam (species autem crat con 
clusin, materia vero propositiones)—Quia 
de materia syllogismorum continet hic liber, 





Henreas 1X appears 
rnd in att east 
nth century 
‘an the symbatic 
‘ia CoGenti Deere HeBere GraDendlo GalBa 
(nau rorstattt Hees FaBer HirCe. 
Tamang the other ‘independeot’ hota are con: 
siderable ruber Of figures illustrating the various kinds of 
syllogism. 

+ Other pamages of Preudlo-Philoponus trazated Into 
Latin are the filling? 987-1821, 3R17-19» 300-17, 
ar-az, 991-156 36 
sop2-27, 3957-307. 










emdrisiuy verse had been composed 











ct opinio 


Examples of literal correspondence betwocen Latin sehatia to book it and Péeudo-Philoponus.* 


Pseudo-Philop. 87.6-11, 

ard pas “Adidastgov «s+ dpet 78 brdovwa 
08 mpuirou Rayon — «Gre oe Yevbde ddyBes 
mundyeras wal Sri ef dyer Gyles. nari Be robs 
GxpBéorepow Adyovras - .. obros” enaubs) ev 7a 
mpirp Myw 73 «Bos rav cvMoysopcw elrev, ee 
rovius dpet ry hy (elbos 88 He ro avyerepaopa, 
“Eneidiy nepl ris thys xd 


988.g-5: Troms 








My, Be af mpordoes) — 
ovBoyiopdir pees Aeyerny xoouseter fat 


400.2540) AOLBO-MD, 40827-40523. 4-404 Te 
Gogas-2h, ans. tF=15, gO5.a1- gor, 40b.12- 













407-3, 307-38 408 1088-4. 409: 
foti-ao, 41126-4147, 422.1828, 1429 
(i6iag-25, | 4r7-22-26, 

419.22-420.3, 

42265-fy 4-1 










a5 age 4505 
tsi 45508-4541 55a Ie Ee 456,18, 460 


W1Gs-8, 43620-4775, Ho.6-19, Brigg. 





A LATIN COMMENTARY 


utilis est nobis ad topicum negotium, sicar 
et por ad demonstrativum, 

5364: Vult ostendere hic quomodo ex 
ropositionibus colligunt eur» conchusiones. 
Ram cyum propestionca sane anita verse: 
vera est conclusio; cum ambae_falsae, 
quandogue vera quandoque falsa; si autem 
major sit yera, minor autem falsa, vera fit 
conclusio. Dicit ergo quoniam ‘cx falsis 
utrisque est colligere conclusiones veras. 

53b26: Ex falsis propositionibus. syllo- 
gismus in prima figuea vel ex utrisque falsis 
fit, vel altera sola, ex utrisque autem falsis 
vel otis fils utrique, et fiunt duac 
coniugationes alfirmativae et negativac, 
Vel utrisque in aliquo falsis . . 0 








6gagt: Quaesiverunt quidam si possibile 
circuliim quadrangulari; sumebant autem 
uadrangulari’ primum terminum, ‘rectam 
lineam’ ‘secundum, ‘eirculum’ ‘tertium. 
Quoniam ergo recta linea quadrangulatur, 
palam; obscurum est autem si circulus 
recta linea fiat, quae est minor propositio; 
et hoc conatur ostendere per funares 
figuras. Quoniam ergo per unum temptant 
monstrare, reductio est. 

69b38; Instantiae vel ¢ contrario, ut 
fquoniam omne gaudium bonum’; dico 
quoniam falsum (neque enim omnis tristitia 
malum); vel ex simili, ut in his quae sunt 
secundum proportionem ; ut ‘quam rationem 
habet signum ad lineam, hanc habet linea 
ad superticiem’ ; ergo ex simili sic, ‘quoniam 
linea superficiei pars’; ico quoniam 
non; neque enim lineae signum pars; ex 
secundum opinionem, ut ‘quoniam anima 
mortalis’; nam veteres sapientes anc 
immortalem opinati sunt. 















(€) Examples of Latin seholia to book ii without any equivalent in Pseudo-Philoponus's commmentary.s: 
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Tomi xpayparelay robo 76 AiBAlow domep. Kat 


8 mpirepow eis riy dmodeurrear. 
* Pacudo-Philop. 391.29 292-42 BoiMera: 3fax 
évretfer . . - mas ex Taw ourd~ 


yorm rh ayimepdouaras ral yap al mpordous 
a wl duugu dAnBeds, AyPs wal 78. omyendpaepia 
28" duduu phevbers, work ddyPs, mor? eve 
182 7 pelZoow Blips 9 81 drraw feos, dey 
73 oyemipaopa. Aéyes oy dry dx opeubsis 





bev dda 
ripen gor owDuryloaatae nad dy ovperepdonara 
en a 


Pscudo-Philop. 393.1322: . 


pordacur oopiopsr .. . ev mpeirp olan H 
EE dudrrépeay peudaw ¥ ris érépac dens. wal. - 


€ dudorépuw avBar 3) duspordpun rox apardeeay 
pinged aaiae, ak ‘yloorra Biko culuplal, 





xuragarewal sal drogarixal, 7 duporipaw ras 
xpordacow éni 7 Yeubav oboiy.. . 1° 
Pseudo-Philop. 476.28-477.5: 'Bljryady rwes 





et Bundpela twhoy rexpayuwlom 
AipBavo & obras rerpaywriLeatlas mparov Spor, 
eiBtypanuov Setrepov, weiiov =plror, Bm ya 
23 eiiypaasos rexpinpantleras, Siow: dfiants bE 
dorw di 3 stichos «iOvypappariberas, Enep deriv 4) 


Mirren apdrams * al robro Teipawras Seuwview 
Bid ridw pnvoeiddiv oxqudrow . . . éxeid) obv be? dvds 





epiirras Seaxviewy, rayeny drrur- 
Pscudo-Philop. 480.6-13: Ai éerdous § dk 


708 dvasriov, ofow dre sre apa xadde « oe bu 
peibos (odre yap naow Mtn Kaxdy) >... 3 be rod 
Spoiou, wos xk raw ward dvadoplay, émeidy bv Abou 
Eyes 70 onpeiov mpos Tiw ypappiy toorov - . . Eyer 
ypanuh mpds dmiddveiay~ ex roi duoiou per aby 
obras, Sr 4 ypawus) ris émdavclas judpos ~ oe 
on +, obre hp 18 omcion Tis ypanet 
tps + 7} & rad ward 868ax, olov drs 9) dex 
Oorri* ... - of yip maduoi paddoopor boédovaw 
abriy ddrarov. 











53825: Ostenso quoniam fiunt plures conclusiones in universalibus syllogismis et in prima 
et in secunda figura, et quomodo, dicit in particularibus non consequi necesitatem eorum. 


quac sub -minore extremitate sunt, ut, si A 


omni B, B autem alicui C, si autem sumamus D: 


partem C, huie non inerit A propter syllogismum, co quod syllogismis accidit per D, par- 


ticularem habet maiorem in prima figura . 


6ybr7: Viam ostendit in hoc Aristotel 


les utilem, quomodo est sumere oppositum con- 


clusionis in eadem propositione, et dicit quoniam in uno quidem syllogismo non est hniusmodi 
conclusionem colligere nisi in maiote propositione opposita sumantur, ut ‘omne animal album 
et non album’, per compositum autem syllogismum competentius hoc fieri, quemadmodum 


sophistae facimnt. Quomodo autem per compositum hoc fit, prosequitur exemplo est autem 
compositus syllogismus talis: ‘omnis disciplina opinio, omnis medicina disciplina, nulla 
medicina opinio, omnis ergo medicina disciplina et non disciptina’. 

6763: Hoc relertur ad id quod superius dictum est, quoniam nil prohibet scientem quoniam 
omnis mula sterilis et quoniam hacc mula, putare eam in utero chabere>; ‘sed now inquit 
*in_€o quod agit’ hoc agit, hoc est non, secundum hoc quod coaptat hance propesitionem sub 
universalem, possibile est putare quontiam concepit haec. Habent quidam libri ‘et in eo 

“A large number of acholia wo book i. 
eine ‘Pscudo-Philoponus.. Sask Tare 
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quod agit’ ut sit sensus “oportet sensibilia sensibus cognoscere universali et propria scientiay 
et in co quod coaptamus ea su... . (2) universalia’. 

67b12: Intentio fuit in hoc Aristotelis monstrare quomodo contingit secundum opinionis 
fallaciam idem esse et non esse opinione sequente et non, Ostenso ergo id contingere contra 
dictione maioris propositionis sequente, assumptis mediis ct non subalternis, similiter autem 
nulla contradictione sequente, Cuiusmodi iia exempla posuit, ne quis putaret quoniam in 
diversis et non in codem hoc contingeret, sic falli circa opinionem, wt contrarictas sequatur; 
contingit etiam sic, ut non sequatur contrarietas; nam bonum, in co quod bonum putet malum, 
contraria opinatur et inconveniens sequitur, si vero secundum ea quae ei accidunt, nil sequatar 
incomventens. | Qneninan ante aequinar contradict quis elst malo bonum idem, per 
duos syllogismos temptandum ; nam si bomum omni et nulli malo, malum autem omni bono, 
fient duo syllogismi contrarias conclusiones colligentes, quibus conversis sequitur contradictio 
maiorum propositionum. Horum autem duorum syllogismorum. affirmativam quam ponit 
Arisiotcles, negativam vero ut totum practeriit (?). Secundum accidentia autem possibile 
ingest eullipliium. putare Hoist ese exe mosh nulla contradictione sequente, co quod 
fallacia circa minorem sit propositionem, Hoc autem quomodo possibile, perspiciendum inquit 
melius circa ethicam disciplinam, hoc est quod melius contingit. 

6ga22: Reductio est quam cum haberus non sumus scientes, propinguiius autem sumus 
scientiae quam non habentes, Fit autem huiusmodi argumentatio secundum dubium minoris 
Propositions; hoc autem dupliciter: yel cum simpliciter est dubia minor propostio similter 
conclusioni, vel cum paucissimis mediis indiget ad probationem. Si autem dubia magis sit, 
conclusione vel pluribus mediis indigeat ut nota fiat, non reductio, neque cum nullo indiget. 


With one exception,* all the scholia are, clearly or possibly, translated or only slightly adapted 
from the Greck: the examples given above of scholia which are independent of preserved Greek 
commentaries provide evidence enough that, behind the Latin dictions, there is a Greek original 
which they reproduce. It. may be suggested that the whole body of Latin scholia consists of an 
almost literal translation of a bedy, or part of a body, of Grek scholia accompanying the text of 
An, Pr.: it is less likely that a Latin translator should have himself chosen bits of Greek commen- 
taries or scholia from different manuscripts, ‘The fact that a large proportion of the scholia to 
book ii are translated from the pseudo-Philoponus, and a certain similarity in style and nature 
between these scholia arid many of those to book i, might suggest that the main body of the Greek 
collection of schnlia underlying the Latin text consisted of excerpts of the complete pseudo 
Philoponian commentary (of which book i is lost in Greek). On the other hand, this corpus was 
obviously not derived exclusively from one commentary only: there area few cases of two scholia 
repeating in a different form the same, or nearly the same things, eg. those on dau} quoted 
below, p. 101, and: 
























43820: In priore sectione species syllo- De generatione syllogismorum exposuit Aris 
gismoram, idest conclusiones clucidavit; toteles; nunc autem viam facile inveniendi 
in hac autem quemodo ipsas species parati syllogisticas propositiones elucidat, et potentiam 
simus invenire ostendit ... . quaerit de qua ipsi syllogismos facere possimus. 

quibus omnino possimus syllogizare, 


Again, there js no reason to imply: that all the scholia to book ii which have no equivalent 
in pseudo-Philopanus derive from a more complete text of the latter than that preserved in 
Greek MSS. 

‘There is in the scholia no apparent clue to suggest names for the authors of the commentaries 
which have been drawa upon for the selection, ‘The literal parallels with some passages from 
Philoponus ar even Alexander are not sufficient in themselves to stiagest that some at least of the 
scholia were taken from their works: the habit which Greek commentators—and particularly, as 
it seems, Philoponus—had of repeating literally passages from previous authors, when they agreed. 
with their views, makes it impossible to identify one particular author by a few coincidences: one 
is only allowed, in these cases, tp speak of a common tradition orschool. Philoponus's commer 
is based on Ammonius’s teaching, and Ammonius might have repeated Proclus or provided his 
pupils with Proclus’s material. In one case at least a passage, which is not found in the preserved 
Greek commentaries, seems 10 go definitely back to Procius, but not to an author before him; it is 
the passage on the degrees of knowledge, quoted above, p. 98.17 There is evidence to suggest 
that Proclus commented upon Pr. n.;'s and his commentary has been lost, or at east has not 
come down under his name, An investigation, which we shall not attempt here, might show if 


the psendo-Philoponian commentary and some of the Latin scholia contain other Proclian elements 
of the same kind. 




















See below, pot 8) OLE. Zeller, Dir Philos. d. Gr 
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A LATIN COMMENTARY ON THE PRIOR ANALYTICS rot 


Who translated the scholia into Latin? Since no name appears in the Florentine MS,, we 
must fall back on internal evidence and on rather doubtful external arguments. All of these seem 
to suggest Bocthius as being the scholar who translated and possibly elaborated—in a small 
measure—the Greek body of scholia. The most decisive argument seems to be that based on the 
language and method of the translation. All the characteristics which have been found to dis 
tinguish Rocthius’s translations from those of other translators of philosophical works, recur in the 
scholia which can be compared in detail with the Greek original ss this is particularly tue of the 
‘consistent way in which Boethius translated words which occur very frequently (sey, 5é, 7), of, 
yp, dure, bid, énel, Sx, Spar, davepde, etc.). There are also some significant parallels between 
the language of Boethius’s translation of Pv. An. with that of the scholia (e.g. ‘colligere’ or ‘syllo- 
gizare’ for avMoyifeofas; the addition of ‘significare’ in phrases such as 70 Sadpyor — quod inesse 
siguificat, Philop. 304.16; of. 194.6, and, in Aristotle's text, 24220; the omission of drzos, obeys 
in genitive absolute phrases}. It may also be significant that the second edition of Boethius's 
tranilation seems to incorporate the result of some knowledge acquired in the course of translating 
the scholia; for instance: 








24nio: Mpdrav adrety wepi rt xal tives dorty oj andes: Bocthius had translated, im the 

first instance, ‘Primum dicere circa quid et quius est consideralio', implying that ror was a 

tive independent of epi, and that axéjur did not refer to the aim of the inquiry in hand; 
Rre'had ths Fightly and quite clearly rendered Aristotle's meaning. But this could not agree 
with the comment to this passage which we find in the first scholion: ‘ait circa quid est intentio, 
idest circa demonstrationem, et ciut gratia, id est demonstrativae disciplinae’. ‘The revised 
translation (‘Primum dicere circa quid et de gue est inlentic') is a compromise between the 
interpretation which seemed to be implied by the schotion and the Greck text; Boethius, when 
revising, took the genitive as dependent on the rep, so that he could come one step nearer to 
the ‘cnius gratia’. . 

Gga20: dzayay) had becn translated by Bocthius, etymologically, by ‘deductio'; the 
two scholia ‘reductio dicitur eo quod redueat nos a conclusione in demonstrationem dubiae 
propositionis’ (— Pseudo-Philop, 476.5-6) and ‘reductio est quam cum habemus non sumus 
scientes, propinquius autem sumus , , .' (see the whole scholium above, p. 100) revealed the 
inappropriateness of ‘deductio’ and suggested the more appropriate ‘reductio’, which appears 
in the second edition, 


The scholium to 4gbr1 («liu nip siSorjp 78 dyadse — esse voluptatem quod bonum) is evidently 
written by the Latin translator of Py. dn, and not reproduced from the Greek: 


‘Quod’ inconvenienter additum est *hono’, sed non potuit aptius 
articulus cuius loco positum est 
ayailéy by ‘hoc universale bonum’. 


Boethius scems to mention a commentary on Pr, An, written by himself%6 It may be doubted 
whether he would have referred to this group of scholia as to his own commentary. On the 
other hand, detailed studies by Bidez and Shicl'? have led them to suggest that Bocthins, 
when writing his commentaries on the Categories and on the De interpretatione, was just expanding 
and putting into literary form # body of scholia, mainly but not exclusively coming from one com- 
mentary, a body of scholia very much resembling the one which appears on the margins of Pr. An, 
in our manuscript, It has also been shown that nothing that ia contained in those three 
Bocthian commentaries need come from post-Proclian commentaries: the same possibly applies to 
our scholia. Tt might be suggested that, in the Latin scholia to Pr. da,, we have the raw material 
which Bocthius had taken and translated from the margins of'a Greck MS., and which he was going 
to expand into a continuous commentary. 

Pr, An, was first made known to Latin readers in the fourth century by Vettius Agorius 
Practextatus who translated or adapted Themistius’s now lost exposition. “Agorius’s work seems 
to have been in Bocthius’s hands, but is not known to have survived : in no way could it be identified 
with our texts. There is no evidence that Pr. 4x, was known in the Latin West after Bocthius 
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‘until the times of Abailard (c. a.p. 1120), who knew directly or indirectly two short passages from it, 
and Theodoric of Chartres, who included the first edition of Boethius’s translation'» in his 

puedia of the seven arts. Only one name could be suggested of a scholar, active before the end of 
the twelfth century, who might have been interested in, and capable of, translating commentaries 
on Pr, An. from Greek into Latin: that of James of Venice, But his method and language as a 
translator are definitely and clearly different from those of the Latin scholia: it is in fact on the 
basis of the sharp contrast between the languages of Boethius and James that it has been possible 
to asin to the latter the “vulgate’ of Pt, dn, andl to the former the ‘vulgate' of Pr. Au, Top. 
and Ei" 

‘The Florentine MS. is quite unique among all the Latin manuscripts of Pr. An. Tt is the 
only one, out of about two hundred and seventy, that contains—and.contained—only the Pr. An. § 
out of a hundred and twenty so far examined, it is the one which seems to contain the second, and 
very rare, edition of Bocthins's translation in its purest form, and the only one which contains the 
‘corpus’ of Greck scholia translated into Latin;# the paleographical characteristics—hig letters 
throughout, even for the scholia, spaciousness, very careful transcription—suggest that we are in 
the presence of a library copy of an insportant text of the past. 

‘The attribution to Boethius remains hypothetical; but the linguistic argument in its favour, 
if expounded in detail, might prove very strong; our other arguments strengthen it. No argument 
against this attribution has so far suggested itself. 


Oxford. 
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19 Sco or "Note sull'Aritotele latin medievale VIL" served in two or tee of the many other. manuseripes 

In Ric. oi Pils, NeoSeol.. 1954, pp. 217-18—Theodoric’s inspected. ‘The only important exception is the figure 

Epiateachon is preserved in miczofitins in libraries, of the ‘pons asinorum’, which exists in most MSS.: but 

Inicluding the Bodleian; the MS. was destroyest by fire it is likely that Bocthius had included 

in vos. Aristotle itself, as it appears in Greek o 
2° Gf: thie article quoted above, pe 104 th 15. independently'of any commentary or sclioli 
» Only scanty fragments frotn the scholia are also pre~ 











the text of 
of Pr, An, 


A PROOF IN THE JTEPI [AEQN 


Ix his lost essay wep! (SeGv Aristolle retailed and rebutted a number of Academic arguments 
for the existence of Ideas, Several of these, together with Aristotle’s objections to them, are 
preserved in Alexander's commentary on Ag of the Metaphysics. The first object of the following 
Mfscussion is to show the sense and the provenance of one, the most complex and puzzling, of these 
Surviving arguments, For several reasons it seems to deserve more consideration than it has yet 

Its length and technicality make it singularly fitted to illustrate the sort pf material on 
which Aristotle drew in his critique. 2. Moreover, Alexander reports it by way of amplifying 
Aristotle's comment that, of the more precise anguments on Ideas, of wer ray mpds 71 movotow 
Vidas, dv of dayier elvas xa" aird yeros (Met, ggobt5-17 = to7gar1-13); and the condensed and 
allusive form of this remark and its immediate neighbours in the Metaphysics can be taken to show 
that here Aristotle is epitomising parts of his epi (Seiir that are independently known to us only: 
through bis commentator, We shall not understand the objection if we misidentify its targets 
and another purpose of this discussion is to show that the objection is not the disingenuous mm 
that one recent writer Jabours to make it. 3. But Alexander's report of the argument is @ nest of 
problems, and the same recent writer brands it as almost incredibly careless. To this extent, 
the success of our explanation will be a vindication of the commentator. But on all the heads of 
this discussion I am well aware that much more remains to be said. 








‘Tue Proor 


In the authoritative text of Alexander? (which, with a minor emendation of Haydick’s,+ Sir 
David Ross prints on pp. t24-5 of his Fragmenta Selecta Aristotlis) the specimen argument that 
produces lidas raw mpés 7 is given as follows. 


L. When the same predicate is asserted of several things not homonymously (ji) duavdpais) 

but so as to indicate « single character, it is true of them either (@) because they are strictly 

‘xupiws) what the predicate signifies, .g. when we call both Socrates and Plato ‘a man’; or 

thi" because they are likenesses of things that are really 3, c.g. when we predicate ‘man of men 

in pictures (for what we are indicating in them is the likenesses of men, and so we signify. an 

identical character in each) ; or (¢) because one of them is the model and the rest-are likenesses, 
e.g. if we were to call both Socrates and the likenesses of Socrates ‘men’. 

IL. Now when we predicate ‘absolutely equal’ (ré oor aird) of things in this world,s 
we use the predicate homonymously. For (a) the same definition (Aéyos) does not fit them 
all; (A) nor ate we referring to things that are really equal, since the dimensions of sensible 
things are fluctuating continuously and indeterminate. (¢) Nor yet docs the definition of 
‘equal’ apply without qualification (é&xp8@s) to anything in this world, 

TIL. But neither (can such things be called equal) in the sense that one is model and 
another is likeness, for none of them has more claim than another to be either model or likeness, 

TV, And even if we allow that the likeness is not homonymous with the model, the con- 
clusion is always the same—that the equal things in this world are equal gua likenesses of what 
is strictly and really equal. 

If this is $0, there is something absolutely and strictly equal (er 71 adréiaow wal 
nupios) by relation to which things in this world, as being likenesses of it, become and are 
called equal, And this isan Idea. (Alexander, Met, 82, 11-83, 16 Hayduck,) 


I shall reler to this report of the argument in the wep! tieiiv ax P. Its gist, if not its detail, 
seems clear, What is allegedly proved, for the specimen predicate ‘equal’, is a doctrine familiar 
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text of oat passage in a clumsy attempt to evade the 


difficulties discased iafhn, pp. 104-6. (But notice that, 
‘where A uses Socrairs and Plato as LE at Bret 
uses Calliay and Thoaetoms, reverting then ‘to those in 


A) On Robin's attempt (12,) to assign LF equal autbo= 
Fity with AM see Wilpert, n. 38, Chemniss, m. 137. 

» Cf. p. 07, m ab infra, 

+ *We's not of conse the Platonists, who niake no such 
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the argument inaddresed. ‘The objector envisaged. at 
Phoide 7306-7, and Hippias (Higp. Maj, 288a.and 209d), 
see no Objection to using aird 14 Toor and airi-xb nudio 
of seraible things, 
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from several Platonic dialogues: things in this world can carry the predicate only derivatively, 
virtue of resembling a Paradigm that carries it in its own right, ‘The comparison with the Pian 
73e-75¢ is especially obvious, Both arguments assume that ‘ain} 76 vor’ describes something, 
and prove that what it describes is no physical thing. But already one characteristic of the author 
of our argument is clear, As we shall see, he is substantially faithful ro his sources in Plato: but ke 
takes pains to sharpen the logical issues they involve. As it stands in P, his proof depends om what 
must be intended as an exhaustive analysis of the ways in which a predicate can be used without 
ambiguity.s Now it is Alexander's report of this analysis that has perplexed his readers, For it 
seems plawible to say that the author of the proof cannot haye regarded the sort of predication 
illustrated in I{¢) as non-homonymous, in the sense initially given to that expression in I, and on. 
the other hand that he cannot have regarded that which is illustrated in I(/) as non-homonymous 
in the sense of that expression required in IL; so that the description of these sorts of predication as 
non-homonymous must be a confusion in P. To tay these doubts is to take a long step towards 
understanding the argument and establishing the ecliability of P. 











Cerrerta of Syxonvay is AnisTorLe AND Prato 


‘The difficulty in T{c) seems both logical and historical. We may say “That is a man’ without 
ambiguity when pointing to each of two flesh-and-blood men. Or (in a very diflerent case) we may 
say it when pointing to each of two pictures, and what we say has the same sense of both pictures: 
in that respect we are still speaking unambiguously. But we are inctined to add that now we are 
not using the predicate in the same sense as in the first case: otherwise we should be mistaking 
paint and canvas for flesh and blood. Moreover this is Aristotle's view, and his examples suggest 
that he tras oue argument in mind. Yet, as it stands, Lc) says just the opoesies The analysis 
seems 10 have distinguished cases (a) and (4) in order to assert with all emphasis that a combination 
of them in (¢) imports no ambiguity at all. 

The later version of the scholium (spa, m2) takes a short way wth the dliculy, recasifying 
Ie) as.a case of homonymy. Robin (n. 1) tried to wrest this sense from the original text; Wilpert 
(Jc) rejected the attempt but regretted the anomaly. Yet the problem is fictitious, The logical 
issue can only be touched on here. ‘The fact is that, although the difference between Ia) and 
1(4) predication does show an ambiguity of an important type, this is not the sort of ambiguity 
that can be exhibited by the methods of Aristotle and the Academy. Tt no more proves that the 
predicate-word has two paraphrasable meanings than the fact that I can point to a portrait and 
ay "That ty Socrates’ proves that Socrates had an ambiguous name, ‘This i trie, but ivis doubtful 
whether it is the point that our author is making. For the wording of I(#) suggests that in its 
derivative use the predicate {s to be paraphrased otherwise than in its primary use (ie. in terms 
of ‘likencss'), though this difference of paraphrase docs not constitute an ambiguity. Similarly 
we shall find (infra, 109-110) that the argument of II can be construed as allowing, with one proviso, 
that a predicate can be used unambiguously of several things even when the Ayos of that predicate 
differs in the different cases; the proviso is that the different Adyor shall have a common factor, 
(In the cases distinguished in I this factor is the primary definition of ‘man’, and in II it is the 
definition of ré four airé.) If this interpretation is correct our specimen of Academic argument 
contains an obvious parallel to Aristotle's admission of a class of mpds @ xal play rived didow Aeydpeve 
cee are in a sense synonymous (Met. 1003a33-1003b15, of: Eth. Eud. 123615-20, and n. 37 
infra), 

Bat Aristotelian rallels are irrelevant to showing the reliability of P. What matters is that 
the analysis in I would misrepresent its Platonic sources if I(e) were nof a type of unequivocal pre~ 
dication. ‘This is implied by the reference in Republic 596-7 to a bed in a picture, a wooden bed 
and the Paradigm Bed-as tperrat «Aivas (even. when, as in P.I, only one of these is ‘really’ what 
the predicate signifies} ; and more generally it is implied by such dicta as that nothing can be just 
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A PROOF IN THE [EPI I4EQN 


or holy or beautiful if the corresponding Form is not so.? These utterances have no sense unless 
the predicate applies without difieence oF meaning co, miodel and Hemcer allkeyd.and they ate 
integral to the doctrine that things in this world resemble the Forms. The author of our proof 
found the latter doctrine in his chief source (Phaedo 73¢-e) and remarked that it is illustrated, there 
by the relation between Simmias and Simmias yeypauadvor (7ge), and in paragraph T he tried to 
do no more than put his original into precise logical shape. We recall Jacger’s suggestion that 
Aristotle did this very service to Plato in the Eudemus. But we had better defer any conjectures on 
the authorthip ef our proof 


105, 


78 Teor aiid AND 73 voy 


A secon pure tums on the three occurrences in P ofthe key-word homonymous". PA dis 
linguishes three possible cases in which a predicate can be used 4%) duaoriuos, which is shown 
paraphrase to mean ‘not ambiguously”. But P.IT then seems to contend that the predicate ‘equal” 
is used ducartuaas of things in this world, although the explicit conclusion of P as well as the evidence 
of the dialogues on which P is based prove that such predication would be subsumed under I(b), 
Lasily, PAV puts the case that the likenesses carry the predicate non-homonymously with their 
model, which squares with I but seems incompatible with IL, In fact PIT seems the misfit; and 
again the later version in LF takes the short way, replacing the duuwjuas of IT with owwrijuas 
‘08 kupiaus 8€ so 28 to bring the predication in question clearly under I(b).. Robin's yersion of the 
argument ((-c.), which covertly reduces it to a petitia princpit and contradicts the provisions of I, 
has been criticised by Cherniss (l..), Mlle Mansion (n. 42) has seized the important fact that 
PIT is concerned nit with 74 Zev but with 73 feav aiird, but L have not understood her claim that 
the argument is a reductio ad absurdum and 1 do not agree that LV is an interpolation. Wilpert has 
not considered the problem. 

Cherniss has propounded a singular solution (n. 137). He holds that dudiryos cannot be 
used in the same sense throughout P; and accordingly he claims that in IT it is introduced without 
warning in a. Plaionic sense, such that the Platonic éuwxijuor is compatible with the ‘Aristotelian’ 
16) duamiyeos inv T (which he at once denounces as a ‘careless summary’ by Alexander of his source). 
‘The Platonic sense is identified as ‘having the common name and nature derivatively’. So far, the 
effect is exactly that of the verbal change in LF, But he is then faced with the ai} duchaypov in TV. 
(On his interpretation this cannot contradict the other occurrences of the expression, yet he cannot 
plausibly let himself say that it is a return to the ‘Aristotelian’ sense ‘in the midst of the argument’. 
Consequently he has to provide a different Platonic sense, equally unadvertised by Alexander, 
whereby jc) dusioxpor in IV signifies that ‘the image is not of the same class as the model! ; and this 
in order that the use of guar in the first ‘Platonic’ sense shall be compatible with the use of 
#2} suesewpow in the second *Platonic’ sense and both of these compatible with that of pi, ducoijeens 
in the original ‘Aristotelian’ sense. In face of this it is easy to sympathise with his suspicion that 
the jr in the third ocourrence must be-an interpolation. 

On the canous of this interpretation I have something more to say, but not until we have 
reviewed the problem, A closer reading of the text seems sufficient to dissolve it, For what is 
maintained in TL is that +3 tzoy aid would be predicated homonymously of things in this world; 
and 76 foov airé is expanded in V into adréiaor wal xuplins (s¢. nvplus Toov, of. TV: xuplos wah 
‘yas Toor). Thus the question broached by II is just whether four can be used evpiws of things 
in this world, i.e. as a case of the non-derivative prédication illustrated in I(a); and the answer is 
that, except by a'sheer ambiguity, it cannot be so used. But this conclusion is perfectly come 
patible with the conclusion in IV and V that faov without this qualification can be predicated 
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unambiguonsly of a group including physical things that physical things can be called equal 


by the derivative sort of predication 


). 


hown in 1 
ing ta chi world can be called stridy equal 


prove that, if ‘equal’ keeps its proper sense, not 


The arguments in IL are designed solely, to 


TIT proves the corollary, that no group of things on earth can be called equal even as case of 


mixed, 1) predication (which would ental that something in the group ws eupiag omy): 
isnot even considered in [I and III is whether physical things ean be call 


as in 1()). 


What 
‘equal wholly derivatively, 


‘Now EV is concessive in form, and what it concedes is just this third possibility. (Its form 


does not of course mean that it is surrendering any part of the argument. 
fon the objection that the talk of ambiguity in II is misleading and may be 
taken 10 apply t0 fon, Not 3 toor ard.) And, in fact, 1(b) predication is the only possibility 
Stil open to us if we are to Keep any unity of sense in our everyday ascriptions of equality. 

Copies entail models, and this conclusion requires that 76 foor 





it forestalls an obj 


It is concessive because 


But 
predicated xupius of something 





tol in this world, of which this world’s instances of equality are likenesses. 


But, finally, IV is only a concessive 
would follow from I1 and IIL alone. 


nthesis, and it implies (del Erera:) that the same result 
So it does: for IL maintains that when we talk of what is 


Mplas Looe, what we are referring to (untess the expression is being used ambiguously) cannot 


be anything in this world, It follows that, 


unless we call everyday things equal in some sense 


unconnected with the first, they must be so called derivatively. And since this conclusion is 





explicitly drawn in V, 
So the form of Bis 


IT, Tit and V form a complete argument. 
lear and its use of the terminology introduced at the start'is, as we might 


expect, consistent. But it is worth noticing two other considerations which are jointly fatal to 


Cherniss’s account. 


“The pernss carelessness of which he accuses Alexander is out of character; he 


has not remarked that, when the commentator does introduce Jusvuyjsos in the non-Aristotelian 


sense, he takes pains 10 explain the ambigui 


‘Moreover, apart from all particular questions 


Gt interpretation (but see nn. 15, 10), the evidence adduced by Cherniss for the existence of his 





*Platomnic” senses of 6 





technical Aristorelian sense of ‘equivocal’, 





uiyins'4 has no tendency to 
emphasis, Plato does use udvypos fairly frequently. 
Sometimes (as at Tim. 


rove his point; and the reason for this is worth 
It seems clear that he does not use it in the 
52a, Parm. 13d, Phdo. 78¢) 


it is applied 40 cases of what Aristotle would doubtless call synonymy. | But it does not for moment 
follow that the expression meant for Plato what is meant by ‘Aristotle's ovvsivynos, any more than 


it follows that because ‘soldier’ car) be applied to all bom! 


tiers, ‘soldier’ means ‘bombardier’. 


Elsewhere the same word is used of things that plainly do not have the same Asyos ris obaias.ts 
‘This should entail for Chemise that Plato's use-of the word was ruinously ambiguous, but of course 


it was not. 


the argument never requires more than this of it ( 


‘As Plato uses it, what it means, its correct translation, is "having the same name’ j and 
¢f,, for instance, the versions of Cornford). The 





mistake recurs in Cherniss’s further comment that “for Plato dpcivypos when used of the relation- 
ship of particulars and ideas meant not merely "synonymous" in Anstotle’s sense, The particular 


is dudvopor 7a etdec, not view versa, because it has its name and 


nature derivatively from the idea’, 


Yer elsearhere the word i used of att ancestor fiom whom the name is derived'® and elsewhere again 


where there is no derivation either way? 
metaphysical contexts Cherniss has in mind* 


‘Nor docs Plato reserve any 
“The fact is that when he thinks it necessary to say 


ial meaning for the 


that particulars are like the Form in nature as well as name he says 30 explicitly (Susirynar Suorde 


‘re, Tim, 3245) and when he wants to say that they 
too (Philo. 162b, 1036, Porm, 130¢9)- The second 


basi 
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derive their names from the Forms he says that 
“Platonic sense’ of the word rests on the same 
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But why Iabour this point? Because the thesis in question seems a particularly clear applica- 
tion of one general principle of interpretation, and this principle underlies a well-known theory of 
the ‘unity’ (in the sense rather of fixity) of Plato's thought, to which Professor Cherniss isthe dis- 
tinguished heir. It is often observed that arguments for this theory assume that an expression in 
one context must carry a special sense determined by its application in quite another setting?® 
‘And no doubt some of the things to be said in this paper do not square well with that doctrine. 


all aiiré AND pds = 

So far, P keeps our confidence. Tt remains to discuss it as a digest of Platonic argument and 
a target of Aristotle’s criticism. 

‘On the face of it, P distinguishes two sorts of predicate: those such as ‘man’, which can. be 
predicated xuplas of things in this world [I(a)], and those such as ‘equal’, which even when they 
are used unequivocally of such things can be predicated of them only derivatively (IV), To 
all appeatance it secks to. provide forms for predicates of the second class by contrasting them with 
those of the first; and we shall see this impression confirmed by other evidence and by the detail 
of the argument. This distinction Chemniss tacitly, suppresses in his précis of P,s* and he. is 
accordingly able to find ‘no reason to suppose that the argument . . . was not also meant to establish 
the existence of Ideas in the case of all common predicates'.#? He suggests no reason for this 
rewriting, unless it is (what is in any case no justification) that the similar int in Phoedd 74-75, 
is said to apply toall things ofs ériaBpayrdopetia 76 " attrd 6 fore” (75¢-d). But to assume that this 
includes all predicates whatever is to beg the same question, The predicates actually cited there 
as examples—taor, u<ilor, Eharrov, xaliv, dyaBév, dixnor, Soor—are all of the restricted type 
to which the argument of P applies; in the relevant respect they arr all, as we shall see, the logical 
congeners of ‘equal’ and not of ‘man’s Morcaver, the same distinction, which is essential to the 
argument of P and its sources, is the basis of Aristotle's criticism of these arguments, ‘That criticisin 
gives the rest of our discussion its starting-point and conclusion. 

Tt has come (o be agreed that Aristotle's objection to the arguments which ‘produce Ideas of 
relatives’ (Met, Ag, g90b16-17, ¢f. p. 103 supra) i not of the same form as those preceding it in ity 
context, He is not arguing that such proof as that reported in P can be used to establish Ideas 
that were explicitly rejected by the Platonists, He is saying that their conclusions contradict 
logical principle accepted by the Academy; and the commentary of Alexander enables us, I think, 
to identify the principle in question, (But Sir David Ross is one scholar who would tiot agree with 
this identification (Arivotle’s Metaplysies, ad loe,), and in this he is followed by Wilpert.) Namely, 
Aristotle in this andl the following sentence of his critique is turning against the Platonists their awn 
dichotomy of xa" aizé and mpés 71:31 a dichotomy inherited from Plato and evidently regarded as 
not only exclusive but exhaustive, since the school of Nenocrates maintained it against the needless 
elaboration of Aristotle's own categories.*s Aristotle is objecting that such a proof as P seis up 
2 ‘aoneelatve class of relatives a wif ard yds so weds, and that ‘we 3a)” that there ng 
such class. 

The first thing to remark is the wide sense carried by the Academic pds 71 when measured 
by more familiar Aristotelian standards. ‘This seems to have eluded Alexander; hence, perl 
hhis reference to Pas proving as wel nav apds ve where Aristotle says only iSéag iw opie sacl 
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hue scems to have seen that the proof applies, not certainly to all predicates, but to many that fall 
outside the Aristotelian category. (He reassures himself with the reflection, and the yodr seems 
to prove it his own, that ‘anyhow the example used in the proof is relative'—ve. in the orthodox 
sense: Met. 83. 2-4.) In any case he is betrayed by his surprise when in the next sentence of the 
“Metaplosics Avistatle argues from the priority of dpWyds to the priority not of rd zéc0r but of 76 
Zpés 7 (ggob1q~21), Here Alexander reports what is certainly the correct explanation (wis 
uplyde muds docu, Met, 86. 5-6; of. Aristotle, Met, rogzb1g, and Cat, 6ag6—37:-74 zpés jjuevo. 
are, inter alia, boa aird dnep early érdpuw etoas A€yeras. We know that rir deity Gros ela 
was an Academic premiss; Alexander, Met, 78. 16), But not content with this, he attempts to 
interpret the anomaly away (86, 11-13) 7 an attempt at once refuted by the amplification of the 
argument in Metaphysics M rozgar5-17, which makes it wholly clear that Aristotle does intend 
here to-subsume number under 7 npds 71 as a general class contrasted with 7b wad” abrd. 

Nor are the sources of such a classification in Plato far to seek. In Republic VIT 5232-3250 
numbers are classed with such characteristics as light and heaoy, large and small, on the score that 
our senses can never discover any of them <aé" avd, in isolation (523¢10): in perceptible things 
they are inseparable from their opposites.:® For, as Socrates argues in the Parmenides (129¢-d), 
what is one of something is any number of something else—one man is many members. We may 
say, for convenience, that ‘one’ as we ordinarily apply it to things is an incomplete predicate and that, 
accordingly as we complete it in this way or that, it will be true or false of the thing to which it is 
applied. Now the same is true, or Plato talks as if it is true, of all those predicates which in the 
Republic and earlier works supply him with his stock examples of Ideas; and conspicuously so of 
the logical-mathematical and moral-aesthetic predicates for which the young Socrates unhesitatingl 
postulates Forms in Parmenides 1z0b-d, In this world what is large or equal, beautiful or good, 
right or pious, is so in some respect or relation and will always show a contradictory face in some 
other2* As Targe is mixed with small (Rep. 524¢), so just and unjust, good and bad, in having 
commerce with bodies and actions’? have commerce with each other (Rep. 476a4-7) ; and in an 
earlier context Plato argues that such seeming contradictions are to be resolved by specifying those 
diflerent respects or relations in which the antagonistic descriptions hold good (436b-7a). Notice 
how various such specifications will be: some of Plato's predicates are concealed comparatives 
(large) or ean be forced into this mould (‘beaut in the Hippias Major a88b-gc, some are more 
overtly relatianal (‘equal’), some are neither (‘one') : we have to ask what X is larger than, what 
it is a certain number of, what it is equal 123i Later, in the Philebus (54c), Plato is ready to say 
that even of physical things some can be xaNt xa" airrd and not merely xadi zpés 7, but (although 
iat is said of plese at Rp, 584d seeme'a fist move toward this) there is no such admission 
in the Republic, 

‘Notice, too, that Plato's treatment of these incomplete predicates makes no essential use of the 
idea of physical mutability, often though that idea recurs in the characterising of the Forms, Here, 
it is with the compresence and not the succession of opposites that he is expressly concerned.) 

With these predicates Plato contrasts others of which ‘finger’ is an example, A finger can be 
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seen wal! aérd: sight never reports it to be at the same time wie (Rep. 5agd).. ‘This predicate, 





then, breeds na contradictions that have to be resolved by sj g xpss vt. And the same is 
evidently true of ‘man’, and of ‘fire’ and ‘mud! : all those predicates for which the young Socrates 
is unreally to admit Forms3s ‘That something is a finger is 2 matter on which sight fs competent 
to pronounce (529b, 524d), and it is characteristic of the sorts of thing to which Socrates reflsses 
Tdeas that they arc just what we sce them to be (Parm. 130d). ‘The Phaedus reapplies the distinction 
(a6ga: cf. Alesbiades 1, 111-12) when it argues that men disagree not on the use of ‘iron’ or “stone” 
but on that of ‘good’ or ‘right’—or, we can add, on that of ‘one’ or ‘similar’; for Zeno’s logical 
puzzles, like the moral antinomies of his successors, were built on such incomplete predicates, and 
the Parmenides of itself would suffice to show that these two ¢lasses of problem lic at the root of Plato's 
earlier theorising. If'we hope to resolve such disagreements by reference to some unexceptionable 
standard, we shall find that the world which contains unambiguous samples of fire and fingers 
contains no comparable cates of goodness or similarity or equality wall aird. If we persist, our 
unambiguous Paradigms must be located elsewhere, in a vonrés réx0s. 

Plainly, the exclusion of Forms of such non-relative predicates as ‘man’ is not characteristic 
of later dialogues nor even ofthe last book of the Republic. 'A greater preoccupation with mutability 
{as in the Timaew) would naturally suggest that in a further sense all predicates are incomplete in 
their earthly applications, for all apply at one time and not at another. This point is already 
expressly made in a dialogue marked by that preoccupation, the Symposium (210c-2tra), and the 
puneiple which could suggest it is already enunciated in the Republic (496). So doubtless the 
Argument of P, which ignores this extension of the theory, isolates one strand in Plato's thinki 
which in his earlier work at least ke took small care and had small motive to distinguish sharply or 
to reconcile with others, ‘The same is true of other arguments collected in the epi tSedv. But 
what seems beyond serious question is that the carlicr accounts of Forms are dominated by a 
preoccupation with incomplete predicates, in the narrower sense given to that expression. 

‘Man, fre and water seem to have remained stock Academic instances of 7é kal? adré Neyspeva 
by contrast with ri mpdy Erepov o za mpés 743 and there is small doubt that the broad distinction 
sketched above between complete and incomplete predicates in Plato lay at the source of the 
‘Academic dichotomy as well as of some major arguments for Ideas. The so-called Divisiones 
Aristoeleae preserved by Diogenes Laertius define 7a xall" daurd Aeyduere as dou ey rH épuqvete 
joiberds upoodetrar and rh rpds t+ Aeyduena accordingly as doa zpocSeirat swos dppyeeias (67 
Mutschmann).. Now it secms plain that the same distinction underlies the argument of P, For 
this explanation of 7a mpds 71 recalls the argument of I1(c) that the definition of ‘equal’ does not 
apply without further specification, « 7 to anything in this world. ‘To explain why one 
thing is equal (and here again we have to note that equality is treated as an attribute of the 
individual thing) is to specify another with whose dimensions those of the first tally. And IT(a) 
seems only the other face of this coin, for different cases of equality will require the A’yor to be 
completed in different ways.i* (I1(}) seems to add the rider that, since the dimensions of sensible 
things are constantly @uctuating, even to say ‘having the same size as A’ is to use a description 
without fixed meaning.) But even in Alexander's posibly condensed version it is clear that I1(@) 
and H(¢) are not duplicates and that their sequence is important, For the point of Ha) # that 
the specification of various correlates can be no part of the meaning of ‘equal’ if it is not merely 
ambiguous, and the point of I(c) is that when the common core of meaning is pared of these 
accretions it no longer characterises anything in this world. 

Such arguments apply only to predicates which in their everyday uses are, in the Academic. 
sonse, relative, ‘They follow Plato in deducing the existence of Ideas from the perplexing behaviour 
of ‘eqjual’ (or mutatis mutandis of *beautiful’ or ‘good’) when this is measured. against such unper- 
plexing expressions as ‘man’. To this IT(b) alone might seem an exception, for it can be read to 
imply {what it certainly does not say) that phenomenal things are continually changing in all 
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respects and so not mipiwe the subjects of any predicates. But such an interpretation would be the 
death of P, It would contradict P-4, and it would Jeave the detail of P.1T inexplicable, since the 
special arguments of [I{a) and Hic) would be at once redundant—logically outbidden.” Further, 
it would leave Aristotle's identification of such arguments as producing ‘Ideas of relatives’ 
unaccountable. For it seems to be true of all the proofs to which he refers in this context that 
they produce such Ideas, infer alia,%9'so that he can only mean to characterise a further class of 
argument concerned directly with 7& mpds 7. 





A Now-retative Ciass or Revarives 


‘The author of our proof is substantially faithful to the class of Platonic arguments he represents, 
butitiers again he is ensiona ta dharper a logieal imme: "What the dialogues describe as an 

to an intelligible Paradigm is seen, in practice, to he the application of correct definition (e.g. 
Euihyphro 6c). 11 is in terms of definitions that P is framed, To say that nothing on earth affords 
an unexceptionable Paradigm of equality is re-phrased as saying that to nothing on earth can the 
definition of ‘equal’ be applied, pared of irrelevant accretions. Now this rephrasing brings out, 
more clearly than Plato's words, the crucial point at which Aristotle directs his objection—and any 
success in explaining his reply must stand in favour of our interpretation of the argument. Where 
a Paradigm is required for a predicate that is incomplete in its ordinary use it must indeed be (as 
the argument oF P faithfully shows) a Standard Case, exhibiting rather than being the character 
it represents. But more: it seems that the Form, and the Form alone, must carry its predicate 
wal? aed in the sense given by the dichotomy, aérd +3 Wow is indeed equal, but how can we without 
absurdity ask to what it is equal? It cannot be equal to everything or to nothing (both would 
engender paradoxes), and it cannot be equal tosome things but uot others (which would re-im 
just the compresence of opposites that the Form was invented to avoid: Parm. 12gb-130a). The 
incompleteness which so embarrassingly characterises ‘equal’ in its ordinary applications cannot, 
it seems, characterise it when it designates the Form, ‘This is the natural sense of Socrates’ warning 
that the “equal” he is to discuss is not ‘stick equal to stick or stone equal to stone but just equal” 
(Pido. 74a), and it is the main point of the argument in P that unless ‘equal’ is merely ambiguous 
the core of meaning common 10 all its uses must apply to something dxpPas or, as Aristotle puts 
it in the Metaphysics, xaff airs, Onc aim of the second part of the Parmenides, T take it, is to find 
absurdities in a similar treatment of ‘one’. It is the extreme case of Greck mistreatment of ‘relative” 
terms in the attempt to assimilate them to simple adjectives.¢* 

‘This is the point on which Aristotle fastens, and his rejoinder is not the simple deception that 
Chemiss reads into its It is developed in more than one place, In the Metaphysics he is content 
(o observe that such arguments consttuct a ‘non-relative class of relatives’, ‘lass of non-relative 
instances of relatives. ‘They require that any essentially incomplete predicate shall in one applica~ 
Hon behave as though it were complete—yer the Academy's use of the familiar dichotomy recognises 
no such exceptions (see the Sophist 255¢-d). Alexander reports what is in effect the same objection: 
nothing can be equal that is not equal to something; but this entails that 73 adréwor is equal to 
another atéwer, and thus the Form is. duplicated (Met. 83. 26-8). But even without this 
corroboration we could be sure of Aristotle's sense, In chapter gi of the dé sophisticis elenchis he 
says: ‘We must not allow thar predications of relative terms (ra npés 7+ Aeyouévuw) mean anything 
when taken out of relation (af! airds), e.g. that “double” means something apart from “double 
of half" merely because it is a distinguishable clement in that phrase. .... We may. sity that by 
inelf “double” means nothing at all; or, if anything, certainly not what it means in context'—and 
this rebuts the treatment of ‘equal’ in P and its sources as applying synonymously to earthly things 
and to the Form. If ‘equal’ does not behave as tractably as ‘man’ in this world, that does not 
seul that there is another world in which it does: the use of ‘equal’ is irreducibly different from 

hat of ‘man’, 

The consequence attacked by Aristotle is, I think, implied by the Platonic arguments on which 
the proof in P relies. But did Plato clearly contemplate the consequence in framing the arguments? 
‘That is surely doubtful. Tt would be easy to overlook it im the case ofan asymmetrical relation 
such as double-of-half, where the absurdity of having to give the Form a cwvin in order to supply it 
with its appropriate correlate does not arise. And Plato’s very use of xad! ard, by contrast with 
th Jemic usage that grew out of it, shows the weakness; for in characterising a case of X as 
ral! a6ro he evidently means rather to exclude the opposite of X than to exclude the relativity 
which gives entry to an opposite (Perm, 128 and tagd, Rep. 524d: notice that the solution of 

We Met. gonbt1-17. Tho proois aad. x8 i di soli +* Gf. Cornford, Paty and Permenides, fn, 
Pitperdumesea Pe belistarh because they are later ar OM, Stactin, Pil and Plo Roane NIV 
logically unrestricted ‘Im seape. For the Aju dx woe 201. 
dewryiy see Nexander, Met. 70.915,  Cherniss, 279-85, 



























































A PROOF IN THE JTEPI IAEQN ae 


contradictions by specifying apis nv and cant vs is broached in quite a different contest of the 
epull). Nor i the latter exclusion the only means (© the former, for where. the Tdea i ove 
aenevcly a comparative it can. 3s well be represented as supelatody X, X in comparison wit 
preryiking; so that here the predicate would retain its ‘relative’ character even when used of the 
Thee Batween these alternatives the treatment of abré 73 xaAdv in Symposium 210c—211a seems to 
Beambiguous. But ‘equal and ‘one’ are nol so amenable: their purity isnot preserved i 
them, in strict analogy, equal to or one of everything. ‘The proof in P does not seem to be 
amistaken about the implications of its source. 

‘Yerit brings out those implications with a-new clarity; and in doing so it plays very neatly into 
‘Aristile’s hands. This fact, and the obvious concern of its author with logical reformulations, 
Suapeat that here at least we should be incautious in treating our records of the wepl Tied a8 8 
source of fresh information on ‘Academic arguments about the Ideas. [t looks as though Aristotle 
sony be responsible for the representative proof that he produces for refutation. This is not indeed 
Willy plausible, for by characterising such proofs as dxpiBéarepec (‘Mat ggdbt5) Aristotle presumably 
wre Fo commend his opponents and not himself for the logical care with which the proof is 
developed. And the argument of P is not-a mere (even disingenuous) rishauff of extant Platonic 
aevumenty, but a new structure of argument in its own right, But is this reason enough to dismiss 


the suspicion? 
G. E. L. Owen. 
Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford. 


BIPARTITION OF THE SOUL IN THE EARLY ACADEMY 


Axion the topics this paper will discuss, the Jeading one is that of the moral psychology of the 
Laws; it will not, however, attempt a general study of this, but will confine itself to the question 
whether that work presupposes any particular division of the soul into parts. The problem seems 
to have been on the whole neglected by scholars. Apelt in hig Platon-Index says briefly that the 
‘soul is there treated as tripartite, which is certainly not true without qualification, Neither 
England's commentary nor Ritter's affords much help. ‘The latter docs, indeed, touch on. the 
question in Volume IL of his Platon?; he there states that the Laws treats the soul as tripartite, and 
supports this by referring to I. 644C and EX. 8638, but neither passage proves his point, the second 
actually suggesting that it requires some modification, as will be argued below, The best treat 
ment known to me is the discussion of the second of these passages by L. Gernet in his translation 
(with commentary) of Book TX," but it requires some expansion and supplementation, 

Tt will be well to begin by recapitulating briefly the main points in the moral psychol 
of the Republics The soul is there divided into three parts or (better) elements, the rational, the 
spirited and the appetitive, and this division has two aspects: (a) an analysis is thus provided which 
can be used in the interpretation and appraisal of all action whatever, the soul being in the right 
ate‘and the-agea’s actions eglitdn consequence whén the xalicdal element contol the eppetitve 
through the agency of the spirited: (b) at the same time cach of the tree elements represents a 
drive towards one of three goals, the rational towards knowledge, the spirited towards honour and 
public distinction, and the appetitive towards pleasure (interpreted as bodily pleasure), or towards 
material gain as a means to the attainment of pleasure. Secondly, cach of these three drives may 

predominate in any individual soul (though it is commonest for the last to do so, and least common 
for the figst), and the three are. therefore to be correlated with three ways of life, that of the thinker, 
that of the soldier or man in public life, and thar of the merchant or other person engaged in a 
mancystaking enterptiee, and further thes ways of lle are apectally, charscierisic Of diferent 
races.s Thirdly, the three clements in the soul and the three types of character are correlated 
by Plato with the three classes in his ideal state, the rulers, the auxiliaries and the artisans. 
Fourthly, the distinction of three elements in the soul is made the basis for interpreting the four 
virtues, wisdom being the virtue of the rational element and courage of the spirited {ideally under 
the control of the rational), while justice consists in the maintenance of the proper relation between 
the three elements, the rational controlling the appetitive through the agericy of the spirited, and 
temperance in the willing aequieseence of che appetites in the rule of reason? On the larger 
bamvas- of mate oegunisation, thie’ Girec clases oil have: ad thelr specially ehsractitine virtues 
wisdom, courage and temperance respectively," while the state as a whole will be just if thie correct 
relation between the three clases i¢ maintained and the eeason af the rulers preserves its control 
with the help of the auxiliaries.» Filthly, the tripartition of the soul is applied in Book IX to the 
discussion of pleasure, pleasures being graded as higher or lower according to the element in the 
soul which enjoys them; indeed, Plato argues that the pleasures of the rational element are not 
simiply superior to those of the other two but more real as wells” Finally, Book X suggests at 
least that the rational element is the veal self, that it alone is immortal, and that the other two 
exist motely in virtue of our temporary attachment to a body. 

‘The theory that the soul is tripartite occurs also in the Phacdrus. Here, however, the setting 
isa myth, and rigid exactitude of doctiine is not to be expected. ‘The soul is likened to a team 
consisting of a charioteer and two horses which he is attempting to drive; itt the case of the gods 
the charioteer and the two horses are all of noble breed, but the same is not true in other species, 
and in that of mankind one horse is of npble breed and the other of ignoble, so that the chariotcer 
has difficulty in driving: The charioteer is clearly reason. In saying that in the case of the gods 
both horses are of noble breed, Plate is indicating the unity and harmony thi reign in the divine 
souls an face, be scent to suggest a litle later that the soul of the gode-is ieellect through and 
through—a suggestion which seems t render inappropriate the introduction of the horses into the 
picture at all (just as it might be urged that in the phrase we have wsed above ‘unity’, taken strictly, 
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is incompatible with ‘harmony’),5 Of the composition of the human soul sufficient indication 
can be obtained from what is said later in the myth. One horse is good, the other badl;4 the good is 
a lover of honour conjoined with modesty and temperance,'s needing no whip, but controlled 
sulliciently by the word of command and by reason #6 its fellow, on the other hand, is the com- 
panion of insolence and wantouness, deaf, and amenable only to whip and spurs? It is plain 
that the three constituents of the myth are the parts of the soul figuring-in the Republic, 

In the relevant portion of the Timaeus, after various metaphysical preliminaries, Plato goes on 
to speak of the accession of sensation, and of desire, pleasure-and pain and the various emotions, 
when immortal souls are implanted in bodies." Once again the second and third elements int 
the soul make their appearance when reason has received bodily attachments, and when the soul 
is subject, through sensation, to violent intrusions from the physical world, the Timacus being careful 
to distinguish what is mortal in the soul from what is immortal.” The Timacus differs from the 
Republic in that the parts of the soul are now located in organs of the body. A, E, Taylor seems 
to have thought that Plato believed them to be so located when he wrote the Republic,2 and this is 
certainly possible (it had, as a matter of fact, been suggested as a possibility by Wilamowi 
Dut the evidence is inconclusive. In the Timaeus, however, the rational clement is explicitly 
located in the brain, the spirited in the heart and the appetitive in the abdomen,* while the faculty 
of divination is assigned to the 

‘There are two further points to be noted about the Tinaews. ‘The former arises from a brief 

con which no great weight can be laid. 64A-05B provides a discussion of pleasure on 
physiological lines which contrasts sharply with thar of Ruble TX, and is much closer to the more 
extended treatment of the Philebus. vis like the Philebus in not explicitly correlating pleasures with 
the three parts of the soul in the manner of the Republic, though it is dificult to build anything on 
this since the passage is so brief and since 6A does speak of the ‘mortal part’ of the soul as that 
experiencing the pleasures there discussed,** while not specifying that part any further; the pleasures 
of smell are, indecd, a little hard to fit into the tripartition.» ‘There is equally little to be inferred 
trom the second point. This is thar the Timaeus opens with a brief outline of « discussion on the 
ideal state which the participants are supposed to have held on the previous day,2¢ and in this the 
main features of the political institutions of the Refublic are recapivulated (the purely ethical and 
metaphysical discussions and the higher education being left aside), but nowhere is it stated that 
the number of classes in the state is to be three, the only distinction made being that between those 
whose business it is (0 rule and guard the state and, on the other hand, the farmers and artisans.*7 
However, one can build nothing directly on this (though we may be reminded of it by what we 
shall find later in the Laws), in view of the cursoriness of the outline and the fact thatin the Republic 
itself Plato is able to proceed some considerable distance without dividing the guardians into rulers 
proper and auxiliaries, The neavest approach to a mention of the tripattition of the soul in the 
Spollitical sketch in the Timacws is the demand at 1A that the nature of the guardians shall be both. 
“spirited” and ‘philosophiical’.** 

Plato nowhere explicitly abandons the tripartition of the soul, but in the later dialogues it falls 
into the background, and it is difficult to say that in any of them, the Timaews apart (ifit be counted 
as late), it unambiguously presupposed. Writing in dialogue form, Plato docs not ae out an 
‘ordered: gyatem but deals with problemas and whan they goede in tle course af te discussion, 
without feeling any need 0 repeat himself by going once again over the ground covered in earlier 
dialogues. Butin the present instance there seems to be more to it than this, for the rational element 
tended naturally to stand apart from the other avo as that which alone was immortal ‘and divine, 
not owing its existence to any con attachments. This is illustrated both by Republic X and 
by the Tima, the latter of which (as has been mentioned already) speaks of a mortal form of 
soul, contrasting it with thedivine.3° A division of the soul into two elements is, as a matter of fact, 
ascribed to Plato in Magna Moralia 1. 1182093 ff, where the division into three is not mentioned, 
the contrast intended lieing that with the theary (ascribed to Socrates) of the soul as an indivisible 
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unity: perd raira 8¢ (sc, after Pythagoras and Socrates) [drow Siciero rw guyiv ets re 7d Myow 
Equr wal els 7h Gdoyor Spy, wal dreSwmen dedarou (Peedary) dperis xpoomxoloas. The expres- 
sions 73 yor dyov und 72 Aoyor are nowhere used in the dialogues in the sense required, but 
fone may compare the mannerin which the doxographical tradition represents Plato, Aétius reports 
as follows: [Tlayipas Mdzww kard pay ror dowrdrw Adyov Syvepy wv yaygiv, 76 yale ydp eyew 
Joyindy, wh 86 adopav. ward Be xb mpooexes ral’ dxpyBes xpipepy. xd yp Goya Suuipatow «ty 
te ri Byundy wal vo Leilonnrady, A€. Plac. IV. 4. 1. One may compare the way in which the 
same idea ip expressed by Theodoret, who was shown by Diels to be dependent on Aetius: ulin 

jay yp. «al [Dare xpipspi raseyy [sc. rip fyi] elpsxaun wal xb yudv aris elvas Aoyixdy 1d 8€ Bdoyoy. 
buch 8 [ad mau] ri ddoyor ereuov. kal 75 pv abrod Byyurdy elvar 78 BE érBonyricdy, Theodoret, Cur, 
Grne. Aft, V9 (ef. H. Diels, Desographt Grae (Berlin, 1879)+ pp. 389-90). Such a biparttion 
war certainly familiar in the discwsions of the Academy: it will be angued later that ir provided 
the psychological basis of Aristotle's Protrepticus, and itis alluded to in the De Anima. 

Further, if there were to be two elements postulated, a rational and an irrational, instead of 
three, it was natural that the two selected should be the first and the third. It can be plausibly 
argued, as some years ago by Comford and Hackforth,® tha the spirited clement was always in 
an ambiguous position, or even that the main justification for its inclusion lay in the political structure 
of the ideal state. If one examines it not as the pursuit of honour and distinction in particular 
ut asan element involved in action in general, it may be thought of as strength of will or of character 
(normally co-operating with reason), or as self-respect (perhaps not widely different), while onthe 
other hand it seems difficult to dissociate the notion entirely from that of anger, conceived purely 
as an emotion. In the Republie its fiction seems to be primarily executive, that of putting into 
effect the pronouncements of reason, so that, as the rulers control the artisans through the instru- 
mentality of the auxiliaries, so reason rules the appetites by means of the spirited element, But, 
if once it were conceded that reason could be effective of itself in ruling the appetites, this function 
of the spirited element would disappear, while 6yids as spirit or anger would fall without difficulty 
into the ranks of the appetites and desires, 

‘Thore is in fact evidence of a tendency in Plato in this direction, That evidence is negative 
for the most part, but merits investigation nevertheless, ‘The Politicus, discussing the way in which 
the ideal legislator will rule his subjects, states that he will maintain the right relation—the meta- 
phor actually used is taken from weaving—between that part of the soul which has existed eternally 
and that which is “of animate kind’s\ We are inevitably reminded of the Timaews, There is 
little pf relevance in the Phileus, but perhaps ane may tentatively draw some indications from its 
ethical argument, which is based on a consideration of the two claimants put forward for the tithe 
of the good for man, knowledge and pleasure, The life of knowledge alone, devoid of pleasure, may, 
it is conceded, satisty a god, but it is not one which a man can desire,?+ while the choice of pleasure 
without knowledge is even less acceptable. For man the good life must unite both.i© There 
will inevitably be some hazard in the attempt to infer a moral psychology from these data, but it is 
Clear that divine existence is thought to be pure intellect, as in the Phaedrus and ‘Timaeus;1? in man, 
‘on the other hand, a distinction between a rational and an irrational and appetitive soul seems 
{o be involved—a purely intellectual being would not, on this view, experience pleasure, and the 
seals ar suclt—and, though there is nothing to preclude any third element, there is nothing to necessi- 
Late one, In particular, the list of goods at the end of the dialogue contains nothing which could 
be the special goal of a spirited clement, such as is conceived in the Republics? | This by itself is not 
much to build on, particularly as the picture of the ideal life for the individual is constructed on the 
snme lines as that in the Republic, where even in the ideal state the philosophers undertake to rule 
merely because they are conscious of a moral constraint to do so, while in such states as actually 
exist ibis the part of a wise man to avoid the political arena as far as posible: his aim, and theirs, 
will be, asin the Philebw, knowledge accompanied by the appropriate pleasure. There is, however, 
a further characteristic of the Philebur to be mentioned, namely that, in fact, though it discusses 
pleasure at length, distinguishes different types of pleasure and (like the Republic) differentiates true 
pleasures from lalse, it nowhere classifies pleasures in accordance with a tripartition or any other 
Similar analysis of the soul. {t may well be argued that all that this proves is that Phuo did not 
here need any such analysis; whether anything more is involved is difficult to say, and it is impossible 
to be dogmatic, though perhaps an examination of the Laves will give some little help. 
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Here our primary evidence is provided by IX. 863B-C, where Plato, discussing the nature of 
criminal responsibility, enumerates three sources of wrong action, ‘spirit’ (Guys), pleasure and 
ignorance. ‘The crucial words on the subject of Oyids are ax follows: & pév ev adrg ris puocur 
thre na ads aire 3h dpor cud ite Bacup bal Dooungensusiia Winebaet, Ddoyiane ie Fae 
dvazpire.? Plato is careful to distinguish spirit from pleasure (or, rather, from the impulse 
towards pleasure), but what he says about it is studiously vague, ‘The classification of the sources 
of wrong action is reminiscent of the tripartition of the soul in Republic IV, where, though it is stated 
that in the conflict of reason with the appetites the spirited element normally sides with reason, it 
is not denied that this may fail to occur;\* on the other hand in the Republic, by contrast, the reader 
i left. in no doubt thac spirit is a part of the soul on its own account. 

‘The other relevant passages occur largely, though not entirely, in Book J, which sets out the 
poychalogieat prelintonntes.. Whe phtase ig Geianaten of onpucll? (rl wnt abet epee apetrrair 
agro) is discussed at 626E in terms which presuppose a division of the soul (Plato had not 
abandoned that), as does also what Plato says a little later, when advancing the ideal of harmony: 
in the state These conceptions set the key for the whole of the rest of Book I, as when the four 
virtues are introduced at 6g0A-B.* On the other hand, while in the Republic these are set out ax 
bound up with, and dependent on, the tripartite nature of the soul, nothing is said of that here. 
‘What we find in the Lawi—at least in the early books—is that the virtues to receive the greatest atten 
tion as virtues are courage and temperance,*) and between these an elaborate parallelism is main= 
tained, courage being the virtue appropriate in the face of pain, temperance that appropriate in 
the facciof plearurtet. Ih both canes she vite eoatine tn gellsamtaeedls and oe chest 
in the steps taken to inculcate it, while the educational ideal laid down at the beginning of Book IL 
is similarly that the child shall feel pleasure and pain at the right things.¢s 

‘To touch on a few isolated passages later in the work, the same themes of pleasure, pain and 
self-control recur at IT, 68gA-E, and those of pleasure, pain and right thinking at 695C.+* VILL, 
‘840B-O, where Plato stresses the regulation of desire for pleasure in the sexual sphere, js of no great 
importance for us. More significant is IX. 863E-864A, shortly after the passage an #yids quoted 
above, where Plato, discussing criminal responsibility, gives definitions of justice and inyusti 
which'itis instructive to compare with those in Repuilie IV: ‘Wrong (duc) i the name 1 gh 
to the domination of the soul by passion, fear, pleasure or pain, envy or cupidity, alike in all cases, 
whether damage is the consequence or not. But where there is a conviction that a course is best 
wherever a society or private individuals may take that best to lie (v.1.)—where that conviction 
prevails in the soul and governs a man’s conduct, even if unfortunate consequences should arise, 
all that is done from such a principle, and all obedience of individuals to it, must be pronounced 
right (Biguor) and for the highest good of human life, though detriment thus caused (s popularly 
taken to be involuntary wrong (dxovinov dévelay elvax).'4?. AS in the Republic, though here applica 
only to the individual soul and not to the state, we have what may be termed an ‘internal’ defeition 
of justice. Finally we may note thar a little later, at IX. 870, the sources of wrong-doing are listed 
as three in number, desire for money, ambition (#lo7yula) and fear of detection, 

All these passages can be interpreted on the assumption that the tripartite soul is, however 
hesitantly, presupposed throughout. But nevertheless Plato studiously avoids mentioning it, aud 
this is remarkable in so long & work paying so much attention to moral psychology, even tho 
it might be objected that Plato is more concerned with detailed leyislation here than he was in tl 
Republic—after all, he also manages to say nov a little about theology, But there is more to it thin 
Unis: the Laws operates on the basis of the familiar set of four virtues, wisdom, courage, temperance: 
and justice, which were expounded in the Republic as resting on the character of the soul as tee 
partite, but this same set is found also in Aristotle's Protrepticus,4* which analyses the soul not inte 
three clements but into two, a rational and: an irrational, and elsewhere, in Aristotle also ‘Te 
presuppose four ‘cardinal’ virtues does not necessarily involve presupposing three parts of the soul 
even if the soul be divided into parts and if further this division be taken to be the basis of the dis. 
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tinction between the virtues. If the alternative bipartition be employed, contrasted with the 
rational part of the soul there will be an irrational, characterised by the capacity for feeling pleasure 
and pain cemperance. and courage wil be shown i the contol of pleasure and pain by reason, 
while wistiom, as previously, will be the speeifie virtue of the rational element and justice will be 
shown in the maintenance of a total balance, IX. 863B-C, quoted above, suggests a certain 
hesitation in Plato's mind, and it has been son that there were tendencies in other dialogues pointing 
in that dircetion. ‘The Lawx does, in fact, suggest a bipartition of the soul more naturally than a 
ripartition, as is confirmed by TX. B6gE-864A (also quoted above): reason is simply contrasted 
with the emotions, and the absence of the rigid scheme of the Republic means that the treatment 
is fiver and more empirical. Again, when the sources of wrong-doing are given as desire for money, 
ambition and fear of detection, we have a fist that could indeed be brought within the old three- 
fold framework, since fear of detection amounts to a desire for freedom trom pain, the opposite of 
Pleastire, but Plato does not make any such point explicitly, and his treatment is no longer forced 
{In the same way, A further point which is perhaps of some significance in so long a work is that, 
as in the Philebus, though so much is said about pleasure, Plato docs not grade pleasures in accord- 
ance with any division of the soul into paris: but then, he is no longer concerned, as he was in 
Rigublic 1X, vo vindicate the primacy of the pleasutes of the intellect. 

Ic is difficult to be sure how far it is relevant here to refer to the ideal state of the Lates, which 

cies from that of the Apu in certain reapecs in which the later closely connected with the 
‘partition of the soul. ‘To this it may be objected that Plato has not really abandoned his earlier 
ideal state, but is only putting forward his new political scheme as something sceond-best. However, 
examination of the most directly relevant passage of the Lass shows no more than that Plato 
Still regarded his early communism ais ideal, and this docs not mean that he was still committed 
to the Republic as a whole, even on its political and institutional side, while the new religion of the 
Lows is certainly brought forward with the utmost seriousness, We find in the Laws a: greater 
complexity of sovial structure. ‘The old third class, that of the artisans, is now placed outside the 
ranks of the citizens altogether;s the citizens of the Laws correspond to the two upper classes of the 
Rejublic, and among them the established order is slightly less authoritarian, elements of both 
rehy und democracy (if these are the proper terms} being found, though the former pre- 
‘eas! ‘The primary distinction is that of rulers and ruled, but how far this is to be connected 
with the tentative shift in the direction of « bipartite soul ic is difficult to say, 

It remains (o ask what further evidence there is to support the thesis T have been suggesting, 
Lhe Epinomis (whoever its author may be) provides very little, but what it says may be worth noting. 
‘The motion of the stars is, it holds, like all other motion, due to a soul attached somehow to the 
body and governing it: the perfectly circular movements of the stars are evidence not of the lack 
of an indwelling soul but of its perfection.;* Moving according to reason, in the course which 
delihcration pronounces to be the best and with « perfeetly orderly motion, they are contrasted with 
men and with other ‘carthy’ creatures whose movements are characterised by disorder, though 
man is indeed able to contemplate the heavenly bodies and the order in which they move.t® 

1c is difficult to be sure of the psychological theory of movement and action which underlies 
this classification, if indeed a very precise one underlies it at all, The tripartition of the human 
soul is nowhere mentioned, but itis certainly possible that it is envisaged, and if so it will be helpful 
to compare the passage of the Timaru in which it is said that a rational element exists not only 
in the human soul but in those of the lower animals also, though more seriously distorted than in that 
of man.sr In that case, the contrast envisaged between the activity of divine beings, that of men 
nd that of the lower animals, will be one between different types af being all of which possess reason ; 
hut while in the first type reason is hindered by no disturbing elements, in the second appetite 
andl spirit provide a certain degree of disturbance and in the a greater. The nature of the 
jtar-souls—their connection with bodies composed of aether—will mean also that corporeal attache 
tent ak such will not bring upon the-soul the disturbance of appetite: that happens only in the case 
‘of “earthy” creatures.s® 

‘AIL this fs possible, but, as in the case of the Laws, it is possible, and even tempting, if we took 
at the Epinomis without reference to the ‘Timarus, to sve here not @ tripartition but a bipartition into 
‘4 rational clement and an irrational. If so, the star-souls will be purely rational, their movement 
being for that reason perfectly orderly, while the souls of the lower animals will be completely 
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irrational (or should we say ‘non-rational"?) and their movements will exhibit disorder throughout. 
‘The human soul, on the other hand, will contain both a rational element and an irrational; its 
movements will in the ordinary course of things be disorderly, bat it will be capable of virtue and, 
above all, of the contemplation of the divine.‘y Against this interpretation one can allege (for 
What they are worth) the passages of the Timaeus referred to above. In its favour two facts can be 
adduced: first that, apart from a few passages, Aristotle seems to deny intelligence to animals while 
allowing them both imagination and appetition, and that there is perhaps in the Epivomir a tendency 
in this diretion; second, the known prevalence (of which we shall have shortly to spe) of sul 
a biparttion in the circles in which the Epinomis was composed. 

Te is clear that not much can be built on the above. What is much more important is that a 
bipartition of the soul is explicitly put forward in the Protrepticus of Aristotle, which seems to belong 
tothe late fifties.” The relevant portion argues that the soul and its goods are to be preferred to 
the body and its goods, and a distinction is further made within the soul of a rational element anid 
fn irrational; and as the soul is superior to the body and rules over that, so the rational element 
within the soul is superior to the irrational and. rules over that. The simile is found also in the 
Palitics.6) ‘The argument for the absolute superiority of the rational element is clinched by the 
assertion, tepeated later in the Nicomachean Bohics, that this is the real self.6+ 

The Protraptivur follows the Academic tradition of distinguishing four cardinal virtues of 
wisdom, courage, temperance and justice, the primacy belonging to wisdom (oopia), the virtue 
of the part which is highest and is alone immortal. But the bipartition of the soul is found here 
in uneasy collocation with the theory of the four virtues, since there is now no reason why their 
umber should be limited to four, Aristotle's subsequent evolution shows a gradual change: in 
the Eudemian Ethics, though specially detailed attention is bestowed on courage and temperance, 
many other virtues are discussed also, with no suggestion that they are purely derivative (while 
justice and the intellectual virtues now receive separate treatment), while in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
though they are still dealt with first, they scarcely receive special prominence. The treatment 
‘of the moral virtues has no longer an a prion’ basis but an empirical, 

Tt remains to examine the passage on the bipartition of the soul in Nicomachean Ethics, T. 19, 
especially 1102n26-28,'5 and. also De Anima TIL. 432a24-26.¢" ‘The interpretation of the former is 
hound up with that of the phrase of efureprxol Adyar, which, with others which are similar, 
‘occurs several times in the treatises of Aristotle, and has been the subject of much controversy in 
the course of the last century, Bernays held that it referred consistently to Aristotle's lost dialogues 
—in other words, to his published works as distinet from his lectures, which were intended only 
for his pupils.'7 EN, L. 1102aa6~28 he took to refer to the Budemus.* ‘This interpretation of such 
terms as eEwrepeut Adyor was, however, criticised by Diels, who was followed by Susemihl, Diels 
doubted if any single consistent meaning was to be given to these phrascs running through all the 
passages where they occurred, but held that, ifsuch were to be given, it would have to be ‘discourses 
external to Aristotle's school’."* But Bernays’ interpretation found a supporter in Jaeger, who 
approached the problem afresh in his attempt to trace the course of Aristatle’s development, and 
found no difficulty in the idea that Aristotle should, in his later years, have sometimes referred to 
earlier works of his own in which views were put forward with which he was no longer completely 

1 accord; nor was he compelled to hold with Bernays that differences in doctrine were always 
due to the dramatic setting (though that may sometimes be the case).7° 

Dicls may perhaps have been right to the extent that one should not expect the phrases under 
discussion to bear the same meaning in every passage where they occur, ‘They may not be in the 


1 Bin, 9778-9788, 979°-D. 
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proper sense technical terms: they may only seem to be such when they have first been isolated 
and tabukited by scholars, But it is at least certain that in several passages Bernays" interpretation 
can be seen to be correct if Jaeger’s arguments are kept in mind, and this creates 2 presumption in 
its favour elsewhere also, 

Heinze and Burnet, however, maintained that 1102a96-28 referred to Xenocrates.7 Now it 
is perfectly possible that Xenocrates did hold the view in question, but there is little or no evidence 
‘on which to work, and even if he did it is unlikely that the reference here is to him. Heinze and 
Burnet were nfuenced by Diels and also (probably) bythe fact that there are several passages where, 
presumably for personal reasons, Aristotle, criticises views of Xenocrates without mentioning his 
name (the only work where he does so being the early Tepics?s), while there seems to be no ather 
thinker to whom he consistently allades in this veiled and anonymous manner, But comparison 
of rroga26—28 with the passage from the Protrepticus referred to above, taken in conjunction with 
what Jaeger has said about the term efurrepuxoi Myor, can leave no real doubt that it is to the 
Proincpticus that Aristotle is alluding: the other interpretation may have been helped by the fact 
that there is no good reason for supposing, as did Berays,7 thatthe allusion isto the Biers, 
though i is certainly possible that that dialogue dealt with these topics. ‘That the Profrspticus was 
in Aristotle's mind is made still more certain by the fact that an earlier passage in Yieomachean 
Ejhics 1 alludes to the Protrepticu: under the term 7a éyxdwhus,7¢ while the Budemian Ethics and 
Politics do so under the term of eurepecal Adyo.7® Nuyens, in his L’Evalution de la Prychologi 
@Arivate, does indeed state that 110202628 refers to the Profepticus, but ke mentions no parti 
fragment and gives no supporting reasons. 

As for Xenvcrates, we learn from Diogenes Laertius’ catalogue of his works that he wrote 
‘on topies of moral psychology, but af what he said nothing is known directly.7* Heinze recon- 
structed psychological and eschatological theories from Plutarch, De Facte tx Orbe Lunae, and attri 
buted them to him, but these attempts fall to the ground.7 More to the paint, but nevertheless 
puzzling, is # passage in a Neoplatonic commentary on the Phaeds found in conjunction with part 
of that of Olympiodorus, According to this, Xenocrates and Speusippus regarded the soul as 
immortal judy ve adoylas, In this they are compared with Iamblichus and Plutarch, and 
contrasted with various other philovophers, and an examination of the other cases confirms that 
the use of yidypr is inclusive, Le, that the meaning is that Xenocrates and Speusippus held that 
there were in the soul both & rational element and an irrational, and that both were immartal,*» 
But unfortunately his does not settle the issue definitely in favour of attributing a bipattition of the 
soul (a Xenocrates and Speusippus; the language would also be compatible with their having held 
that there Were more irrational elements in the soul than one, and the doxographical tradition (as 
has been seen) makes it clear that the two lower divisions of the soul were regarded frequently 
aas subdivisions of thr irrational, to be contrasted with the rational. 

OF De An. TH. 442024~26 all that needs to be said or that can be said finitely is that, like 

1. 1102a26-28, it confirms that the bipartition of the soul was familiar in the early Academy. 
In part Aristotle would be criticising his own earlier self, but we may take it that it was not himself 
alone that he had in mind, Similar confirmation comes from Magna Moratia 1. 1182024 {6 
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THE VITAL HEAT, THE INBORN PNEUMA AND THE AETHER 


Asuionrsection of Aristotle's de generations animalium! embodies his final answer to the question how 
the facultics of soul are transmitted from parent to offspring, Aristotle here speaks in a tone which 
is dogmatic as well as enthusiastic; he is able to announce 2 new discovery. There is, he sets forth, 
in the sperma a peculiar substance (oda) which has some connection with soul and differs i 
quality as the souls themselves differ in worth. This substance is identical with two af the entities 
mentioned in our title and ‘analogous’ to the third. 

Héons nto ob Jus Sivas Erépou cibjuaros Zouwe nexoiswinedvas ral ciorépov xav Kalouudray 
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‘The sentences which follow state that fire has'no generative or procreative power, yet such a 
power must be present in the Sun and in the Bepydy, the vital heat of living beings. Clearly, then, 
this Pepedy cannot be identical with the fire= 

Nowhere else in the body of his preserved work does Aristotle establish this close connection 
between the vital heat, the pneuma, and the clement of the stars, the so-called aether.. "These three 
concepts differ as much in their origin and past history asin their function and place within Aristotle's 
‘own physical or biological system.) A brief sketch of them—skipping by necessity many significant 
episodes in the history of each—will suffice to make this clear. 

‘What needs here to be said about the ‘element of the stars’ is indeed not much, It was Aristotle 
himself who added this clement to the canonic four of the Empedoclean and Platonic tradition. 
The dialogue On Philosophy and the First Book On the Heaven secured it its place. It is divine, 
un-ageing, and unchanging, and yet a material element, Like the other elements it has its specific 
‘natural motion’, to wit the circular, which makes it possible for Aristotle to explain by a physical 
thesis’ the celestial motions for which Plato had resorted to the World-Soul. The place of 
this clement is the entire heavenly region, extending from the First Heaven to the moon; below 
this, in the regions occupied by the four other elements, it is never to be found.t 

For the concept of vital. heat we may—somewhat arbitrarily—take our starting-point in Par- 
menides.s His correlation of dead with the cold, alive with the warm, may not have been primarily 
intended as a contribution to physiology, yet the physiological significance of this thou 




















twas 
ceived by his successors; witness Empedocles, who taught that ‘sleep comes about when the 
Rear of the blood i cooled in the proper degree, death when it becomes altogether cold’.¢ This 





doctrine points forward to Aristotle, who modified it to the effect that sleep is a temporary over 
powering of the inner heat by other factors in the body, death its final extinction (on the interaction 
Of hot and cold he propounds doctrines more subile than his precursors).7 Between Empedocles 
‘and Aristotle we encounter the concept occasionally in the Hippocratics, one of whom, the author 
Of zepi capadn, indulges hiis speculative vein to the extent of making this @epudv a cosmic prin- 
ciple and investing it with attributes of divinity," However, if we look for antecedents of Aristotle's 
theories, the most important are probably to be found in the Timaeus. Here Plato shows in some 
detail how in respiration the Qeyudv in us is cooled by the air which enters from outside, and he 
relics on the cutting power of the fire, which is here identical with the ‘hot’, to explain the process 
of digestion.’ In Aristotle the epusy is connected with the same functions. Its role in digestion. 
js set forth in De partibut animalium (where ‘cooking’ takes the place of Plato's ‘cutting').  Respira- 
tion is again the cooling of our inner heat, and the Dr iuoentute, which covers this subject, gives us 
in fact a little biographical sketch of the vital heat, detailing its phases from its first appearance in 
the genesis of a living being to its final withering in death.'® Yet the Pepjesw is also the ‘seat’ of the 
nutritive soul, and as nutrition and reproduction are closely linked in Aristotle's scheme we may 
here record that he correlates the greater or lesser degree of internal heat in various animal classes 
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with their capacity of producing offspring in varying degrees of petfection. Only animals that 
possess-a great deal of heat can produce living young, whereas the others lay eggs, produce larvae, 
and so forth," 

Very different is the history of the third concept, the pneuma; yet, though it Has received eon= 
siderably more attention than the Gepusr, some crucial points ate still in doubt. While in its 
role as vital and animating force it may strike us as a rival of the Bepjide, it has yet, naturally enough, 
ho concer with tuttition, Rather, being from the beginning a somewhat more ‘spiritual’ principle, 
it tends to associate with what Aristotle would regard as “higher” functions, We need not here go 
back to Anaximenes or trace connections between him and Diogenes of Apollonia. When we 
come to Diogenes himself and his school—represented, I take it, by the author of zepi lepije wooo 
—ve find the mobile sir in our body recognised as the agent of our sensations and as the central 
animating force which accounts, among other things, for the movement of our limbs.'s Aristotle 
too needs the fmewna to explain the movement of animals and with him, too, it is the physical agent 
‘of some sensations (smell and audition in particular). Yer for him it is an ‘inborn’ (evjdvror) 
pucuma, In spite of this—and in spite-also of the fact that the details of his doctrines are not par- 
ticularly close to Diogenes'—some scholars have thought of Diogenes as ranjp rof Aéyou and 
apiiros etpenjs of the preuma doctrine, making allowance for some intermediate stages before 
it reached Anstotle. There is a further similarity which may be of special interest to us! Diogenes 
defined the substance of the sperma as foam (épds) ; and so does Aristotle in. a section previous to 
ours of the de genrratione onimaliam.* tis indeed possible that Aristotle came to appreciate Diogenes" 

ition on a number of these subjects; yet whether this i all that need or can be said about the 
origin of his pnewma is another question. In a paper which appeared in 1913" Jaeger put forward 
sitong reasons for thinking that Aristotle had received his prema concept along with other and 
related doctrines fram the Sicilian schoo! of physicians—men like Philistion and Diocles, who were 
working in the tradition of Empedocles. Tt may be argued that in the meantime Jaeger has himself 
removed the strongest pillar on which his theory originally rested: for if Dioeles, as Jaeger has since 
shown,"7 was actually a pupil and younger associate of Aristotle, his views concerning the functions 
of the preuma ure no longer good evidence for the ‘Sicilian’ tradition. Even so, however, we can 
hardly in our preyent state of ignorance and uncertainty afford to dismiss the idea of Sicilian influ- 
ences altogether, If much is obscure, one basic fact should not be lost sight of: from Empedocles 
‘onward through the Timaeu to Aristotle's biology, air (jp or vetun'*) is one of the four elements 
of which all living beings are ‘compacted’. Tn this cardinal point the tradition is constant; and 
if both Plato and Aristotle actually need the alr for the composition of very few organs or tissues, 
it still must be present in the constitution of man and animals; in fact, it must be a part of their 
nature (Euibierov, otjuabarran)) 9 

Tt will be clear from these sketches that the three concepts which Aristotle in our passage ties 
together—actually identifying two and almost identifying the third with both af them— are normally 
distinct and would be more inclined to respect one another's sphere than to mix and coalesce. 
Special reasons must account for Aristotle's decision to bring them here for once together, yet 
before we turn (0. them we may note that our section has also other singularities and peculiarities. 
Only here does Aristotle teach that every kind of soul is connected with an clement 
‘different from and more divine than’ the four sublunary. Only here does he allow the 
ucthier—or something like it—a place in his biology and a function in the phenomena and 
substances repi viv yudoov rénov. Barely two pages before this section he has marshalled all 
resources for a most painstaking ‘chemical’ inquiry about the nature of the sperma, with the result 
that it must be a compound of fneuma and water; yet pneuma as there understood is simply ‘air’ 
—hot air, nothing more peculiar or more precious? Again Aristotle nowhcro clse expresses so. 
firm a conviction thar the vital heat cannot be identical with fire; on the contrary, there are passages. 
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where Ite seems to have no qualms at all about their identity. If Aristotle always knew this 
affinity of the vital beat with the acther (or of pneume and acther) he must have been biding his 
time with extraordinary patience and reticence, waiting for a suitable occasion when he would 
flash forth this startling doctrine upon te astonished world. Finally, as regards the subject of 
reproduction, Book I has assured us that the male parent contributes nothing material to the foetus 
but only <fos and dpy) xunjoews.2 To be sure, this question is reopened in Book IT, where the 
origin of the soul functions in the foetus must be accounted for. It looks as though Aristotle, a 
long as he deals with the offipring’s body, does not need any material contribution an the part of the 
male parent—here his position is practically the opposite of the ‘biological argument’ in. the 

waides which contemporary readers find so distressing—yet when he comes to discuss the off 
spring’s soul the sperma must contribute something material, albeit the finest and noblest material, a 

fins analogous to the aether, 

We cannot go into every aspect of these problems, I think, however, we should firmly hold 
to the view thar our section gives us Aristotle's answer to the question how the soul functions come 
to be present in the foetus. The preceding section has ended in an impasse (even if this is not 
clearly seen by all interpreters): "The assumption there made is that the soul functions should 
be present ‘potentially’ in sperme and foetation; yet when this idea is translated into concrete terms 
none of the various possibilities will work, “These functions cannot (a) all be present beforehand 
in the material supplied by the female, nor can they (4) all develop in this material without the 
help of the male partner; on the other hand, if they come by way of the sperma they can neither 
(c) be present in it beforehand, nor {d), except forthe vods, enter the sperma from an outside source. 
‘The last sentence of that section puts a brutal end to lingering hopes that they might after all enter 
in the sperma. The sperma, it says in conformity with the doctrines of Book I, is ‘(only) a residue 
ot the nourishment’, “Thus itis surely nota suitable vehicle forthe soul functions. | An agonising 
predicament, We are past the point where the devices in which Aristotle is generally so resourceful 
—a more precise definition, the discovery af one more nuance in, say, the concept of potentiality— 
could save the situation, Only by a fresh start, and if necessary by abandoning some of the premises 
so far used, can the deadlock be broken ; and our section, which opens up new vistas and treats the 
sperma not'as residue of nourishment but as including a pkysis comparable to ‘the clement of the 
stars’, embodies Aristotle's final and satisfactory solution. This solution may well be the result 
‘of a long and intense search; that it is his final word is also suggested by the fact that no other 
section of our Book ‘follows up’ the ideas here put forward. or operates on the level of the new 
discovery. 

If we now look for specific reasons why each of our three concepts figures in this final answer, 
we should remember that the sferma has previously been defined as 4 compound of water and 
fmeuma and that this definition includes the statement 75 6¢ aeedud ore Vepuss drips From here 
“Aristotle could move on to the conclusion that the @cpudy as well as the preuma is present and active 
in the seed. Moreover, the Bepusy had in any case a strong claim to being regarded as operative, 
since it is the agent or instrument of the nutritive soul and reproduction is in Aristotle's scheme a 
sideline, as it were, of nutrition. It is the ‘hot power’ in us which by concocting the nourishment 
produces blood as well as sperma; and the same hot power remains active in every later phase of 
reproduction and embryonic growth.:t The pmeuma, on the other hand, is as we know associated 
with psychic functions like locomotion and same of the sensations; hence it may logically play a 
part also in the transmision of such functions to the offspring. ‘As the ‘chemical’ study of the 
sperma points to the same conclusion, Aristotle can feel amply justified in drawing it. 

“There remains the question why Aristotle here, not content with the praia as such, has recourse 
also to a substance in it which he describes as ‘analogous’ to the celestial clement. If physical pro- 
perties of the sperma are relevant, its ‘whiteness’ (the Aevxdy) may be mentioned 3* yet whatever 
allowance we make for physical or ‘empirical’ reasons, the point of principal interest is that the 
acther here substantiates, and gives concrete form to, the conviction formulated in our first sentence = 
the Svimjus of every soul appears to be connected with « body of'a higher order, and ‘more divine? 
than the familiar elements, If there is to be a material vehicle by which the soul functions are 
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communicated from parent to offspring, none of the common four elements can be regarded as 
sublime enough, Something @eiw’ is needed (even though, we may once more remember, the 
antecedent inquiry into the nature of the sperma has found no evidence in it-af substances other 
than water and air), To be sure, Aristotle has often established a connection or co-operation 
between soul and body; he knows that soul needs physical épywa, Yet only here, where he ig 
dealing with the transmission of life, docs he feel the need (o counterbalance this ‘materialisation” 
by postulating for the material itself a divine ingredient, ‘In a way all things are full of Soul’, 
Aristotle declares when explaining the process of spontancous generation in earth and water.24 If 
he has Thales’ fatnous dictum in mind the substitution of ‘soul’ for ‘the gods’ is certainly significant. 
Our passage remains the only one where something divine—or ‘nearer to the divine’ (Pesérepos)— 
is found operating in the biological phenomena, 

‘Ac-everybody knows, the place of the divinity is in a very different phase of Aristotle's system. 
Whatever the relation between the Unmoved Mover and the divine acther—whether they com- 
plement one another or represent different stages of Aristotle's search for the divine—both concepts 
clearly reflect the cosmological approach to the deity and kecp the divine. principle closely: asso- 
ciated with the t movements of the Heaven, Both are ward zpénov legatees of the Platonic 
World-Soul. With soul, life, and biological processes they have no obvious connection. Nor 
could one easily imagine that the discovery of a divine ingredient in such a process should suggest 
to Aristotle a revision of his theological tenets. Yet if for Aristotle himself the discovery has no 
further significance, historically it is noteworthy as a harbinger of developments in the near future. 
Iv was not tong before leading philosophers were ready to find a divine presence in the Bepuév as 
well as.in the avedua. In the Stoic system and vital heat no longer need to. borrow their 
divine quality from the aether. Both of them are now substantially connected with the fire (from. 
which Aristotle in our section is so anxious to keep his Uepudy distinct), sharing its divine status, and 
both are cosmic as well as psychic principles. 

‘There is no reason to suppose that the Stoies learned much about the remarkable ‘powers’ of 
either of these principles by studying the ‘esoteric’ treatises of Anistotle.)* Interest in these prin- 
ciples was continous and was kept up, by those whose primary concem they were, the medical 
schools. Diocles of Carystus shares Aristotle's conviction that the is concentrated in the 
heart; there is evidence that he operated with the concept of the porte oct oa walls eth 
that of vital heat! At the other end of the development we find Chrysippus appealing to one 
medical authority—Praxagaras of Cos—against others in his effort to retain the heart as seat of the 
vital pnama. The nerves had in the meantime been discovered, and were now considered the 
carriers of the pmewma. As their dpx7j is in the brain, Chrysippus had to defend his views about the 
prewma against the leading physicians of Alexandria.’ Surely this was not # fight about ‘synonyms’, 
bul a philosopher's struggle to adapt a medical concept to his own uses (in the physiology of the 
senses the uses were not actually very different). As for the Stoic ip or Jepusy, the medi 
tradition about the vital heat need not be more than ane component of this concept, and we are 
hardly in a position. to decide whether this scientific ‘substratum or their interest in Heraclitus’ fire 
contributed more to its formation. Some physiological arguments which the Stoics—in particular 
Cleanthes—used to show guanta vii insit caloris in omni corpure have a familiar ring to students of 
Aristotle's biology. They include the fimetion of the calor (nb. the Bepudr, not in this case the 0p) 
in nutrition, in digestion, in the religuiae quas natura respuit, yet they also include life itself as bei 
dependent on this ealor.\ One point is new and could not have been made by Aristotle in, this 
form: the hot moves mol iuo. 11 isa selmover. This predicate of the deity which characterised 
Plato's World-Soul now attaches to the vital heat which Plato too had known but which he had. 
been careful to keep at a sale distance from his soul principle. 

When Plato in Laws X condemns the Presocratic systems on the ground that their ‘materialistic” 
principles, being devoid of life, cannot initiate movement and genesis, he disqualifies along with the 
elements also the traditional “powers’ (hot and cold, moist and dry).21 Nothing so material, so 
lacking in vais and éy7 as-the *hot’ could for him be a physical principle. Only Soul can initiate 
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‘movenient, and the primacy in the physical world must be assigned to her. Yetif ‘life is a criterion 
for primacy*s the Hepjudv would seem to have claims for consideration; as we know, its crucial role 
in the life process was understood at the time. In the physiology of the Timaeus where Plato cannot 
dispense with the vital heat, he treats it fike nutrition and respiration as a necessary condition for 
the functioning of the organism, yet allows it no determining influence on lif: and death, or growth 
and decline. “It is never permitted to come near the sphere of psyches? We need not hesitate to 
say that Plato has deliberately reduced its importance. Aristotle too is opposed to the thought 
of identifying soul and vital heat, yet he does not fect that Soul is contaminated iF it has its seat in 
the Sepusy or uses it as an instrument.s7 In the de iuventule he makes the phases of life depend on 
the changing conditions of the vital heat in us.s? Finally he even, if only once, grants it a share in 
the nature and divine quality of his acther. Yet the fast step—still a large onc—of identifying the 
Gepusv with the soul and attaching to it attributes of the deity remained to be made by the Stoles. 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 

With the acther, too, the soul retains or even strengthens its corinection, Yet when in Hellen- 
istic texts the aether is spoken of as the home or essence of the soul, our other two concepts are not 
likely to reappear along with it. In its original form Aristotle's synthesis did not survive, and if 
all three concepts find themselves again together it is in poetry rather than in technical discourse. 
In one and the same line of Aenid VI Vergil endows the souls with adtherium sexsum atque aurai 
simplicis ignem (where aura = nvetjua3 of. spiritus intuc ait earlier in this section) 39 Here we would 
not look for scientific precision or systematic consistency. As the poet glides easily from souls to 
semina—both significant in our perspective—so he also employs freely one or the other of our concepts 
as a symbol of man’s divine origin. It is in this sense, as links between man and the divine, that 
all three entities which Aristotle had brought together in his Gadrepov were destined to gain x 
hold on the religious feeling of the Hellenistic era. As we have said, this Aristotelian conception 

jints to the future, to the thought of the next generations and centuries; whereas the Unmoved 
lover, transcendent, remote, and towering in self-sufficient contemplation above the system, would 
be more visible to distant ages. 
Frisorict SOLER, 
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Daye woh 7 eTvas Toor... ied 18 Toow .. ard ra 
Tou dorw dre dviod dou eden, 7} lodeys dinasrys; 


‘The questions involved in this passage continue to be matter of debate. At this point in 
the dialogue the Forms are not yet regarded as causes, or as ‘in’ particulars; they are here intro- 
duced as in each case the perfect type, which particulars éo' named imperfectly resemble. ‘Thus, 
equal things are described as being ‘like’ aird 76 iaov. How far cam this statement be reconciled 
with the case of the other Forms, which are presently instanced as on a par with “the Equal’? 
(75 Cd, ob yap mept 705 foo viv d AMdyos ji waANiy re J) wal rept alrod 706 Karoo nai atroo 
708 dyabod Kai Sexaiow Kat dciov), Further, what is the point and significance of the plural phrase 
airi 7a fou? 

(1) aizé 78 Too. Plato does not at any point in his argument indicate that he finds any 
difference in status between adrs 73 Toor and the other perfect types. He refers to it in terms 
which become familiar in relation to the Forms of being. Thus, 74¢, éx rovrww ,.. rar Town, érdpaw 














Gvrwy txetiov 05 foo. 74d, dray ris 7s dv évoijan dri Boseras jay rodro . .. eloas olov dAdo 
11 rae Grew, dvb Bé, wrk, 750, didrex ve Toa evevorjoaper, dri dpdyeran pdr advra radra elvat olor 





ri Foon, Eyer 82 erBecorepus . . . exelvou te dpdyerat voi 6 dorw foor, wal abroad éBedorepd ezriv. 
75b, sUiyprirar Emorhyeyy airod rod Foow én éorw. It is after this passage of exercise, so to speak, 
in the concept of atré 7d four that he explicitly (75¢-d, already quoted) places this Form on a 
level with wird 75 addr and the rest. 
Now in every other instance given (75¢-d) of a perléct type, it is clear that any single par- 
ticular called, e.g., xeMér, or any group of particulars called add, will stand in this respect in the 
same relation to any other single xaMdv or group of xaAd, while being also imperfectly similar to the 
airé alse itself. For all aM, whatever their size or shape or other qualities, resemble the same 
perfect type of beauty by virtue of a general attribute, the sume in all beautiful particulars, But 
this is obviously not so with all particulars that may be called ia. In the first place there is no 
such thing as-a single tow, as there may be a single addr or the like. Further, equality is not 
a general attribute corresponding to one universal Form; {t is a limited relation, Tt is to be noted 
that Plato himself illustrates particular equality by referring to single pairs of equals—74a, ob 
Siidow Adu E6dy of5E Mow Moy w=). In general terms, say that A and B, of one size, are equal, 
and Cand D, of another size, ate equal, Obviously Band © are not equal. That is, A, B, 
©, D, etc., are nof all ‘like’ the same Equal in the way that all ea\d are like the same Beautiful. In 
fact, the equatity which A and B in common ‘resemble’ does not serve to cover every predication 
of equal’; it denotes a relationship shared by these two, and by other members of their size-group, 
alone, In the attempt to postulate a Form of Equal which equal particulars resemble, we find 
ourselves in need of as many such Forms as there are possible pairs or groups of things equal to one 
another, but not equal to the members of other pairs or groups. 
‘This appears to be the meaning of the obscure statement of Alex, Aphr. Comm. itt Ar. Met. 
re 84 cl 26 Toor toe Uaow, mletovs UBias rod Tawv dy eter. Robin (La Théorie platonicienne 
it des Namie chez cristae, p. 9a) translates: si toute chore égale et éxale 4 une 
chose égale, on-scra oblige d'admettre plusicurs idées de I'Egal', ‘This, though « literal rendering, 
does not go far to elucidate the meaning, ‘T'ransiate, perhaps: ‘If every equal thing is equal in 
relation to ifs equal, there must be a plurality of Ideas of Equal’ 
N. Re Mutphy (The Interpretation of Pat's Republic p. v14, mx) may. seem to approach the 
of the passage when he translates 74b, rule fou guiveros ra # od, “equal to one thing 
nother’. He remarks that ‘sticks and stones .. . have contrasted predicates in ditferent 
then, overlooking the crux of a single Form of Equal, he adds ‘but adra +4 Yea (in the next 
It is thus impossible to correlate intelligibly an adré toon with the abr naldy and other 
Forms here postulated, What, Plato i emphasising in the present passage is, of course, mcrely 
the imperfect resemblance (divined by diyenas) of particulars to the perfect types which exhibit 
qualities as they should be. “Equality’ is. telling instance of sucly approximation, and is 
F comparable to Beauty and the test. But as to speak of ‘an equal thing’ in the singular is 
meaningless, so also is ‘the Equal’ meaningless as a singular term for the type of this quality, which 
is not a universal but a relation. Plato does not elucidate this distinction between 76 fw and, 
eg., 76 xa, any more than ita later passage of the dialogue (1oab-c) he admits or discusses 
the relative nature of such qualities as etyetior and omexpérys, which are there treated as causal 
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Forms, having been given a passing mention in our present context—73¢, 00 nérov 78 foow yal +d 
hhetlov xal vi Dvrvov DOG xed Eynmavea i rowira, Mr. Hackforth in his new study of the Phaede 
{p. 144) rightly describes great and small as ‘relational Forms, which Plato does not, at all events 
in the Phaedo, distinguish from qualitative’. 

(2) afd’ 7a, Tou, ‘The singular adré 76 Zooy has been used (74a) to denote perfect equality 
as contrasted with that of particular things—oi Eilon Ady Gvw odd Aldow Ml... AA mupd 
rora ndvra Erepév vt, ‘These instances are further considered, and it is found that the ‘equality” 
of particular pairs of things is not invariable, Here arises the question of reading, At 74b the 
recent editors and translators from Burnet onward tend to follow the general tradition in prelerring 
70 iv toa aiveras, ra 8° of, as against rite pay... ore B08. 7B piv...» 7G 58... has been 
understood in relation to daveras, ‘appear ta one man equal, but not to another’ ; and this inter 
fation has been uscd to explain adra 7h fon which immediately follows, Thus Wagner writes 

‘rd fon, “abstract equality” in the plural, in order to represent it as the affection of several 
minds, not of one only". Here, again, we are tentatively referred to an ancient and obscure com~ 
ment—-Olympiodoras ad loc., eis rots moMots droBhéruw véas, div dv éxdorws 73 ard Taow. This 
idea of different men’s conceptions of ‘the Equal’ is strangely at variance with the absolute character 
‘ascribed by Plato to the Forms, here and elsewhere. It must, further, be urged thar the reading 
Fore piv... rére 82 . . is far more consistent with the next step in the argument, where éorw dre 
is emphatic while oot is unemphatic, the natural interpretation referring to different experiences 
of the same percipient, 

Rejecting, then, the interpretation of aird vi tou as the conceptions of Equality present to 
different minds, we return to the question why Plato here uses the plural. Heidorf has surely 
set us on the right track: ‘multitudinis numerus adhiberi in his potuit, quoniam aqualitatis vel 
similitudinis notio non umam conitinet, sed ad duo certe tefertur’. Archer-Hind writes in support: 
‘the implied comparison compels him [Plato] perforce to use the plural; not that he thinks there 
are inore ideas of equality than one, but because to ask whether one thing is equal or unequal is 
Sheer nonsense’. On the comparable phrase atré ri Spo at Parmenides 12gb, which the editors 
quote, AH. remarks that here ‘Sokrates is stating the earlier form of the ideal theory’ involving, 
‘these unfortunate ideas of relations’. 

Plato, then, having started by referring to wird 78 toov as a universal Form, recognises that 
the word ¢onnotes plurality, and so reasonably resorts to the use of the plural ard 73 Toa to denote 
the ideally perfect pair or group of things equal to one another, while tadrys expresses the charac~ 
teristic which, within their own group, equal particulars share. But at 73a he reverts to the standard 
expression and writes again 73 toor—dpéyerat mévra zadra elimi olor 14 foor. Here, in accordance 
with our analysis, mdvra zadra must mean cither (a) all the particulars within 2 group of equals 
ar (6) all the members ofall such groups, but in their relation to fellow-members, 

There remains the question whether aiva rd oa can or should be interpreted as ‘mathematical 
entities’, Burnet’s note has given the lead to comment on these lines. ‘adrd rd Tea: things that 

There is no difficulty about the plural. When Euclid says (Ax, 1) 78-7 aie 
Toa cai adMjAas gory fra, he is. not speaking of sticks or stones, but of ard ra fou. Of. ated 
ra Sura, Parm, 12gbr. ‘The two angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are an instance of asin 
4 fon! 

Ross (Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 22) interprets the phrase as meaning ‘perfect particular instances’ 
of the Idea, and finds here "the earliest hint of a beliof in mathematical entities as something imter- 
mediate between Ideas and particulars’. Mackforth (Phaedo, p. 69) agrees in calling aird 78 Zou 
‘mathematical objects’, and quotes Burnet, but adds: ‘It is, However, yery unlikely that Plato had 
as yet formulated the doctrine that all mathematical objects are intermediate between Forms and 
sensibles’. 

For Plato’s belief in +3 yalquarind a8 perafi, the relevant passages are Republic 510c~d, 


























26a, 520¢. ve 
‘AL 510c-d the hypotheses of the mathematicians are outlined—ino@dpeo 76 re meperrie 
reat 13. dprov yal 78 oxryinra Kal jeomiaw sperrd efBy wal GMa rodraw BeBe ; « . rod rexpaydno 





iirod Evexa robs Aéyoue rowdjuevon Kal Buyeérpov ailrijs, x7. Here no mention is made of Zeov as a 
mathematical postulate, 

‘At 526a the nature of mathematical units is discussed —eF ris gpocro « . . nepl rola dpilhuciv 
Biadéyeote, dv ols 78 bv olov pets dkwaird dorw, Tooy re éxaarov mdy marti Kal O62 apuxpov Biadépor 
Idpidv ve dyer by avr@ odbte, Here led is predicated as a characteristic of all mathematical units; 
there is no question of +8 tnuv or ra toa being themselves recognised among the pabyparixd. 

"AL 529¢ the visible heavens are being contrasted with ‘the mathematical realities of true 
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‘udpas Eusuerpiav cal <ovran meds psjva mal paps pds énavrdv wrh—and Tou and fecMeau are 
cited tt instances of such sre "The anly pomble sefeeesce i it ‘passage to 72 juilhyuarind, 
In the sense of 510¢-d or 5264, would appear to be in the phrase ev =p aAylun® dpilud nal mat 
mais dyPéon exynai, 529d. 

Adain quotes (Republic, vol. ii, p, 160). the references given by Bonitx to the passages in the 
Metaplysies which bear upon Plato's theory of 7 walyuarucd. Iu none of these passages is there 
‘any mention of foo, The mathematical terms cited by Aristotle are e&f and 
(Mel. oof 2 IL), usinor, #Adros, Bills (1077825), érimedor, ypay yy, ary) (1076 1 Mh). f 

Atistotle himself treats of foun correctly as a term of relation. " Caf. 6,6a26 (section on 7S roade), 
Tov O¢ puiers roe moaed 75 tow re wat drwy Myeola,, (‘The ensuing paragraph gives instances 
of the proper use of the terms.) Cat, 7. Gh22 (section on +8 apdy 31), Kad Toor wal Svicoy kal 
Jrrov Avera, érdzepov airv aps 71 bv. Met. J. 102tatt, raved per yap di ula ¥ abot, Sou 8° dv 
J moiirys la, toa. 84 dv +8 moode te. 7 

11 appeats, thus, difficult to find a place for ra foo among the ‘mathematical entities’ to which. 
Pliso is said to have given a special grading in his system. His use of the words Zoos and ladeys 
is frequent both in their mathematical and in thet ethical sense’ For the former meaning, which 
concems ns here, of, Gorg. 308a-b, § laérns th yeuperpu tr Geots ai dv dslipamos ydya dtvaras. 
At Phil. 2504F. the terms are used to convey aspects of 78 mépas—mpiiror per 73 Toow wal tober, 
Hera BE 16 tow x3 Sexdioio seal wav Gremea de aps: dpilipis 4 pézpov J} mpés pézpov. (Bury, 
Tntr. p. sl, ‘the Equal, the Double and the like determinate mathematical relations.) ‘The xo 
of Theaet. 185e-d do not explicitly include toy along with spodryra i: . re wal rv Noy 
epilhieare iv re Kal seperrdy bur it might well be subsumed under réAAa daa rotros 
frera, ard 7é foow (singular or plural), like aint rd duoca, carrying the pronoun which connotes & 
scltexistent Form, can hold its place only in that early phase of the theory which postulates «Tor 
& Znauzow . . . neph Exaara 7d pONMd, ofs rairdv Svoje émubépoyer (Rep, 5962). And in that phase, 
we have seen, its claim is baffling and its position precarious, 
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Ber dem seit 25 Jahren wogenden Streit um die Entwicklung der ariswtelischen Gotteslehre,* 
in den auch mit wohl abwagendem Urteil Sir David Ross (Aristotle’s Physics, o4 ff.) eingegriffen 
hat, ist cine Stelle aus Sextus Empiricus hyp. 3,218 nicht verwertet worden. Um aus dem Schwanken 
der Theologie in dic skeptische éroy zu fuhren, igibt Sextus cinen kuraen Katalog der Gottes 
aulfassungen, wobel er wie ‘Aetios’ Doxogr. 297413 ff. anlisslich eines ausfithrlichen Kataloges 
mit den Atheisten beginnt und folgende Lehrmemungen aufeahle: ‘Apwrarédys wee deniqustov «Trey 
cliae réy ety nai mépas 10 viparod, Erusxod 82 mveipis Baiwov al Bui rw eideyQlan, "Erixovpos 22 
a@peomspopdov, Sevogdivns 5¢ odaipav dzably. Deutlich ist, wie sich zwei Paare gegentiberstehen. 
Der aristokratische Gott des Aristoteles, unkérpeslich und uns entrickt, und der gemeine, Korper- 
liche und auch durch das Hassliche hindurchgchende des Stoikers, weiter der menschenformige 
und der in idealer Kugelgestalt gedachte Gott. Die stoischi: Meinung ist gut wiedergegeben, 
hochstens dass in Sid ray «ldey#av ein leiser polemischer Ton mitschwingt; cin fruhes Zeugnis bietet 
Megasthenes, der in seinem Indienbueh fur einen Zug der brahmanischen Philosophie die stoische 
Formulicrung ubernimmt (bei Strabo 713) 3 Sway roy xbojow. . . Beds 8’ Boy duarebatryeer 
sirod. Der menschengestaltige epikurische Gott ist vielfach begeugt, 2B. fr. 355 Usener. 
Zdeipa ist gemasser Ausdruck flir den xenophaneischen Gott, der ore Stuas Uinprofew duolios ist 
(B23 Diels) und der sakularisiert in Parmenides’ Kugel’ des Seienden erscheint (BB, 43); 
Anistoteles fasste die Kugel des Xenophanes als Himmel (A o).* "Anafij (auch A 35 Ende aus 
Sexius Emp. hyp. 1, 225) mag xovtjtevos o¥Sév von Xenophanes B26 decken; kaum dass daran 
zu denken ist, dass far Aristotcles der Himmel dmafhjs ist, de coel. 28414, also 7} rod kuxlixad odyuaros 
apaipa (de coe, 289230), wie denn daabés das apiorov viv owydruy heisst, de coel. 270b2, ader das 
réynrox caja, wie es Aristoteles vermutlich im Frihdialog de philosophia bezeichnete, ofine ihm 
einen Elementennamen zu. geberi,s wenn er auch im voikstimlichen Namen “Ather’, den wir 
praktischerweise verwenden, die Ahmung des Richtigen erkannte (de cocl, 270b22; Meteor. 339625. 
mit der Etymologic del Péov); auch zéerrn obvia (‘Quintessenz’) komimt’ vor; méurry is dois, 
4€ fp 5 oxipards vai ra deorpa sclion Megasthenes bei Strabo 713, und so ist bei Philostrat vit, Apollonii 
3, 34 dic indische Lehre vor durror ororyeioy genannt, das yéveans Bedi ist, passend zu Aristateles 
de philos. ff. 21 Walder, aus Cicero de nat, deor. 242. Ohne weiteres spricht aidipa drab, 
réusrov 57 74 ods dem Aristoteles zu Aetios 33625, und Ps.-Aristoteles de mundo ggaay fF, ist zu 
vergleichen ; die Schrift mischt Aristotelisches und Poseidanisches. 

nun zum aristotelischen Gott nach Sextus Emp. hyp. 3.218 ‘Aodparas als, Govt 
pridikat ist nicht nur Interpretation der Doxographie, sondern wirklich fur den aristotelischen 
Obersten Gott, das zparov xuwods und den héchsten Geist der Metaphysik, bezcugt, de coel. 288by 
Feel ode 73 xusoduervy (der Himmel) of werupPaader cxiyi 5p, 088 dy 13. mivodr peraBaddoc douijaroy Sr. 
Es ist cine Stelle, deren Zusammenhang H. von Amim Die Entstehung der Gouteslehne des 
Aristoteles 1931, 184f. fur cinen spiterm Einschub halt und so auch W. K. C. Guthrie, Class, Quart. 
27; 193%, 170, der 167 allerdings fein bemerkt, die Aktualisierung eines Unvollkommenen dunch 
cin Vollkommenes sei immer cin Grundgedanke des Aristoteles gewesen. Beide wollen nicht den 
‘Dyotheismus’ cinerscits von atherischem Himmels-und Gestirngott, andererseits yon sparrow xvode 
dximror dem ersten Entwurf von de coelo 2uerkennen (gegen nachtragliche Erginzung Ross, 
op, eit. 98, Cherniss op, cit. 584 1f.), Nun aber findet sich der Dyotheimus schon in der Frilischrift 
de philosophia, im berachtigten Fragment 26 W. aus Cicero de nat. deor. 1, 33, Als aristotelische 
Gotter werden aufgezahilt cinerseits 2. mundus, 4. cacli ardor (der Ather dex Volksglaubens), anderer- 
1s mons, 9, ‘prasjectus’ mundi, der replicatione quadam mundi motum regit atgue tuetur (vl, vaiSajoyet 
Plato Geserze Bgzb). Replication ist schwer zu erkkiren; Cherniss 592 denkt mit vou Arnim 4 f 
an den Beweger der im Verhalinis zum Fixsternhimmel rickliufigen Plancten. Aber mundi mols 
muss die Vorwartsbewegung des Kosmos im Ganzen sein, die im Kreise rickliuft; val. Chaleidius 
05 lempus .« « progrediens semper et replicabile, wo Plawo (Tim. 484) nur von xpdbve kuelotuevos spricht. 
Der Epikureer wirtt absichtlich die verschiedenen Gorter ineinander, spottet am Schluss dariher, 


‘Literatur bei He Chern, Aristote' ) Riguig: beobachtet itm Altertum, ygl. Mich, Pactlas, 
Plato and the Acadetay, t944, 3044 A. ide omnifs doctr. 11,5. 69 Westerink (— Granrer, Anecd 
Revelation d’Hermes Traaicgice TL, 16 Par, , 433) o@ lp éipondte vj olor atin, (rar 
L. Alfansi, Miscellanea Galbiatt 1, 1958) 714.1 ( forty) wad 0 Cs ct, 24 ins gos ans 
Hermes 81, 1953, 45.2 und sehoet Vigil: Chrat, 2, moms 48 guint ila nom weomimata. magis quien wom intellect 
73) = dxcaronipontys wilMlos ff dmstaniqres) Rature: vel. Ani, 

* Der amenschenftrmige Gott gegeniber dem jidi- 6, Der von Epikur selher aly dnaeomjiaovos beacichinels 
schen Gott als oipardc repidzos bei Hekainias yon verte Hestandiell der Seclenminchung (fr, $14 & Useners 
Abidera F gr Hist. 264F6, 4 und Poscidonios 87F 70, 95. gh Lucre 4, 24a) ist fernauhalien. 
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dass der decipusos (sine corpore, carens corporé) mundus semper s¢ movens sci.—Derselbo Dyotheismus 
wird von der Tonogesphia hea brat pugeenile, ei Cicero {35 modo enim menti divinum tribuit 
primcipatum, modo caelo (und auch Gestimnen), Clemens von Alexandria protr. 65, 5 mj uév oipardv, 

86 veda (christianisicrt fur vods) roe Geiv beovoed » vorher unklar aber Aristoteles: rév, 
arov Wuyhy ela ro mavrds oferas . . . 708 xdopov rir Yiyje- nachher aber ri xéojaw Pedy 
Fyovueros » .. rv duospav 708 Oeod Bedy SoyrriGuw (denn Aristoteles ancrkennt die gotiliche xpdrowe 
nur in der obern Region vorn Monde aufwarts anj—ahnlich wie Cicero uber den Widerspruch 
spoutct, dass der Ather Gott sein soll, nur ein Teil der. anderwarts als Gott bezeichneten Welt. 
Selisas kann der Ausdruck yy scheinen, doch vgl. Actios 30508 ‘Aporordlys éxdoryy olerat rae 
edaspen ZG0y elvas elulleroy dx erspuaros nai dwiyiis, v.76 pay aedyed dor allépuow xevodperar Kuedndopinds, 
4} dix 8€_ Aayos dxivmrros, aizios “Hs Kunjoews * noch ndher die Fassumg bei Athenagoras 6 (von Diels 
Zitiert), div nur ein adja aldépor und ¢ine dui) nennt, ror rod aeiparos Adyav, atbrav j4ey od Kuveyeevnry, 
abnor 8¢ rijs radruw xwyoews, 

Der Dyotheismus kam schon in Aristoteles' Frahschrift vor, und falls "Theophrast den Namen 
simtwy vipa yebrauchte (nach tr. 21, Doxoge. 495, 8), schloss er sich einer frohern Ausdrucksweise 
des Aristoteles ans Wenn de i 
behandelt, s0 wird deswegen nicht eine alte Gedankenschicht des Aristoteles erreicht; auch die 
Eudemische Ethik, ganz dem praktischen Leben hingeneigt, vervichtet auf die Darsellung des 
Gewnrois dolpumos, den die Nikomachische Ethik spater unter Rackgriff auf den Proteeptikos 
hineinnimmt,—In de coclo wird 269a31 der Ather Gaorépa ofola genannt, das oda Oeioy 206att. 
Gern wird auf dic volkstumliche Aulfussung verwiesen, dass der Sitz der Gotter oben ist, 270b5 11, 
276b15, 284a11 £, dic lee Stelle beweist, dass nicht an den ersten bewegenden Gott gedacht ist; 
erst der Autor de mundo nennt als Sitz filr die Gotteskraft, ela Bivauss, den obersten Himmel, 
gg7b2g th, und erinnert dureh é deiyjry goobrt, deliyror dv big (die Stelle nach Aristotcles 
de an, mot. 7oabgt gestalet), daonfros stan das npirrov «wo dxivmrov. Auch der pytha- 
goveiserende Awor (Anutharchides nach Immisch, Sitzber. Heidelberg 1919) bei Photios gabao 
heterkt. dv rf dmNavet 13 xpdrow afrdv don big d mpGros Oeds wat of voyrol Geol (ungefahr die 
sonra durdpers von Philo spec. leg. 1, 46) ; val [Justin] cohort, 6, i 

Die platonische Himmelsbeseclung, die offenbar in De philosophia Geluung hatte, ist auch 
in De coelo nicht gane verschwunden, 2850295 2g2at8 (auch von Simplicius in de-coclo 378, 42 f 
aitiert), und Theophrast yerlangt die Himumetsscele, Metaph. 5b2 und bei Proklos in Tim, 2, 122, 
riff und g. 136, 1 Diehls Nur dass die Seele nicht dvayedtoura, nicht perd Bias widerstrebend 
die Elemente stat (Simplicius 478, 45 1; Ross op. cit. 98), wird de cocl. aB4az2 Mt. dangles in 
cine Sitick, das, wie W, Jaeger, Aristoteles 340 sah, der Jugendschrift nahe steht, in der zwar 
noch nielit dem Ather von Natur—Natur im Sinn der terrestrischen Physik gebraucht—die kreistdufige 
Bewegung zugeschrieben wird, aber auch die Aa (vis) abgestritten wird, derart dass. mpoaipens 
(voluntas) den vermutlich ruhig schwebenden Ather in Bewegung setzt; fr. 21 aus Cicero de nat, 
deor, 2, 44. 

“Abel hun 2um aipus 700 obpaiod an der Sestusstelle, Soll man angesichts des aristoteischen 
Dyotheismus an den gotlichen Ather denken oder an das sozusagen anschliessende mpdrror xwooe— 
nach dem Ausdruck von Actius 30522 wiv drwrdrwy Gedy los yuperrin émpebyxdra ri abalps tO 
surrds, ris deriv allpov cya? Fiir dic erste Auffassung konnte Cicero de rep. 6, 17 sige 
werden, der die Fixsternsphire stumns deus arcens t continens ceteras deos mennt. ML. Messala, 
cons. 53 ¥- so zur Zeit, als Cicero an seinem Staatswerke schrich, erklirte nach Macrob Sat. 
1, 9, 44 den weltschaffenden Tanus (Avsiv nach Lydus de mens. 64, 12 Wunsch) aly den Gott, 
der die auscinanderstrebonden Elemente copulavié circumdato caclo ; quae vis caeli maxima duas vis dispares 































































coll Gott und Himmel scheinen hier dieselbe Aufgabe 2u haben.’ Zu vergleichen ist, was 
Kaiser Julian or. 4, rygc bomerkt: x06 duro oviguaros otoia wdvra avedxes ra jen nal aire pds 
otra cinéyouun 76 dise oxcbuarév abraw Kal droppéor dx’ dANjAwr, Vor allem aber ist merkwardig 





iz cles Hippolye clenchos 7, 19, 2 ff, der den Ketzer Basileides des Aristotelismus bezichtigen 
will, geri rod xéopov jpos road" Smep dorin dnd ris yas expe Tis vejens éxpovdnrow (solches bemerkte 
auch Clemens; vgl. Diog. Laett. 5.32) «. «10.58 pera riy aeAiiny dr-miog -.» xpovoig... .rerayjdvor pxp 
iis Cmidavedas rod opuryd - 9 be emgdtven, mummy ris ofa odola, « +» olevel abla vs trepxdojuos. 











+ Theophrast benutet auch nicht dic spiteste Fasung adja se) nicht au suchen, das verstome gegen einen Sats 
dor afistotelichen Fdhiles vale Hermes 60, gerade i eF ist uns erhalten Met 9 b 2t und 

) Cher die theophrastische Definition ( de fri ‘bei Proklos in Tim. 2, 140, 7. Zur His 10 
Himrorlscole Stohaens 1, 336 264% releuirara « . «val moch Arius Did, Dos. 450 195 [Phutareh] pores Hart, 
roit Mainn mipuazor (Ather), jr eteMaur adel Apiriy- 053 Alexander v. Aphr. quiuest: 1, 25. 

Tagegen polemiiert bei Julian or $, t6zb —* Vigh Clem, Ram. Recosn. 6) £9, drivtotdes (ie philos, 
[inert lesen: sedawerar, ze (0M) ‘bronter) det peri~ fe 27 Bows) etiam quinluen iottadact_alamontam 
patetische Leheer Steabos Nenareh (soa impliciue —dwuronsuarror sine debi illu indicans qui mw gute 
de vocla apis nye miparys ofolay droplne bezevgt) ¢ —élement comlamgens mdm feet, 

Eine Ursache flr dic natielishe Beweguing dex =faztor 
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Entsprechend gibt es drei Wissenschaften: 1. you) dxpdams (rept rie od mporoig, Biouxoypsou) : 
2, pers riduocd (wepi-zaw pera oedjrny) 33. wept méurmns obmias bios Adyos, J docu airy Peodayodjeros, 
Hier ist also cigenartigerweise die theologische méunry oota auf die Oberfliche des Himmels, sein 
‘ipas, beschrankt. Die Theorie ist nicht einfach eine Missgeburt ané-dem Gchirn des Hippolyt. 
Philo de somn, 1, 21 gibt auf die Frage, was der Himmel sei, als Antwort: 2.B. xéunror 3y 
edjan, und er flirt fort: si 8€; 4) dmlan)s wal eEurrdru opaipa xpos 73 dow Paiflos exes 5} ard usvow éoriy 
Sruddveue Bloor epjyey; Zu vergleichen ist auch die Verwendung vou érupéveus bei Arius Didymus 
Doxoge, 465, 7 reraydas ra deavy ent ads Zrfavedas » Abnlich Autor de mundo 3g2418 iy dandy 
Eek pus ewvoujidvan éxuaveias ris 700 murrds 01 wihvend er g9Gbgo nake Mesala steht? 
Bivajis rév iararra néowoy Syynovpyjenan Kai jG SiadaBoG0a (neprdapodou?) apaipas émubavela 
rds re duvtuutdras ey adres divoas Alas dvayedancra Suodiyfims- 

Der Dreietagenbau bei Hippolyt lisst sich in gewisser Bezichung auf Aristoteles zuruckfithren. 
Dieser nennt die awei obern Etagen (Fixstern-beaw. Planetenhimmel) ausdelicklich de coel. 278br1 ; 

Agatharchides) 44x43, Verdiichtig ist die Dreistufung bei Philolaos’A 16: Sdyjnos (wo 
rpiveia raw orotyela!), xdapos mit den Pkaneten, olpavds unter dem Mond, wo die 
yereos. 

‘Aber es gibt noch eine andere Dreictagenordnung im Umkreis des Aristoteles und vielleicht 
hilfe sie uns weiter. Von unten nach oben: terrestrische Sphare, Himmelssphire im ganzen und— 
vermuten \wir—das wépas. Nach der Stelle Sextus Emp. hyp. 3, 218 ist ja damit am ehesten der 
gleiche Govt gemeiny, der auch daparos het, und an eet Parallelstelle Sextus adv. math, 10, 33 

inden wir xard ‘Apiorordy § mpGros Peds jv +4 wépas 708 oparod.? Freilich in diesem Zusammen- 
hang (2) witeeht der Skeptiker arbber, dass nach Aristoteles wf wou dv whrd re forw dxeivo wal 
Erepar rod Grow doriv, § 8¢ olpards obbiy Eyer Erepov wap! abrdv éEwllor, Bidmep aadrds ey daurip dv 
o88d muy yorjoerar (uachher 45 Tov olpavdy avriy dato rénov elvaa)—dlas ist wirklich spatere 
fristotelische Lehre, Phys. 21ab4 ff-—und dass der erste Gott zum rénos mévrow wird. Wir bemer- 
ken nur im Vorbeigehen, dass cine solche Lehre Philo von Alexandria tictinnig vorgckommen ist, 
som 1, 63 £8 Debs waletrar rénos 7 mepidye jae ra Ta, mepudyerBae 82 mpis popberds dds « - « 
1b Oiiov inodbends wepuexduaoy eoviv ard rénos davzod « fug. 753 leg. all. 1, 44 (vale auch oben 
‘Aum. 2), und wir fhren auch nicht aus, wie Aristoteleserklirer versuchten, das rpdrov wot in 
der Aussersten mepuipeia des Fixsternhimmels unterzubringen—was bis zu einem gewissen Grade 
die seltsame Ansicht bei Hippolyt erkkiren kénnte—so Alexander yon Aphrodisias bei Simplicius in 
phys, 1954 79h der dagegen 55, 15 vielmebr den Himmel in Gott sein lasst, der rir Slow xéopov 
epttxets 























fr wenden uns lieber einer Stelle bei Aristoteles selber 2u, an der Gott als rédos (me 
ind 7s gekwren nah zusammen, Met. rozaa6 ff.) vorkommt, de coel. 279323 ff, 16 réos 70 mepu~ 
you mh ris exdorou Canis xpdvin, 08 pyey ur xark dio, aldy decderrov névdry ward 73¥ adrdy 
Be Adyo kat 15 708 mavrds obpavod rélos Kad 7d rév dvea xpdvov Kal Ti drreipiay mepudyor Téos aly 
Zorw (vgl. Messalas Ala). Der Abschnitt war schon im Altertum umstritten, Alexander von 
‘Aphtodisias (bei Simpl. in de col. 290, 1 ff., 287, 14 ff) wollte das Ganze im Sinne von Arnims auf 
Was kvogoprudy adja, Hauptgegenstand yon de coclo, oder auf dic Fixsternsphare ziclen lassen 
und war dadurch geawungen (287, go ff.) Smip viv éEurdrw sopdy bao wut dis Bowegung der viet 
untern Elemente zu bezichen; dass es sonst mepupopdv heissen miusste, ist unbedacht, val, 2,B. 288315, 
Simplicius, der das Bedenkliche dieser Auffassung einsieht, will bis 27gb2 das mpdrmy xwode dolin~ 
zor erkennen und. ist damit gendtigt, 27gbr die Lesart xwet statt xweerar zu empfehlen, Aber 
dravarov xivjaw weist dort wuf das Bewegte wie der alinliche Ausdruck 28429 ; 289a11 5 Phys. 25013; 
250625 (npdizov kwode dxlinrroy, et péMNes .. . Coeadat be rors obow dmaverris tis xal aBdvaros Kivmns) 3 
Met. 1072021 ; Theophrast Met. 52; insbesondere ist der Fixsternhimmel gemeint.—Die Neuern 
machen entweder bet de cocl. 279a22 (Guthrie 168, Ross 97) oder bei 27qbr (Cherniss 588, Gigon 
in der Obersctzung im Artemis-Verlag 1950, 22) den Ubergang zum bewegten Himmel. Auch 
diese Differenz ist bezeichnend. Zwar nimmt Simplicius in de coclo 291, 5 djuerdBdyrov fur das 
ixémrov in Anspruch, aber er kénnte durch 288b1 widerlegt werden. Und doch wird er Recht 
haben; duerdA\yrov nimmt das ofSeia perafod} von a 19 aul, und zu xovjae in dem Satz b3q 
der mit de an. mot, oob34 zusammenaustellen ist, felt das Objekt, der Himmel, und so ist allein 
schon in diesen, Wort dss mpdre rire 2 Auualouck gebracht, Dx ie aise von Cherniss, 
279a18-45 als grosse Parenthese au fasten, nicht befticdigt—die These, die Jacgers Auffassung, 
das Stick auf die Schrift de philosophia, die ja auch zitiert wird, zuriickzuflihren, statzen kinnte—, 
wird man versuchen, 27gb1 direkt anzuschliessen: nun, wie zu xarjoe das Objekt fehlte, so feblt 
au wwreiras das Subjekt (‘es gibt entsprechend eine unaufhérliche Bewegung’); vgl. Schwyzer- 
Debrunuer, Grech, Grammauk 2, 239 Nr. 

‘Aion, als uberzeitliche, alle zcit-einschliessende (vgl, Phys, 221be ff.) Ewigkeit, ewiges Leben 
































71 Dass die Setle bei Philo somi, 1, 90 mépiac 9 elec elec mh seaph sols miiynaw 4) sou dad doviparos, 
fat bel Stobueus fe 304, tg nach Cinigen Perpatciikeen hat aur den Wert einer nate ee 
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sefasst, umbdillt den Himmel—denn ausserhalb des Himmels gibt es keinen zeitmessenden 
Rerpet—, und ds. Golies Leistuny aber Unsiericulcte cviges Lsben ft und waa der Leistung, 
also dex ewigen Lebens willen existiert, ist das yon ihm abhingige Gedov ewig bewest (28609), 
schiliesst alle untergeordnete Bewegungen wie ein népas cin (28424). Die Bewegung des ersten 
Himmels ist olov Cox} ns, Phys, a50b14, Theophr. Met. 1oar6, und és gilt, dass vom obersten 
Unsterblichen cal rots @Mow éjpryru, rots pee dxpiferrepor, rots Sauaupds, 72 elval ve wil 78 
Gin, de coel. 279028; vgl. Met. 107ab145 de an. mot. 7ooaG; Theophr. Met: 4515 

der ativ (de col. 279026}, und das mehr 











wiss hat das xeitliche zarrds otpavod rélos, 
riumliche =épas 706 olpavod bei Sextus Emp, hyp. 3, 218 und adv. math. 10, 3g in der Schrift de 
philosophia Plats gefianden, Auf sic darf auch zurdckgefilhrt werden de cael. 279a18 ads? év rdnw 





rdeci méduce ofre xpives adr soi yypdonew oS coriv oSerds otSeula peraBod} rav drep 7p 
Gurirer reruypdvs dopde, GW dyadolwra nai dmadiy rhe dpleryy Eyorra Loshy wal » 


harelet rév derma aldva.' Die dplo=) Curj ist die eiSuyovia, dic Gott besitzt, Gs 
hingegeben ist Gott aizdpeys wie der theoretische Mensch, Eth. Nik. 117727; bai, 
a is (= nivyots) befasst, de coel, ag2a22 goue y8p 7H dpuara dyorre Smipyew rh eB dren 
ws, vel. Pol. 1325628, Die Endlosigkeit der Gewpia (im Unterschied zur xpafis, die einem 
mien Zweck hingegeben immer wieder ein Ende, ein népas, erreicht) findet ihre Abspiegelung 
in der ewigen Bewegung des dem hochsten theoretischen Gotte nachsten Himmels, Gott ist 
‘quietus et beatus nach de philosophia fr. 26, wo der ubermittelnde Epikurcer wieder mit der Paradoxie 
des dxienros wanes Effekt erziclen’ will. Nach der beseligenden Exfahrung theoretischen 
Tebens in der Akademie (Protrept. bei Jambl. Protr. 58, 13 ff Pistelli) hat Aristotcles fruh die 
istige érdpyesa, dic er nach der Abwendung von der Ideenwelt Uber dic kOrperliche Welt gesetzt 
ait, in freudevoller GlUckseligkeit leben Lassen; } yép vob érépyea Cox} (Met. 1072b27). Selbstbe~ 
trachtung, rénms rorjoaus, wird Gott zugesprochen (r074b34), da es ja keine Ideenobjekte ausserhalb 
gibt, Dic der Materic entblossten eidy der Welt, wie die Metaphiysik des Aristotles sie ergriindet 
(vgl. Met. 98329), erfilllen den Geist Gottes (wie etwa der Architekt ein Haus ohne Materie in 
seinen Sinn fasst, Met. 1032b1g; 1ogqn24; de gen, an. 7gobrq ff,), Nicht ausgesprochen ist, dass 
auich alle Gouda ety goliliche Bestimmulen in der durch dent Uselau der Planetenspharen mo 
regten Weltveranderang ersireben—Wir berihrien den Dreietagenbau im Kreise des Aristoteles. 
Schon Plato hat den Faxpaepdvios’ ios, freilich im Mytbus des Phaidros 247¢, und den Raum 
der Sternbewegung und den der irdischen yiveas, denen drei Arien von Wissenschaft entspreche 
gerchieden. Das wirkt bei seinen Schilern nach. Philipp von Opus in der Epinomis fiert 
auptsichlich das mittlere Stockwerk der Astronomie die gleich der BeovdBea ist, Bei Xenokrates 
uibt es (fr. 5 Heinze) die oberste Stufe des voqrds, das Idealzablenreich, und den Bereich des 
Himmels, in dem Zely Graros, Vertreter der Monas herrscht, der Astrologic zuganglich, und die 
Welt unter dem Mond, wo die Weltseele, die Gattermutter, Vertreterin der aoristos Dyas regiert 
(f. 15, 18), Alnlich unterscheidet Aristoteles (Met. roGgago ff.) nach dem Fall der Ideenlehre 
ie des a des Geistes—nic konnte die hochste Norm fehlen,* nie konnte ¢3 also im you 
Amimschen Sinn einen Bau nur aus den zwel untern Stockwerken. geben—und die ‘mjxry! otoia 
adios und die otoia ddapr}. Die entsprechenden Wissenschaften sind Metaphysik (Theologic), 
Himmelsphysik (welcher Mathematik hilft) und terrestrische Physik (mit Meteorologie). Die 
drei aristotelischen Stockwerke finden sich 2.B, bei Philo quacst. gon. 4, 8 danach Lydus de mens, 
28, 1off. Der sog. Onatas bei Stobacus 1, 4g, 2 ff. Wachsm, stellt dem spéros und voyrés des 
aequdyor roy ciprarra wdquoy die wandelnden Gétter des Himmels gegenUber. 

Verstindlich ist, dass der aristotelische Dyotheismus—bei Plato fehlt er, da er dic der Secle 
und dem Geiste vorgcordneten Ideen nicht als Gorter bezeichnete—Bedenken crregen komte, 
und dass Versuche gemacht wurden, die Geistsubstanz dem gottlichen Himmel oder insbesondere 
der Fixsternsphire (so auch nach Arius Did. Dox. 450, 15) zuzuordnen. Ein spiter Gegner des 
Anistoteles, der Philosoph Attikos, meint (bei Euseb. praep. ev. 15, 7,6) malizios, das népnrov apa. 
sei ine Miscung von, lator ofa vor), « «r¢ wa dyiuaros nat date (Phaidros 2470) ceat 
Grabfe> und Plates Ota xt &Abupra (ra ellos, Eusebs“e5" 8, 3) [esl dred] oxiuara. Der conte 
Peripatetiker, der nach Theophrast und Strato Kenntnis der aristotelischen Schulschriften. verrat 
tund auf Okellos (am 100 v. Chr.) gewirkt hat,!¢ Kritolaos (und sein Sehtiler Diodor), lasst Gott 
oils 48 aillpos draats sein (Actios 30366) und leitet so auch die Seele ex quinta wescio qua substantia aby 
(Tertullian de an, 5; Macrob in somn. Scip. 1, r4, 20), Nach Stobacus 1, 366, 25 fassten, einige 
Peripatetiker die Seele als al€por oda; dics ist uns von Herakleides Pontikos fr. 99 Wehrli 


' ‘Farpaiewioc an der Hippolyiitelle, gegen’ die + Auch die krelsende Bewegung det Gestimgotter oder 
Gnostiker gewandt (vl elenchos 7, 04,2) zeigt, das der des Athers verrat eben die Wirkung einer gristigen «Zc, 




































dortige Etagenbau nicht ganz tabhaogg wor Met. sp23ba5 5 10boas6, 
Detracheten it, Vale auch ‘Via Aritotl arcs “Se Grec® gee, age 1 Bel Oleitce 67 Harder auch 
48 1 Rowe 27 





‘A Geadowig 'Amaroriyjs npaedinee) 10 1%) Andeutung dex Athers unter Besitigung des Dyothessimus, 
nd nina dyndoyua ela AMsdval 4 mal eeepaaynr, = 


EIN VERGESSENES ARISTOTELESZEUGNIS gt 


Coen Der namlichen Auffassung folgte Antiochos von Askalon, der in seiner akademisch- 

patctischen Einheitsphilosophie auch scine stoischen Sympathien zur Geltung brachte. Sie 
Seat for be Castro Arad. 4, 2 (eal par pos ane melee Rashi heres 2895 aber 
anders der alte Zeuge Megasthenes, der den Geist weglisst), 395 de fin. 4, 12, wohl auch 96 (animus 
in quodam genere corporis) und 2, 114. Unbestimmbar ist der Ubermitiler fiir Ciceros Tusculanen, 
wo weniger die Verstofllichung des Geistigen als die Vergeistigung der guinta natura vorliegt: 1, 23 
iin Verlech mit Plato Gesetze 2o7 a und 66 mit der pathtischen flervorhebuing der Prethatt, 
Ne pearaie des Gattlichen (ahnlich dem, was Plutarch de parte aut ficult. animi 5, VI 15, 

Berardakis von der Scele bemerkt).’ Wir sind gehalten, Cherniss 601 £ mu folgen und 
solehs Lchcen ciche der/Scheit de philowophia xusaweisen totx heute FOrapraéhc’ bel Pestnpiere 
£, (mit geistvoller Begrandung) und ental fonsi (vgl. oben Anm. 1). 
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1 Dis flgenie Uichribung der Sele mit liye kann beim gemeinsamen Vorfahe von Cie Tic, , 243 
Maat "fact zur ewigen Bewegung der platonischen Philo somn. 1, 90, der dis dmiyaroe betotit, und Macrob 
Pisoniret feat mick seiner Arn 5 wiser rl weds iB 
tuecle ‘ort dwbelézeua — zuriickgefahrt werden ius , 
pag rgicrgerenediNen sinh Ariaoscles dex: varie. "AreeMgita_ sagt in. dee" Diefinon, “de 
SeeMlgem pach dideAdgea gebildet hat, verwendcl in memellichen Seele ‘Xenarch nach Action 88b16; val. 
Sider Sedadclssiton Ge’ an, rast tig Tooblyast Siuplicis in de coo glo, 16. 
benutzt hat, nur éreedézesa, Das bedenkliche émedézeu 
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Wines, towards the close of 1897, 1, a freshman of St. John’s College, Oxford, first met David 
Ross of Balliol in the room of a common friend, | little dreamed how long and how closely we 
should be associated in the life and work of another Oxford college and how immeasurably I should 
bbe enriched by his example, his help and his friendship. So I welcome wholeheartedly this appor- 
tunity of acknowledging, since 1 cannot repay, my debi by making a contribution, however slight, 
to the tribute of admiration, affection and good wishes embodied in this volume. Much of his 
time and ability has been devoted to the study and elucidation of the works of the Greek philosophers, 
and I offer him, yhadx" els “AGfvas, some notes, which lay no claim to completeness, on the light 
thrown on that study by Greck inscriptions. 

We regard the rise and development of philosophy as one of the supreme achievements of the 
Greeks, which has permanently and profoundly affected Western civilisation, Did the later 
Grecke'share this view? Inscriptions offer some evidence which merits consideration, The author 
of the Parian Chronicle, who is for us, owing to the mutilation of the stone, anonymous, compiled 
a cluronological table of the oustanding personalities and events in Greek history down to 264-3 B.c, 
‘The extant record is fairly complete from 1581-80 to 355-4 8.0. and again from 336-5 to 209-8, and 
if we examine the period after 1000 8.0, we are struck by the predominance of Greek tyrants and 
foreign potentates in the sphere of political and military history and of poets (prose authors are 
ignored) in the realm of culture; Terpander of Lesbos (A34) is the sole representative of music and 
Callippus, the astronomer (B6), of natural science, while sculptors, painters and architects are 
passed over in silence, Philosophy appears ouly in the persons of Socrates, Anaxagoras and 
Atistotle;? a brief reference to two of these, [Joan 58 war? ElpeiSn Zunpuizye re xal "Avakaydpas, is 
tacked on as an afterthought to the record (AGo) of Euripides’ first victory in 442-1 B.c., and the 
death of ‘Socrates the philosopher’ at the age of 70 is reported (A66) under the date 400-399.) 
while in a paragraph bin relating to events in Asia Minor and Egypt in 321-20 n.c. occurs the 
phrase «ai "Apororélys & ouduoris drelatryoev.! A fragment of another chronological table,s 
drawn up in A.p, 13-16, survives in Rome and gives rather more recognition to philosophy ; S[olon], 
Anacharsis, the Seven Sages and Aesop are mentioned in Bz, 4 and 5, B7 tells of Pythagoras's capture 
by Cambyses in Egypt® in 524-3, and Bro runs: dd" of Suxpdrys 6 diddaodos [uui 'Hpa)ederros 6 

fowo; al "Avakalydpas] xa Mapperidys wal Zjowr, éq—, where the year is unfortunately lost. 
is it without significance that the owner ofa villa in Colonia Agrippinensis (Koln) in the Imperial 
period, wishing to adorn it with mesic portais of leading representatives of Greek thought and 
letters, placed duydns, the cynic, depicted in his tub. in the centre, with Seaxpdrps, [KX}edBounos, 
[X]eAi[wr], Zadoedsis and two others, possibly Plato and Aristotle, around him.7 

We may begin our brief survey with that curious blend of religion, mysticism and philosophy 
which has come down to us under the name of Orphism. ‘Ten Orphic , engraved on thin 
sheets of gold, have been found in graves at Petelia (JG XIV 68) and ‘Thur (oid. 6t—2) in 
Southern Italy, near Rome, and at Eleutherna in Western Crete (I Cret U xii 31, three copies of 
the same poem). ‘These have been long known and often edited,* but recent years have brought 
to light two further relevant documents, The first is another inscription? of the same nature, 
similar to, yet at a number of points differing from, that of Petelia, discovered, along with human 
ashes, in an elaborately ornamented bronze urn at’ Pharsalus in Thessaly; the editor assigns both 
urn and inscription to about the middle of the fourth century 8.c., so that it must rank as the earliest 
member of the series. ‘The second is an extraordinary alabaster bowl of uncertain provenance, 

1G XA ts) and Suppl. p. 110, F. Jacoby, Dat give, 379 ff {with a. critical G, Murray, 
situ an i es EA i i a Pai 
‘In the mutilated paragraph A7g, relating to A. Olivieri, Lamellar mutene orphicne (Bonn, 1913), O. Kern, 
53-4 H.c, the letters BOOS were reall by Selden and —Orphicorun fragmenta (Berlin, 1922), 104 Hh, W. K. Cy 
imay refer 10 & pibimontess ve should expect some rcfer- Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek eligi (Landon, TOYS) 171 FE 
ence to Plato, but | know an event in Pluto's life dated K. -Preeman, The PreSocratic Philosophers, 181, anc 
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iss Socrates died as 8 wrartyr. 
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£1G XIV 2567, KK. Schefold, Bildiste der antihen 
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now in Geneva, the interior of which is decorated by sixteen nude figures, male and female, grouped 
around a central dragon, and the exterior by four Erotes and an inscribed band containing 
quotations of unmistakably Orphic character; the bowl, almost certainly authentic, is dated by 


its editors between the third and the sixth century 4.v., and so attests the survival of the Orphic 
faith to a surprisingly late period. 


Of the early philosophers inscriptions give us some glimpses. Diogenes of Ocnoanda" prefaces 
his account of the clements (aroiyeia), 2 tallbcie le ddeoryeéra | [val di]ra ddiapra, yerdu|[ra 
82] 73 mpdypara (fr. V i 340), by a summary of the érépuw which deserves quotation: 


i} za fou 7 
“Hpdwdesros | [y2v] ofv 3 "Ebdowos nip et|loas o}roixetor elev, Oal(Ajs 8]é 3 Mejowos dap, 
8d) “ma eae “Avafydrys | dépa, "Ejnebowdys 8° 6 “Alnpdyou [Jal nip wal Be rab 
Sup eal yr, 'Ava|[faydpas 8 6 Kdalouduos | ris duotopepelas éxdo| rou mpdyyaros, of 8 and | wis 
rods Diy wal Geldv. Aypseperos 82 J *Al|BSnpeirys efre piv drd|uous divas xadds ye woildy 
T(E Visite a), He goes on ww arraign tao philosophers hero named, od GUA ep -wpbe 
airods rd{ia] || xpdueo, viv 5’ dApifa)|ar oulljrai Medofvres] (fr. V iii 3 f.), beginning with 
Heraclitus. thus: "Hpd{icdei)}|re, ip elas ororxeilov é]|yets- ore yp dpapriv | dorm, 
xed espsulern] | dpdper aird, obre difva]|ras yevdy 7d mpdyylara] (fr. V iti, g ff), Here unfor- 
tunately thie fragment ends and we lack the refutations of the remaining 34a save for & 
Printing outa serious error in Democritus, ris ||drdpows ys war” diNfley eid Snipye | rate 
obi, 8 ve | reper dara (f VE Hg). 

‘The name Oadjs occurs in a sixth-, or even a seventh-, century dedication of a marble lion, 
now in the British Muscum, which stood beside the Sacred’ Way leading to the temple of Apollo 
at Branchidae,’s but as his father’s name is Python he cannot be the celebrated philosopher, who 
‘was son of Examyes, as we learn from Diogenes Laertius and from a headless Roman herm inscribed 
Gadis | "Efapuiov | Muyjaws (IG XIV 1163); another herm, found at Brundisium, bore the legend 
Gadjs Medjows-| "Evyéa, zopd 8 dew (ibid, 673). A seared statue ftom Branchidae bears a 
boustrophedon dedication of the children of Anaximander, son of Mandromachus,4s but again the 
patronymic forbids identification with the philosopher, son ‘of Praxiades. But it has been plausibly 
suggested's that an archaic statue inscribed [’AvJagyidrSpo, unearthed in the Milesian fovAevripior, 
may be dedicated by the philosopher, and the view that a Hellenistic relief in Rome inscribed 
[’A]vaginarépos! portrays the Milesian is confirmed by the discovery of a similar relief, now in 
Budapest, inscribed Evéogos, Of the other philosophers named by Diogenes in the passage quoted 
above"? Empedocies recurs in fr. XXXV ii and Democritus in fr. XXXII ii, il, while Anaxagoras 
appears in the Parian (A6o) and the Roman Chronicle (JG XIV 1297 ii 31). 

Pythagoras, whose many-sided genius deeply influenced Greek life and thought, ix named 
only once in the extant portion of Diogenes’ inscription, but his capture by Cambyses is recorded, 
as we have seen, in the Roman Chronicle and we find references to some of his followers, a8 Sex. Cl. 
Aurelianus of Smyrna [efayspos, on whom the Delphians conferred wwAsrela (Fouilles, 11 (1) 203), 
and to his doctrines, as in the epitaph's of an otherwise unknown Pythagoras of Philadelphia in 
Lydia, which begins 











06 yevopay Stipwos [kJebos 6 Holayspas, 

iM Udiiqw oop vHird Any Grol ua], 

[ri] révor{or} erxpedras alperdr [2 Aidreo], 
and is accompanied by the sign ¥, symbolising the wo paths between which man must make his 
choice (JEA ‘XI 129), or in the late epigram?? in honour of Laetus, probably a Neoplatonist, 
os eb ward ToBaySpry iyi) weraBal 


ev aol, Autre, [drwy (9 
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es Dov, 
Guudpevos. 
M. Guarducci recently sought#* to trace Pythagorean influence in three epigrams of the second 
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century A.p, found at Ostia, but her interpretation is called in question by A. Vogliano= That 
Samos continued to pride itself upon being the birthplace of so illustrious a man is shown by a 
coin of Trajan’s reign representing a statue of the philosopher and bearing the legend I70ayépys 
Boyslcov.23 
Socrates, the first of Athenian philosophers, opened a new chapter in the history of Greek 
thought. His arresting personality, his patent sincerity, and the novelty of his method and field of 
investigation, combined with his good fortune in having his vaching, or what purported ta be bis 
tcaching, expressed by so consummate a literary artist and so devoted a disciple as Plato, secured 
him a lasting place among the immortals. He appears, as we have seen, in the Parian and the 
Roman Chronicle and on the Koln mosaic. On a mosaic at Syrian Apamea he is shown presiding 
over # conclave of six unnamed philosophers, and Hanfmann, who dates it between 4.0. 350 
‘490, regards it as a proof of the popularity of Socrates among the educated Syrian pagans of that 
time. His memory was also kept alive by portrait-herms bearing his name;*5 one double herm=* 
porttays Socrates and Seneca, their names incrbed in Greek and in Latin letra epectively, 
in Diogenes of Ocnoanda he appears in a mutilated fragment, which runs thus: rus 
iy $ofosdun) | wai thors of nfepl Salisirgy rb Sd deco oycv sal, vd [ner log 
odempayp{ovety| | neprrév. faclw’ efva| (fr. TI), Since the main philosophical schools traced 
their ancestry to Socrates, Zwxparvcds rarcly appears as an epithet of a philosopher, because it was 
not sufficiently distinctive; we have, however, an Attic epigram of the first or second century A.D., 


which runs 
View Emari[ans Ga) pod Bl elawes dieBos, | 
Suniparenis aopigs | dorpov sptus eveay 27 





Plato is more frequently mentioned, and it is probably a mere chance that his name does not 
occur in the extant portions of the Parian and Roman Chronicles, the inscription of Diogenes of 
‘Oenoanda and the Kéln mosaic; his statue stood in the ‘exedra of poets and sages’ at Memphis.** 
‘The epitaph of Collega Macedo at Pisidian Antioch, dating from the fourth century a.b., speaks 
of him as dc\saodor ri [Dadrwvos wal Sunpdrave fre a[ipotzerov?],29 and to this evidence for the 
widespread and lasting influence of Plato we may add that of the named herms, busts and statuette 
found in or near Rome,‘ the third-century Eleusinian memorial of the fepdpavris Eunice, which 
refers to her great-uncle as sopins *ppfrope—riv ze (or rv <3>2) Trdfranes| | Spedaro— ic 
‘repunsjuy,%* and the lourth-century inscription recording the visit of the Athenian sophist Nicagoras, 
§ baSotyos rv dyiorrdruw "Edevoin peornpiwe, to the tian Syringes, roANaiy Gerepoy ypdvors: 
jus rby Reto [Diétarcv>a dmb ray “ABgvaw, which ends with the prayer Tews juiv [draw rai 
Seratda’: suggesting 1 Plato-cult amounting almost, if not quite, to apotheosis. ‘The metrical 
epitaph’s of Aridices of Rhodes refers to the Muses, rdv doidyiov at oe ribhpots | xepal Tharwvelovs 
Opédav te? depurirors, and the title #iddcodos [Marunixds is given to C. Julins Sabinus at Athens,%¢ 
th L. Mestrius Antobulus, a descendant of Plutarch, at Chacronea,:s to Theon at Smyrna,%¢ to 
Secundinus of Tralles at Ephesus,i7 to Flavius Maccius Se[cundus?] Dionysodorus at Antinoc,** and, 
in a Latin honorary inscription, to Apuleius at his native Madaura in Numidia,39_ Delphi exercised, 
‘not unnaturally, a powerful fascination for these devotees of Plato, and some of them received from 
the Delphians citizenship and other privileges; such were Isidore of Thmouis in. the Egypt 
Delta,» the famous L. Calvenus Taurus of Berytus, friend of Plutarch and teacher of Aulus Gellius 
and Atticus Herodes, honoured at Delphi about a0. 163,41 and Bacchius of Paphos, the first teacher 
of Marcus Aurelius, Zosimus (also named Sotimus) and Claudius Nicostratus’ of Athens, and 


Proiegommma, 1 120%, 155%t of A. Barigazai, des rots, 126, CRT 1922, 282 ff (who dates the inscription 
wpor. VIL a7 fr in At. $26), W.Stegemann, RE XVIL 2t8, no. 9, 
1. Diels, Fragmentet 1, p. xii = BMCCeins: Ionia, 373 01 Schimel, Kio, NXT 961 Ht 
Bh, 39%, 399) ‘5 F. Hiller yon Gaeriringen, BCH XXXVI ago ff, 
[Av Hlanlinann, Mare St LX 405 If, thinks that 1G Is 480g (peat'mied. «TE p.). 
Socrates is represented as teaching a class of vix disciples, 3 IG -VIL_ 9433 = SIG By. For another third 
Dut C. Picard, RA XL (1053) 1001, draws attention century philosopher in dhe aame familly, deur dish 



























the difficulty of this interpretation. Tihocnipyovs ace 1G VIL g425) where the restoration 
sr96 XIV Taug-i7, A. Hlekler; Grok and Ronan Pox fajeat| W unertai (cf, SIG hg). 
trains, t0 1. 36 ZGR LV 1440; of Sehefold, of. cit, (n. 26) 184(4). 





Schefold, Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, 78h, +1 Elesos, IN (3) 388, no. 4. 

|. Ri. Bitdeise, Bvo6, pl. 7. 2? IBM 3078 = Semmallich, 6012, 

JG TE 9792 3 Ann, Ep. 1919, no. 96; 30 Apuleius describes himself 
iicke, Jal XXNXIL 4654, C. Dicanl, CRAL as pliliphion Platoicum — Madamenem (Liber epi 















1951, 21 Hy ep. 750 Appapaing, IV). 
ER XXXII 2. See below, p. 199: + Fovilles, TIL (a) 116, where Isidore is regarded as 
UG XIV 1196-1300; ¢f. A, Hekler, op. cit, 20 ‘probably one of the eailiest masters of Neoplatonism. 
0 1G Te arco, 11 (with suomma), J. FL Olver, + His name. appears ax Kling in the Delphian 
Hesperia, Supple VAIL 251 (with stroma facing p. 248). document (SIG SOA), a# Calvisa in. Aulus Gelliza, 


OGL 721. Gf. 3. Balllet, dnicr. gr. et las des tombeae VIM 10. 9; ef PIRS UL pe 79, n0. $39. 
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‘M. Sextius Cornetianus of Mallus, enfranchised a little earlier,s* while Gaius, son of Xenon and 





adoptive father of Bacchius, who previously received similar honours,s) though described simply 
as Pains, ‘was almost certainly also-a Platonist. The words [TAzrumns are also cut 
in a tabula ansata on a rock at Termessus in Pisidia,#¢ but.no name them and their 


aceampani 
paspere is uncerain. ‘The excavation ofthe site of the Platonic Academy by P. Z, Aristophron 
ought to light a tantalising fragments’: bearing the familiar names Xapp{iBes], | “Apior[or]. 
Ona herm, probably of Socrates or Plato, is engra 
the concluding prayer from the Phaedrus, 279B, ©, a ide Tld.... Dos #  odspun,s® and on 
the shaft of a herm of Plato are two brief quotations? from his works, airia Qopélrw - fs | 
dratnos (Republic, 6r7E) and Puy’) 88 vaeu | aldvuros (Phaedrs, 2450). Tn a well-known passage 
(IIL 4) Diogenes Lacrtius asserts that Plato was a nickname given to one whose true name was 
Aristocles, but J. A. Notopoulos has collected forty-six cpigraphical examples of [Adraw,s* which 
show that this was a normal personal name, especially common in Attica. 

"The encyclopaedic range of Aristotle's studies and teaching may explaii, at least in part, why 
the author of the Parian Chronicle terms him é cogurrje (B11) rather than d giAéoofos. “The title 
fetiondor was probably omied from the decree) ofthe Delphic ‘Amphictyony which commended 
Aristotle and Callisthenes for their services in compiling a list of Hy@virat and ordered its publica- 
tion. Whether he figured in the Kéin mosaic we cannot say, nor does he seem to have had : place 
in the exedra of poets and sages at Memphis, but his memory was kept alive at Rome by named 
portrait-herms,: while a headless herm at Athens, not earlicr than the time of Hadrian, isinscribed 


*Adljoyos], | Kpirov. in fifth-century script. 


Tdv Ne Ip ér émicroy aans, 
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Diogenes of Ocnoanda states that Aristotle and of rév airéy “Apca|rofr]éher euBaivor|res replmaroy 
obBdy | emtorqrdy daw ebas | fev hp ulet rd mpiypaliza at b° dfiryra | rps pedoews ry svel= 
repay detec dié| ular (fe. TV i 13-11 8), and proceeds (o refute this view.  Lycon of Alexan 

Troas, whe followed Theophrastus and Strato in the headship of the Peripatetic School at Athens, 
Which he held from c. 270 until his death c, 226 .c., received from the Delphic Amphictyons 
A series of honours and privileges on the ground of his ero «ai goriula towards Apollo, his 
sanctuary and the Amphictyonic xowée, but his philosophy is not mentioned.+ His name recurs 
at Athens as a donor of 200 dr. to a fund eis nj ous ryplav ths 76] |Aews- nai viv puranie ris [xeSpusss 
in the archonship of Diomedon,‘ and there the word 4Adoo(gos) is added in place of a demotic 
or ethnic. Another member of the School, Serenus, was among the many educated Grecks who 
visited the Egyptian Syringes,s+ while of yet another, the otherwise unknown‘ Epicrates of Heraclea, 
we have a pleasing picture in a Samian decrees? of ¢, 200 .c., which grants him full citizenship 
because aelove rere leorenseligee Yyuiae ev rei rakes | [eal dea ras] alroR mudielas mudd | 
[Foils deus ebeayérnner, yapien|[tae Bolurdueros ral (Blas rots dxaxrdilfox 7]av svoyahalsvraiy 
Zavetn vai | [mow] tan Suton, yceradidods cpus || [ris] Ka" aardy naudelas rots, Boudopl(vous] 
partyan rp woNzay, rors rel[uh] Buvapérois rafv] Alm]uordv rededy | [rv] éxneluerow bg" abrod juoPdy 


4 SIG 86BB; Tor the itate sce G. Daux, Chronailogie to Arisoile, is now correctly read with “Addumlpar anc 
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|[oxePdzaw. Part of the base of a statue of Critolaus has recently been unearthed at 
BBCHLXXIX 247), 
he Zeno named in the Roman Chronicle together with Socrates, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras 
and Parmenides is presumably Zeno of Elea. His more famous namesake, Zeno of Citium, was the 
founder of the Stoic School, and his appearance is famitiar 10 us thanks to « bronze bust from 
Herculancum and at least two named portrait-herms from Rome.s* Two of his successors, entitled 
6 Bidboyos zy dxd. Zijewwos Mywy, occur in inscriptions of the second century .D., that in honour 
of the Athenian Aurelius Heractides and the epitaph of Julius Zosimianus.‘9 Several Stoics are 
specifically described as such in inscriptions—Sarapion (below, p. 139), Theoxenns, son of Achilles, 
of Patrac, who died at Athens in the second or third century .0,,"" T. Avianius Bassus Polyaenus 
cof Hadriani in Bithynia,* Lucius Peticius Propas of Corinth, commemorated at Olympia by his 
mother,'* an Athenian, whose name is lost, buried at Carystus," and Ti. Claudius Alexander and. 
C. Tutilius Hostifianus of Cortona. Several Stoic doctrines are stated and criticised from the 
Epicurean standpoint by Diogenes of Oenoanda (fr. VI, XXXVI of: V ii). 
That fervent evangelist of the Epicurean faith, having reached life's eventide ([éxi 3ujopats 
Epi tee Bliov waBer iesre js 616 8 yjpas) and feeling the imminence of death, determined 
Indeiv yin Tots eb|lownpiress. Seeing that of wheterfo} || xaldmep & Anyi | rH wept raw 
apaydray | Yiertobofe movi|m xowds, and that the infection was rapidly spreading, and being 
eager [kal] rots el ilyds eaodrors Bon|Pijomc—xixeivos quip | alow rpserepor wal a | [yi] yeyérand 
Aecided rq ores tailey warexpodjers |e xows ws ris meryiplas: spobelint sonal iva 
Epicurean views are defended in his letter to Antipater mpi dreiplas wdajuoy (fr. XVILT 
and in his disputatic ethica (fr. XXXII iii), and he collects a number of Epicurus’s 
 XLI-LX1), some of which can be restored by the aid of the forty xvpua 8401s recorded 
by Diogenes Laertius (X 139-54) while others are mew. In Rome a double harm‘ survives 
portraying Epicurus and Metrodorus, his ardent disciple,®? and other members of the School 
Fretude C. Julius Amynias, rir wedodjevov "Tooxpdry, of Samnos,¢® Eucratidas of Rhodes, who died 
at Brundisium,? Philocrates of Sidon, of whom we read in his epitaph, inscribed at Bocotian 
‘Orchomenus in the second century B.C. 
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Olym 
si 





















A yp dard mpras pepednevos Hs Exxodpou 
Séynacw ebgerdcors, [oils [O)éjs, Adunias,?® 


the spodifros Philidas of Didyma,7e and a podwés at Aegiale on Amorgos.* Among the various 
bodies which expressed their admiration for the Rhodiapolite doctor-philosopher Heraclitus (see 
below, p, 138) are 'Adyvator nal [i] | lepurrttry ‘Apeomayerraw Bovd)) xa) of | "Adyenow 'Emxotipeioe 
Gidsooder wat 9) ep Oypedue) evvodas.7* OL special interest is a bilingual dossicr7 of a.v. 121 
telating (0 the headship of the Epicurean School at Athens; this consists of (1) the date, written 
Latin below five Greek letters, the sole survivors of a document or formula now lost (I. 1, 2}; 
(2) a letter a Plotina Augusta, Trajan’s widow, addressed to the Emperor Hadrian (Il. 3-11); (3) a 
Latin letter from Hadrian to Popillius Theotimus, head of the School (Il. 12-15), and (4) a Greck 
letter from Plotina sent ram rots d/o. At Theotimus’s request the Dowager Empress asked 
‘Hadrian to relax for him and all his successors the restriction whereby [n]on licet nesi ex cizsbus Romanis 
adsanidiadfolta (1. 5), 60 making it posible to appoint, by a will dawn up in Greek, the best 
person available, whether Roman ar peregrei|nae condictonis (Il, 7). The Emperor gave his consent 
in-a letter to Theotimus, and he also, no doubt, communicated his decision to Plotina, who forth- 
‘with wrote in Greek to the whole body of Epicureans at Athens, emphasising the benefit so secured, 
the gratitude duc rau cis dypais ebepyerne nal done ={a]ibelas xoopayris Sve xa xard robro ae[Bamyso> |- 
rdzwi adroxpdrope (Il. 216), and the added responsibility resting on the holder of the 
xabyyeyovia roi awripos (1. 95% swrip is apparently used of Epicurus) to select a successor on the 
thasis not of personal favouritism, butof moral Geepayy (il-27.37)«. ‘This dossier throws an interesting 
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commen. Kirchner, Imag. Ter, At 190.” For another {mperi 
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light on Plotina and Hadrian, as well as on the organisation of the School7+ and on the control 
exercised by the Imperial government. 

Of other philosophical schools I have litte to note. Di the Cynic occupies, as we have 
seen (above, p. 132), the centre-of the Kéln mosaic, a portrait-herm in Rome bears his name,?! and 
wwo dicta of ducyéons & wovinds are written as a school exercise on an Egyptian ostrakon 
of the fourth or fifth century a.p.75 A visit to the Theban Syringes and the statue of Memnon is 
recorded in a couplet by Otpdvos wemxds,77 and a stone inscribed xoeidy, found on the north 
slope of the Acropolis, + may belong to a meeting-place of the Cynics in the first or second century A.D. 
‘A metrical epitaph from Ali-aga, near Cyme, commemorates the Pyrrhonian (ITuppwsacrds) 
philosopher and poet Menccles, rav drépayov év Bporots Beloas 486,77 while another, from Sucssa 
Aurunca, describes one who migrated from Macedonia to Italy as 

Tov mdoys dpelris eidzjpova dara | Didurmor, 

ptafivn Eiaolvins ¢umépapoy oopins.£ 
One sage; Ortvs of Barium, bs mera you spol doee va claims eee alg sits, jure in 
verba magistri; his curious epitaph begins «ud pév ex | Hapiov “OpzofE atsro| ie As 

‘Anintcrettiog glimpre of the patt played by philosophy in 1 aeestian of the’ Adhentan 
youth is afforded by a group of decrees passed by the Council and Demos in honour of the preceding 
year's class of ephebot, together with the comjayrjs and the drddoxador (or zadSevrad) responsible 
for their training, ‘Thus we read* that the epheboi of 123-2 #.c. were honoured because they 
duly performed their religious and other duties and devoted themselves to 7 Grd 708 drjuow 
mporreraypéva pudtjpara, npocexaps[e|onrav 82 «ai Zpvoddron oxoM|aZjorrels & s]e ran [Mrodeualen 
nal || er Aunetan, dpolas 8€ wai rors dM [ddalodgor dnacily) rots re &y Avielioe mai ev *AnaBnplias 
8 Ado 706 éjmavrod (Il, 19 f), and that their koayryris was praised because zpoferoriOy 8& eal ris 
rajdelas abraly] é draw | kai auxlpomirys, rots [bAo]odpois airobs: [mJapaxalcew [wal a]xodd 
Gnaaw rois|-- 31° Show 706] eesmarrod «| Spoitns 84 wal r[is ev roi] ypdppuacw [ai}raw ei[edlas eMpsv rice 
oxoldtun Zavos{eren ~~ (IL. 624E). This suggests a comprehensive programme of philosophical 
lectures, and the Zenodotus here named may well be the pupil of the famous Stoic Diogenes of 
Babylon, who wrote a metrical epitaph of Zeno,'s A similar decree™ of 101 1.0. is less detailed, 
merely stating that the epheboi éoydAavay 30 Glau 70 ¢v{cavrod] || ais dedoddurs werd mdirns eibraglas, 
and this phrase recurs in decrees of c. 95 9.0. and some years later, while about 80 #.c. it is further 
orien to [raplepetves ris rr Plaloddaib oxealis. Some extension of the curriculum’ iy 
later indicated by the phrases rats re rdw dudoodduav kal jiyrdpuiv wal ypayparindw [oxahuts xal rats ord 
raw Norndw det yelljroudiars dxpodcamw naparyydvorres,"? and wopebpetorres, rats 7a [bdo]odpuw 
real flnréplow wal yoayparistin oyasis|"" and |[paoedpedovres rais ra fulondiban wal ypayquars ie 
oyodais xal e ri[ats ded ywopdrais axpodaeow).%9 ‘This evidence, though less detailed than we 
could wish, proves that for at least a century attendance at courses of philosophical lectures was an 
important element in the training prescribed by the djuos, Boudsjevos rolls éx rv maf l|Bow 
eraBalowras esr dips Syadeis pret ris merpidos badli]uoe-¥ The fesciation exercised 
by philosophy is illustrated by the case of the Pergamene who rapayendpevos Gewpds ex ri 
[Iavadijus | wapeSjynoer ext? aAlelo, ris kard gdooodiar xatBelas [éyspsros | is 700 spd mdvreay 
dpllorav éxerySejuazos,)) and after returning home influenced King Attalus I in favour of the 
Athenians; the words =v Bbiepoy oyolas[rdy in 1. 13 sugyest that he came under the spell of 
Evander, who succeeded Lacydes as head of the Academic School.7 


74 In the Latin letters the School is termed secta Epicuré 
(L 4, 0) or Bpicurar (I. 4g), in the Greeke,.oaly (I 46) + 
the phrase. choras Epicoraus appears ia CI X-2971 = 
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In advanced education: also philosophers took an important part, though their popularit 
tended to;wane as that of sophisis and rhetors increased.) In the remarkable document anpreel 
at Pergamum in 1034 and edited with a masterly commentary by R. Herzog,9* comprising an edict 
isued by Vespasian on December 27, A.D. 74, granting immunity from billeting and taxation, 
togeiher with other privileges, to larpot, cadevral and larpadeirrat, followed by a rescript of 
Damitian denouncing [avaritiam medicorum algue] fracceptoram in instructing slaves (aug]endae mercedis 
gratie, philosophers are not expressly named, while the Edict of Diocletian, which in Ap. gor 
prescfibed the maximum payments chargeable for all commodities sold and all services rendered, 
the chapter de maredihas eperarorams while including the item frp Grok ober. bedp drwy 
jabhyrod peqvucin (Bypdpia) ov", does not specifically mention philosophers, They did, owe, slay 
Mieading ‘role in some at least of the Movaria—Acaciemics, or Institutes for Advanced Study— 
Which existed in the Hellenistic and Roman periods.0 ‘The most famous of these was that at 
‘Alexandria, founded by Ptolemy I Soter and favoured by Hadrian; its members, divided into 
sections or clasts, one of which consisted of philosopher, enjoyed the privileges of dréleu and 
cirais. ‘Thus an inscription of Antinoe, probably of the third century a.p., honours Dionysodorus, 
réw [év xix) | Movoelan arrovpié| nae dred | TRaravucdy sed owbo and a certain Fronto, rv ev 
7B |Mowosin si] curl ptiew onsite | re “A(\leéax[8]pra||[eae, appears in an. inscription 
of Saryschlar in Lydia.o* Elsewhere also the phrases ry év 7 Movoeia || [verrou|uérww arehav 
Pdoosduv,99 Toh ded Movaelay [qhAoaddo|v,!° and [fi laddou ded Movaeiov'™* probably refer to 
the Alexandrian Academy, But J. H. Oliver has shown'e? that the titles <éy éxi rot Movotoful, 
borne by Cassianus, also called Synesius, on a third-century base at Athens (/G I]¢ 3712}, and 7a» 
des Movociov dddovdon, given 10 T. Pompeius Dionysus (16 TT gto), refer 49 ‘the Athenian 
‘Movsetor, the University of Athens organised under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; ‘the philosophers 
dé (rot) Movoeov are’, he claims, ‘the incumbents of the philosophical chairs at Athens’, So also. 
J) Keil has proved'*s that an honerary inscription at Ephesus set up about the middle of the second. 

ntury A.D, by of zepl ra Movociov aiBevzul and a reference in a grave-inscription to of v "Edo, 
rb zo Moveeiow larpal paint to the existence in that city of a Movoeior in which maevral and 
doctors formed two sections; whether philosophers were included in the former class ar constituted 
8 separate section we do not know. 

‘The close assnciation of philosophy and medicine is illustrated by numerous examples, literary 
and epigraphicalm  Empeducles was noted both as doctor and as philosopher; Socrates’ mother 
Phaenarete was a midwife, a fact which feft clear traces in his teaching and his terminology, and 
‘Aristatle’s father Nicomachus was a Stagirite doctor, who traced his ancestry back to the Mesicnian 
healing god Nicomachus, son of Machaon and grandson of Asclepius. Galen of Pergamum under- 
\cent 4 philosophical training before devoting himself to medical study and practice, and maintained 
throughout his life a keen interest in philosophy; one of his minor works is entitled “Ors 3 dpurros 
larpis nal du\doodos, and another's summarises his many contributions to philosophical literature. 
Tn Rome lived Ortesinus, drip dpurras, tarps 3¢ rir réony, de Adyoes didoaddoes wal “lee Meupaords 
(JG XIV 1900), and a portraiteherm commemorated Asclepiades (ibid. 1142), the philosopher- 
Heros of Petes in Bithyrda, who lived and practised in Rome, ‘The Council, People and Gerusia 
of Rhodispotis in Lycia conferred outstanding honours on Heraclitus, Rhodiapolite and Rhodian 

‘Asclepius und Hygiea, zpdiror an’ allio larpie nal ovrgpadda. wal oxy|rie Fpywv 
Gidooodias, || Sv deeypadar tarpindy romusreor | “Opypor <lmai!*® and an interesting 
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inscription of Pisidian Antioch describes C. Calpurnius Collega Maceilo, a Cristian fookeinjs 
(curialis) of the fourth century, who died at the early age of thirty, as frfropa & rots Beka “ABnwataw 
perros KAlpur Exovra?], | ra [ddruvos wal Bémmpdraus x. aléposuerov?], | dpxvacpdv dv 
Abyous al dpyois ni. Imrraxpdiraus rol Awijoavra?} (CR XXXII 2ff.), Other cases are more doubtful. 
‘The city of Sosandra in Lycia honoured Menecrates, uféyas | {Jerpsy wal dal[ doo] 6Jov (IGRIV 1359), 
who may be the same as Tiberius Claudius Menecrates, to whom, darpdx w wai iSias dayanis 
drapyots larpucfs Kriorns ev BiBNois pus’ and sae davriy alpendexn, his yrejpquos erected a pGor 
ct Romeo?” Bur the identification is dubious, and even the restoration #A{daop]ow is uncertain, 
as we see by comparing an cpitaph of Lydae in Lycia commemorating Aminias, or Aristobulus, 
‘yelviperor larpdy recov nai SAdddoyor.°% “The Roman epigram é0éSe Keira dip moMay 
Rerdfwos Cu | Houmfuos Aioudis xépyar’ Exwv codinste4 may refer to. doctor or a philosopher or 
‘one who was both, though the obvious echo of Iliad, X1.5t4, tyzpés pie dvip wohaw dirdfios Eww, 
supports the view that he was a doctor. A remarkable philosopher-poct of the time of the Flavians 
and ‘Trajan, on whom recent epigraphical studies have thrown fresh light, is the Athenian 
Sarapion, whom his grandson described -as (Zapaztwvla XoMeldyp>x[oyriv ai ¢:}\dcodov 
Sraix|éy] (IG 11+ 3796, 3631) on a monument on which he inscribed Sarapion’s poem dé offer 
‘medici moralibus,* which is in the best tradition of the Hippocratic oath, He was a friend of 
Plutarch, who introduces him into several of his works, especially the De Pythiae oraculis, in which 
he figures prominently and is acclaimed as one who has revived the old custom of expressing 
philosophic truth in poetic form (402 E, F; of: 396 F). 

Occasionally, or perhaps normally, the Athenian epheboi at the close of their course made 
a present of books to the ‘Library in the Ptolemaion’, which they presumably used for their instruc~ 
tion or recreation. It is recorded that the epheboi of 117-16 .c. dedicated [BuJBNa éxalrav ets 
tip Bo Nobijey |v pcre xard 73. yrighopus 6 Ocodwpidys [eipaileds| etrer,' and that those of 28-5 
dedicated BuBNa eis pr ev [rodeunica iieyy éxarév kari | [6 dhideoua,"3 and a mutilar 
passage relating 10 those of some year ¢. 44 B.C. seems to refer (6 a similar gifs It would be 
In¢eresting to have a list of the books comprised in such a present, and to see what part, if any, 
philosophical literature took in it, but the decrees in question do not enlighten us beyond indicating 
that on the last occasion the gift included one or more plays Ei}penlé[ov and a copy af ri]v ‘Dudda, 
no doubt as duplicates or in replacement of worn or lost copies. We possess, however, a con- 
siderable fragment of a book-cataloguets of the late second or early first century a.c., which may 
relate to an ephebic presentation; in it the dramatists (Sophocles, Euripides, Achacus, Crates, 














Diphilus, Menander, etc.) predominate, but the Bvk\]eov Aloydnjs of 1. 10 is probably the 
dialogue of Euclides of Megara which’ bore this title. Another fragmentary booklist"? of 
100 n.6. gives us a glimpse of the contents of a Rhodian library, for which the gymnasiarchs 
apatenlly badivome esporiblliy; anther! names are arranges i alphabetical onde [Demat 
(Phalereus)}, Hegesias, Theodectes, Theopompus of Chios anda second Theopo ‘but the 
only work which here concerns us is Theopompus’s Karadpojs) vfs [draves] SuarpiBis. Very 
diffrent is the lst preserved ina: papyrus" of the early third century fron Memphiay here: philo. 


0s 1G M8 1029. 85. For the date see Dissmoor 
Archins of Athens, 290, J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, XVII 





see IGXIV 1759, Ch PIR 11 218, 10.987, JGR T 286, 


TAM A 147 = JGR UD 534. 
JG XIV 1951 = IGR T 395 i 
whether the eiriiy 0 ex>iérendor of 1G XIV 942 (Ostia) 





TG M+ 1041.23 f. For the date see Dinsmnoor, of. ci, 


‘ras pilose an walla doctor; {thik wo. 
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vers tranalatia of Oe ola fo}aurrip | Opal d 
Frfe ai ddreir aul dvdinvorr | loos [éale (Hl. 25-7) by "hike 
8 savior got, fet him rake bimsell the equal of slaves 
and of paupers, of the rich and of rulers of mex’, Does 
it not rather mean that the doctor should treat all men 
alike, ‘regardless of status anil of wealth? | Another 
fragment of Sarspion’s poetry i preserw 
ill HL no: Hse; forts emma ser 

ing p. 240 

TDiades SVT a7 ay 
fragment containing party of IL. 
2046 by Mecit (Hlspera, XV 219 6), who in the following 
year published (Heerit, XVL 170 fh, no. fi} farge 
fragment bearing the opening lines of the decree. Cf. 
ALE. Raubitichek, 474 XLIX 435, 0-5, M.T. Mitsos, 
AE 95-1 48 Uh 19. 
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A, Maturl, Noote sllge is he lacoby. F Gr His 
nos ay Tah os a8 Ty ile on, Grin 
immer, 11195 f, 963, RE Suppl. V 825, G, De Sancti, 
Rw AULA ogi Ie uncertain whether the names 
Dionysius and Democidas in col i are those of authors 
or tit ited (op. eit, no, 45 Grom, 
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(perhaps that of no. 14) and recording donors’ names. Gf. 
AL Segre, Riv Fil LXUL a4 LV 40. 
teis-Wilcken, Grondetge, T (a) 8 1, no. 155; 
¥. G, Kenyon's examination of the literary fragments 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus (ZA VII 139 ff) ahowed 
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‘orators as Thiiylides among: the historians. The same 
ir true of Platn among tle philooophers; and here Iti 6 
rae of “'Ecliqne fist and the rest nowhere™* (p. x36). 
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sophical works by Aristotle, Theophrastus, Posidonius and others form the great majority in what 
appears to be a private collection rather than « public library, 

“Most of the inscriptions naming individual philosophers fall into one of four classes ; (1) decrees 
conferring honours and privileges; (2) honorary inscriptions, often engraved on the bases of statues 
of the philosophers concerned ; (9) epitaphss and (4) names inscribed on busts or herms indicating 
the persons portrayed. Of the rst, third and fourth classes 1 have already given some examples, 
but the second calls for some further remarks. We may distinguish three types: (a) honours paid 
by states or other public bodies, e.g. to T. Pompeius Dionysius at Athens (/G II* 3810), to M. 
Aurelius Olympiodorus, reyenfévra Aoyiorea nd ris Baovkelas «is dexaeriay at Troezen (IG IV 796), 
to Flavius Maecius Dionysodorus at Antinoe (see p- 138), to Ti. Claudius Paulinus dvzifraiay] ris 
roMwreiae at Pergamum (46h Ber! 1932 (5) 429. 2), and to Apaleius at Madaura, below whose statue 
stood the inscription [Phlilosopho|[Pl]atonico| | Ma}daurenses|cives||ornament{o]|suo dd. p, [p.] (Ann. 
Ep, 1919, 36); (6) honours paid by the recipients’ relatives or friends,"¥ and (¢) expressions of 
cétcem and gratitude felt by pupils to their teachers.2* Private inscriptions ofthese last two types 
frequently include a phrase indicating that the erection of the statue has received the sanction 
of the state. Among many examples of type (c) 1 call attention to two, which concern well-known 

hhilosophers. In 1949 the American excavators of the Athenian Agora unearthed a previously 

own, bur long lost, plinth of a seated bronze statue inscribed Kapvediye "Atipséa | “Arrador 
ral. "AppOys Lonodirnor] | dofyranst aterting the regard felt for Garnctdes of Cyrene, now 
‘a citizen of Athens, by two of his pupils, Attalus (later Attalus II, King of Pergamum 139-38 2.c.) 
and his kinsman Ariarathes (later Ariarathes V, King of Cappadocia 162~. 131 8.c.), both of 
whom had reccived Athenian citizenship. Again, A. E, Raubitschek has recently shown how 
amich fight is thrown by the skilful comparison and restoration of a number of Attic inscriptions, 
mostly honorary, on the history and family of the daibpos AvouBouv Bepevucidys of IG TI 3807-9 
(which he dates ¢ 78 2.c,), head of the Epicurean School and a clote friend of Cicero and of 
T. Pomponius Atticus. His statue was erected by Lucius Saufeius, often mentioned in Cicero's 
letters to Atticus, who terms him rév Zavz[od a]@nyn{=v (3807-6; with a new fragment), and probably 
isp by. Aicus’hinwelf (3899), while Appius Soufeius, Lucius’ brother, dedicated a herm, the 
basis of which has come to light in the Agora, portraying Phaedrus, rby ¢avrod [sealhyy]qnjv, probably 
in the Athenian Eleusinion. 

Philosophic training might begin at an early age; the phrase di mpdras dAuias occurs in an 
epigram of Orchomenus (JG VI 3226), dxd ris mparrys Pustas in an honorary decree from Bran- 
thidae (IBM gagbt4) and day eeirai véos in the epitaph of a Stoic from Patrae buried at Athens 
(UG 11> too6a), while an insription of Chaeronea commemorates an in[eAj | go\Sonpoy érdy [xB 
(IG VIL 3425, if the restorations are correct), and a metrical epitaph from Gythium contains the 
couplet “lrralos evibe ZdnBlels érm Linas Bexlelndire letra rip Movacey quods éx” dxpor odie 
(GV (1) 1186.76), Nor was philosophy confined to men; an inscription of Apollonia in Mysia 
honours, Méfy}mMalv gAdlooder Miys[ov] | dAoodsov Buyalrépa, Myvialv ‘$o|loddow yofeaiea] 

" pigram from Nicaca in Bithynia commemorating a Christian aun is headed 
"Arsla didoadderr (AM XXXVI (03), and the adjective Giddangos is applied toa woman in 
Paros (IG XII (5) 292.6) and, it: the ‘superlative degree, to two women honoured at Sparta in 
Imperial times (GV (1) 598 £). 

Philosophers did not necessarily devote themselves wholly to contemplation arid to teaching; 
many of them played active, some even leading, roles in the life of their communities, We may 
cite the Emperors Marcus Aurclius and Julian, sév ¢e dusvoplas Baodedorra (OGI 520) 135 the 
statesman Demetrius of Phalerum, the hieromeron are of ay M. Aurelius 
Olympiodorus at Troezen, reyyldira Aoyiordy els Bexaeriov (IG TV 796), a [Bud] Blow fvordpyyw 
man Balueduw rob LeBaorod at Rome (IG XIV 1103 = OGI 714), Bit Ase ris aa 
at Pergamum (Ath Berl 1932 (5) 42 no, 2), Boudevral at Antinoe (JBM 1076 = Sammelfuch, 6012) and 
Pisidian Antioch (CR XXXL 2), and a spirrov rat Zvoufs], | dls Pedardpyqy diddbofor || wal erlorge 
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xal_ lovriariy | nad molvorébavoy guAdou|gfo]y giAdmazper wil | Edecrroy odarreerye at Ancyra 
(JHS XLIV 42, no. 76). 2 ss ae eae 

‘The rarity of the word #iAsoodos in Greck epigrams is due to the fact that it is inadmissible in 
clegiac and hexameter verse.'*7 the favourite metres of epigrammatists, though not in iambics or 
trochaics, as, e.g., im the epitaphs otver’ jp pijrup par elneie, fudsoogos 8 & xp) worty,9 and Mépeou 
Tlodrou’ ddootdov, zévrer 4O0v.24 Epigrams therefore often use copes or sofia in phrases 
which sometimes leave us in doubt whether philosophy is indicated rather than medicine or some 
other branch of learning or skills 

"The aim of the present article is merely to illustrate some of the ways in which epigraphical 
discoveries contribute to our knowledge of Greek philosophy andl is exponents.” T close by calling 
attention, briefly and in general terms, to three aspects of this contribution. 

(1) fnscripions render a valuable service in enabling us to identify the porwais of a number 
of philosophers, writers and orators. I content myself with a reference to K. Schefold’s remarks 
on this subject.!s* 

(a) Many important events in the lives of philosophers and the history of the philosophical 
Schools are dated by the names of Athenian eponymous archons. ‘The determination of the 
archonelist for the Hellenistic and Roman periods depends mainly on epigraphical evidence, and, 
Although complete unanimity has not yet been reached, very remarkable progress has recently been 
made, thanks especially to dicoveries made inthe ‘Agora and the researches of American scholars.(3* 

(3) Tt would be interesting to inquire how deeply and in what directions philosophic teaching 
affected the thought and speech and life of the common people of the Greek and Greco-Roman 
world, ‘To assess this influence accurately is beyond our power, but much valuable evidence may 
be gained by a study of the language and thought of the surviving epigrams''s—not so much the 
dainty and polished products of the epigrammatists’ art collected in the Anthologia Palatina as the 
more spontaneous, if cruder, works of lesser artists preserved on stone, often faulty in metre and 
grammar and spelling, yet alfording an insight imto the hearts and minds of those who wrote them 
ond of those for whom they were written, and indicating their attitude to some of the fundamental 
problems of life and death and God. 

Mancus N. Too. 

Birmingham. 

‘a7 In defiance of metre Aristophanes ends a hexameter i the Helleiitic Age (Harvard U.P., 1991), The Athenian 
with goldaodor dyelyew (Eccl 571), which doubtless Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries (Columbia U.P., 
‘exoked a hearty laugh from the audience. /.K. Pritchett and B.D. Meritt, The Chronology of 

nF Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 106 = 1G T* 10826. lenistic Athens (Harvard U.P, 1940), 8. Dow, Haperia, 

IGR AW 628 (Traianopolix). TH 140 ff, J. A. Notopoulos, Hesperia, X1 1 
Kaibel, if (= 4G X11 (9) 954), 104 1s) See R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epilaphs 
Jp UIGR LV Bod), ys (IGE yao}, (Urbana, 1942), pecially ch, TL, A. D. Nock, Seti, 
1G 1 gost, VY 58. 1g, 1388. 9, 8, VE 
Tobie it aisd used occasionally in prom: inscriptions, ©. 
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aca of P. Priedlander’s 
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AL-FARABI'S THEORY OF PROPHECY AND DIVINATION 


Ir is the purpose of this paper to draw the attention of classical scholars to an Arabic theory 
of prophecy and divination which, though known for a long time in the original text and in modern 
translation, has quite escaped the notice of those interested in the history of late Greek philosophy 
and its continuation in medieval Islam, I mean here by prophecy and divination, like the Arabic 
author [am going to deal with, all kinds of apparently supernatural knowledge, concerned with 
the realm of the transcendent as well as with particular events in the future and special hay 

at the present time. The postessors of this knowledge are characterised as individuals of a peculiar 
excitability and a range of imagination which excecds the normal. Attempts at 1g 
phenomena of this kind in rational terms were not uncommon in Greck philotophy from Plato's 
days down to late Neoplatonism. I propose to show that the Arabic theory continues these Greek 
discussions and to suggest that it represents, at the same time, a facet of Greek thought which bas 


not survived in its original context, s 
Al-Farabi (c. A., 870-50), @ well-known Muslim Neoplatonist and Aristotelian of outstanding 


importance in the history of Islamic philosophy,' deals at some length with prophecy in his work 
The View's of the People? of the Best State.) Since, in accordance with the Greek tradition, he connects 


divination and prophecy with an innate faculty of the soul itself, and does not describe it as a state 
‘of possession by supernatural powers, his explanation of these phenomena is linked up with his 
analysis of man and his Neoplatonic-Aristotelian metaphysics. Prophecy is auxiliary to the rational 
Gculty and as such an indispensable ingredient in man’s perfection; divine inspiration (waly)+ 
can be understood as the union of the highest philosophical knowledge with the highest form of 
prophecy; but the primacy of reason and philosophy is maintained, prophecy being confined ta the 
faculty of imagination, which is given a less humble position than in Aristotle's De anima, but still 
ranked us inferior to philosophy. ‘This evaluation of prophecy comes near to Plato's attitude ws 
expressed in Tim. 72, Phaedr. 248d, Rep. IX 571¢f. and elsewhere (of, ©g., the pseudo-Platonic 
Definitions 4r4b 2) and may be compared to Aristotle On philosophy, fr. 120 Ross; it is a fair guess 
that Al-Farabi represents in this respect, as elsewhere, what is ultimately « Hellenistic or Middle 
Platonic tradition which may have been drawn upon by Porphyry; ¢- AbFarib's description of 
the Bela jamin in the Phaedrus in his work De Platonis Philosophia, 22 (p. 10 f. Rosenthal-Walzer). 
But the details in his theory presuppose not only Alexander of Aphrodisias’ De anima,’ but also the 
Neoplazonic metaphysice of emanation in an unusual variation which was, however, accepted by 
many Arabic philosophers after Al-Farabi: the First Cause was at the same time the Plotinian 
One, the eternal creator of an eternal world, and the Aristotelian divine Mind;é and the yois 
ronrxés had become a transcendent entity comparable to the Neoplatonic world-rofs. Most 
remarkable is the theory of imagination adopted by Al-Parabi; its Greek author had probably 
taken as his basis Aristotle’s view af dasrasia as modified by the Stoics but, under Neoplatonic 
influence, given it a new direction, 
Soul is for AL-Firabi—as in the Greek philosophical tradition—the principle of life (hence it 
." vitre, Lie réoilation d'Hermés Trizmé~ 
rer ye er 
his philosophical jitkon of way fs opposed to the 
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‘ond Wit London, 1953). vol. 2 pp. 138. Brockel- 
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pp. 232 tt. 

2 The dasical Ambie language has no word for 
‘eitizen’ zodityg; and the translators of Greek texta had 
to face thie difficulty, Of Sir Hamilton Gibb, ‘The 
Fvolution of Government inv Early Ialam, Stalin Islamic, 
4+ PR, 5-18. 

The paper is based on chapters 20-25 and 27 of the 
work, and mute specifically nn chapters 24 and 25, ‘The 
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by &. Dieterid (Leiden 195), iit 3 German trarlation 
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comprehends a vegetative faculty (dperraej Séoapuc) “and reaches its perfection in reason and 
disciplined thinking. It is made up of several faculties or powers (duwdyeis)—‘parts’ of the soul or 
different ‘souls’ are tacitly rejected—the vegetative faculty, sense-perception, imagination or 
representation, and reason ; with the exception of the first, each of these faculties is associated with 
an appropriate desire, a Bias dpexren) vel dppyrucj. Tmnagination—which interests us in the 
prestnt context ax the seat of prophecy and divination—is, in this section of Al-Farabi's wotk, 
characterised as preserving the impressions (rémow'or rumices) made upon it as a result of the 
activity of sense-perception and cither connecting those images which it preserves with each other 
or separating them from cach other so as to produce either true or false representations of past 
sense experiences within the soul. These faculties are closely interlocked, so that their distinctly 
graded order—which corresponds at the same time to their order of generation—can be neither 
changed nor reversed, each lower faculty being the matter for the one higher in rank, with the 
exception of the rational faculty, which is the form of all prior forms. ‘The same relationship can 
be expressed by distinguishing ruling and subordinate powers within the soul and by establishing 
ruling and subordinate faculties within the province of vegetative life, sense-perception and desire. 
(The relation between the ruling power of sense-perception—elsewhere known as ‘commion sense" 
and imagination is defined in a similar way as by [John Philop.| De an, p. 507.16 ff; of. van den 

h, op. cit.y HL, p. 187.)7 
ks etek ‘way Alexander, following Stoic predecessors, had spoken of reason as 73 aie cis 

nuxdv and can contrast syeovuxdy andl Eryperiede within different faculties of the soul. Thus 
Al-Farabi recognises. a ruling vegetative power (p, 35, 2 #1.) and a ruling power of perception 
(epGrov alabrrxdy, of. Sir David Ross, Parca Naturalia, Oxford, 1955, p. 35), identical with common 
sense (p. 35, 1212), and corresponding subordinate powers. Like Aicrasideny wht porchology 
as elsewhere smooths out the apparent discrepancies within the Corpus Aristotelicum, he localises 
the ruling vegetative power (p. 35, 2 = Alexander, De an., p. 94-18 Bruns), the ruling power of 
sense-perception (p. 5,17 =Alex,, De an., p. 96, 11 i), the imaginative faculty (p. 35, 19 = Alex., 
‘De an, §. 97, 11 4£) and the ruling power of desire (p. 36, 14 —Alex., De an., p97, 17) in the 
jheart as primary organ, thereby following Aristotle's views in the Para Naturulia (cf. Sit David Ross, 
op.cit, p. 61) and discarding what Aristotle maintains in the De anima. Al-Farabi differs, however, 
Peek Exantler—who in one place wants reason to be located in the heart as wel (op. ct, p. 98, 24 6) 
ly not locating the highest faculty of the soul ia any bodily organ at all and thus, as in other 
fanvomdent aspers of i syaten, rather agreeing with Plotinus (Enn. iv, 3-23) By thus selecting 
‘Aristotle’s psychology in the systematic form given to it by Alexander, Al-Farabi has, from the 
very beginning, some protection against being misled by the narrow rationalism of most Stoicst! 
or the late Neoplatonic mysticism and contempt of the priority of reason, keeping the middle way 
while approaching the difficult problem of prophecy and divination. 

‘This impression is strengthened when we look at / description of the faculty of 
reason, the highest perfection of which constitutes human happiness. As the divine mind rules 
the universe, so reasor should govern and control the life of man. No human faculty higher than 
reason can be conceived. ‘The different kinds of reason. (vods) which, again, arc ordered in terms 
of matter and form (p. 31) also occur in a series familiar since Alexander of Aphrodisias’ days: 
the material or passive intellect, vods Uhuds or wadyrnxds (Al-Farabi, p.44; Alex. De an, p. 81, 22 ff; 
5. 10. Mant, p. 105, 19-107, 20), the intellect im acts, war? dvepyeuar (Al- Pe 57.24; Alex, 
Di an. p. 86, 44E,), and the acquired intellect, vos éxderyros (ALFArabi, p.58, 3 — Alex, De att. 
p. 82, 1). The active intellect, vads romruds, is no longer identical with the divine mind (Alex., 
De an, ps 88 24-91, 6; of: Albinus, Luag, p. 165, 21H.), but is described, as it was by Marinus as 
reported by Stephanus hn Philoponus], De an., p. 535, 6, $1 ff, a8 Baysdoids rex 3) dyyelueds, 
sa transcendent immaterial entity placed next to the sphere of the moon and acting as inter- 
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mediary berween the diving Mind and the human intellect in transmitting the divine emanation 
to the human soul once it has reached the stage of the acquired intellect.= But a union of the 
human mind with the active intellect is implicitly (gf. p. 46, 10) and explicitly rejected, ¢f. the 
assage quoted by S. Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juioe et Arabe, Paris, 1859, p. 948, n_ 3, and 
NE Stciniclneider, Ai-Farabi (St. Petersbourg, tH69),'p. to2, where this claim is likened to fabulae 
vetularum’ by ALFarabi.) ALFaribi thus differs in this respect from Plotinus, who is reported 
by Porphyry (Life of Plotims, 23) to have been capable of the unio mystica,'s and the later Neo- 
placonists of the Athenian school like Proclus—whose ecstatic states produced by theurgy are 
Sescribed by Marinus, Life of Proclus, 22.5 Hence an explanation of prophecy as the union of the 
fect man with the divine mind, as an Islamic mystic would have cherished it,** was impossible 
or ALFaribi for thee reasons ali, His roots are in an elie pre-Potnian stratum of Greck 
Plaronism which coexisted with the later morc extravagant forms of Neoplatonism and from which 
he draws his particular stengih, It i insiructve to compare thie auitude with his approval of 
Plato's attitude to politics and his passionate opposition to Plotinus’ advice and that of other Neo- 
platonists that one should withdraw from public life altogether and concentrate on onte’s individual 
falvation. He can appreciate Plato's Timaeus and also Republic and Laws, whereas Proclus confesses 
that he would be happier if Plato had never written the two last-named works,'7 

gorravia, ‘imagination’ or ‘representation’, is intermediate between perception and reason; 
it not only provides reason with material derived from sense-perception but is abo at the service 
of the rational faculty in other ways. But the Neoplatonists were concerned with the xdrw dé: 
as well, ie. with the material provided by the rational faculty (o ‘representation’ which the latter 
then translates into the visible and other sensible images which are characteristic of it. They thus 
Contned what were ultimately Aristotelian ideas (f: De an. IIL, 10, aggba9, 42 44ago) in @ 
Very interesting way; of, eg, what the Neoplatonist Plutarch, flowing lamblichus, has to say 
About the double aspect of davraoia and in particular ity higher form (Ps.-John Philop., De an. U1, 
p. 515, 1211)" In order to understand Al-Rarabi’s theory of divination one must take account 
Of this particular development in the analysis of ¢ayracia, which may well be older than the fourth 
century A.p, and again go back to Middle Platonic sources. 

Now, imagination is, according to Al-Firibi, also capable of an activity of its own, which is 
no longer dependent on the material supplied by the sonses and preserved in the memory, and does 
hot consist im combining or separating this material, ‘This activity comes into play mostly in sleep 
‘nd in dreams but in exceptional cases also in waking life: [vis said to be an activity of ‘imitation’, 
pdunows, a term with which we are familiar in its meaning of ‘artistic representation’ but which 
Shviously has a wider range. In the case of physical states, then, a more mechanical sort of ayrant 
i frst to be noticed in which the images of sense impresions are merely reasorted, But thre 
also a ‘mimetic’ way of treating the same data or the emotions which go together with them, a 
‘creative’ gurracia, ‘Through this creative davraoia a kind of access to metaphysical truth with the 
lielp of images is open, this being a still higher activity of jijijas, which manifests itself in trans- 
lating metaphysical truth into symbols. Examples are given : a wet mixture of the body, an excess 
of moisture among the temperaments, makes the mimetic capacity of imagination imagine water 
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other temperanients of the body. This activity of ‘representation’—by which a whole class of 
dreams is explained rationally—may be compared to the activity of reason in so far ai it does not 
reproduce wetness itsell’; reason grasps the essence of wetness by thinking it, without itself becom 
wet. This applies to representation as well, in so far as it cannot go beyond forming a. men 
image and does not duplicate the experience obtained by the other faculties of the soul. It is 
inferior to reason, because it can express itself only through imagined scasibles which can never be 
a tric as abstract concepts: hence it can imagine abstract concepts in the form of sensibles (those 
of sight or hearing, for example) only, ‘The same can be stated for emotions like desire or anger 
or fear or shame, which occur in the appetitive faculty; they can be preserved in imagination 
which in such eaies acts as a kind of memory; but they can also be produced within that same 
faculty, without reference to any real happening, through ‘imitation’. Now it was a commonplace 
among’ the Greeks that emotions produce certain involuntary bodily reactions, and it is scarcely 
necessary to give the exact history af ihip deus hoses shall simply refer to Posidonius," Plutarch? 
and Plotinus.*t But if the ultimate aim is to explain prophecy and divination as an activity 
of garruo(a, it is more important to show the creative power of gavraofa in the case of the emotions 
and their influence on the body, as an analogy t ther activities. Purely imagined emotions 
resulting from jjyois can produce the same reaction in the body as the real event. Features of 
sexual intercourse aire given ax an example.** ‘The same applies to all the other emotions but no 
examples are given. Some can be found in a passage from Porphyry quoted by Proclus, Jn Tim., 
P 395, 24 Dichl+): wai jy wai @awraaia odd rept 13 odyn mabhipara imepydCerw map’ abri wévyy 
‘Ty dauriis evépyecaw ~ jointly yap rs davraatieis 76 aiaypiv Kal épublpos éyévero, Kai éhoBri0y Sewod twos 
Sevoiay Pew cal dypdv rd adja dmédyve, wai ri piv rddly wept 7 dpa, airiov 84 rovrww 78 ddvrnoua, 
cobs doen wal poxdeiaus xpnoduevov dMNé 7h mapeiine pdvov évepyyjoay. But in the passage of Proclus— 
and in the Arabic passage of Avicenna referred to above, n. 22—this kind of argument is 
wed asa steppingestone to the demonstration ofthe powibility of miracles,” Here, on the contrary, 
it is used in a rationalistic explanation of a seemingly supernatural phenomenon. Finally, in this 
section, ALFarabi quotes the example of a man who gets up in his sleep and hits another man, 
gets up and runs away, driven to such actions by the strength of his imagination produced through 
itation'. This is again an observation used by Hellenistic philosophers already, though for a 
different purpose, and. preserved, for instance, by Sextus Empiricus, Ade. math, VIL, §qoa {Es 
‘To connect ‘imitation’ in its artistic and its wider meaning with the discussion of darragtas seems, 
however, peculiar to the philosophical tradition utilised by Al-Parabi, and | have not been able to 
find precise evidence for it in extant Greek texts although it is obviously of Greck origin, Some- 
times the claims of #asraia and pijyoe can be contrasted with cach other, as can be seen from a 
passage in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana, V1 19 (p. 118 Kayser), where Phidias and other 
Grock artists are discussed: garracla raira elpydonro copurépa puujoews Sruovpyds2 Ut hus on the 
whole—since we ate now sulliciently prepared to approach AL-Firibi's description of prophecy 
as produced by jdjeyns within the imaginative faculty of the soul—to be stated at this stage of the 
argument that a few scattered notices about the Platonising hellenistic and Plotinian theory of art 
constitute the best parallel to Al-Farabi’s theory of prophecy, It may be sufficient to point to a 
well-known passage ftom Cicero's Oraior, Il, 7 f (which in its turn is inspired by Plato's Tim, 
azds fl.) ; ‘nec. vero ille artitex (wil, Phidias) cum facerct Tovis formam aut Minervam contemplas 
barur aliquem © quo similitudinem duceret sed ipsius in mente insidebat species pulchritudinis 
eximia quacdam quam intuens in eaque defixus ad illius similitudincm artem et manum dirigebat. 
Ut igitur in formis et figuris est aliquid perfectum et excellens cuius ad cogitatam speciem fmitando 
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referantut ea quae sub ocuos ipsa non cadunt, sic perfectae eloquentiae speciem anime videmus 
Gfigiem auribus quacrimus, Has rerum formas appellat iSéas .. . Plato.= | One may wonder 
sether the Plaronist on whom Ciccro here depends (both Antiochus of Ascalon and: Posidoui 
Tine tren imentioued as possible sources) combined jljmass and garrania ins way comparable to 
AUFarabt, To take art and prophecy together may not have been uncommon since the days when 
Plato treated poctry and prophecy as comparable phenomena in the Phaadnis, 

Belure approaching prophecy and divination, Al-Farabi says a fow more words about the 
working of damania under normal conditions. Man can also reproduce the data of his reason tn 
sertble form, through ‘imitation’, within his imaginative faculty. It reproduces then the intelli- 
Kibilia of the highest perfection through the most excellent sensibles, as for example things beausifal 
Sees lL As auch objects of intellectual knowledge he mentions the First Cause, the immaterial 
things, the heavenly order. Defective inteligbilia, om the contrary, would be reproduced by the 
lowest sensibles, as for instance things ugly to look at.2* 

Great prophets and seers are, then, superior people whose gavrania is, particularly powerful 
and feat the same time provided with material by a particularly powerful intellect which has reached 
ihe highest metaphysical knowledge of which human beings are capable, ‘The working of this 
Prophetic gorrante in all its possible aspects is then described. ‘The Neoplatonic features in 
ueabi's analysis of the soulr—L mean the active intellect in its importance for both, theoretical 
id practical reason®# and the flow of emanation which reaches them through this ‘sun’ of the 
dare now, tightly, emphasised, In persons whose temperament, whose bodily constitution 
jr apr to favour the growth of imagination'® there will be a further overflow from the rat 
faculty to the imaginative faculty and that faculty will be connected with the active intellect as 
Wall.” Tar ahis way, the imaginative faculty will beconte acquainted with both the particulars with 
‘which practical reason is concerned ay the results of theoretical insight. - It will sweat this ‘material’ 
Heike ame way as the activity of imagination has been described before: it will reproduce the 
ietract intelligibitia in sensible symbols through ‘imitation’ and will imagine the particulars of 
the present or Of future times sometimes as they actually aré or will be and sometimes in symbols. 
Ti i however, concerns only divination by dreams and prophetic powers which become alive 
tiie imaginative faculty during sleep. Aristode’s cautious attitude towards, phenomena of this 
Kind seems to be abandoned (it was evidently not appreciated in lace Greek philosophy) yet there 
pene davnation of particulars in this state than reproduction of divine insight. ‘That kind of 
prophecy is more particularly reserved! for the waking life of extraordinary individuals, whose 
humber ia small and naturally restricted, 1 quot The imaginative faculty may be extremely 

eet invan individual and developed to perfection. ‘Then the sensibes which descend upon the 
Fagination from the outside will not overpower it 20 as to absorb it completely and make it 
txeltsively provide material for te rational faculty in whose service itis, But once there is in the 
Pelanative faculty in spite of its being kept busy by these two activities a considerable surplus 
enabling it to perlorm its 9 activities? then the state of the imaginative faculty while being 
Kept busy by these two activities iy the same in waking life ws during sleep, while it is ent off from 
aeons et ivitie."» Now. most of the intelligibilia which reach this extraordinary, powerful 
imagination from the Active Intellect appear to it in visible form, ag a result ofits reproductive or 
sieve’ capacity which has been explained before. Tts working in the caso of prophetic vision 
is described in detail, and based on Al analysis of the soul as to be expected :1* “The objects 
“rimagination are in their turn impressed on "common sense”. “Their impressions having taken 
aed in common sense”, the faculty of sight is affected by them, and they are iimpressed on it 
Frnt that state of the faculty of sight arise impressions in the bright air which is near to the eye 
And permeated by the ray of vision. Once visual images have appeared thus in the ait they are 
jaa directed back and impressed on the faculty of sight which resides in the eye, and then reflected 
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back to “common sense” and the faculty of imagination. And since all these processes are ¢on- 
tinuous, the objects of that kind which the Active Intellect has provided become visible to that man.’ 
‘This experience produces a blisfal joy of a unique kind: ‘When it happens that the imaginative 
faculty “imitates” these objects by imagining sensibles of extreme beauty and perfection, then the 
man who has that sight comes to enjoy overwhelming and wonderful pleasure and secs wonderful 
things which are in no way whatever to be found among other existing things.’ A man who 
thus in waking life has reached the utmost perfection of his imaginative power can be called a man 









gifted with prophecy (mbmcwa's), since he is aware of particulars, present and future, and 
things divine in symbols of outstanding beauty and perfection. “This is the highest perfection 





which “imagination” can reach, and the highest level accessible to man on the strength of this 
faculty. ‘Thus prophecy is understood in rational terms and, moreover, as ‘auxiliary to. the 
rational faculty’, Philosophy is in a higher place than the different religions and has everywhere 
the same truth, whereas the religious symbols produced by the imaginative power of sectional 
prophets vary from land to land. But before I say a few more words about this side of Al-Farabi's 
theory I have to deal, hiowever briefly, with the yeteaining seen ‘of the chapter on prophecy, 

ibhete are major and minor prophets, and heir differences are described in mime deal 
Of those prophesying in waking life some may be capable of dealing with particulars only, as they 
are or in ‘imitation’, others with the ‘imitation’ of immaterial and divine things exclusively, [we 
transpose this to the philosophical level, Al-Farabi would consider neither the pure philosopher 
like Plotinus nor the man of action alone as perfect specimens of the human race but only the man 
who is both;s* and thar this was really his view becomes perfectly clear in later sections of his work? 
But apart (rom this there is a whole host of defective representatives of prophecy, and one’ would 
like 10 know whether Al-Firabt in reproducing this classification was thinking of definite Islamic 
examples,1* and which persons or features of Greck life. were described in his source, whose loss is 
really regrettable, Some divine partly in sleep, partly in waking; some imagine all “these things’, 
but do not visualise them, A lower lass, again, divine in sleep and communicate their experience 
in symbolic verbal expression, in allegories, enigmatic language, ete, "The Greek ancestor of 
Al-Faribi may have dealt with oracles in this contest, Far below these two classes are others; 
some of them receive particulars and visualise them in waking life but do not receive the intelli 
aibilia;some recive the inteligibilia. and visualise them in waking life but donot recive particularia 
some receive some things and vinuaise then to the exclusion of others (p52 16). ‘Some (om 
2 few fines) reeeive only sorhe particulars and theae are the majority: there a dlfierence in quality 
ty be noticed among the representatives of this class as well With this attempt to arrange the 
different kinds of divination in a systematic order AL-Faribi again continues a discussion which 
had been going on in ancient philosophy for a very long times we find traces of it in Cicero's De 
divinatione, Yor example, or in Plutarch’s essays about the Delphic Oracle or in Tamblichus’ De 
‘mysterits; but as far as T can see nothing which corresponds exactly to What we read in Al-Farabi's 
work, It may also happen, he adds, that the physical constitution of people changes in certain 
circumstances s0 that they thus become capable of receiving some of these things from the Active 
Intellect, sometimes in waking life and sometimes in sleep; in some this capacity lasts for a longer 
time, in others itis soon lost. ‘There are, in given circumstances, also reactions of the imagination, 
based on disturbed bodily states, which one should not mistake for true prophecy: the experiences 
of these people are not true and their fancies do not correspond to any reality nor do they imitate 
any real, actual things: they are to be classified as impostors or madmen.3 

‘There are then two ways which lead man to metaphysical truth, philosophy and prophecy, 
there being no doubt about the primacy of reason; what the religious tradition of Islam under. 
stood as revelation (zahy)4° is interpreted by Al-Farabi in the time-honoured fashion of Greck 
rationalism as established by Pluto, It amounts to a complete new valuation of the religious 
tradition, through an attempt to understand it in rational terms, using Alexander of Aphrodisias’ 
elaboration of Aristotle's De anima, the Stoic analysis of davraoia as taken over by the Neoplatonists, 
and the Neoplatonic metaphysics of emanation in a simplified form. We are informed of similar 
views about poets and artists in extant Greek texts, but there seems to be no trace of « corresponding 
theory of prophecy which 1 make bold to assume must have existed as well, at feast in Middle 
Platonic times. ‘There seems, on the other hand, understandably enough, to be no trace of 
the Greck theories of poetry and art and of the visual representation of gods in ALFarabi's 
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book—vihereas the comprehension of prophery” was of overriding importance for a Muslim 
philosopher. 
‘ALFarabi's theory of prophecy. was only in part acceptable to Avicenna. (80-1037). Since 
the perfect man is for Avicenna identical with the prophet, he cannot be satisfied to confine prophecy 
to imagination alone and to subordinate it to philosophy. And being himself a philosopher and 
upholding the primacy of reason like Al-Parabi (though being nearer to Plotinus than he) he is 
led to identify the highest grade of philosophy with prophecy. He thus revives the Stoic view that 
the wise man is the paves and ascribes 10 the prophet an intellectual acuteness (dyxivoa) of the 
Higher orden. "There ivan overflow of that highest knowledge from prophetic reason to imagi 
tion, and this prophetic imagination builds up symbols of truth, as ALFirabi had maintained. 
‘Avicenna's view appears to amount to only a slight shift of emphasis, but one very characteristic 
of the difference between ALFarabt and him, | Moreover, sce philosophy and Islam are ene 
‘and the same thing for him and Islam can only be understood in philosophical terms, he describes 
the prophetic intellect as holy intellect (‘ag/ guésf), thus using an Islamic term which has no counter 
ert in corresponding Greck txt, This inlet i of higher sank than the acquired intellect. 
{tis not surprising that the religious opposition to Avicenna’s theistic philosophy was dissatisfied 
with this explanation of prophecy. His great critic Al-GhazeRli (1038-1111), for instance, insists 
that all the philosophers failed to grasp the true nature of prophecy : itis, for him, something unique, 
ratterly beyond the ken of philosophy and accessible to the immediate experience (yedoe dhauy) 
of the mystic only. 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL TERMS IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


‘Tne justification for including this article in a volume dedicated to Sir David Ross must be 
that the tragic poets reflect the psychological terminology of educated Athenian sociery during a 
Period which corresponds almost ceactly Sith the lectins of Socrates and includes the first twenty 

‘ears or so of Plato's life. Of course the tragic pocts wrote in a Poetic language strongly influenced 

¥y Homer and fess strongly by lyric poetry, but they were also influenced by contemporary thinkers 
doctors, sophists, and philosophers. The present study* is confined wo the words psyche, thymus, 
Aardig (and its synonyms), phren|phrenes, nous, 

Tr may be usefil frst to note the range of usage of these words and secondly to point out very 
briefly the historical development. ‘The range of usages of these words is difficult to define? in 
fact such definition cannot produce boxes into which instances can be sorted but may usefully mark 
Points on the scale of meaning between which any given instance falls, OF the five words, kardia 
and plese: are names for parts of the body, ‘heart’ and ‘diaphragm’.+  Itis perhaps rash to identify 
Ayches and thymos with the cold/moist and hot/dry components of breath, but certainly in. many 
passages of Homer they have some such physical meaning, "Naw, however, is a verbal abstract 
and verbal abstracts in Greek mean not only a process but also the agent or the result of the process; 
4s process, it means ‘appreciating the situation’ in the military sense in which appreciate tnvolves 
alo making a plan; as an agent, it means ‘the appreciating mind’ ; as a result, it means ‘ihe plan 
or thought’ which results from the appreciation, By analogy, I suspect, with nour the other words 
also cat be used for mental processes and results.as well as for agents; thymes can already mean 
‘thought’ in Homer, Aardia ‘courage’ in Archilochos, and phrenes intention’ in Solon. ‘Tie full 
Possible range of meaning it: (a) part of the body, (6) psychological agent, (¢) psychological proces, 
{d) result of psychological process. But these meanings fade into one another and any particular 
instance may be difficult to classify precisely. 

A physical part or constituent of the body can be a psychological agent in early Greek just as 
cornland can be the godess Demeter, navigable water the god Okeanos, or a growing tree a nymph, 
Another distinction which had not yet been drawn clearly is the distinction between. emotional 
and intellectual activity. Thus phrenes, ymos, and Avadi¢ to a large extent overlap in Homer 
(although phrenes is more often used in intellectual contexts than the other two), and soos ean have 
aan adjective apenes to describe Ajax’s ‘stubborn way of thinking’ (Iliad 23, aan Psyche, the word 
with the greatest future, has the least psychological extension in Homer. It is the breath blown, 
out in death, which survives as a shadowy replica of the man. But because its absence means death 
its presence means life; and Achilles can speak of “staking psych’ (Iliad g, 322), So in the seventh 
century poets pehe is the living soul or life;$ in the sixth century poets payche can feel emotion. 
Parallel to this development in poetry we can probably assume that for the Milesians pryche waa 
both life, the source of life, and the source of movement. Sull probably in the sixth century psyche 
develops in two new directions. One is Pythagoras’ transmigration of souls; for his use of piyehe 
the slightly younger Xi need gives contemporary evidence (B 7); when Pythagoras saw a man 
beating a puppy, he told him to stop, ‘for itis a friend's psyche, which | Fecognised when 1 heard 
its voice’. ‘This psyche is individual because it is recognisable in'a new shape, it feels pain, and has 
control over the voice, Secondly, Heraclitus distinguished not only reason and pasions’ but alse 
knowledge and sense Perception: its the function of payee to understand the language of the senses. 
(B 107), and the battle Uymos (the source of desire) is lost at the price of piyche (B85). 

Such very briefly is the pre-history, A new addition to fifth-century thought is the empirical 
Knowledge of the doctor. | Itis primarily Diogenes of Apollonia and the two doctors influenced by 
him, the authors of lis, etc and of Sacred Disrase, who show some influence on tragedy, and they 
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work was known in Athens from about 430. Diogenes, according to Aristotle (A 20), equated 
pocke and air, and ‘therefore the poyeke has knowledge and can initiate motion’. ‘The author of 
‘Sacred Disease’ (17 ff.) does not use the term psyche (perhaps because of its eschatological colour) 
and denies intelligence to plrmes and kardia; for him the brain is the essential organ, the centre of 
sensation, feeling, thought, and movement; it interprets what arises from the air and reports to 
the understanding (synesis). In Airs, ete., for the first time perhaps, soma and poche are cl 
contrasted as body and soul (2g); ‘uniformity of climate goes with slackness and variation wit 
endurance both of body and of soul’, Moreover, the qualities of courage, etc,, are described by 
the neuter adjective with the definite article (24) 'the brave and the steadfast would not be in the 
pycke’. The use is modelled on the similar use of ‘the hot, the cold, the sweet, the bitter? 
jhysicists and doctors, and signifies a material constituent for which another could be substituted. 
Friis implies a material pyyche contrasted with a material oma and uniting psychic activities as the 
soma unites bodily activities. 

In the tragedians pocke may mean (a) life or life soul asin Homer.7 Evade in E. Suppl. (1024) 
will not betray Kapancus by her psvehe, by going on living.* Ajax tells his son to ‘cherish his young 
psyche’ (539), his whole living person; in the same physical sense the infant Orestes wore away his 
‘nurse's payihe (Cho, 749), the adult Orestes, iC he fails to obey Apollo, will pay with his own psyehie— 
he will be tortured by disease to the end of his life (Che. 276)’—and the banqueters in E. Jon (1170) 
filled their porle with good food. Psyche may also anean (6) the soul after life as in Homer.i¢ 

Payche (6) as in the lyric poets can be affected by sorrow, anger, pleasure, joy, lave." Four 
Euripidean passages are interesting here. Hippolytos (1006) claims ‘to have farthenos psyche’ a soul 
unaffected by sexual attraction, and this is an enduring characteristic. Phaedra’s psyehe is bound 
to Her bed by. grief (160) and Medea’s nurse (108) wonders what her piyche “deeply teeing, hard to 
cheek’, will do. In both these passages psyche besides feeling emotion stands for the person who 
feels the emotion; it is not a synonym for Phaedra or Medea but signifies them in their psycho- 
logical aspect. ‘The contrast between soul and body underlies this use. Similarly, where Pindar 
(0. 4, 38) says simply that Tantalos is astray from happiness, Euripides restricts the verb by an 
internal accusative and says that the man who has lost his fortune is “psychically astray from. his 
former well-being” (Tro. 640). In these passages psyche means @ particular feeling soul. This is 
emphasised by the grammar in S. Phil. 712, where the chorus say of Philoctetes: oh eAéa Yard, dr 
jmn8? olvoytrou mayaros aby, ‘wretched soul, in that he never even had the pleasure of wine’. 

Change of grammatical person is also found in E, Or. 466: ols, dh réAawe xapbia yang) + dy, 
dnédun" duos of wadds. Here, however, Orestes is not addressing # fecling son! like Philoctetes 
but a daring or enduring soul.” The traditional Homeric address to the enduring soul (kardia, 
thymos), which continues in the second person, is found in S. Trach, 12607 & yuyy) oxhnpd .. « dvdrave 
Bory. ‘Psyche (d) as the organ of daring, courage, amd endurance perhaps takes its origin from such 
Homeric phrasrs as ‘staking psyche” which isupis the possession of these qualities; then Tyrtacus 
(9, 18) speaks of “stking psyche and enduring thymos’; then psyche is equated with and substituted for 
‘enduring thymos', and is commonly so used in tragedy, Pindar, and prose.'s So Haimon (S, Ant. 
707) contrasts ‘having pryché with ‘haying. tongue’ and ‘being wise’. 

Iphitos in E, Suppl. 1102 says that nothing is pleasanter for an old father than a daughter, 
‘men's pywhai are greater but less gentle in endcarments', The great psychai of the sons are enduring, 
daring, etc, The daughters’ pryckai have an intellectual element (¢) which thinks out how to please 
their fathers, ‘This sense is not found in Aeschylus although we have noted it already in Heraclitus. 
But the guard in S. Ant, 207 is addressed by his povte, which places alternatives before him, 
Odysseus instructs Neoptolemos to deceive the pycke af Philoctetes with fictions (55), and Philoctotes: 
describes Odysseus’ training of Neoptolemes: ‘your evil pyeke always looking through pecpholes 
taught him’, Pole here is not # feeling or an enduring soul but a soul with a capacity for con~ 
ing or apprehending plans. Odysseus’ psiche uses intellectual power to gratify a desire. “The 
control of desire is equally possible: ‘a wise piyche with just thoughts isa better planner than any 
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sophist! (S. fr, 101P).* Alternatively intelligence may be called a constituent of the pyc: Orestes 
knows that Electra’s psyche possesses 73 ovversv (E. Or, 1180). 1B. Harrison in his above-mentioned 
dissertation adds the similar use of ‘the frightened’ in Bacchae 1268. ‘This i the terminology of the 
doctors and implies a psyche made up of a number of different constituents, intellectual, moral, and 
emotional. ‘The Hah balance of these constituenis eas be achicved wad eoiatatied ‘by philosophy 
fust-as the right balance of constituents in the body can be achieved and maintained by medicine.t® 
‘The balance may immediately affect the body: ‘when the body: has given up, pee saves it, willing 
to endure ‘becanse conscious of innocence’, writes Antiphon about 415, planning soul may 
also he the traditional life-soul so that Antiphon earlier could appeal toa jury “to deprive the accused 
‘of the pyche which planned the crime’ 

The belief that the living soul survived after death to be rewarded for its virtues or punished 
for its crimes accounts for a further meaning, (/) the most precious part of the personality, in 
Pindar’s second. Olsmpian (68) : “all who persevered . . . to keep their psyche from injustice, took Zeus’ 
road to Kronos’ palace’. But the meaning is found in Sophocles and Euripides in contexts free 
‘of any such eschatological alluston, when for instance Kreon accuses the guard of ‘selling his psyche 
for_ money’ (Ant. 322) or Theseus tells Hippolytos that he shall ‘never master’ Theseus" psyche 
(Hipp. so4o).* The same phrase, however, used by Oedipus (OC. 1207) when he has been per 
suaded to see Polyneikes has the further meaning: dispose of me in life and death. Near this 
meaning, too, is the curious line in the Antigone (317), where the guard asks Kreon whether the 
news of Palyneikes’ burial bites his cars or his psyche and explains that the docr angers his phrenes 
and the mesenger his ears, Phrenes and payche are here equated as the part affected by genuine as 
distinct from superficial anger; so also when Kreon says ‘you shall riot buy my phren’ (1069), the 
expression is exactly parallel to his earlier ‘you have sold your pyyche’ (922). 

We have noted several instances where psyche means. a Paticular soul, feling, enduring, or 
planning and so stands for the person in his psychical aspects, distinguished from his physical aspects 
‘or body. But in Sophocles and Euripides psiche may also simply mean (g) a person without any 
further emphasis on the soul as distinct from the body than the implied recognition that the soul 
controls the body: ‘The blind Oedipus, asking Ismene to sacrifice to the Eumenides for him, says 
(OC. 408): ‘one payche performing these rites, if well disposed, is as good as a myriad men'.!9 

Finally (/) pyrke, like the other words, and presumably by analogy with them, comes to mean 
& mental pmcess or state, ‘Thus in the dntigone (176) Kreon couples it with phronemu and geome and 
the three mean ‘courage and wisdom and cloquence’,** whereas Haimon in the parallel passage (708) 
quoted above, couples pyyche with the organ glossa. ‘Tyndiareus asks Orestes (E. Or. 526) : what piyche 
had you then, when your mother showed you her breast in supplication?” what was your stite of mind 
that you could endure her prayers without being moved by them. This is also found in Lysist 

‘This meaning is not found in Aeschylus nor does he use psyche for the psychological as distinet 
from the physical side of the personality (the seeming exception (Sept. 1034) comics from the false 
end of the Seiten). Where pggcke comes nearest to meaning personality, it is still phiytical per- 
sonality, but to some extont, as we shall see, the other words fill its place, ‘Tyas once in Aeschylus 
has its Homeric meaning of life-breath (dg, 1388); in all the tragedians it can mean mind it 
att feel fear, joy, elation, love and other emotions; particularly itis the source of courage; it can, 
alo mean courage, dete, or anger.*s | The boundary between courage and source of coutage, 
between desite or anger and that which feels desire or anger, is not clearly marked and we may not 
always be certain which is meant: for instance, when Medea says, 4. Bod, ph ob 4 
rie (1056), Homeric parallels suggest that she is addressing her angey soul, but it is certainly 
arguable that she is addressing a personified Anger—the Anger which later she calls “the cause of 
the greatest humaa ills’ and ‘sironger than her reasoning’ (1079). 

Tn the latter passage, whether in implied criticism of Socrates or not.27 intellect expressed in 
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bouleumata is the victim of her passion, expressed in fHymos, Such moments of decision had par- 
ticularly interested Aeschylus also and he used a variety of images to express them. “These must 
be examined together although they contain kardia and phiren as well.as diymos. In the Prrsee (767) 
‘Dareios says of one of the Persian kings dpéves yap avro® Bynsr axoorpépour. Here temas is a ship 
steered by phrenes, intellect; thymas is the feelings, (The nautical metaphor recurs in a contem- 
porary of Bacchylides 17, 23 dmov odadr redv Zou xuBepras dparav Oupév, which I take to 
tnean ‘the feelings within your breast you no longer control and therefore they are unscrupulous’; 
the metaphor is weaker and phrenes is a part of the body.) The ship may be diverted or propelled 
by a wind: lo in the Prometheus (88) is carried off her course by the mad wind of frenzy. In 
Cho. ag0** the wind is “bitter thymos, weathful hatred’ blowing ‘before the prow of the heart’; kardia 
here takes the place of thrmos in Persae 767 ; phrews in the preceding line seems to be the imagination 
which foresees vengeance, but the exact reading is uncertain, In the moment of decision in the 
Agamemnon, Agamemnon (187) is first described as “breathing with the sudden disaster’; as E. Fraenkel 
says, he let himself be eat cd in the same direction; then he takes the decision to sacrifice Iphigencia 
Gpevrds mda Buoaepi, rporuay KrA. (218). In bolt ccs it is Agamemnon who "breathes’ because 
‘Acschylus stresses his responsibility; in the second his impious Tesire it Goods zporaiey because it 
takes place in the phren (ie. the soul as a whole), just as Antigone is held by gusts of duys dvs 
‘goul-winds’ (S, Ant, 929). The ship is a farther elaboration which introduces the possibility of 
conflict and control into the traditional Homeric idea of courage breathed into a man by a god or 
wrath which he breathes out.+9 

A racing chariot may be substituted for the ship, When Orestes Icels himself going mad in 
the Chowphori (1022), he develops the chariot image of Anacreon: ‘you arc the chariotecr of my 
pth’ Fle supe: ‘am driving my chariot off the course. 1am being overcome and carried away 
by my phrene: beyond control. Pear is ready to sing to my heart, and my heart to dance to the 
ene a wrath.” Phrene here i diseased intellect, the power of control which hus become itselt 
uncontrollable, The imagery then changes from driving to music; fear (of Klytemnestra's Furies) 
will serenade his heart, and his heart will dance to the tune played by Klytemnestra’s Furies (the 
Wrath of 1025 is expanded in 1054 to “my mother’s wrathful hounds’). “This will drive him off the 
course of sanity. ‘The dance is also, as ‘Thomson says, a heightened synonym for the physical 
throbbing of the heart; so when Io is carried off her course by the wind of frenzy, she says ‘my 
heart kicks at my breast in fear and my eyes roll’. We must not therefore follow Fraenkel. in 
rejecting entirely the physical interpretation in a very difficult chorus of the Agamemnon (988 £) + 
J observe Agamemnon's return with my eyes; hut my Umar self-taught sings a Fury’s dirge; man's 
inward parts are not deceived, the heart circling in conclusive motion against the just breast. 
Observation of Agamemnon's return should give rise to joy; instead it gives rise to fear. This is 
one conflict; thymas, the feclings, reacts in its own way instead of agreeing with the eyes; it sings a 
Fury's dirge much as Orestes kardia listens to the song of Fear. ‘The accond eonilict sy as it Were, 
superposed on the physical heartbeats, much as Orestes’ heart dances to the Furies; the heart feels 
certain foreboding and therefore its motion is ‘conclusive’ ; it beats against the breast (cf. To), which 
being mind (pirenes) knows that justice will be done. 

T have lingered over these passages because Aeschylus is concerned to express as exactly as 
possible by imagery and description what happens in these moments of prychological stress, Such 
stresses have their physical concomitants, quickened breathing and beating heart;3* therefore he 
Tbcates thera inthe chert The victim felethat he s going off his coutse, ‘Tas or Fardiael the 
desire or fear or aniger like winds or music. Phrenes, the hard midriif which can be thought of as with- 
standing the panting and throbbing, is the mind which only loses control completely in madness, 

We can then pass on to other instances of kardia and phreies. Kardia very commonly feels 
emotion: int the Hecuba (1129) Agamemnon tells Polymestor to cast ‘the barbarous’ out of his 
heart: ‘the barbarous’ is a constituent of his heart, as ‘the intelligent’ is a constituent of Electra’s 
pyre (Or. 1180). Medea, like Odysseus in the ‘Odyssey, appeals to her heart when she needs 
courage.!© The heart can ilo see, hear, understand, and even speaks but probably only performs 
these intellectual operations when emotion is involved ;2 in particular ‘to speak from the heart’ is 
to speak the truth undeterred by fear. Like the other words, kardia can also mean a mental 
process Or its result: Kreon, when persuaded to bury Polyncikes, says, "I abandon my cherished 
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desire (kardia), so as to do it’ (S. Ant, 1105) sind Medea says (1042), ‘my heart (i.e, my courage) is 
gone’, when she sees her children, = de 

Pires may simply be the physical midritf.¢ "The psycho-physical use in conjunction with 
kardia seems to be confined to Aeschylus (see above). But in Sophocles plrenes have a relation to 
the body: Oedipus has not even grown wits in old age (OC. 804), So in Herodotos (3; 134, 3) 
phrenes increases as the body increases and grows old with it as it grows old. A yet more direct 
‘connection is shown by his statement about Kambyses: if the borly is greatly diseased it is natural 
that the phrenes also should be unhealthy’ (3, 33). This is the view of the author on the Sacred 
Disease, but he speaks of the brain and denies intelligence to the phrenes. 

The commonest meaning, mind, need only be illustrated in certain special uses. (a) In a 
number of pages emotion may distur, damage, or destroy hen without causing complete 
macdiness as in the case of Orestes (see above): when Helen saw Pari 





raris she was driven out of her wits 
by his beauty.?  (L) Various relations between phren and the senses are mentioned. ‘The division 
may merely be between reception by the senses and understanding with a view to contemplation 
and action : Agamemnon's majesty performed its will through the ears and the phrenes of the people.\* 
Similarly the eyes may be the outward expression of the phren: Ajax’ twisted eye and twisted phrenes 
departed from bis plan (ot. 47), and Oedipus made his charge against Kreon with level eye and 
level mind (OT. 598). Or the words heard or spoken may be at variance with the feeling or thought 
which they cause or express. We have already noticed the distinction in the Antigone (g17 f.) between 
superficial anger felt in the ears and genuine anger felt in the phrenas or psyche. A similar contrast 
underlies Hippolytas' famous line (612) ; ‘my tongue has sworn, but my phren is unsworn'. (¢) Without 
this contrast with expressed thought, pre, like Aardia, can be the source of gemuine, sincere utterance: 
“Twill lay bare my phren to my husband’, and so can have moral epithets—true, good, pious, etc.19 

Phren cau feel fear, joy, or anger without thereby losing its intellectual balance, and so perform 
the same function a1 fant, eter? The nune in the Medea (103) spesks of the wild character 
and hateful nature of (Medea's) stubborn phren' five lines before she speaks of her pyyche, deeply 
feeling, hard to check: there is no distinction between the words. Phrenes also, like kardia and psyche, 
any have constituents exprested by the article and the neuter adjective: ‘the scowling and con- 
tracted’ (die, 797), ‘the irritable and the tyrannical’ (Bacch, 670), ‘the swift and the nimble’ (fr, 
1032 N), ‘the proud” (Suppl. 217), ‘the noble’ (Hipp. 1390), ‘the modest’ (Andr, 365), ‘the loyal” 
(SOC. 1488). Eros lives dv 7@ xaxiory raw peviay (Ex fk. 1054). 

Tt is not always easy to distinguish mind from thinking and still harder to distinguish thinking 
from thought. When Hyllos prays that Deianira may got better phrenes than her present phrenes, 
plrmes incans, way of thinking.s' Phrenes can also mean ‘right way of thinking’; Fraenkel so 
interprets reigera dpeniv 73 wav in A, Ag. 175 Herodotos uses the phrase: &fémAwaas ra dperdin, 
“You have sailed out of right thinking’; the metaphor of the ship survives from Aeschylus.s* When, 
however, Teiresias tells Kreon (dnt, (015) that the city is suffering from his phren, phren moans somne= 
thing Jike ‘plan’, and in this meaning plren can have an adjective: “unhappy ones, you came to 
the idea of single combat’ ormudyor dni dpdra (E. Phoen. 1299). 

In the meanings ‘thinking’ and ‘right way of thinking’ now. and plrenes are identical:¥ thus 
Herodotos speaks once of people ‘sailing out of their nous (6, £2, 4) and Euripides in the Bacchae (269) 
having said there are no plrenes in Pentheus’ words continues, hte is a bad citizen who has no nous 
(‘to have nous’ in the sense of to think sensibly is common in prose). Nous meaning ‘way of thinking’ 
can also be juxtaposed with phreney meaning ‘mind’ (E, fr. 212 Nj, and this is probably the explana- 
tion of the difficult réw vom = dyaiven raw dpevdv in S. Ant, 1090, ‘the thinking of his mind’. Further 
f ‘expressed thought’ can be contrasted with nous ‘right thinking’ : ‘this particular sense is senseless’ 

i. 1439). 

In the Antigone passage ‘better nous in his plhrenes* would, according to Teiresias, prevent Kreon 
pouring out his tomas; the contrast between phren and thymos has already been noted in Aeschylus; 
here nus ‘right thinking’ is contrasted with thymas ‘anger’. In the Oedipus Coloneus (859) threats 
are made in anger (Og), but when rows gains control of itself, the threats are gone—1.e, when 
mind controls its own thinking. Nous can traditionally feel emotion although such passages are 
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hot very common in tragedy.ss Two are interesting. "The young nous suffers much when grieved 
(nt. 767); here Sophocles expresses the same idea that we have noticed in the Oedipus Colones 
(Bo4)—wisdom should increase with age.s A different relation between mind snd is the 
contrast between the slave's body (or name) and his free nous.«7 The second passage of particular 
interest is Hekabe’s accusation of Helen in the Trojan Women (987). “My son was surpassingly 
beautiful. Your nour having seen him was made into Kypris. For any folly is Aphrodite in men’s 
views... You were driven out of your wits’ (phrenes: of. above). Nous receives and operates on 
a visual impresion: so the difficult line in the Helen (122) where Teucer answers Helen's doubts: 
"L saw her with my eyes and nous sees’ (Le. recognition follows sensation), and more relevantly i 
a passage which similarly rates virtue above beauty, ‘the criterion is not the eyes but the mind? 
(fr. 9096N). Helen, instead of so interpreting her sensation, was driven out of her wits; her nous 
became passion instead of reason, or more subtly “was made into Kypris': like other weak mortals 
she claimed that Aphrodite had conquered her. 

We have seen that Hippolytos’ ‘unsworn phrex’ denotes the organ of his private as distinct 
from his public behaviour. Nous already in Homer meant an organ of private or mental as distinet 
from public or bodily behaviour.s* So in the Trachiniae (272) Iphitos’ eye is on one thing but his 
nous is elsewhere, and in the Zon (251) Kreousa is in Delphi bat her nous returns to Athens some 
eighteen years before.) Finally, in Hekabe’s prayer in the Trojan Women (886), ‘nows of men’ is 
one of the alternative definitions of Zeus; the allusion is probably to Diogenes of Apollonia, whose 

ir is both god and human nocsis, So in the Helen (1014) ‘the nour of the dead does not continue 
living but has immortal power (gnome: the decision which guides the world, ¢. Diogenes B 3), 
merged in the immortal aither’, In the Supplices (532) the terminology is even nearer Diogenes: 
the pneuma to the aither, the body (6 earth’. Prewma is breath, the air of Diogenes. The epitaph 
on the fallen at Poteidaia (432 .c.) substitutes pycke for prewna: ‘aither received their pryehal, earth 
their bodies’.=* Payche is perhaps a slightly easier word for a public monument since the allusion 
10 philosophy is not quite so clear and it would be possible to think of the souls becoming stars, as 
in Aristophanes’s Peace (832). In two passages of Sophocles, where there is no allusion to any. such 
doctrine, now is nevertheless used as the equivalent of psyche in the sense of particular determining 
soul: Phil, 1208, ‘my fous is bent on blood now, seeking my father’, Ei. g13, ‘my mother’s nous is 
not wont (6.do such things nor would she have done it unseen’, 

“The great overlap of meanings is partly due to the convenience of poetry, partly to the tradi- 
tional use of the same words for mental functions which were in Plato's time differentiated. ‘They 
can all mean feelings or mind, but only psyche, thymas, kardia can mean the source of courage and 
courage as @ state of mind; only phrmes and noas.can mean mind as distinct from the senses, or the 
ongan of private as distinct from public behaviour. (in the sense defined above), and only they 
have the secondary meaning ‘way of thinking’ or ‘right way of thinking’, Because psyche means 
life, living soul, and immortal soul (whatever kind of immonality is supposed for it), i cam mast 
easily be substituted for the person, particularly when the person is described as feeling, daring, or 
thinking, when his mental activities are distinguished from his bodily activities or are regarded as 
the most precious part of his personality; occasionally plren and nous, as we have seen, come near 
to these uses of payehe. These interesting extensions of psyche are post-Acschylean, With them 
we see also the new conception of the mind (psyche, kardia, plirm) as composed of constituents 
described by a neuter adjective and the conception of the mind (nous) as physically composed of 
air, which will ultimately rejoin the air-mind of the world, The earlier Aeschylean psychology can 
truly be called psycho-physical because it is based on the physical phrenes restraining beating kardia 
and panting “ymos, physically registering the emotions whiich are restrained by reason, This is 
4a satisfactory description of the divided personality at moments of decision and in its description 
of conflict between phrenes and thymas/kardia foreshadows the Platonic description of the divided soul. 
“The localisation of all psychological functions in the brain made the physical side of this interpreta- 
tion impossible, and the conflict was transferred in the second half of the fifth century to a psyche, 
Which some doctors located in the brain and some thinkers identified with air; it wes physical 
because it was still as always responsible for life; it was materia! because it was composed of “the 
loyal’, ‘the barbarous’, etc. But it was nevertheless essentially the soul in distinction from the body- 
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DIE STELLUNG DER SCHRIFT “UBER DIE PHILOSOPHIE’ 
IN DER GEDANKENENTWICKLUNG DES ARISTOTELES 


den erregendsten Zeiten der Geistesgeschichte gehoren sicher die zwei Jahraehnte, in 
denen Aristoteles zunachst in der Schule Platons seine philosophische Anregung empfing, um sich 
dann von seinem Lehrer und yon der platonischen Akademie zu lisen und sein eigenes System 
dem scines Lehrers gegenitherzustellen, 

Die folgenden Jahrhunderte richteten ihren Blick ausschlicflich auf die ausgebildeten Systeme 
dieser beiden groflen Denker. Entweder stellte man ibre Ansichten als gegensitzlich einander 

siber oder man trachtete sic irgendwie miteinander xu vereinigen. Das hatte zur Fol 

gerade die Jahre, da beide als Lehrer und Schuler sich hegegneten, flr uns in Dunkel 

cchallt sind, 

Bees Wit besitzen zwar das literarische Werk Platons, aber wir wissen wenig von seinem miindlichen 
Unierricht und von dem Lehrbetricb seiner Schule. Und gerade dic Reihenfolge seiner 
Spatschrifien, die eben in dic zwei Jahrichate fallen, da Aristoteles in der Akademie war, konnen 
wir immer noch nicht mit Sicherheit bestimmen, —Aristotcles kannte natarlich die Schriften seines 
Lehrers, aber er war nicht auf sie angewiesen, um zu wissen, welche Ansichten Platon vertrat, 
Wir wissen auch, da er selbst die Lehre der Akademie in Schriften vertreten hat, die teilweise im 
Altertum weit verbreitet und berthimt waren, Wir wissen freilich auch, daB er in anderen seiner 
Schriften die Lehren Platons bekamplte und seine gegenteilige Ansicht begrindete. Wir haben 
aber von diesen Schriften nur geringe und unzusammenhangende Bruchstiicke. So stehen wir bei 
der Erforschung dieses Zcitratims, dessen Kenntnis uns doch helfen konnte, sowohl Platon wie 
‘Aristoteles besser zu verstehen, vor groBen Schwierigkeiten. 

‘Warden wir mit Sicherheit die Reihenfolge der platonischen Spitdialoge festlegen kénnen 
und wiirden wir die einzelnen Dialoge wenigstens ungefiht auf bestimmte Jahre daticren konnen, 
so hatten wir zugteich zicmliche Klarheit tther den Werdegang des jungen Aristoteles. Was wir 
heute von der Entwicklung der platonischen Lehre wissen, das hat Sir David Ross vor wenigen 
Jahren fbersichtlich dargestellt.« Ebenso kénnte uns aber cine Kenntnis der aristotelischen 
Frihschrifien viel sagen von den Ansichten, die Platon und die Akademic damals vertraten, 

Bei ciner so unsicheren Quellenlage ist jeder Forscher in der groBen Gefahr, daB er sich cin 
Bild yon der Entwicklung des spateren Platon und des jungen Aristoteles macht und nach diesem 
Bild dann dic Quellen deutet. Ich babe kiirzlich darauf aufmerksam gemacht,* da wir uns 
vielleicht bereits da in dieser Gefahr befinden, wo wir noch auf sicherem Boden 2u stehen glauben, 
Durch dic Forschung sind viele antike Berichte zusammengetragen worden, dic wir als Zeugnisse 
der aristotelischen Frabschriften betrachten, Da aber die meisten Nachrichten yon Schrifistellern 
stamimen, welche diese Schriften schon nicht mehr kannten, ist immer dic Moglichkeit des Irrtums 
gegeben, AuBerdem sind unsere Fragmentensammlungen selbst wieder auf Grund unserer 
‘Theorien von der Entwicklung des Aristoteles zustandegekommen, Wenn wir uns jetzt auf diese 
Sammlungen stitzen, um den Inhalt ciner Schrift zu bestimmen, sind wir dann nicht in der Gefahr, 
da wir nur beweisen, was wie selbst vorausgesctat haben? 

Alber viclleicht sehe ich die Gefuhr als zu grof an. Es gibt doch viele Punkte, in denen sich 
dic Forscher cinig sind, Van einem solchen Punkte michte ich hier sprechen. 
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Unter den Titeln der Frihschriften des Aristoteles fillt einer besonders auf. Die Schrift 
handelt “Ober die Philosophie’. Und das einzige wértliche Zitat, das wir aus dieser Schrift 
besitzen, sages: Gare <f dMos dpiuds at Blas, pi) paPquarvcds Bé, wsBeplor rept airod oveow & 
de> ris yap raw ye mleirrww jyiar auvinaw dow dpOydv; Aristoteles kriti 








iert also in ciner sehr 
scharfen Form die Lehre von den Idealzahlen, von der wir allmahlich nicht mehr zweifeln kimnen, 
dai sie Platon selbst in seinen letzten Lebensjahren verrreten hat. 

Es erscheint wohlbegrindet, wenn W. Jagert aus dem bedeutungsvollen Titel und aus dieser 
Stelle schlieft, dali die Schrift “Uber dic Philosophie’ das Programm des Aristoteles verkiindete, 
als er sich von der Lehre Platons ldste und seine cigene Metaphysik auszubilden began. Durch 
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Vergleich mit der Metaphysik kann Jager sogar ziemlich genau die Zeit bestimmen, in der 
Aristoteles die Schrift yerfulte, Nach dem Tode Platons ging er mit Xenokrates und anderen 
Freunden aus der Akademie nach Assos in Kleinasien. Hict, so meint Jager mit gutcn Grinden, 
sind die altesten Teile der Metaphysik entstanden und auch ‘Gber dic Philosophie’. 

Wir besitzen auBer dem wortlichen Zitat, das der Berichterstatter aus dem zweiten Buch der 
Schrift nahm, noch zwei kurze Nachrichten, yon denen dic eine dem ersten und die andere dem 
dritten Buch zugewitsen wird,¢ Das gibt uni ziemliche Sicherheit uber den Aufbau der Schrift, 
Im ersten Buch war eine Ubersicht aber die geschichtliche Entwicklung der Philosophie von ihren 
ersten Anfangen in Mythen und Weisheitsspriichen gegeben. Im 2weiten Buch war die Lehre 
Platons dargestellt und kritisiert. Im dritten entwickelte Aristoteles seine eigene Ansicht tiber die 
Gower und das Welall, Das ist ein Aufbau, wie wir ikn bei Aristoteles gewolint sind. 

Wir haben also mit dieser Schrift cin recht gutes Mittel in der Hand, um die anderen Probleme 
der Frohemtwicklung des Aristoteles zu losen, Diese Ansicht bestatigen alle Forscher, die sich seit 
Jaxer mit der Schrift “Ober die Philosophie’ besebiftigt haben. Sic scheinen den zcitlichen 
‘Ansatz, den W. Jager gewihle hat, fir so gut begrandet zu halten, daB sic ihn nicht in Frage stellen. 
Und sie folgen Jager auch in Aufbau und Bedeutung der Schrift als philosophischem Programm. 
Auch ich habe keinen Grund geschen, an diesen drei Punkten (Zeit, Aufbau, Bedeutung der 
Schrift) zu zweifeln. 

In viclen Einzelhieiten haben freilich Forscher wie Ross, Bignone, Festugiére, Allan, Saffrey 
die Ergebnisse Jagers erganzt und unscre Kenntnis crweitert. Aber gerade diese neuen Unter 
suchungen haben es mir wahrscheinlich gemacht, da wir auch die Frage nach Daticrung, Aufbau 
und Bedeutung neu stellen missen, 
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In cinem AuBatz babe ich kirelich versucht, die aweite Frage zu beantworten.* Ich glaube, 
man kann zeigen, wie die drei Bucher zusammenhingen. Ein Fragment aus Philoponos, dessen 
Echtheit Jager beaweifelt hatte, muB nach den Feststellungen von Bignone und Festugiére doch 
ancrkannt werden, und Ross hat deshalb auch dieses wichtige Stuck in seine Frigmentensammlung 
aufgenommen.s Leider hatte ich bei Abfasung des AuGsatzes die Forschungen Festugiéres noch 
nicht gekannt, Sein Ergebnis hilft das meinige zu stiitzen, Festugitre aberzcugt mich davon, 
af cine Definition der Weisheit (gopla), wonach dieses Wort yon Offenheit (ade) kommt, in 
der aristotclischen Schrift gestanden hat Das stutzt meinen Hinweis, da wir in dem Philo- 
ponostragment den Aufbau des ersten Buches fassen konnen. Diese geschichtiche Uherschau 
uber die bisherige Entwicklung der Philosophie war als Bedeutungsgeschichte des Wortes ‘Weisheit” 
gegeben worden, die selbst durch eine Entwicklungstheorie der Kultur gestitzt wurde. Aristoteles 
nimmt im Unterschied von der periodischen Weltvernichtungslehre der Stoa. eine. periodische 
Teilvernichtung der Menschheit an, Regionale Oberschwemmungen lassen alles Leben bis auf 
geringe Reste untergehen, Die wenigen Uberlebenden retten Reste der alten Kultur, so dab 
Aristoteles uralte mythische Weisheit als Uberreste aus cinem friheren Aion deuten kann, 

Von solchen Resten abgeschen aber beginnt dic kulturelle und geistige Entwicklung der 
Menschen nach ciner solchen Katastrophe von yorne. Weisheit ist den mit der Lebensnotdurft 
Ringenden bereits dic Bestellung der Felder, das Urbarmachen des Bodens. Doch bald erwacht 
auch ihre kinstlerische Gestaltungskraft wieder, und Weisheit ist jetzt die Fahigkeit zu sefaliges 
Form und kanstlerischem Schmuck. Die Ausbildung politischer Gemeinden lift schlielilich dic 
Aufgaben des sozialen Lebens als Weisheit erscheinen, Der im wirtschafilichen, kinstlcrischen 
und sozialen Bercich gesicherte Mensch wird frei fiir das Wissen um sciner sclbst willen. Sein 
Geist wender sich der Natur zu und sucht ihr Werden und Vergehen 2u begreifen. Es ist die Stufe 
der yorsokratischen Naturphilosophie, die Aristoteles hier im Auge hat. Endlich aber erhebt sich 
der Geist ober das Vergangliche zur Betrachtung des Unverganglichen, Ewigen und Sittlichen 
und findet in diesem hochsten Gegenstand scine hochste Aufgabe. Das ist nun die hochse und 
eigentliche Weisheit. Es klingt deutlich durch, da Aristotcles diese Stufe mit Platon erreicht sieht, 

Gemeinsam ist diesen fanf aufeinanderfolgenden Bedeutungen des Begriffes Weisheit, daB sie 
immer vom Gegenstand her bestimmt wind, thr Gegenstand ist der jeweils hochste und erste, 
Nur was als Erstes und Héchstes betrachtet wird, das andert sich im Laufe der matericllen und 
geistigen Entwicklung. In allen ihren Stufen bleibt sich die Weisheit als Wissenschaft vom Exsten 
gleich. Das aber ist genau die Definition, die Aristoteles in cen altesten Teilen der Metaphystk 
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bietet* Auch dort bestimmt er die Wissenschaften noch wie Platon altein vorn Objekt her, und 
das Objekt der ersten Wissenschaft, der Weisheit, ist das Erste, Wir sptiren in dem Weisheite- 
hegriff der Schrift ‘Uber die Philosophie’ noch nichts yon der spateren Unterschcidung zwischen 
Material- und Formalabjekt, welche dann dazu filhrt, die Wissenschaften nach ihrem Formalobjekt 
voneinander zu scheiden, Wir befinden uns in der Schrift ‘ber die Philosophie’ noch anf dem 
Boden der Platonischen Wissenschafiscinteilung. Diese Feststellung paBt gut zu Jagers Vermutung, 
wonach die Schrift gleichzeitig mit dem ersten Buch der Metaphysik anzusrtzen sei, 


m 


Ja, wir konnen sogar Gedanken unserer Schrift im ersten Buch der Metaphysik wiederfinden.'= 
Die erste Philosophie wird dort als Weisheit bezeichnet und ihr Gegenstand sind die ersten Ursachen. 
und Prinzipien.  Dabei erwalint Aristoteles auch einen Bedeutungswandel des Begriffes Weishcit. 
Zunachst hist man den fir weise und Aber die anderen hervorragend gehalten, der ein neues 
Werkzeug entdeckte. Als aber die Fertigkeiten sich mehr und mehr entwickelten, da wurden die 
Dinge hiher geschatet, welche nicht dem Gebrauch allein dienten, sondern der Behaglichkeit des 
Lebens. Wer darin eschickt war, hieB jetzt weise. Schliefilich aber fanden die Menschen Muse, sich 
dem zweekfreien Wissen zwzuwenden, Von den finf Stufen, in denen der Weisheitsbegriff in der 
Schrift ‘Uber die Philosophie’ entwickelt wird, finden sich hier die ersten beiden und die letzte, 
welche die vierte mitumschlieBt. Wichtiger aber noch ist der auch hier deutlich spirbare Gedanke 
cines Bedeutungswandels im der Weisheit im Laufe der Kulturentwicklung. Und wieder 
ist das, was den Menschen jeweils als das Hochste crschien, Gegenstand der Weisheit.' 

Bedenkt man, da das neunte Kapitel mit seiner [deenkritik eine fitr uns fast bis zur Unkennt- 
lichkeit gekirzte Wiedergabe von Gedanken ist, die Aristoteles vorher in einer eigenen Abhandlung 
‘Uber die Iden’ ausfuhrlich dargestellt hatte, so legt sich die Vermutung nahe, dai auch die kurze 
Erwahnung einer Entwicklung des Weisheitsbegriffs auf eine ausfuhrliche Erorterung des gleichen 
Gedankens zuriickgeht, Dann hitten wir freilich die Schrift ‘Uber die Philosophie’ fruher anzusetzen 
aly das erste Buch der Metaphysik. 

Doch bleiben wir 2unachst noch bei der Defitition der Weisheit, Thre héchste (funfte) Stufe 
ist mit Platon erreicht, Er hat mit den Ideen und mit dem Aufweis yon Gegenstinden, die nur 
im Denken sich fassen lassen (voyré) und aller Veranderlichkeit entzogen sind, der Weisheit 
endgiltig ihren Gegenstand gegeben. Es ist das schlechthin Erste und Héchste. Wir durfen 
sicher die Feststellung des Aristoteles nicht im modernen Sinne relativieren. Flr uns enthalt der 
Aufweis der historischen Relativititt eines Begriffs dic Warnung, auch seine gegenwartige Bedeutung 
als relativ zu betrachten. Und der Hinweis, da® jeweils andere Gegenstande dem Menschen als 
die Exsten galten, warde uns vermuten lassen, daB cine spatere Zeit ber dem, was wir als Héchstes 
sehen, ein noch Héheres cnidecken wird. Solch absoluter Relativismus liegt dem Denken des 
Aristoteles fern. Wenn ér auch cine geschichtliche Wandlung des Weisheitsbegriffs kennt, so ist 
thm doch die durch Platon erreichte Stufe eine endgultige. Jetzt hat die Weisheit ihr eigentliches 
Objekt gefunden. 

‘Mag uns auch cine Nachricht von einer scharien Kritik uberliefert sein, die Aristoteles’an 
Platon dbte, wir diirfen daraber nicht abersehen, dali die Schrift ‘Ober dic Philosophie’ you einer 
groBen Hochschateung der Leistung Platons getragen ist. Ubrigens wird diese Einsch: 
Plarons auch noch in den spatesten Teilen der Metaphysik vorausgesetzt. Immer fragt si 
Aristoteles, ob als diese ersten und obersten Prinzipien, die ¢r in seinen bisherigen Untersuchungen 
erschlossen hat, die unsinnlichen Gegenstande anzusehen seen, Und unter diesem Motto, ob wir 
in den Ideen und Idealzablen Platons und sciner Nachfolger die gesuchten ersten Prinzipien vor 
uns haben, wird dann die Ideenkritik gebracht.4¢ Hier zeigt sich noch dic Einschatzung Platons, 
dic Aristoteles einst vertreten hatte und die woh! dem Selbstverstandnis der Akademie cutspricht. 
Platons Leistung ist die Entdeckung der ersten, unrickfiihrbaren Prinzipien des Seins, die er als 
fibersinnliche, unveranderliche Wesenheiten erkannte. In der Schrift “Uber: die Philosophie’ ist 
dicse Einschatzung Platons noch \nangetastet.. Die Entwicklung des Weisheitsbegeiffs wird bis 
zu der Stufe gefubrt, zu der sie Platon ehoben hatte. 

















IV 


Damit ergibt sich aber der Aufbau der Schrift und das Verstandnis ihres Titels. Es geht um 
die Weisheit, so wie Platon sie nach ihrem Gegenstand bestimmt hatte aly ‘Wissenschaft von den 
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gétilichen und unverinderlichen Dingen” 4 dein wal dperdBqra). Die drei Bacher sind 
yon einem einheitlichen, klaren Plan eases Das erste entwickelt den Begriff der Weisheit 
in seinen geschichtlichen Wandlungen. Sein allgemeiner Inbalt bleibt immer der gleiche. 
Weisheit geht auf das Erste und Hichste. Freilich die Ansichten, was dieses. Erste ist, andern 
sich, bis Platon wirklich auf das ontisch Erste st6Bt. So folgt logischerweise auf diese geschichuliche 
Ubersicht, ie nicht cine Philosophiegeschichte im heute ublichen Sinn, sondern cine Kultur- 
geschichte ist, die Darstellung der platonischen Lehre, und zwar der Lehre vorn Ersten, ditt, von 
den Iden und Idealzahlen. 

Wir haben nur das eine Zeugnis Syrians fir cine Kritik der Ideenlehre. Es gentigt uns aber, 
um 2u wissen, dal in diesem zweiten Buch die Lehre Platons aicht nur dargestellt, sondern kritisch 
betrachet wurde, Aristoteles ist nicht mehr der bedingungslose Anhanger der platonischen 
Metaphysil 

‘Aber wirdirfen diese Anzeichen einer Kritik auch nicht Gberbewerten, Dic Inhaltsbestimmung 
der Weisheit als der Wissenschaft von den gottlichen und ewigen Dingen, die Platon gegeben hatte, 
bleibtin Kraft, Es wird sur die Frage anfgeworfen, ob die Iden und Idealzahlen als diese hochsten 
Objekte zu gelten haben, Es fragt sich vielmehr, ob sic wherhaupt selbstindige Wesenheiten sind. 

In der Schrift ‘Wher die Iden’ hat Aristotcles die Gedankengange, mit denen Platon und 
seine Schule die Notiendighet begrandete, Iden und Idealzahlen anzunchmen, cingchend auf 
ihre Beweiskratt gepruft, Ein Kernpunkt seiner Oberlegungen liegt in dem Nachweis, dali Platon 
die logische Unabhangigkeit des ‘Allgeméinbegrifs von seinen Besonderungen zu einer ontischen 
Unabhangigkeit des Aligemeinen von dem Individuellen gemacht habe. Er habe das vom Vielen 
aussagbare Eine (¢ éri roMGu) zu einem Einen neben dem Vielen (2 mapd.7 zaXMd) gemacht und 
so cine logische Unterscheidung zu einer ontischen Getrenntheit (xwpiopds) umgedeutet.s 

Die Nachrichten aus dem zweiten Buch ‘Uber die Philosophie’ genigen nicht, um zu sagen, 
in welcher Form die Ideenkritik dort gefuhrt war. Wir kénnen cindeutig feststellen, dai dic 
Schrift ‘Ober die Iden’ dem A der Metaphysik vorausging.® Aber es ist einstwcilen unmogtich, 
aus der Tatsache der Ideenkritik das zeitliche Verhiltnis der Schrift "Uber die Philosophie’ au der 
Schrift ‘Uber die deen’ und zum ersten Buch der Metaphysik zu bestimmen. 

Das dritte Buch der Schrift ‘Uber dic Philosophie’ entwickelte dann die eigenen Gedanken 
des Aristoteles tiber ‘die gotilichen und unveranderlichen Dinge', Was wir hier aus den Nachrichten 
entnchmen konnen, das hat Festugiére dargestellt. Es ist vor allem der Kosmos selbst und die 
ewigen Sterne mit ihren unveranderlichen Bahnen, was den Blick des Aristoteles fesselt. | Eine 
Weltitommigkeit auliert sich hier, und es ist nock nicht ganz deutlich, wie weit daneben der Gedanke 
dex ersten unbewegt Bewegenden schon anklingt. Jedenfalls ist klar, da Aristoteles ganz im 
Begriff der Weisheit bleibt, den Platon festgelegt hatte. So erklart sich der Titel der Schrift ganz 
von selbst. Thr Thema ist die Weisheit, und deren Gegenstand sind die gottlichen und unverander- 
lichen Substanzen. 

Wenn wir so die Schrift als eine Einheit begreifen, die zuerst dic geschichtliche Entwicklung: 
det Weishelt schildert, um dann ihre endgiltige Gestalt in kritischer Wardigung Platons und in 

rsitiver Darstellung 2u umrciBen, so besagt der Titel nichts anderes als was spaiter die “Erste 

hhilesophie’ besagen will. Es handelt sich um das cigentliche Thema der Philosophie als einer 
Weisheitalehre, um die géttlichen und ewigen Dinge. Nur vom Inhalt her und nicht von der Form, 
so scheint es, miissen wir den Titel verstchen, Es wird fraglich, ob wir ihm neben seiner sachlichen 
Bedeutung, die ihn voll rechtfertigt, noch cine besondere progrimmatische Absicht beilegen diirfen, 
Gewill zoust die Schrift sehon in ihrem Aufbau davon, daB Aristoteles uber Platon hinausgekommen: 
jal, Das verbirgt er nicht, und schon die Anfigung des dritten Buches an das platonkritische zweite 
veigh es, Aber trotz aller Kritik laGt der Schuler scinem Lehrer die Ehre, das endgiltige Thema 
der Weisheit gefunden zu haben. Nur die Antwort glaubt er verantern und verbessern zu missen. 
Wir haben eine eigentimliche Stimmung des Verpflichtetscins und des Abstandnchmens zugleich, 
Ob mun in dieser Stimmung der Schrik. die Bedeutung und Absicht eines eigenen Frogramms 
ausprechen datf, erscheint mir doch fraglich. Werner "fager hatte sich doch wohl au stark von 
‘ndeutig bezcugten Nachricht einer Kritik an Platon bestimmen lassen. Inawischen 
‘cine sehr viel ausfihrlichere und griindlichere Auscinandersetzung mit der Ideenlehre 
in der Schrift ‘Ger die Ideen' erfolgt war. Dort wird der Abstand zu Platon sche viel dentlicher 
als hier, wo die cigene Position in die Ebene cingebaut wird, dic Platon bercitet hatte, Die Frage, 
ob wit der Schrift cine Sonderstellung als philosophisches Programm beimessen durfen, bedart 
Jedenfalls einer neuerlichen Oberprufing. : 

Die zweite Frage nach dem Aufbau der Schrift scheint sich dagegen in Forsfuhrung dessen, 
was Jager festgestellt hat, ldsen au lassen. Wir kénnen nun die Folge der drei Bitcher aus einem 
cinheitlichen Plan begreiten, der zugleich den auffallenden Titel erklart. 
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‘Am schwierigsten: aber darfte die Frage nach dem zeitlichen Ansatz der Schrili sein, | Sehr 
spat ist sie sicher nicht, das hat bereits Jager gezeigt. Sie bestimmt aber die Weisheit noch vorn 
Materialobjekt. Dic hichste Wissenschaft handelt vom hochsten Grgenstand. Die spiatere 
Bestimmung der Ontologic als der allgemeinsten Betrachtung des Seienten als Seiendem, also 
‘vom Formaiobjekt her, liegt erst in der Zukunft, ; 2 

Und sic ist Wissenschaft vom Gottlichen und Ewigen, das gleichzeitig pluralisch als gottliche 
und ewige Substanzen gefaBt wird. Sicherlich wurde cin cingchender Vergleich dieser 
Auffassung mit den altesten Zeugnissen der aristotelischen Theologie, etwa dem A der Metaphystk, 
aber auch mit dem Timaios Platons'7 sowie mit der Epinomis, die sicherlich mehr platonisches Gut 
enthalt, als es ihre Vernachlissigung durch die jangste Platonforschung vermuten |a6t, uns manche 
Hilfe fiir die Daticrung der Schrift leisten kinnen. Solche Untersuchungen warden jedoch weit 
fiber den Rahmen dieses AuRiatzes hinausgehen, der deshalb auch keine Losungen bieten kann, 
sondern mur Fragen stellen michte. 

Wie weit durfen wir aber die Schrift in die Frahzeit des Aristoteles ricken? Auch da kommen 
wir an eine deutliche Grenze. Es gab wohl schr wahrscheinlich eine Zeit, in der Aristoteles die 
Lebren Platons selbst sich zu eigen machte, Wir konnen uns einen 18jahrigen nicht gleich als 
Kritiker vorstcllen. Auch die spatere Platonkritik macht deutlich den Eindruck einer Auscinander- 
sezung mit der cigenen Vergangenheit. Nun konnte es freilich sein, daB Aristoteles erst zu 
schreiben: begann, als er hereits an der Lehre Platons auf Schwierigkeiten gestoBen war. Aber 
schon die groe Zahl von Titeln im Verzeichnis seiner Schriften, dic sich an platanische Titel 
anschlieden, macht das wenig wahrscheinlich, Soll man annehmen, daB Aristoteles bebarrlich 
dic platonische Holle bendtzte, um itren Inhalt ins teil zu verkehren? Solch kleinliche 
Schlaubeit ware sciner wenig wirdig, und die stets chrfurchtsvolle Art, wie er auch als reifer Mann 
yon Platon spricht, gibt uns keinen Grund zu solcher Vermutung. Wir miissen also als sicher 
annehmen, daft er Schriften im Geiste und in der Lehre Platons geschrieben hat, Solcher Art 
sind die Schrift ‘Ober das Gute’, die ja nur die Niederschrift der mundlichen Unterweisung Platons 
sein wollte, unid wohl auch der Eudemos. 

Diese Zeit, in der die platonische Lehre noch das feste Fundament des eigenen Denkens war, 
isu in der Schrifi ‘Ober die Philosophie’ vorbei, Unser cinziges worlliches Zitat berichtet von 
einer Kritik, deren Ton sehr scharf ist, Wir bewegen uns also in ciner Ubergangszcit, und das 
fea or allgemeinen Oberzcugung, wonach die Schrift in die Jahre von Assos fallt. Unsere 

obachtung, daB sic vielleicht dem ersten Metaphysikbuch vorausliegt, widerspricht dem auch 
icht. Und selbst die Fesistellung, daB trotz einer Kritik doch noch eine enge Bindung an Platon 
und seine Wissenschaftseinteilung bestand, fligt sich in diesen Rahmen. 

Es gibt aber noch einen Anhaltspunkt, Es ist lingst bekannt, da uns aus der aristotelischen, 
Schrift die erste Fassung des spaiter so oft wiederholten Gottesbeweises aus den Seinsstufen uberlicfert 
ist. Dieser Gottesbeweis sclilieSt aus der Tatsache, dal} alles uns hier in verschiedenen Graden 
der Vollkommenheit entgegentritt, auf das Vorhandensein eines absolut Vollkommenen. Als 
Gottesbeweis lal sich der Gedankengang bei Platon nicht nachweisen, aber er liegt vollig in der 
Linie seines Denkens. Das relative Verhiilmis von gro und grofier setzt cin Absolutes, die Grote, 
voraus. Ebenso ist die relative Gleichheit, die wir an empinschen Gegenstinden vorfinden, mur 
begreiflich als Annaherung an die Gleichheit selbst. 

Gewil lat sich cin solcher Gedankengang wie dieser Gottesbeweis dann auf andere Systeme 
ubertragen, So ordnet ihn Thomas von Aquin in sein aristotelisches System ein. Aber er kann 
das nur dank der neuplatonischen Elemente, die auch in seinen Aristotelismus wie in den mittel- 
alterlichen Aristotelismus berhaupt cingegangen sind. Es ware cine dankbare Aufgabe, diese 
neuplatonischen Ubcrreste im Anstotelismus des Mittelalters aufzuzeigen. Dabei mabte freifich 
vorher die Frage gepriift werden, wicviel Aristotelisches in den Neuplatoriismus von Anfang an 
cingegangen ist. 

Bei Aristotcles begegnet uns der Gottesbeweis aus den Seinsstufen spater nicht mehr. Er hat 
auch in seinem System keinen Platz, weil er dort seine Beweiskraft verloren hat. Der Nachweis, 
daB e unter den Dingen der Wirklichkeit weniger yollkomment und yollkommenere gibt, ist dem 
Aristoteles auch spater nicht fremd. Die Stufenordnung des Scins, die zu den Grundlehren des 
Neuplatonismus gehort und dic vom Materiellen zum Vegetativen, zum Sinnenbegabten und 
schlieBlich zum Vernunfibegabten fuhrt, geht ja auf ihn zurack, Wabrend es aber bei Aristoteles 
durch die Beobachtung der Natur feststeht, daB das Héhere nicht ohne die niedere Stufe sein kann, 
wohl aber umgekehrt,«* wird im Neuplatonismus das Hohere die Bedingung des Niederen, Ist 
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bei Aristoteles die hohere Stufe eine Uberhohung, aber keine Aufhebung der niederen, 40 erklart 
sich flir den Neuplatonismus dic niedere Stufe als Abstieg aus der hoheren. Wollte man die beiden. 
ontologischen Uberceugungen scharf gegentiberstellen, so kénnte man sagen, dai bei Aristoteles 
das Niedere die Bedingung der Maglichkeit des Haheren ist, wahrend umgekehrt fir den Neu- 
platonismus das Hohere die Bedingung der Maglichkeit des Niederen ist. 

Wenden wir diese Feststellung auf den Gottesbeweis aus den Seinsstulen an, so kann der spiitere 
Atistoteles unter dem Vorhandenen ein tatsachlich Héchstes und Vollkommenstes feststellen, aber 
er kant night aus Unterschieden der Vollendung auf cin absolut Vollendetes schlieBen, das 
Voraussctzung und Bedingung alles relatiy Vollendeten wire. Der Aristoteles der Metaphysik, 
der Schriften aur Terhune und der Scheit “Uber die § jat fir einen solchen Gottesbeweis 

einen Platz, 
Went nun Arisioteles frither diesen Gottesboweis vertreten hatte, ja wie es scheint, ihn selbst 
ausgebildet hatte, so mullte damals die platonische Oberzeugung, daB dis Hohere eugleich Seins-und 
Erkenntnisgrund des Niederen ist, noch lebendige Geltung gchabt haben, Es ist immerhin 
moglich, daB die Formulierung des Gottesbeweises geraume Zeit vor der Niedérschrift von *Uber 
die Philosophie’ erfolgt ist, Dann hatte Aristoteles nicht bemerkt, daG sein Gottesheweis sich nicht 
mehr mit seinem in der Ideenkritik erreichten Standpunkt vertrigt, Wir hatten dann in diesem 
Gottesbeweis cinen Oberrest aus einer schon Uberwundenen Stufe der eigenen Entwicklung zu sehen, 

Weun wir diese Deutung annehmen, und dem steht nichts im Wege, dann besteht zwischen 
den Thesen des zweiten und emigen des dritten Buches ein Widerspruch, den Aristoteles selbst nicht 
bemerkt hitte und der entwicklungspsychologisch zu erkliren ist. Es wire ein Zeichen dafiar, 
daGi die bei Aristoteles sonst so auffallende Reflexion tiber den eigenen Standort auch ihre Grenzen 
hat. Denn daraber kann doch wohl kaum ein Zweifel bestchen, dai mit ciner erkenntnis- 
theoretischen und ontologischen Kritik der Ideenlebre, wie wir sie aus der Schrift ‘Cer die Ideen’ 
kennien, die Grundlage dieses Gottesbeweises zerstort ist, Aristotcles zeigt ja nicht mur, dab die 
Annahme cines Allgemcinen uber dem Einzelnen nichts fur die Erkeantnis dieses Einzalnen leistet, 
sondern er weist auch nachdricklich darauf hin, daf es fur das Sein des Einzelnen bedeutungstos ist, 
Fur ihn behal das Allgemeine zwar noch einen logischen Vorrang (doe mpdrepov), aber das 
bedeuret weder cine ontische (xwpenés) noch cine erkenntnismaBige (npés jas) Vorrangstellung. 
Das Sein cines Hoheren (epdirov) ist nicht mehr Seinsvoraussetzung flir scine Darstellung im 
Einzelnen, Notwendigerweise (allt fr Aristoteles augleich der Begriff des ‘An-sich’ (adrd), der die 
platonische Idee als das Absolute im jeweiligen Bereich ahnlicher Gegenstinde bezcichnete, Auf 
der Gultigkeit dieses ‘An-sich’ aber beruht die Schlussigkeit unseres Gottesbeweises. Wie dic 
Abschatticrungen der Gleichheit bei empirisch gleichen Dingen cine Gleichheit an sich vorausietzen, 
sy haben die Grade der Vollkommenheiten im empirischen Bereich ein Vollkommenes an sich zur 
Voraussetzung. 

Es ist schwer denkbar, dai sich Aristoteles dieser Zusammenhinge nicht bewuilt geworden 
wire, wenn er den Gottesbeweis im dritten Buch ‘Ober die Philosophie’ nach der Ideenschrift 
niedergeschricben hat. Die Annahme scheint mir sehr viel wabrscheinlicher, daB \unsere Schrift 
der usfuhrlichen Ideenkritik in ‘Ober dic Ideen’ vorausliegt. 

Unterstiitat wind dieser SchluB noch durch dic Beobachtung; da® Aristoteles in seinem eigenen 
Sprichgebrauch noch den Begriff des ‘An-sich’ verwendet, und zwar cinmal bei seinem Verwels 
aul die Schrift.'9 Das kann aber einfach die Verwendung ei | plnanicien Sprachgebrauchs 
zur Darstellung plitonischer Lehren sein. Aber in dem Bes ics Philoponus wird die vierte 
und funfte Stufe in der Entwicklung des Weisheitsbegtiffs dadurch umschrieben, daG dic Denker 
sich den Kérpern an sich und dem Gottlichen, Oberirdischen und Unveranderlichen an sich 
zugewandt haben, Dic Beifligung ist hier im Rericht des Philoponus véllig unnotig: und stamumt 

i ict Vorlage, die Uber Aristokles auf Aristoteles zurickgeht. Und hier handelt es sich 
nicht mehr um cinen Bericht Uber Platon, sondern um cine Definition der Weisheit, welche das 
‘Thema der Schrift is.2 









































VI 


ir gencigt, den zeitlichen Ansatz det Schrift ziemlich weit hinaufmuricken und, 
wenn wir sie nicht Gberhaupt in die platonische Periode des Aristoteles verlegen wollen, sie ihr 
doch anaunihern, Unsere sonstigen Feststellungen kénnten das unterstitzen, 

Doch wir scheinen gerade dic Nachricht 2u vergessen, die ger und dic scitherige Forschung 
zu der Deatung: als Programmschrift_ und zu ihrer Datierang yeraniaBt hat, Wir durten das 
Zitat Syrians, das sich als wortliche Endehnung gibt, nicht abergehen. Freilich ktinnten wir es 
leicht in cine Weise deuten, da es sich in unser bisheriges Ergebnis fixgen wirde, 

Waren uns aus dem platonischen Parmenides nur einige Stellen der Ideenkritik bekannt ohne 
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Angabe des Zusammenhangs und ther Dialogfigur, der sic in den Mund gelege werden, so mititen 
jarannchmen, dad Plato in diesem Dialog seine Tdeeniehre aulgegeben hat. So kénnte uns 
Syrian auch cine AuBerung berichten, dic zwar von einer kritischen Erérterung der Idecnlebre 
zeugen wirde, gegen dic aber dann die Lehre siegreich verteidigt wird. Auf diese Weise wire 
jede Schwierigkeit beseitigt. Die Zeugnisc, welche bei vorsichtiger Prufling zweiféllos auf die 
Schrift bezogen werden miissen, lassen haufig ihren stark platonischen Charakter ahnen. Von 
tinigen der Griinde, dic dafiir anzufuhren sind, wurde oben gesprochen, Deuten wir das Zeugni 
Syrians, das als einziges uns Sicherheit daruber gibt, daB in der Schrift aberhaupt kritische 
‘AuBerungen gegen Platon standen,* in der angegebenen Form, so tritt die Schrift neben den 
latonischen Parmenides als Zeugnis ciner in der Akademie selbst gefihrten Diskussion um die 
fdeenlehre, aus der eine Neudberprufung, aber keine Ablehnung erschlossen werden darf. 

‘Aber die eben angedeutete Interpretation der Syrianstelle scheint mir doch recht wenig 
Wwabrscheinlich. Bei unserem mangelhaften Kennmisstand ist es doch cine reichlich gewaltsame 
Lésung, das eindeutige Zeugnis ciner Platonkritik einem Dialoggegner in den Mund zu legen. 
Es ware doch cin wenig erstaunlich, wenn das einzige wortliche Zeugnis, das auf uns gekommen 
ist, nicht der Ansicht des Verfassers entsprache, 

Mosson wir dann dic Widerspriche zwischen ciner Ideenkritik und ciner noch stark 
platonischen Haltung, dic sogar noch die Oberacugung van der Richtigkeit der Idcenlehre 
inschlieBt, bestchen lassen und auf cine Datiening der Schrift versichten? Mir scheint, daft 
sich eine Lésung anbietet, welche den Widerspruch in einer schr viel einleuchtenderen Form zit 
lesen vermag als der chen besprochene Versuch, 

Wir visser: aus elen beiden letzten Bilchern der Metaphysik, da® es unter den Schiilern Platons 
heftige Diskussion um die letzte Form der platonischen Ideenlebre gegeben h wo 
cles flit Horer spricht, welche die gemeinten Personen kennen und nur die Lehrver- 
Sehiedenheiten nach sachlichen Gesichtspunkten ordnet, kOnnen wir deutlich die Auffassung 
Patons, des Speuipp und des Xenolrates und andere au) denen Eudoxos au geboren scheint 
untecscheiden.® Phiton identifizierte offenbar Idecn und Zahlen, wabrend er den mathematischen 
Zakilen cine ‘Zwischenstellung (uerags) zwischen den empirischen Dingen und den Idealzahlen 
cinsiumte, Diese Dreiteilung verwandelten Speusipp und Xenokrates in cine Zweiteilung, inde 
der tine die Sonderstellung der Idealzahlen, der andere die der mathematischen Zalilen aufigab, 
‘Maui spurt aus der Kritik des Aristoteles, dal thm von diesen drei Theorien, die er simtich ablelint, 
die Platonische immer noch als die bessere erscheint, Jedenfalls aber mussen wir den Beginn 
dieser Gespriche aber den Sinn der Idealzahlen und ihr Verhalmis zu den mathematisctien Zablen 
schon in die Akademie des_greisen Platon verlegen, Eine dem Zahlencharakter der 
Tdcen abor ist es, was uns Syrian berichtet, Darfen wir aus ‘tik der Idealzahlen schon 
auf cine Kritik der Idecutchre und ihrer Grundlagen schlieBen, nachdem wir wissen, daB die 
besondere Form der Idealzahlen auch bei denen kontrovers war, die wie Speusipp und Xenokrates 
dic erkonntnistheoretischen und ontologischen Grundlagen der Ideenlehre bewahren wollten? 
Die von Syrian berichtete Stelle figt sich zwanglos in das, was wir aber den stark platonischen 
Charakter der Philosophie feawtellten, wenn wir sic als das nchmen, was sie dem Wortlaut nach 
it: eine Diskunion, der Ldealrahlenlehre, noch eicht aber eine Diskurion der Grundlagen der 

leenlehre, 

Selbstverstindlich kann diese Dentung cinstweilen nur in der Form einer Vermutung 
ausgesprochen werden, Sie wiirde dic Schrift in den Rahmen der spatpltonischen: Akademie 
hineinstellen. Atistoteles hatte den platonischen Begriff der Weisheit in einer kulturgeschichtlichen 
Ableitung begriindet, dann in der Kontroverse um die Idealzahlen Stellung bezogen und 
schlicflich eine Kosmologie entwickelt, dle platoniuche Gedanken welterihr 

Bei unscrer mangelnden Kenntnis uber die Frahentwicklung des Aristoteles sind wir immer 
gencigt, Nachrichten Uber cine Kritik an Platon in der Weise seiner spateren Platonkritik 2u 
Yerstehen, Dieser kleine Aufiatz zu Ehren eines um dic Esforschung dieser Fragen hochverdienten 
Gelehrten wollte nur die Frage stellen, ob wir darin so sicher sein dirfen. 

Ob meine Deutung der Wahrheit naher kommt, das mu sich erst entscheiden, wenn wir noch 
andere Argumente haben, um die Schrift ‘Uber die Philosophie’ in die Gedankenentwicklung des 
Ardwieles chisriaen. “Wor allenr Koanteein’Vexgieldh Ger’ Thcologta’und Roamnkqieie ate 
Hiesten “Téllen der Metaphysiky dem’ "Timuion und den’ Eppinamis vielsoht belfens ‘Setite rican 
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Vermutung aber nicht ganz falsch sein, dann hittte Aristoreles zunachst mit Speusipp und Xeno- 
krates gewisse Schwierigkeiten in der Idealzahlentchre besonders hinsichtlich ihrer Stellung zu. 
den mathematischen Objckten gefunden, Bin Zeugnis aus dieser Zeit hitten wir in der Schrift 
‘Cher die Philosophie’. “ Spater waren ihm jedoch die Grundlagen der Tdcenlehre yor allem aus 
erkenntnistheoretischen Erwagungen selbst Ercesianties: geworden, In der Schrift “Uber die 
Ideen’ hater dic Ideenbeweise der ARademic einer ‘ingchenden Prifimg und Wardigung unterzogen, 
Nun erst hatte er die Grundlagen {ur seine eigene Ontologie und Metaphysik, derea Entwicklung 
wir aus den verschiedenen Schichten seiner Lehrschriften ablesen kénnen. 
Pauw Witresr, 
‘Thomas-bnstitut, Koln-Lindenthat, 
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E. Diaoron; Les retigions pré-hellentques, by 

P, Dewagonn ; Les religions de ta Gréce antique, 
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‘The arrangement of yubjecs in this rich volume is @ 
scographical one, and theit jucapenition a ile incoas 
gruoms. What bines them together is that all are written, 
‘by authorities who are not only sound scholars but men 
10 whom religion ix a reality. Each of them, having 1 
cover s indeterminate a region in 4 restricted space, has 
att to sacrifice profundity to.9 manageable tive. 
‘The result is in every cave a vividl presentation of historical 
development, supported by a comprehersive bibliography, 
M. oton's sketch of tian religion as an historical 
process is bused sceupuloualy on texts. He ih careful 
Blvays to quote contemporary documents without eeading 
into them the aspirations of a later ihealagy, As former 
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Direotor of Antiquities in Cairo i command a 
full borly of archaeological material, w! iders 
uot only historically but also from the standpoint of 





Personal devotion. This és eather rare, IC he «vel lest 
thas usual 66 the big’ predominance i.his people's 
religion, he perhaps considers that this has been sufbiiend)y 
worked over by others, He tat pains to show that during 
the greater part of Egyptian history the inaccenbility nf 
ay rite 1 the people foul peal compen 
participation iy procemiots and mystery plays. He 
i rea ao sarin mona ru of wn 
fxceptional picty, which was noted by Herodotus, tn 
{his connection the uiioe makes considerable we sf the 
books of auxin, which are’ primarily edueational 
mamtals, 

Th the absence of any gencral code; M, Drioton attempts 
to recomutitate the. varioux contradictory sources of 
Pharnonic beliek He dwells on the difbiculties of inter: 

tation, noting, for stance, the important fact thatthe 
Einguage’ fax few abaract words, and. thur often 
{incapable of raacttraniation, concrete iaages being use 
to describe the transcendeners of a religion built not on 

tht (he believes) on cult. He finds a monotheisn 
fotrye back to the Ole Empire, which is never though to 
fontradict the pevalling polythei, and also a tendency 
to synceetinn visible in the co-existence of the Coamlogies 
‘of Memphie aud Hermupoll, He thinks that the myth 
ot Osiris wy dante Bee, of = popular org a 
reconstructs it ‘with certainty” fom Plutarch in spite of 
flatter plilonophic aut, But he ivelully atalyves 
its oloments, while cxitting its great part in the rites ot 
the king’ wiccenion, He also concentrates, onthe 
legendary and hori Chi without conexing ht 
either with the waters of the Nile or the rotation of the 
rope, But he shows his yesh at emerging intact from 
all political vieiitudes, 0 that the earliest Grek travellers 
to 0 eth nana liza Ex 

M. Drioton’s work on alterdeath belies ie particularly 
Jucid in ts distinction between chthonic and solar lee 
ornbs, traced shroimgh the Sarcophagus texts andthe 
Book ‘ol the Dead, and. the tombearchitecture ‘of ‘all 
Periods, from which the dead were never entirely freed, 
4 that Akleuaton’srejncinn of Osis brought them 
emporarily back to theit rave 

Brufoor Demanne hr nie pags in which 0 deride 
Peelelenie religion, What with Wie. magrenese oF 
explicit documents at hin disposal, and the meaigrenes of 
‘pace allied his account some tatually les conclusive 
than tbowe of his fellow-contributocs Wh east oes 
about 140 pages. Rightly placing Evana's “Tree aud 







































‘Pillar Worship’ at the heacl of the first attempts to aano~ 
iave Minoan civilisation with religion, and strewing the 
importance of archaeology in assessing ite relations with 
Egypt and Asay he nevertheless believe if leat exehaively 
than Nilson) that we must chielly rely on the: literary 
ourviy yal of legends and cults of Crete as our principal mode 
of access, and pays litte heed to her art. He sees her 
religion a polytheitic with subordinate male gods everye 
where. Perhaps be insite too much on thelr ubiquity, 
using myths seen through Greek eyes, when Cretan art 
fives such an. tuuistakable predominance. to. female 
divinity, He sees the as masked men—but even so 
they must repreit the deity, He thinks the heralsation of 
the Haghia Trivda sarcophagus 10 be due Egyptian 
influence rather than noribe. coming of the Achaians, yet 
hie believes that the eult of heroes payed to the Mycenaean 
from the Minoan world (in spite of the rarity of Cretan 
sens of human action). He ends on a note ‘expectancy: 
‘of light from the linear B eleeipherment 

sven M, des Places i handicapped by having t erewd 
inuw' some’ 140_pages the tremendour development’ in 
Greek igen from Homer to the Christian Pathers, and 
» can ouly summarise, Yet the contents of these pay 
are alive, because all religion i alive. to hin, For. hit 
sources he draws chiefly on the poets and philosophers, 

‘He makes the interesting suggestion that the Greeks 
always tended to eneroach upon, ar be encroached on by, 
their ged, the double movesnent producing both wnthropor 
morphism and the pursuit of perfection, "He gives Apatin 
an Asiatic origin only, in *the home. of th Sibyl’, though: 
Ihe aces himy an the later guardian of religious law’ and the 
‘rnoat Greck of all the gods, He Dive hig ‘Hot so much 
two penvonaities as two culls, 

In the section about Homer, Profese des Places is 
more concerned with the rites of prayer aad sacrifice and 
burial than with relations beeween and men, Of 
‘course he emphasises tho fact that the gods arr not. the 
bavis of Hamenic morality, but he does confoss that they. 
intervene in all prychologeal action. lends con 
tion to religion is the idea of justice, human and divine. 
‘The author justly dvelly on the religious originality of the 
first Tonian thinkers, Among these he curiously noite all 
but the bare name of Heraclitus, 

‘He cousidlers that Dinoysus returned to favour when 
ey Greek rationali oe Le tarp an pallets and that 

is ritual increase depth and power until i apleed 
Plato ancl Aratotle eth the idea Uf assimilation to Cel 
‘ay the end of philosophy, Towards Orphienr hie shares 





























the curent secptial‘aitude, conch 
he clasical relerenees presuppaws a religion 
hhelore yoo 

‘The author's religious history is bound into nity by the 
Arowth of the conception of the soul. So. myt 
Wevelops into. philosyphy. and considerable space i 
allotted to Empedtoctes. The assimilation to God, a3 ant 
end oth of Greek mysticinn and Greek philesophy, 
vascillates Uhtoughout the classical age with the Delphic 


barrier of Pindar’s Seek not to become a io", 
In the toag section dealing with religions philosophy of 
the decline, M. eles Places ia particularly at home, and se) 
conveys its reality and extreme importauce in the history 
of the West. In his eyes it became not an opponent but 
9 tatural bonis of Chistian theslogy. 
abre’s wise and compreliensive survey of Roman 
religion shows bow distant was (ts fist relationahiyy with 
and tow their early contacts were more 
thay religious. While stresing the importance of Etruria 
hhe shows the Rotnan religion aa a juxtaposition of various 
elements rather than a true unity. Tn comparison with 
Greek richness of ituagization, it betrays its poverty, 
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lryness and fncoherence on the acithetic plane, but leaves 
the sentiment af yanctity and di fon the unten 
even more strongly marked. If M, Fabre cannot follow 
Dumeécil all the way. he shows hi mumine a recreating 
more siliily than in the past the ives of Roman 
teligion, but he believer them to be nat anly centres of 
force but divinities whieh, however mysterio and 
‘unkown, possess some personal character. Preoccupitss 
from the fist with efficiency of action, the Romans were 
soneerned. wih the unetony of Ue god rather, than 
their precise defizition, ‘uniting power of Reme 

hap caught the gods of the many peoples of Ualy 
iuwo this fabric. Vesta had a centripetal force never 
Tpomessed by Hestin (except, indred) in Plato's heaven), 
Arcondlng to Cicer, ax Fabro subtly notes in this con 
forction, all prayers began with Janus and ended with 
Vesta, 

Tle wives a clear historical exposition of the indigenous 
deitier of the Calendar, showing its inneganie character, 
‘There was a hierarchy of priests but not of gods. He 
sireses alto the extreme importance throaghout Repub 
Tican timer of that family xeligion of whinks xo Title ix 
aor 

Te slewribes clearly the currents of mysticism anid 
philiwephy which bewan to invade thie domestic stability 
With the foreign ermeuesta. To considers that Asiatic 
Inlluence seduced s9pwcially Whe common people, because 
they were without acces (0 traditional cults, or Yo. the 
revhitlon introshiced by: Augusts, Iq stresingy the value 
Af Stoiciim as « completion of the indigenous Roman 
faith, and the reaistance to Christianity of philosophers 
sivl prssants alike, and hele partial victory, Pive Fabre 
rounts olf a remarkable wsion of unity, 
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Periarzoxt (Rj. ‘The All-Knowing God, Re- 
Searches into early Religion and Culture. 
Authorised trandation by Hy J. Res. London: 
Deters gt Posse + 475 wilh 34 tains 





u. chis. stlavulating and provocative book, Professor 
Peitaczoni survey» ath area which embraces recent 
primitive cults throughout a linge portion of the globe, 
ital the religious af most of the ancient civilisations 
Known to us, in order to comider a single divine. figure 
Which he belirwns to be present in each of thess—the 
allsieritig God who ic therefore all-knowing. 

Ho seeks (0 show that throughout antiquity omniscience 
was ai attribute of particular polythelstio gods (who like 
Vielion were niot nccesarily sirptenie) in opposition to 
Father Sehinid’s juimyeval monotheism, which Iie alleges 
to bean abstract, ad therefore nota primitive conception 
with atteihutes borrowed from theological speculation, 
For’ ihe ptisnitive thinker, the author is convinced, the 
ideological complex: Ommiacience wf the Sky, or Justice 
‘of the Sus, i ao the sesult of reasoning on transcendent 
deity but & concrete anth ism often, portrayed 
‘With a monitro multiplicity of heads or eyes. Such 
Dmniseience ie qualitative becaube of ite visual nature, aod 

ial object i the enadies of man, . 
his analysis of the primitive mind in general. ix 
reinforeedt by « auevey of anthropological research which 
oicepa mmer all the continents from Southern Central 
‘Niriea to the extreme polit of South America, and in the 
‘covrse of vihiclh the author discovers altunt everywhere 
male yal of Ube weather, the sky’ or the aun, who watches 
‘men's decde: "the nmnisetent chit gon! of polythelarn'. 

T think that fe cannoy be abiolyeed froma seeing these 
attributes to exclusively. He most justly gbserves. in 
Fexvinag that the snlerprewtle Rename which gave Latin 
hhanurs to bueharinn divinities, did not graxp the character 
of seity, which makes every’ god unique andl absolutely 
‘original but in discovering bench teligion a being: wit 
fan alswowt identical act of characteristics, he secre to hove 
‘sight of thi maxim, andl so pprnduces a eertain monotony, 

















‘This & particularly noticeable i hit treatennne of the 
prehellenie religions of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
Aurveying the rurvivals in many regions of Africa of 
Wweather-god who is also © sky-wod, he accepts the theory 
of a predynastic sky-cult in vi 
fa» Horus the sky-xod whose eyes were the sun and moon, 
and Amun as air jt tnotion, both fo be assimilated with Re, 
sae fe des elt a i ino soph 
, however, he encounters the sky at a < 
nd mungec that ds the Alcan gfe of rat aturally 

‘at importance in the Nile valley, ‘so he gave place 10 0 
fea sy’ Nut, dette’ with Hato’ There 
‘no speculations onthe nature of suc 
Anietporiane ub ble thai ort ta rg forth 
and Horus, 

“This iy patly dur 10 his conception of those 
stage f worhip ponte in the pamage from x hunt 
to-an agnealtural economy. He pawes over, except for 
brief relerence in the epilogue, that pastoral society which 
was of supreme importance to the basic religions of Egypt 
andl Mesopotamia, whe cowsgodiess way in both coun 
tries the mother of gods and kings, and imagines the 
Mother-Gosldest first in an agricultural environment, 
Where earth i mated to the sky. 

The Young Gods of these and neighbouring states, the 
Avie of the crops in whose exec the great ing 

of 





dom periodically renewed thel life, are omitted from 
survey, ni doubt bocauye they always remained gods 
the Wead; but thy supreme gods who were also Father 
and Creator, would be more distinctly seen as the chich 
subject of the work if considered in relation with these, 

For instance, the author rightly emphasises the fact 
that Marduk, in the Babylonian Epic of Creation, replaces 
He stormed Kail af the earlier version. His in 
the coum nto i indeed he whirlwind Eu Ms acc 
retains his personality as a young God. aut 
eyed at his birth, not because he is allseeinug, hut because 
‘he is endowed with « doable portion of divinity, Ine ne 
work of as fn he Cyeprony trae are 
conceives him, and he appears on beside a 
Gbselended guts We fencatie won who 6 
merely an attendance of ave of the supreme gods, 

ny face the exclusive conneetion of sultiplicity of eyes 
‘of heads with omnulacience ia by no meana proven. fn the 
iconography of the Hindus the many heads, like the many: 
arm, of certain words, appear to denote rather thn exten= 
sion ot pour than concern with the deeds of men, Shiva, 
‘whom Profesor Pettazzont derives, like others, (rom the 
(pomibly) three-headed god seated among ani on 

fohenjo-daro seals, in neé multiple-headed, and his third 
35 denate interior whion ‘The three carving of 
‘Shiva Mahadeva at rpc phenyl three divine 
persone of » teinity. Janus Jooks two wayr into 
time and apace axa god of passage, and the black-white, 
east-west godhend of certain American tribes represents, 
the author say, a ling male-female duality 
Comiing w Northern Europe, he conifewes that Odi 











de the roi the a of a ere, aad i derived fo 
‘earthly: tagie: of the darkest an) most 
Fast a tr gos ile option ot sop city oF 
Figlt anit heaven 


‘Nor i the supreme god invariably ommiseiont. ‘The 
fons bers WoL. isi) the: reatlice Yatoweh whose 
si fone, Nae 
sett ray ‘tn ‘everiheless his theory 
ittites the prayer cf Mi lll is noted 
sp lng rr a Red wt rn rw 
ay aig oe 
guardian of treaties does: dey spats we State 
The inchwinn of the xeveral-headed Thracian Rider ax 
ani all-sceing sutt-god, the rreeisinuction of these Thracian 
other-world cults which vem to have beld mach significance 
for early Greece, and the suggestion of their influence on 
Celtic and Slavoale Eurnpe and posible reperexsions on 
Western Mithraim, ure very significant, The author 
draws un unalogy between Mithras and Hermes jor mther 


a 
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the Thracian min-god whom Herodotus cally Hermes) by 
way of the nocturnal sun as guide of souls. 
fn Zoroaster’s thought the Persian sky-god has lost the 
naturalistic character noted by Herodotus, but the 
fouridation of hin knowledge is, like Varuna’s, an act of 
au Ae wotas onal uee seen ners 
traits drawn from Zoroaster as well aa from Northern 
Buddhism, bat 9 Renae to have Prime hve aa 
ant Ss aragle ic Chinese conception of Heaven, whicl 
nat lntie and lomophical at once: "The celestial 
dement is Tien spitions effaced.” 

In proceeding eastwards, where a Lord of Beasts ix 
found ns well as a sky-god, the author cutianaly omits 
J Shinto, with its ancestral sus Crossing 
‘the Pacific he notes, amid @ great. lth of other stone~ 
age material, some of it very beautiful, a primitive mono~ 
theism in California “the classic land of Supreme Beings’, 
where qminiscience ix aot a constant attribute, He notes 
the surviving influence of the commie dyad of ancient 
Mexico, At the American hunting tribes there is. 
sometitnes an animal which creates, or belys the Creator, 
In this connection he quotes Kroeber on the Eskimos of 
‘Smith Sound: “Of the two polar cosmogonic canceptions, 
the negative one seems to have the older and deeper roots’, 
but becanse of his ‘of an earliest sky |, he dors. 
not try to relate this of Beasts either with his animal 
masked worshippers or with a celestial all-knowing 








supremacy. His final. coticlusion isi ‘Conoretely the 
‘monotheistic idea in its completeness belongs tthe 
history o€ European thonght, religions, theological and 


urea 

‘lovophical, under the inspiration of Christianity and 

wing its roots in the Old Testament! Whether or not 
that conchsicn is wholly valid, 90 quick survey ean 
pouibly ryegest the richness of the material gathered on 
the way. 

“The traitilation is fine achievement, 

GR. Levys 


Fadwxts.(H.). Wege und Formen frahy 
Denkens, Literarische und philosop 
schichtliche Studien, Kad. F. Tiree. M 
Beck, 1955, Pp xe gib, DM. 24, 

This volume collects together twelve articles published 

in various periodicals over a ‘of thirty yearn, A 

short introduction by the author describes some of the 

general themes underlying the detailed studies inthe 

Separate articles, and we are reminded that manty of them 

served us a biais for the author's Dichtung end Phloiofhie 

lee frit Griechentums published in snqt- An actdition 


‘ben 





thee is 0 bibliography of the author's publications down 
to. 1953, and indexes of passages andl words discussed, 
‘All the articles are in German, those which were originally 





published in Engl etig translated, and the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to introduce sone revisions and 
additions. The contents, with the original dates of 
publication, ure as follows? 

1. Dic Zeitauffausung in der fribgriechischen Literatur 
(1931). Unchanged. 

2, EOHMEPOS als Kennwort fir die mensehliche 
Naty (1018), Original in Engl, alight change cay. 

3. Eine Stileigenbrit der trihariechischen Literatur 
(1g). Slight changes anly. 

f- Das Bail des Einwanderees (1944) Origitull in 
Enulish, slight additions, 

3. Dee himeritche tnd der kallimachische Hexameter 
(1926), Completely re-cast. 

5 Parmenidestadien (ro). Part I retitten 

7. Zenon von Elea im Kainpf gegen die Idee der 
Viribee (14a). Original fn Engh, revised throughout 
in detail only. 

8. Heraklit Uber Gott und die Exeheimunyyswelt (1098). 
‘Oniginal in. English, slight changes only. 

9, Heraltit ober den Begriff dex Generationen (1938), 
‘Original in English, sight changes only. 
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10. Eine heraklitische Denkform (1998), Original in 
‘English, slight additions. 


1. Besprectnng eines Baths Gi Anaxagorns = La 
Filasefe ts Anassagons, by D. Ciurnelii] (1950). Original 
ee eer at each cenied 


philologische Interpretation am Beispiel van 
Cagsregalltchen King (1099)-_ Unchanged. 

"A comparson of a number of the articles with the 
iginal publications reveals that in the vast imajority of 
‘eases the changes made are very small, amd affect presenta 
tion of the argument rather than its substance: 1a & 
umber of exes, however, such as No, 6, the original 
publication ia not very widely acconible and itis a great 
tanvenience to have the present collection available Ina 
single volume ‘There fal few detailed commer 

No, 5: An important discussion, newly. present 
hour auenge of tal: No. 6; Bart SUL concerned 
swith. Ube interpretation of 1 and important 
ff. 16 of Parmenides, which probably contains am account 
‘of what we would eal! Parmenides’ 

Jn is sarler dincunion Frankel ook the Fxgment 
covering both sense-perception avd knowledge 8 
His interpretation was discuned, “among others, by 
Vertenis in his Parmenide, ome Camments on his Poem, 
1942, by Von Frits in CP. 31 (1045) 2gq, and Viastos in 

AP.A, 46) Gr. kel now accep dhe 
readings éiviarat’ apil xpfioic in line 1 of dhe fragment 
and restates his interpretation in the light of theye changes 
Non. &-101 Revision { belore the publication of 
G.S. Kirk, Heraclitus, the Gomme Frogmentr, in 1954. 
No. rr: Not simply a teview, bat an independent com 
iribution to the study of Anaxagoras, Frankel clas 
hat None ad roe innportant pare wo play than 
usually retognised in the ayvtem ol Anaxagoras, Pr 5 
sthould be read ae three separate Gagnens, of which the 
fmt des wat imply plurality of work i oly ingle 
‘postulated world no matter where it mikht be. This has 
the advantage of miking the fragment accord with the 
doxographic tradition, but scems itigenious racer than 


eonvincings ok 

















Studies in Ancient Greek n: 
‘the First Phitosopterss Lontags 
Pp. a67, with 10 maps, 


) 
Vow. I, 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1055. 
275, bd, 
‘The second. volume of the author's, Stuies (x Anco 
‘Greek Society claims to deal with the growth of: 


ery’ a 
the origin of science. Tn fact, comparatively little is anid 


out slavery. A gystematic study of it is said ta be 
sto (or calletive research’ fr“ became ncteaingty 
clear that such a study will never be undertaken by 
Doursois scholars, whole acquicscence in colonial 
‘oppression renders them incapable of undentanding the 
degradation either of the slave or sill more of the saver 
owner! (py. 7). The fw pages which the author feels 
able to devore to the subject, uncoliectivieed, are not 
‘without interest, but do not sbow what new direction the 
eventual collective research woiild take, The other main 
declared topic is treated at greater length; here Thomson 
seeks 10 illustrate the thesis that ‘ea philosophy: 
expresses the outlook of @ clas engaged in the exchange of 
rommoditie! (p, 938). Pat in thas form, the thesis 
ludicrous, "Thie duthor has, wevertheless, some quite 
interesting things to say (or to quote from the Coramunist 
hilowphers) cn the difference between the primitive. 
uouk and the cullock of men living ino developed 
social environment, ‘The treatmest of individual 
socratic thinker—the Milesians, Pythagoras, Heraclitus 
and Parmenides—is quite inadequate and reveals that the 
author iy unfamiliar with many of the main difficulties of 








interpretation, Mich of the book, however, is concerned, 
with other things than the stated’ main topics, to which 
their relevimee ix not immediately, or 1S even, 


ulimately, apparent. “The secoud chapter, om tibal 
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ccamology, repeats parts of previous books by Thomson, 
‘The following chapter, on Cina, iva complete red herring 
and is urprinngly devoid of inforenation,. Chapter TV. «mm 
ear eastern mythology wad cosinology, Is far more 
competently done, as is that on Greek theogania, partly 
besaun the author has read Corplord—for whose early 
bbook, From Religin to Philascphy, great admiration iy 
exprened. The chapter on the calendar contain ymany 
facts, ut seems to have slipped in by exrer—although it 
does lead on to the subject of priestckings, me of 
‘Thomsan’s favourites OF Heracdinus it & said that ‘He 
way himself by right of birth » priestcking.. That is why 
lhe wrote in a hieratie style" (p. 195). (Thomson thinks 
hat any anuthtieal sévlesodHirachina”was not 
particularly ye—ip hieratic,) Tt would appear to, 
relevant here tat Hevaclitus was so uninterested én being 
A ‘pricat-king’ (to adopt Thomson's exaggerated inier- 
pretatian) that he let his younger brother occupy this 
tovnewhat derelict office. i is not surpiisine to find that 
‘Thaler and Auaximunder, (oo, ‘also belonged wo an 
ancient family of priet-kings’ (p, 137), This conchuslon 
is stated quite baidly after 3 serice of really startiing con 
ther. Indeed, what gives the bwook one 
‘is the mane in which a faint 
repeatedly made dhe baie of another 
jad ao ony until sone mnatrot 
;prohable conclusion is reached—a conclusion which is 
then stated ay tie 7 Ingenuously, ang indcel 0 stylishly, 
that one i alinoxt tempted to believe it. All this, if 
accepted jm the right spirit, certainly not uninteresting, 
seri ner he mies Inoue wile sok Se 
at every point, is edly wide. In'generai, though, 
Ths book fie fewer merits than is predrcenor. Since 
Professor Thomson is evidently determined that it shall 
fiave a successor, too, might one hope thut this will be far 
more shosely argund, and Less sepetitious, tan what hs 
one before? 
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Hramorox (©. ].). Athena Parthenos and Athena 
Polis. A Study in the Religion of Periclean 
Athens, “Manchester: University Pres, Ep. 
vi-= Fo, with 4 plan, 104 6, 





Me. Hering ans two questions: wby way Vheidiay 
wel en buikd he gold ua 


eautinion ivory Athenu Pare 
the Athesiian citizens 
Who sw her ina Hip questions are 
prinurily eones religious fecling— 
that fo ay egies eligi Ather ete: on of 
Perikies, and particularly in thit expecially enlightes 
Eicksal Athebtne Bf cbse ba sets Ue share and ha 
inypiration: hut he also records Plutarch’y story that one 
treason for the building was to kecp craftsmen, employed : 
L wonder what he thinks all these amine and craftsmen 
were doing in Athens before 447? Befiire he tackles his 
matin problesn, bowever, he endeavours te clear away 
ceriain difficulties which beset ng, two expecially—that oF 
the twos temples of Athena, he Exechiheinn ara the 
‘anticnon, and their predere=ors, and the purpene of the 
latter which setns uo have hind no distines rule oF its own, 
In the course of tree very sensibly ad clearly. writen 
chapters he disumes the problem of the ‘Deinptitd” 
femsple, which wan well worth slaing though his solution 
(‘the old terople’ = ‘the tempte with the old statue” = the 
Exechuhelim: & not novels the name Mekatumpeeloe (‘the 
cast celia of the Parthenon’, @ more «ubioor conctusion: 
es, eofsy Plomamner in FHS boxeli, 1958, 139), and the 
ors Of the Parihewars art it present site. Tv this 
last he fellows Dinicioor sinquestioninghy, ahuogh many 
‘of Dinamoor’s arguments are weak, Me pues tarther aul 
suggests that ftom Mycenean times there find been 
shrine with a cult of a maidee-warrior goldes on the 
Parthenon site, aide by side with that of the unazrand, 
Feacefil Polish of thie northern site: fir this, however, 
there is no evidence on the site, sor any (1 believe) far anh 
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arya gees in Miycencan tines; aid the only angusent 
esington can find 0 eupport fi-tbe ator Athena 09 
Panatfenaie auphorie wich, i penerally agtood', ie 








ce of # sate; which may have ato im the 
cy. conjeetural) “frye Parthenon of 36 cs 
Sousiderably weakened by dhe fact that the Panathenaia 
waa, despite the Parthenon fren, connected with the 
Temple with the old vegtue and the alur-near it, ot with 
the Parthenon, as Hetington haa pointed out, and as wel 
hhecaute mont of the argument for identifying “the 
eauple’ seth that oq the worthern site. would, i this 
hypothesis were correct, disappear, 
he second pase 9-7, Which fr he authori the 
more. important, embodying. his conclusions, ig diaap- 
ining. His general canchainn, on. the meaning of the 
Fitrticuin ands sistue wo Pear contetnperris, te 
Savund enough (the exalting of the goddess, witl the best 
Mhowsght en esligion af which the Greeks were capable, 
and therewith of Athen); but surely this has often been 
‘aid before, (rom ancient times t9 the present day, some 
times eloquently, cssizues in clic? “What bs the object 
fsucl sage cemarke as that the sculptures of te Parthenon 
have more in thet diag ‘story-telling ancl visual beauty. 
<== They contribute ... w the expresion of the highest 
in Periclean religion, “Co the same way 
tragedy offered something more thaw an absorbing 
anc splendid fysico'? But, besides this, Flrington 
a good deal, because, in the maive modern way, hie aver= 
siayplifes: Aeschylus could exalt Athena and Athens, bur 
hhe does not exactly leave aut Zeus nor did Pheidina, and 
the reasan was aot that he could not help hinself and the 
presence of Zeus was due only to the need to put Athena 
fear bin, The mrp Were, nat cncrucdwih 
Aiieniany, but with Greek myte (they recur, all of dem, 
at Olympia the bate of Lapithe an centas sty Bink 
a the war agaimat the Persians, but this too was n Greek, 
ot an Athenian achievement’ of course, too, all these 
Stories ilustrated the fate of hubris, but this is not even. 
exclusively Greek, but human {in Gree eyes). Im this 
connection. it might aye been noticed that Greek 
‘eptesrntation of the battle of civilisation (hemselyes) 
‘against barbariem (theie enemies) was seldom one of 
Mietory, but of the sruegle, ‘The Atheniats looked apo 
Ailirna’ as their special protecteess; but that does not 
mean thut for them “Athen «eos Athens'—they were not 
sed W find that she yeas worshipped ak a principal 
des in many other cities (as Polios oF Pulowhar, e- 
in Theseily, Trotzen, Sparta and Chios). Poseidon also is 
ot ancl om dy Faraone ia Be oh 
 vene of Aristophanes, though Herimgion, gives no 
Hw this as tin af igh AN Lay, he 
secins to think ie siguificant of the Greek attitude towards 
frat eat a a hich repre the gos hal i 
Tnuripides' Jom (140 €£) (om the women who wonder at 
the sculpts at Tepe not em 4 ch 8 
feos’ meaning who ix that figure?) aie 
Feting were everything, He might, however; have noted 
Aristophanes (Prare, 5315-28) and Plato (ex. Afemon, gAD). 
‘And When he says ist the siguificance of the Parthenos 
‘tatve (unlike Pheidias’ Zeus) died with the generation 
Uline created ix, with de dinalution of the empire, We 
should have remembered, at feast, Demoathenes. 
‘AW. Gout, 


























Gourp UJouy), ‘The Development of Pluto's Ethics. 
Cuiron Usireraty Prem 1985. pl 25h, 
35 
The author's introduction makes clear the séope and. 
murpose nf his work. He thinks that to9 litle attention 
heen given fo Plato's ethical development that study 
‘oF the Refmblic, in particular, has been too muck. 
‘vith other inasters, sil that eancera with the dialectical 
method of the later dialigues has fell to neglect af uve 
Laces, Hin antempt to redress the balance is embodied in 
ait able and jnterrating excay, 





‘The arrangement of the book i effective. “The first 
section, whic examines Plo inertane rom Soeates 
fof a ‘technique’ of individual moral judgment and 
Dehaviour, is fallowed directly by a study of the Luss a 
‘exhibiting, ar the far end of Plato's developed 

jaint purmait of the good’ systematised by every 
of social teaching and enactmeut. The thied part, entitled 
"The Growth of a Reality Principle’, traces the interven 





intervening 
stages by which Plato was led to revise iis early belief in 
the innate powers of the individual to decide moral imics, 
and arrived at a ‘final mood of resignation’ (p- 71) im 
which the pressure of ddyey, physical and moral, & fally 





with: réym, 10 ability for action rather than to static 
awarenew of fact, This interest in the bearings of Piato's 
choice of terms iy pursued, indeed, throughout the book 
Soo the isis of pdf er cweyng othe 
upon the implications tifa, a4 carrying to 
verge of philonphic validity, the belief in an iouinesive 
ability to choose and act aright. It is with the treatment 
of the Repudlie that Me. Gould's ypecialised ire of interext 
comes uot clearly marked, and his application of it 
‘most questionable, He very rightly insists that 
‘central purpese of the is ethieal, and the indi- 
webal, bot ie wie: ete Someone en wae he 
eonnes to offer an exclusively ethical i : 


1yrical status’ for the Good is deprecated, and its position 
aw the Idea in the moral field 


Thus, acai 
unconscious reaction to “moral” ; slow 8 
morulity which co-orlinates actions in’ the py 
but withous reference to any absolute standard 
dedrou, ‘an understanding of -.. unrelated moral Forms’ { 
acy ‘comprehension ef the" whole of moral reality! 
(pp. 177-4). This is ingenious and suggestive a= 2 partia! 
Eicsprciatinn ofa iatlily ugnesite pecagey ned the 
‘edrou, 
matics’ as fimited. in scope (p. (73) izmpl 
Of other aspects of Plato's scheme of di 
‘The doubt is bow far, at thir stage of his though, Paso 
hingelf would have allowed examination of “moral 
problems to be detached from that discipline in abstract 
‘thought, and that nying approach to “vision” of 
tldinate truth, which are here offered as the rightful and 
ike wept ee 
In the laser books of the Repebic “di is 
found spreading ib the moeal peruoaliy, aid recognition 
of the cramping force of iia leads on to its full atalys 
in, the Timacws, which our author i inclined to agree 
With Me. GB.” Oveen in carly among the later 
dialogues..“The growth of ‘pessimistic realism’ (p. 218) 
fs traced through the Pulticer and Phibar: and thas we 
arive at the postion already tudied in Use section 
devoted to the Law. Here every kind of social and 
political support—education, propagaua, restraint—is 
found accesary wo ie the limitations of the 
yhuman individual in his struggle with tke dhurarting forces 
of ‘reality. This analyais and exposition of the Janes fa 
particularly: sahuuble part of a book which x2 a whole 
fakes a noteworthy contribution to Platanie studien 
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Loncx (R.C). ‘The Philosophy of Plato. Londen: 
Routledge 


& Kegan Paul, 1956. Pp. ix + 347. 





objective validity cither in hie own account or anyone 
ebe's. Even the most erudite interpreters of Plato, we 
eS a Sealy pene ens mange an EL 
seleportant’ situation is not really $0 hopelew as 
this; and Lodge seems to resign himself to it too easily. 
2 ag eae iy sical esi tA StL 
"he oak oqo Sint nt of ei for x= 
Sons into Plato's treatment of ethics, aeuthetics, religion, 
and education, The difftrent sections, however, do not 
confine thermelves to their ostensible subjects; they over~ 
so De comertya frebeor meray baba ge ey 
very general. Under sesthetio, for example, there is no 
account of mimesis or of the form of ry but 

peosbonsss This Micra tne ihr Sans 

arcqroduct. “This ilstrate the ‘sth’ Sool 
Tomacret bec ineoed & pei epctiad 
‘mest part he is interested in Plato's 

* ic Hellenic traditions and the demands of 
‘hutnan ‘nature’ into his meditations an the model com- 
munity, rather than in Plato's critical attirode towards 
those “Helle 
mental prisesples 


the rest into a collection of pragmatic 
for insist that Plato's treatment of every 
rection is dorainated by “the spit of model zens 
juirements of the group. But this is what Lodge 
incine 19 fn numerous rants of detail For 
waiver, whese ‘art? Plato praises as rational and, 
therefore, natural, js represented as the ‘political adiaie 
srator’ yebose equipment i that of “a trained scientist’. 
Similarly Laws 745-7 on. strrdard measures and. the 
‘Bumenical divison of the citizens is thought to mean that 
“there & nothing quite as usefl as statistical racthods’ and 
to sanction “the application of mathematics to social 
Probleme’. It is no criticism of the statitical procedures 
of descriptive sociology to point out that they have-no 
‘connection with the pamage in question, 

‘This kind of i sion ie unlikely to bring out 
clearly she distinctive features of Piato's thought. There 
can be no objection to Lodge's making what he can 
Plato from his own point of view: the surpeaing, thing is 
that he makes so little of him io spite of an apparesi 
Srrpatheieatinade. Thun the thar of ens Sete) 
0 be ‘of central i + but foe Lodge its moral 
seems wo be merely that we should think in genicral fers 
{though the modern biologist, he holds, no longer docs so) 
and in particular seek 0 far as posible for util 
applicable solutions to particular 
supremacy of the idea of good means for him simply that 
in cack case the solution should be the best conceivable, 
‘Te wed to to. lato to fea suck common: 

ce matter. We have not here one of those resound 
‘ferences of iterpretton whirkseam to Lodge teers 
se much subjectiviem and relativism. ‘The interpretition 
may be truc 40 far as it goes; but it does ot go very far. 

























it ics in general to the standpoint of 
burg ‘of interpretation to. which 

his adherence in an appendix, thus belated! 
explaining why the theary of dear receives sc little 
[Prominonce iy his expeaition, ax is natural enous i the 
cranicendental ideas’ have no ‘actuality’ and are nothing 
but ‘regulative’ concepts of interest only for methodology. 
Hi bs regrettable that Lodge seems ted with 
Rom's Plato's Theor of Ideas and hts considered verdict on 
the negative ampects of the Marburg interpreters p. 236) : 
‘this view will not survive examination’. Among Loxlge's 
authorities the name of Cornford too fails 10 appear. 
‘Cornford has well stated the isportanee of the theory of 
deat even for those who cannot accept (1 in detail on as 
sayreond by Pato it involve ‘ie comvletion that the 
Uilferences between good and evil... wre absolute. not 
eal othe cunt i ones lua 
nies or gocial groups’ (The Republic of Plats, p. 176). 
Such essential principles ought not to be abwent fron what 
parports to be an account of Plato's philosophy; they 
Would have provided a perhaps instructive contrast 10 an 
unde preoccupation with the ‘group’ and its teva. 
ventions’, 

Each section contains.» chapter on Plito's predecessors, 
Theis views ace generally culled from the dialogues, fr 

“ala! of toric facto aud personages i “pctie 
sand therefore more “true? than any historic truth 
could be. (11 is fmagined that Aristotle supports his 
attitude,) Frequently, however, there ia shift of yround ; 
ewwas ston in the dialogues that Lodge fsmd uch ques- 
Nionable views ae at ihe Tolan wee actual slot! 
for that Heraclitus i their typical representative and made 
fie “he wnlvesal subatrotin® anil believed in ‘a eyelical 
Broce of hintury’ "The freatment not any sketchy Wt 
requently rather careless, ‘Seientits of the tnetual type 
Known ae “fonian", including men like Heraclitus, 
‘Ataxagoras, and Nenophianes' is perhaps a fair quotation, 
*Xenophanies’ is ho doubt a mistake Tor someone ele, 
reas "Phuc Hi of “national heres wera 0 

Ueputiing for Themistocies. ‘There isa eurious 
‘raralation of the well-known line of Solon: ‘May T con= 
tinue to grow old’, ete, Some initances of playfulness 
‘sill wot be to every taste: Zeno “had w lovely tine poking 
food elran fin at” Pythagorean mathematic; an the 
Untotehable person whom Laws gag proprnes v6 iquidate 
ate styled “ied! Ph.D, 

These predecosors inchule Socrates, who asually stands 
for Plato's *hlea of Socrates, a “glamorised’ version. of the 
original. ‘This Socrates hadl very positive beliefs, and is 
repremited by Placo as "koawioi moee than his ellos’. 
Vndeed, the Reublie was written for the purpose. of 
“drawing uur the iniplications’ of Socrates’ thought. But 
shore and there another ‘Socrates’ erups up, one whe vas 
‘enentially a ‘rebel’, anid whote belief if the implications 
‘of his praition be drawn ont, tended yo"eero', Ladlge dors 
not try to feconesle the two pictures fTerenice 
between Refi ‘Socratic™ and, Lae ax “Platonic! ie nrvel 
euinyerated, Socrates rejected hedonism, Plato accep. 
“ihe bisorial pleasures’. Socrates was ats uncomproenising 
“pure logician’ with his Wore in the tratacendental reali s 
Tie veas “trained tn the Eleatic school", Plato. was more 
Practical, more disposed to allow for habit antl, sorlal 
feta. Hienoelally wil reaetionstendencies’), At 
2 later stage the auihor recognise something ot ie part 
guigned 10 tight opinion and habit in Ryp.; anil even 

ds thar Plata (in Lax) shows symptoms of having been 
lluencesy’ by Socrates (OF Reps). He dors not notice, 
Thowever, that Laur is just ax evitical ax Rep. of 
‘traditioaal my, we fat the Socratir” equation of 
with knowlege, abd ite corollary that no one exes yolua~ 
farily, persia’ i the tater dialogue. ‘The statement tat 
thete Is "ne paraslive for guardian’ in Laws contains a 
sugpntin Jol no parade i previed for them in Re 
cither. 

“The chapter on Plato and Modern Philesopliy delle 
con Plato's lack of comtemporary flavaur; the historical 
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point of view i absent from his writings; the advance af 
Science las left him far behind ; and bis ‘small-town staff? 
fhas little relevance 19 modern largc-seale communities, 
TT Lodge be taken literally, he equates ‘science’ with 
‘control of the empirical environment"; yet this ‘Science’, 
s0 inadequately cooreived, has ‘wor its viet 
Boery,Iieatute, the ary eligi, thology, and pilo- 
Sophy.’ Contemporary (ashions of feeling or beleving aro 
pat ‘mosern phesophy' but ft the former, oF rather 
hg bony pte oi, whlch Lodge sin i 
judgment on ew “quite a to 
‘much time on, Plato's theology’ because such matters as 
the existence of gods, providence, immortality, have 
‘fittle, i any, comtemporary significance’ (whatever 
may mean), “Phe Thetis on the problems of knowledge 
may be left uncead because it does not ‘strike a respomive 
chord in the modern reader's miti!’. As to the sphere of 
‘value’, morality and religion have now teen ‘socialised 
and mechanised" and ‘who would have it, otherwite?” 
‘sum, this isa Confiing and confused work which it i 
;possible to recommend, 

Jeter 























Lowiaus (R.), Metre et Ia forme selon Platon. 
Essal sur ta dial platonictenne, (Museum 
Knianum, Section Plowphique, No. 995} Bruges: 
Deslée de Heouwer, 1955: Pp. 227, Prod 45. 

This work was itspired, the author tells ws, hy By 

Gilson's pronouncement (in L'Bive at L'Essencs) as Plato 

is an ‘ewentialigt” nd indifferent t0 of 

‘existentiality’. The attempt is "ere made to prove that 

for Plato the Forms have real existence, feom their First 

appearance to their last, Their first appearance is noted 

1 Phacd sd, enrlier suggestions of the theory, and the 

influences of earlier thought, being for the most part 

ignored; the doctrine of dndurmars Imports the belief i 

perfect and absolute types of Being, The vaso of Horna 

ppomtulaicd in the Phoedy receives lew attention than does 
the repeated use of ofa and firms of ebvaw in describing 
their nature. The Syxporian ix found to add the conce 

‘of w supreme Form as object of luowledge and (Fram 








‘use ob the epithet efor) of devotion. ‘The lie 
Pestana Form of Good, which, here pactealy 
Hentfind wick the abe lo the and, by 





‘of the Sun, provider a proof of the existence 
fof this Highest Beings the fast of pees’ meaty 
Wignity to all the other Forms. So fir, the author bar 
bbeen following the development of” a. 'dialectique 
ascenilante', which at the end of Republic VI Plato 
describes and contrasts with the 'dialeetique descendante! 
that is its conmpleenent. This latter method ieagain found 
prescribed at Phaadrur 265¢-c, and its development is now 
Teaced through the later vtalogues. The main 
here are ‘participation’ and the interrelation of Forms. 
Detailed study of language in, the earlier parts of the 
Parwenides leads. to re-esiphaais upon their existence, 
‘The question ‘Of what are these Rorms?" is in 
part by the statement (p, 1¢9) that Plato has tended from 
the fir ‘2 priviligier certaines Pormes au depens. des 
aunres'. Such are the Beautiful, the Good and the Just. 
vcratrs’ doubts about Forme of the wivial ar diseesting 
are not further dealt with, nor does Dr. Loriaux anywhere 
face the jrroblem of the real existence of Forms corre 
sponding to sewory or relative preeicatians, 

‘Throusth the courve of the later dialogues he elasifica- 
fiow of th ayater of Forma is fan to be the main prerpine 
‘The avons oF the Thaacttus are recognised ax means to 
relatineship between sense and intelligence; their bearing 
‘ot the eatller pontulate of Forms of like art unlike, ete, 
ir not considened, References fo a certain ‘hardening’ of 
Plato's systen, ac to the use of the term yng in reference 
to Forrm (p. 116 et al), miay suggest some malagiving as to 

a's continuing Debit in ther abate existence, ‘Bot 
i the Tinurs the theory vores fully into itx own, with 
fmphaciy again upon the characteristic terms dr, odalia 
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Platon dans les ‘Lois’. Louvain i 
Universimires, ra Pp. ix + 465, Fr. 195. 





jer; but the prevailing tendency 
Hee NL Vunhoutt so ook Gr the ponte valos ofthe 
~ dialogue aod t0 find in it significant advances in. Plato's 
political thought, Tt is unfortunate that the Laws has 
Come to be regarded only as a deleepor =ho8s on, the 
strength of a ahort pamage in Book IX (O75¢ sgy).. ‘Thit 
stay pene ie nly mt parte Of anienig 
fof a new rank to wipor as wo ve? deuroy (IV 714a)- I 
iy a pity that M. Vanhoutte ooly akirt round this erucial 
definition, though he discusses its context fully and shows 
hhow law succeeds to the function of the daijume= in the 








of Kronos. However, he atones for this omixion 
bin fall trentment of Book X and of tb in part 
Here soul's right direction ofall things when it has 
o itself intelligence’ is shown to be the ultinat 
secret of fegivlation, which has a divine and cosmic 
Tinction “La legislation ‘platooicienne presente 
coumiques.’ This careful linking of God the 
in Book X with the God who is rere wérpor 
in Book 1V a one of the notable features of M. Vanhoutie's 
book. Alotgnide it one may place the cootant references 
to Puliticas, Tina and 
“Tinacws velativcly "late. 
built rather wo muck into a system— 
faith, ‘perhaps, in Kuchaeshi’s work, But when all 
allowances ate made (for instance, for an over-ready 

jerximation of Kronos in Law IV to Kronos in 
Paltica), it remains significant that such close attocksment 
1 the other later dialogues can be Sound by penetrating 
‘only w litle below the nurface of the Lams. Ut remains 
{for others to show tinks between the Laws and Aritotle’s 
Paitice and the clear anticipatians of the Stoic lex maturae 


 Vanhoutte reads mie jr qpochaPiou dst Orr Dede 
eu tr, Fain 9 me ey 
ermendlation (of glib: Isr Tor, 9707) if we accept 
the -waa termination fiom A’ and 0"; the MSS. give 
sie Oui tilde Wea. 


uf 


t 


dimensions 








: 
: 


f 
i 


‘bat only to 

of Philp of 

tw the 

& thes Tee ses Aya 
accep, of Suidas 

that fe vens Philip ani 0 not an Alexandrian) who divided 


Z i i t 
shih eet 
tier ie 
duals 


i 


ally to legislation itself as a work of artistic imitation. 
distinction between true and false art is related to 


prescription (the true legilator, nevertheless a 
Sea on = venkat Saale) rts 
Lindy fa prescription (the contemporary 
Greck legidatoe), All til fe niggestive, but one in not 9 
‘convinced when the model-copy relation is discused 
(M. Vanhoutte quotes approvi 
“En un mot, toute réalité sauf le 
autre réalit, et, en ce sens, futile, vaine, illusaire; inverse 
ment, toute réalité, sauf fe Non-Etre pur, est modéle 
dlume autre réalité, et, ew ce sem, sérieuse, importante, 
nécessire.” Tt is indeed true that sapdAayjua hat a new 
sense attached to it at Politicar 27Bc gq. which at least 
supports the second part of the sentence quoted ; but the 
resiewer doce not ace how this new une of 

within Dialectic alfects the doctrine that all réyry i imita~ 
tion of  zrgsierzaa which is not in pari materia. Moreover, 


: 





sexaory imitation ; but it is not 20 clear that they imply a 


coucioa: power of thir kind in the poet or artist eriticised, 


170 


One must therefore accept thie very interesting discussion 
‘with sone caution, though with the hope that it will be 
plirsed further. 


contains long of summarising; 
iiese ure clear enough, but teal lie a protracted inito= 
Auction to 2 Budé edition. Some of these could have 
Tien spre and the mare fruitful themes could have been 
developed —and the book might still haye been a hundred 
pages shorter. Neveriiless it is a real and important 
saatribusion 1 Platonic studies, 











J.B, Sera, 


Bivex (RS). Plato's Phaedo. A translation with 
intreiuetion, notes and appendices, — Londor 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. Prox > x08, 20 

The chief value of this wsrfid book nanurally lies in the 
running commentary (oddly unmentioned In the sub- 

Htle), together with the notes and appendices, The 

tranalation, whieh (with @ few minor deviations, notably 

at bob, where Bluck accepts Luce's defence of the vulgate) 

Fallows Burnet’s annotated edition of 1911, itm necessary. 

sdjueand verve Is purpose wel, althovglt ther ate 

a Tew slip e.g. at obs, figdH, bt, 1ogaa—4, U13d6-7. 

‘Two many innovations are claimed fur the interpretation, 

One ia w defence of dhe final argument for inumortality; 

it ir chiefly upon the paint that isa contradictory 

of phy vehi therefore vannot admit Ht (as other thiege 
do) and so. perish, but can only withdraw, This indeed 
seems obvions; but 1 cannot find that any other commen- 
tator has vated iCexplicily.. ‘The other consists it a new 
approach to the passage ood=tate. Bick contends that 
the Aiyol ure wo! propositions but the Socratic slefnitinns 
‘un of which Plato developed his own theory of Forme 
cases —the essential dilforence being thar the firmer are 
mere concepts whereas the latter are not—and the 
nentionnd at rood are provisional notions 
wses, which (i so fat ax they are correct) 
correspond to objective reulities, This ix quite likely, 
though the change from Adjur to Fadieme ie not neces 
scarily significant; it might be due simply io the inter> 
veutian of drabiwerc: in oou-b; Plato is never rigid in 
his teruinulogy. Still, the view iuttractive, and certainly. 

‘etter than forcing « reference 10 propositional reavoning, 

which it not even relevant. I the rest of the interpretation, 

fe not strikingly original, it is sensitive, thoughtful and 

Blick knows his author well and faces 

ities ayuurely, 9 that his solutions, even when 

questionable, nearly always help towards a better com. 
en in, At the same time be correets @ number of 
huisty or partial judgments; in purtieular he remincs 
tw thatthe Fur are ere univers ther primary 
pur i+ ethical and teleological, All Platonists will 
‘read thin hook with profits 



















































Huon Trenerniex, 


Plato. Phaedo, Translated with introduction and 
romioentary by R, Hackronie, Cambridge: 
University Press 1953. Pp. sii + a00) 2% 

Plato's Phaedrus. ‘Translated with introduction und 
‘tommentary by R. HAcerracrn, Cambridge University 
Press, age Ppoiga. 1M, 

Tn both thee welcome contributions to PI 

olarship Professor Hackforth follows, with 

vatifications, the pattern Familine to us from Cornfid’s 
nmentariey on Plato and his own on the Phils 

















suck probleans as the authorship of dhe speech attributed 
fa the Phoriias to Lysiae anid the interrelation of the 
‘apguiments for immortality: in the Phacdo, He alld ii a 
short appendix to the fatter a tration of some of 
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Simelodgra rh is oe 
oO ‘Thit is a mer which suite very 1 
‘Profesior Harkfrth's min interests, the development of 
the sere the saftueniet aia deoes | i ‘shape 
Plato's ‘and the interpretation logwes ox 
works: rane ‘Such questions are handled with acirirable 
economy and judgment aud nice appreciation of work 
done by others, 

‘The main purpose of both dinlogues he finds in the 
development of Socrates! teaching that “the true tendance 
‘of the soul’ be the pursuit of philosophy. In the Phaati 
this i presented as a ‘training for death’ which Jeads on 
directly w the theory af Forms ant! the attempts to prove 
the iinmortality of the soul. His: chief lent here is 
10 distinguith the Socratic and the Platonic elements at 
thonght, and be is particularly succesful, as it seems to 
me, in his treatment of the difficult autobi ical 











paveage, In the Phavtns, he believes, Pato vindicates the 
Ela of pisopi by entrain it with thea ls of 
‘contemporary thetori, nfl to thi the main 


wee, 
tuhorllnated more subtly two others, to make proposals 
ti = raeieaes prey whieh shall serve the ends of 
tilosophy imedhody and to. present tne 
[aryl pity method of resis, exemplified 
bh Jy and negatively in the contrasted speeches, 
is attempt to delend the organic unity of the Phasdrus 
is Fare var pported in the detail of the commentary. 
ratewor Hucklorth accepts the lem arnhitiows findings 
etait cing the Pas tah cl th 
arge eroup of dialogues which precede an 
gives reasons for believing that it may alo have preceded 
the Symporium, He suggests tentatively that it was written 
ih trl the iar o th soy dy 
Diogenes Lacrtius are to be trusted, quite a short interval— 
between Plato's return from his first visit to the West and 
‘the founding of the Academy, He agrees with von Arnim 
in believing that it can be shown that the Phaedrus was 
twit ale the Republic, bu finde no evidence to enable 
us to place it befure or after the other two dialogues of the 
Mi Group, the Parmenides and Theaetetus, He seems 
to be right in sieggenting that Robin's attempts to link 
the dialogue closely to the Theaetetue do not amount to 
very au Since, however, if it auld be shown that the 
Phiedrus came after these dialegues, this would have 
ywometou coneyuencey for tho nerpretaion of Ma's 
ater though expetally nbn Porms, we must regreh that 
Professor Hackforth has not attempied a full-eate attack 
fam thie question, In. any “case tt would ‘have. been 
breerera | to have had some analy of the problems 
latent in Plavo’s treatment of Forms in the Phaedrus, where, 











they are at cnee presented! at traxncendental objects of 
contemplation and related as species and genera, and a 
comparion of Platnnie dialectic in the Sophist, Politins 


sand Philebur and indeed in the Timaru, Uke unfortunate 
that Owen's provocative article on the date of the Timacas 
‘was publishes (oo late to be taker into account (CQ, 1454) 
elaine Sholay ak Ein 
representing changes of mo in 
perhaps « pity that Profestor Hackforth bas retained) the 
‘convention of rranalatingr more or lew literally: the shore 
excluuges betweet Sovrates and his Interlnestors, which 
rarely spund natural in English. The dificulty of tans 
lating the verb sf is particularly apparent in the 
Phacds, sshece it seers ws me that the trauslation a 
phenves like vic ofrinc @ meyzstrey Generar dy 1 6: 
ts ‘the reity of this or thu aid airy, 
Mbouer tod rat xa gpuordirres wal “bzaxpudpewn 
Hida ak that very reality of hone extn (hues mic) 
Wwe give an ecoune when we question and answer ead 
‘other’, might mislead a readee into thinking that dialectic 
wat labgely given up to metaphysical specatation, te bath, 
pawages Plato seemp to me to be thinkin uf Forms ax 
(4) real, (b) the objects uf definition. Burnet compares, 
rightly L-think, Rpublie WU 5a4by 
Verhaya 1 may tke thie opportumity tw raise wo 
problem of interpretation, On. page 68 of his cammen- 
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ary on the Phan Profesor Hacklorth compares the 
lirgument for the immortality of the soul in 2a5e5 fh with 
he fal argument of the Phe) ancl lay sre 0 the 
‘more empirical approach of the former. ‘What 
Phacdras doe is toy femould an argument about the 
‘relations of words and concepts lnto one based on otwerved 
fact, the fact namely of xin.’ But Plato's argninent 
seer 10 require iis to extend the tneaning of the word. 
‘eimyais beyond the range of observed fact. For he muggests 
(aggdb-ea) that if it were pomible for an dei, mom 
10 pass it and out of being, the univene would not merely 
stand immovable, bat wont cease to be subject to change 
seul mijnore ails Bye ler nevifévea seejortay incluuling, 
We thumld “suppens, the kind of change’ like physical 
growth and deeay Which cannot be observed to depeid 
fin the operation ef mind, He scems to be using the word 
to cover das an well ax dos the tye hin of lng 
explicily distinguished in the Parmrnides, (33847 FE) 

the Theaedetus (18105 €)- Is Plato relying on an easy 
metaphor of the meirra gor kind or haa he-at the back of 
his mind some such theory at that elaborated in the 
Theaetees (3566 f.) that temporal change can br reduced 
toa special kind of imperceptible motion? 

The difficulties presented by the accounts of the hypo 
thetical method in the Phaalo to not seem to mie to be 
solved hy Professor Hacktorth’s suggestion (pp. 138) 
that in toxd Socrates xives the detail of the process briefly 

‘bed in 100%, though his comments on the meaning 
of te plural wd der tec o te ell and sent. 
He believes that it both pasuiges Socrates describes an 
altempt to extablish the truth of « propoaition by deducing 
it from some more acceptable hypothesis, but in the Inter 

ite taker into account the pomibility that you may 
[ive rebut some objection that occurs either to yourself 
for to an interlocutor. If all such objections wre suc 
‘cesfully rebutted, the propenitions of the deduction are 
‘in ageeement with each other, ie, the inferences stand 
as valid; otherwise you must ‘reject either one of the 

lent propositions o¢ the hypothesis tse. 
hia view aeerns (0 snc to-contain the following difficulties 
‘over and above the notorious difficulty of understanding 
“aye enn anything excep ‘tobe conntent with: 

(1) One striking feature of the earlier account, the 
rejection of propositions not fn agreement with the 
hypothesis, seems to be left high and dry, Tt eannot, on 
Fralesor Hace ve oe wnt ant oa 
Whether the depenulent propositions agree or disagree wit 
Tach ether, for wherear ih the easier pause he takes 
hi eudentie to mean to be the vontradictory of a 
frropnition implied by the hypothesis, i the tater 
passe he understands by Ausbineri ‘do wot follow from’, 
ad we can hardly suppose that in every invalid inference 
‘we deduce from jropesitions the contradictory of the 
proponition which follows in fact. 

(2) It is not clear to me whar kit of objections 
Profesior Hacklorih hay iu mind, "The rebuttal of objec~ 
tions from inconsistency with received doctrine such as 
that saccesfully rebutted Uy S in togbr fl. ean 
have no direet bearing on the validity of the inferetices ax 
stuch, while if the objector simply expresses doubt whether 
X folliws strictly from Y, then Robinson's objection to. 
understanding cvyigonet 7, Suboret in this way scenns 
cogent (Plato's Ralier Dialectic, p. 130) = Socrates veers 
to be giving disproportianate-aitention t0 the process of 
shecking one’s Iogic, In any ease on this view the second 
passage describer a check an one’s procoser of inforence 
sul not an integral part of the processes dhemseles 

W. P. Hiren. 












































Sramk [Ruvors), Aristorelesstadien. Philologische 
Untersuchungen zur Entwicklung der aristo- 
telischen Ethik, Up. vil-+ 117. Munich: C,H 
Beck, 154. (Zetemaia: Monographien zur klas- 
sichen Aliertunswiseruchaft, Hef {,) DM. 9st 


‘This ie a series of studies somewhat loosely strung: 





ight at intervals while certain scholarly problema of ather 
int relevance are pursued, with the result that it ie 
difficult to Keep 4 seme al direction throughout the book. 
‘Tiiix feeling of mild bewilderment is deepened by: 
idable runnber of scholar’ names stich 
‘march in-and out of ove's ken int the accompanying foot- 
notes. Some of these references seem In fack fo Have tio 
more than 4 vaguely addiing effect upon ane's grip of the 
main there, vg. in a chapter on the Posticr, which js 


Steady but slighty connerted, we embark upan & note 
ty 43) on the shar incory of katharit y-ssiey 
hough sorme half-dozen learned oamoes and end wp, 
y way of Babies (170) version of ‘Twininy’s (1700) 
explantion of Arinoite’s theory. of Aathasi,, with Rn 
implied criticinm of Gilbert Highet for ast mention 
Twlaing in his'The Clasical Tyodtion Afterall thit—an 
apart from the fact that Highet'e book does not set out 
tobe a history of elisa yeolarship--it i warcly he very 
testaty of Tootnotchaatahi to add fn brackets that it Wwe 
‘reviewed by E, R. Custius i Gromom 24 (1051). 24 tte? 

‘Miter thi proteyt ie mut be said at once that individual 
sections of the book, disjointed though 5¢ i, wll be found 
to be generally clear and. cogent. Stark Uisents from 
Jooger’s picture of a steady developnient in Aristotle 
Thought avy trou Platonir idealiam towards a naive 
tmpisicim. He believer that both theory and. practice 
Ue are he utc of = special exc] were ve 
Thee de weight. by Avitotle from fit 0 Tasty and 
pecially in kis ‘pliiowophy of human affine." “The 
development Artois ots be. repro a 
toetamorphions in wtich the Aleallt turnied into a reall” 
(po) Hs atomic ou was ad not den 

cntice hand, Stark disputes the version of Allan 
{The Philniphy of Avistate, p. 3) whereby "Ariatolle until 
his gQih year more or les stagnated a4 Stark pute it 
There ig) he thinks, ah original and lating unity la 
‘Aristotle’ thought, at once Matonic nod empirical, which 
tiates sight from the days a the Proteikon He sees behind 
Plato's Sialaman epectally the combination of Seinuethik 
tod. Sinuatiowedik” which iy the basis of Aristotle's 
ilosphcal politics, alist sketched i the Props, 
rom suilarties of thought Stark conclude that the lai 
chapter ab the Nicomachetn 2ihies ie virally 4 tragment™ 
ofthis earlier work. 

“There is hardly space here wo dé more than list ume of 
the topics treated hy Stark. Ina discsion of Plato's 
Gth Letter he rightly reecte Jaeger's alteration of the 
text in favour of hi own theory CAratale, ET, p. 175 1) 
bia is oddly unaveare of the mont convisicioy explanedon 
ofthe pate wy pay di which he le aang 
tiven by Pow in Clase Rss XLAV, p16 (an intentional 
Fensinicenee of fragment of Sophocles). He beconoes 
father ssphisical bimelf when he tes to maintain that 
the neighbouring phrase dou jnfrw ovypicyondr c40 teat 
{hat Hermiaa bad listened to Plato fax Strabo say he ad) 
‘without Plato's knowing Ii, 
palate ot ie Goad ae Meare! Stark rots 

acer rralation of the Poitier fragment (rrirroye 

sillier perp viyalér tee) au ve Coed i ae 
most exact of all measures” and shows with the support 
{ot parallel pamiiges fon be Protein ad the Ne Rhee 
thie Hut mean rather "The Guod te the inte exact 
ensure of all tings, A chapter follows on the ethical 
eects of tragedy, Afr ‘useful distinction between 
Arbtotle's set ado and zidyya Stark explains hathariy 
a Kind of prychotherapy tm. which mk°s subhjecra, 
Whose accinmlytion. might otherwise “ditarb the soul 
fee not pinged but neutralised, ax it were, by thn netion 
Gf pity ‘and fear. In an interpreintion of “Asitotle’s 
Satie of aay Stag ek upg mm 
fquivalert 10 ier. A rather formlon chapter on 
‘Aristotle's valuation of phitaathropy leads to an extended 
‘omideration of the meaning of uikée in Democriia, 
Pinto and Aristotle, 
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The avowed of the book i to settle certain 
‘questions of detail which the author considers a necessary 
preliminary to « new reconstruction of Arstotle’s phili- 
sophy. It is pouible that these discusions would have 
then better published. ax a series of articles, but there is 
at aay rate no cuubt that they contain much stimulating 
tweful matter for the Aristotelian. ‘The indigestible 
nature of the book 4s a whole ix partly redeemed bry the 
excellent inslexes, which shoukl make it exsy t conult 

‘on particular pouts. 

RR Hu, 








Ansrorte, The Nicomachean Ethics, Tratated and 
introduced by Si Davin Rass (The Wild's Classics), 
London: Oxted University Press, 2954. Pp. xxxiv + 
ay. 54 

‘he republication in the World's Classics Edition of 
‘Sir David Rom's Oxford Translation of the Nicomachean 
Euhics, which lias niccesfully stood the (est of thirty 
year critical reading, i very welcome. ‘A few small 
alterations’ have heen made t0 the original translation 
and one would be hard put to it to find many more that 
teed to be made, OF emirve every student of Aristotle 
Will have his ows leas about the translation of individual 
words and. same will be different from Sir David's, 
Perliaps "wisdon’ ie a better translation for diye than 
for codla (for men show wisdom, but not Yepla, in the 
practical affairs of fife); ‘involuntary action’ is not 
entirely satisfactory for 14 dawiia; In mou contexts 
“craft or skills tose misteacting thi ‘art’ as a translation 
of régeqe_ More iinportantly 1M audi aad tit Alma «» « 
weidiy Gye Sniganidy wal Adley (10ngat4) ad eal 
‘riya good thingy too’ or fever good things’), in the 
viext sentence, ate surely mistrazalated, Aristotle's point 
eens to be sot that mien’s opiiions about morality 
Thu that thieys phat are generally good (or noble jus 
fre satnctiines not good ; wealth, for exatnple, which is a 
“goad thing? bus somnetinnes brought mex to ln. 

Sie David lins written for this edition 4 new twenly-page 
witredluction, largely consisting of a précis of the text 
{eaclating Books VILE and 13). Perlingn aerial 

ination of Aridtotle's total theory would have been 
In particular, 1 sss ny. discussion of 

Porchology of action, Aritatley stateneat 

ry wicked! man i jgnorant of what he ought 

ws div and his (to the layman) paradoxical accousit af 
‘merit fuller discussion, Attention is not drawn 
hindamental confusion of thought about means 

‘und evuls which leads to the peehaps insoluble ambiguities 




























F Ariston arcount of gyporqay The asnanyption that 
thee ar Kb Fore Nuvi tank eae 
a4siny out ofthe dificultey of Boole Vis “There ' dngee 


that the very lucidity af the tnteducton may Fea! the 
eather 





to think tint the Ethice bs a straightforwordly. 

nial watk, A more critical discussion of the 
might hele him to imdesstand its enormous 
Tnfluesiee on later land, particularly, eontemporary) 
‘moral philraophy. 

Hut these are iivor criticiams, Probably no otte hi 
sowccerdied better than Sir David Roos in conveying in an 
eauct and srholaly translation the Aavour of Aristotle's 
writing, sth its unadorned, unemphatic mccinetnes, its 
freedom fra tricks of rhotarie and ‘fine writing’. “The 
trader who knows ao Grerk gill mis ltt of the drial 
‘nv this excellent translation. 








, Mryemnee, 


Arisfoteles Latinus, Pars Posterior: codiecs descripait 
1G, Lacombe, in sorietatens operis adaumptis, A. 
fi M.—Dulowe, Act. Franceschini: 
indietsque invent Le Mi 
‘Cambridge: University Pres, 
lg. ner, 
;» Poquired from the reviewer is not 90 
auch ctiticiun Of this Work ag ar explanation af its 
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to 
will be 


mentators is preparat 
translations, which ite 
tition. of the works of mediacval_philosophers. 
of the catalogue, camprising x description of about 4,400 


manuscripts, usd an introduction in which the known 
farts concerning the history of the versions were set out 


and specimen. passages eas printed ot Rome in 
F the chance of al order, Great Britain, 
Hide tnd Gensony poe ee ths velo The 


described to 9,012, and, as including Spain, Hraly and 
the Vatican, is ‘the richer in content of the two, 
Compliments and thanks are dae, firstly, to the Cambridge 
University Bre for producing 3 book uniform in appent~ 
tance with the first voluttie, and, secondly, to De. Minios 
Fluo, by whom les been prepared fe publeation 
His editorship has been most carelth 

ioce of information has been recorded. | Bea 

is oki) in research i responsible for much of the new 
information noye made available, 

Although this is iq form a work of reference, the two 
volumes have infact eve ot record of prore1 & 
subject whic, twenty years ako, wax all imponeely 
trapped out. “Reearch concerning the date and wuthor- 
ship of the ected fd he dinneive style of tl 
vidual weiters has, in spite ofa ties, made progress 
between 1939 and 1953. A supplementary bibliography, 
and specimens of versions which have become known it 
the intervening” year, are inmportnn features of thin 
voluine, 

‘An editor of yhese texts needs more information than is 





customarily given him in the printed of 
libravies. The presumed date of the MS. and the fist few 
‘wore of the fext are not enough. He meeds to Know 


whether the icy i ie pe) pany or more, Lind 
ithas rinal notes, what is known of its 
tard the chon ofp ong anes Hk faders spend 
Creatives, iM What sequence these’ follow one another. 
AX mixture_of Arabie-Latin. and: Greok-Latin version 
may onesies provide aninication of date “Ample 
‘petimen pasages ate needed, since ‘the idiom of the 
Tesralator fr slur, and one of them simetimes revised 
the work of another, 
Critical editions of the pseudo-Aristotetian de Mundy 
ebeetoly teetnrrat. 
have now aj i. nis to ot 
be long ‘ielayed. ie this eng ome ony oanan 
important. though not pechapa-spectaculun, 
available for ‘he, Greek text  Asmatle An the Nico~ 
Inacheen Ethie, for inatance, ‘Bywater asl Suscrll's 
Sept it he evden of What hy tr de ld 
we V, takin Frvseys (cans, Wika premature, 
“They didnot roallse that It ad ‘passed through various 
stages before William of Moerbeke gave it its final shape, 
and that one of the translators concerned, Groseteste, 
‘was in the habit of comparing different Greek manuscripts. 
DJ. Attan, 











Peervcitan (A. .), Epleurus und his Gods, Trandated 
by CW. Cinttos, Onlurd> Nlackwell, L935, 
Pp. xiii + 100. 9. fi 
Although this book is of greater importance than its 
snodest size wontld indicate, it would obyiouily be afwurd 
to disease at any great lengih w work which fire appeared 
4in 1946, ‘The translation has been well dane, ie it does 
not read too Tike a. trarwlation an infelicities are few 
(et. on p. fa, “chiseled!” it hardly the best word when the 
original is ¢rrpwetrsro, 3p, 75) 1 9}. The author has 
takes the opportunity to make some additions and 
‘correntions in the tight of what fas been published since 
lis treatine war first brought gut: hence this ix really. a 
secon revised edition. ‘The printing 6 alequnter 
thut here and there a Greek accent is misplaced or d 
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life, philosophy 
jy well informed and the 
tone at once scholarly and urbane goes without saying to 
anyone at all acquainted with Father Festugiére’s othe 
‘works. Perhaps more remarkable iz the » 
understanding of the man and his followers which is shown 
throughout, Ik is not everyone who, being hitmself what 
sue ox nbs ie opie ms Gabi Fim 
‘can enter to itnaginatively into the thought of a maaterialist 
‘One reason fs naturally the excellent understanding the 
anthar has of the tenes in. which Epicarta tived and the 
ther currents of opinion, inichiding astral religion, which 
‘existed from the fourth century #,0. onwards. 1 mention 
the brief description of the effects of the degradation of the 
cityatate (p, 19), the reason given on p. 42 for the wide 
influence of the Epicurean the correet evaluation 
‘on, p. 60 af the ‘collection of insults and calumaics that 
fave sect hurled against noother’, not least the Stoicr 
sina he Epicurean andthe exellent compari and 
contrait of Seepticiam and Epicureanism on pp. i 
“The list could easily be lengthened, 

Tt is curious dat the old error of making Herakles 
Doria hero renppearson pv, doubt if Euhemerian 
‘was yo influeatin! in Grence as iv made out 00 py 11. To 
say (p. 36) that ‘all knew by heurt’ the Odysein Nekyia 
is rather an exaggeration, and surely the fist Of the 
Kipat_ défas Is not to be tramlated, av on p. 38, by 
"biewed and immortal Nawuro’ but by ‘the bleed ‘and 
inunortal nature (of he gous)". Rut these are sina 
matters, 

Not the least praiseworthy feature of the book i the 
stunt but wel Ulogaphy at send. 

J Ros. 





Gantt (A,). TL problema della vita contemplativa 
‘nel mondo greco-romano, Milan: Fratelli oees, 
1953- Pp. git. 12,000. 

‘The purpose of Dr. Grills book is 10 trace tle develop 
rent and tnfluence Of the idea of the (Moz Oeeypytixsc in 
the Graceo-Roruan world from Epicurus and the early 
Stoic to the beginnings of Christian monasticinn, “He 
excludes fram hia survey (except for incidental mentions) 
the religious or mystical lation of the Platonic 
tradition; the ideals of the contemplative life which he 
considers are:thowe less exalted and more. wideypreadl ones 
‘of withdrawal from active life, andl especially from politics, 
fo ftellectal pura, wn from the ety to de county 
fn pursuit of an unruflicd peace of mind, He beginn wit 
a chapter on Epicureanines, notable forts careial examin 
tion of the evidence about Epicurus's attitude to the 
family. “Then follows a long and extremely interesting 
discustion of the contemplative elements in Stoicism, 
Gail, ays great stress. on the importance of the part 
pitael by Fanaetior as the propagator of» moderate and 

lanced ideal of contemplation which did not sake a 

us and universal demand for complete withdrawal 
from the world of affairs; anid in this he may well be right. 

Perhaps, however, he (with Pohlews an! other respectable 

tcholay} ie rather too postive about the content of the 

-zrpi Guia: Lain still after reading Grill's very able 

Mrvey of the evidence, lncined to peer the nguctilsns 

of van Straaten. Alo Grilli (again in good company) 

seeina to me 10 go rather fr iy speaking about the influence 
of Democritus upon Panactius. There ino need to doubt 
that Panaetius knew and way impresed by Democritus’s 
cerarks about allyl; but he seers to have worked out 
his own doctrine on Stoic basis with some help from 

Peripatetic sources (as Grilli shows); indeed it i> quite 

likely that he was & mote orthodox Stole than. thas 
ally heen supposed (cp. 1. G, Kidd's article in GQ- 

Jily-October 103g, and W scene rather sileading ta 

‘speak of his idea of «ivy na "Dernocritea’. 
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‘There follows a chapter on the contemplative con 
ventions and of Hellenistic and Roman 
{iterature, int which Grilli shows weil how much of a mere 


literary convention the idea of withdrawal fram the world 
had become, with a long and interesting concluding dis- 
ccusion of Seneca, of whom Grilli hax an unuinually high 


opinion. 

The last section deals with the we made by Christian 
writers of pagan jdeas ubonit the contemplative life and the 
elements in the Christian revelation which enabled them 
to make contact with the pagans tradition, This contains 
‘much that is valuable and ealighiening, as long as ane 
remembers that (aa Grilli makes clear) it not a complete 
survey of Christisn thought about contemplation oe the 
monastic life, but only of those elements it it which have 
‘sexne connection with the pagan. contemplative tradition, 
‘The real iinpulse and ideal of Christian monasticism. was 
something very different from the aspiration to @ with 
drawer ane primarily vlbreeanding eth 


Ouvex (R. Pj, Niccolo Perotti's Yersiau of the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, edited with an 
introduction and « tist of Perotl’s writings, Urbana; 


University of Ilinais Press, 1954. Pp. vil-+ 166, 
Price not states. 
Perotti, in his day a poct laureate and an archbishop, 





is one of the major minor figures of Renaissance yoholar: 
ship. He lacked the incisive mind of Valli or the 
attricrivenes of Pogyio. or Pontano, His monumental 
thenurus which nuuquefaded as 4 commentary’ on the 
frat bank of Martial was oon aupereded. Hie Polya 
‘wat eclipsed by Casauban's, his Epictetun by Polithun's, 
But hes & man of whom sore should be known thae the 
Partgrait or two tie recives in Saucy and Me Of 

lone w service to Reuaissatice schiolirshipy iy reac: 
tating him. His flowery but judicious introduction cone 
tains freas material for the specialist, and is interestingly 
teadable for the non-specialist; hiy careful elenchus of 
Perottis writings disproves the wilder appraisals of some 
critics and provides valuable documemtation foe future 
studica. Indeed Oliver's xtholarship throughout is careful 
‘ani iripressive, 

Perot’ translation of the Ewhirdion, complete in 1450, 
anid, presented to Nicholas V, who had coms it, 
in the fallowing year, ia here published for the first tne, 
1n itelf itis competent, though of no outstanding sierit. 
Its importance lies partly in the light it throws an Perotti 











be rd pap amine sn ryt nice scholarship, 
fon the information ie provides about the text of 
Seno din Te ts a litthe stray the ia 


thine the Enhiradon, 

the tat friar par of Roles, ede ot oe 
‘most influential philowophical writings of antiquity has 
yyot to be scientifically edited in modern times, The last 
independent critieal” ext was Schweighiuser’, 
reason i plain—the very farge nushber of MSS, to. be 
collated, of the text, Simplicius’s bulky commentary, and 
the two Christian paraphrases, 4 muss of material before 
Which even the indefatigable Oldtuther blanched, and 
the doubt whether anything very valuable would eraerye 
rom the labour involved, ‘There are st least thirteen 
MSS, of Perotti’s translation, which Oliver hus now 
follated. This publication shows that Perotti had before 
him a very interesting text, which fivture editor will have 
to:ake into account, and which toss not contort peecisely 
28th any of the main strands in the MS, train, "Thaw 
at “bot equi’ fk temow dull, plainly rightly, 
tat apuinat the RASE., which read rata” At oo herd 
the text follows closely that of the Discourres, with alight 
modifications, his evidence Is ambivalent Atay, 2 he 
scetms to have read rovenr with Nilus and the Discourses 











against the MSS. AU, 4 he read onpdrye with the 
spect MS, a be ed een le 
x 





the MSS. against the Discourses; eicdver 
With one MS. aguiat the remainder (biel salt) Gd 
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1e 
‘the Discourses (which suggest daurzdivron). At 32035 he with a different one. Tt would be rath to dog 
Pead.myoniay, wine MS. Iw dferens one), rghuly, tially ust ar more i known about the 6, 
against Ite pocrinol OF xpooniay, of the remainder. At of the Bnchirion, but at frst it would that 
3th he coineided with the majority of MSS.in reading Verottis codes eat sites of ie 
‘roig ame Nijore gaint the better ‘But at 49, #3 reliability. That is not the feast of the debis we owe 10, 
hie had the hotter reading of éeruayhjaorra, and at Oliver for this welleprodced yolurne. 
33) F5 OF roan for iimoe, again with one MS, and again Jou Fincewn. 
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NOTE ON THE PEACE OF NIKIAS 


Iw the early part of the fourth century it was the regular practice for Athenian treaties to 
specify the authorities who were to swear the oath on either side, and, although the fifth-century 
material is more scanty, three clear instances suggest that the habit was already established. by 
4254 The notable exception is the Peace of Nikias, and with it the Spartan alliance of 42t, in 
which not the quality but the number is prescribed, seventeen from each city.* Kirchhoff sug- 

ested? that this odd number might be built up, on the Spartan side, from the two kings (who in 
fact head the list), the five ephors (the eponymous ephor Pleistolas comes third and the next four 
might be his colleagues; ¢f. "Tod, GH gq), and a board of ten, Kirchhoff refused to speculate 
about these ten beyond saying that it was a normal number, but this gap in his argument can 
haps be filled froma passage in Diodorus (below) which has received no satisfactory explanation, 
Nora Atbeatan practice nivuld not oblige Athens to conform to the Spartan number, and if 
Kirchhoff is right we should perhaps suppose that Sparta asked for numerical parity, ‘The next 
question will be, how the Athenians made up their seventeen, 

Recently, however, J. H, Oliver has remarked? that ‘the curious number seventeen became, 

etisely at Athens, a traditional myeaber for the representation of partice making peace or alliance” 

is evidence, apart from his. primary speculation that the §t ephetai were three groups of 17, con- 
sists of the Peace of Nikias JG iit 4o, and Plato, Laws vi 76re. This last is a doubrful a 
Plato begins with five magistrates and adds a of twelve for more important cas the 
fact that the total is seventeen is probably not significant; at any rate he shows no general fondness 
for this number. ‘The combination of G ii* 40 with the Peace of Nikias would be a powerful 
argument for the Athenian origin of clauses prescribing seventeen, if one could be sure that 1G it 40 
contains such i clause, but we doubt this (n. 2), and ifthe Peace of Nikias stands alone we preler 
Kirchhoff"s explanation, which is at least less mysterious. Alternatively, if the number originates 
with Athens, it is still a question how the Athenians made up their seventeen, 

We turn now to Diodorus xii 75, which describes the growth of unrest after the Peace, 75.4 
gives the reasons why Athens and Sparta were suspected of a design to enslave the rest of Greece: 
first the clause which gave them the right to amend the peace in consultation (as ‘Thue. v 29.2), 
then xopis 5 rovruw "AOwatoe nev 51d dnblowares Ruxav Séxa dvbpdow eovoiar Exew BowdeveoBas 
epi rau rH méke ounpepdrroy * rd wapurdjmov 8& nal rav Aaxedupoviow menouynsron fron 
wef yerdotlas ray S80 nédeuw thy wheovefiav. This second grievance is not in ‘Thucydides, 
but Ephorus might have genuine information about this period from another source, and his original 
statement inust have made more sense than Diodorus’ vague epitome, which docs not at all obvie 
ously illustrate the meovegia of the two cities. ‘The two boards of ten must have some relation to one 
another and some specific duty in respect of the peace. ‘The words xwpis 82 rovrww show that 

jodorus has left the subject of amendments. A joint commission to execute the provisions of the 
« would make sense in Diodorus’ context, but there is na trace of such a commission in Thucy- 
dides and his narrative almost excludes the possibility. We suspect that in the original the verb 
corresponding to déuxav was plupertect and referred back to the period before the peace was signed: 
at some stage Athens and Sparta had each appointed a board of ten to conduct the negotiations 
and Sparta'salies complained that they were not more directly represented, 

If this interpretation of Diodoras is correct, both boards of ten should appear in the lists of 
‘Thuc, ¥ 19.2 and 24.1. ‘The Spartans should be the last ten, Daithos to Luphilos, but with our 
limited knowledge of Spartan politics we cannot hope for much light from this ‘side. But an 
Athenian commision of ten ahould have one member from each tite, nnd it would conten oon 
guess if we could detect a tribal series in the official order within the Athenian list. ‘The sixth 
to the fifteenth of the Athenian names may be such a series.” The main reason for thinking so 
in five identifications already made by Kirchner and others, and these depend on the presumption 
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that a man with a known public career in the relevant period is more likely than an unknown. 
Tt is true that the list contains one name not attested elsewhere and others for whom there 
is no obvious identification, But this is due simply to. our ignorance, coupled with the fact 
that the board was not composed of very active politicians: we can produce no alternative 
to Tolkios, but that would not justify us in preferring, e.g., an unknown Hagnon to the founder 
of Amphipolis. 
fpow\je (no. 6 on the list), A fairly common name, The nearest in date is 17. "ArdpRow 

Bicorspne, secretary of the council 424jo (1G 1 82, 84); than IT. Kyu, athlothetes 406/5 UG i# 

5.9) both are from Brechtheis () TZ, or Haxpondijs ‘Arqpeds, choregos in the late filth century 
‘Steph. Byz. 'Azijr)) for Antiochis (X), is much less likely. 
‘TTobsbepos (no. 7). A common name: the obvious candidate is IT. "Brtydov "Adues 
(PA taqo2 -+ 12410), hipparch (/G i® 016), chairman of the treasurers of Athena 418/7 (IG i® 
268.102), general 4r4'(Thuc, vi 105.2), choregos (1G #7700) for Aigeis (11). This IT, with a 

uublic career is more suitable than (7, /odtiAow ‘Avaphiorves, the accuser of Protagoras (Diog. 
raert. ix 54) and proposer of the constitutional commission of 411 ('A@r, 29.1), from Antiochis (X) 5 
a remote possibility is the phylarch (1G i# 950.180) from. Hippothontis (VIII). 

“Ayway (no. 8). This should be the well-known "A. Nexov Zrapuds from Pandionis (111), 
The name is not rare, but no other “A. is attested from this period. 

Mupritos (no, 9). Only two are recorded, M, /lvedor the comic poct and brother of 
Hermippos (PA 10497) of unknown tribe, and M. Hpacuis whose tombstone (IG i 1072) 
bears only these two words. It has been doubted whether the latter was an Athenian or from 
Prasiai in Laconia (foreigners are not uncommon in these brief inscriptions) : if he was Athenian 
he belonged to Pandionis (111). . ‘There is no way of telling if either had a public career, though this 
is clearly possible for Hermippox’ brother. 

Gpasvedis (no. 10}. No candidate from this period other than the mover of IG i# 82 of ga1/o, 
usually (PA 717) identified with the general of 412/1 (Thuc. viii 15 ff.). ‘The board of 412/t 
includes generals certainly from tribes [and IV, probably from LT and VIL: @. could thus represent 
Akamantis (V) (Beloch®, il. 2, p. 266). 

Beaylvys (no. 11). Thi have Ocoylune at v 19.2, Oeaydns at 24.1, Geoy. is common 
fren ot all centuries from the BAIN o the fist tc. (ef; PA 6687-672) and fs read by all 
MSS, of Ar. Wasps 1184 and schol., Xen. Hell. i 3-13, ii 3.2, Dem. xxvii 58, liv 7, lix 72, B4, 
and in the fragment of Eupolis’ Demai, Page, Gr. Lit. Papi, p. 206 |. 9 (Beoyove 1. 5). ‘Gary, 8 
relatively rare: 1G ii 1750.11 (9: 2355 (Beayenidns, perhaps third century), 6354 (tom! 
stone, now lest); the archon @eayensbys of 468/7 (Marm. Par, A57 and clsewhere: once Geoy., Ps, 
Plut. Vit. X Or. Bg5a); all MSS. of Ar. Peace g28, Birds 822, 1127, 1295 with schol. and Suid. In 
the Roman period Oeay. is more common though still less frequent than @coy.: the conspicuous 
Gea. of the fifth century a.v. (Suid, Gcaydrys. ‘Alnatos dpxwe) may have influenced the Aristo~ 
phates tradition, In Thue. iv 27.3 G reads Ocay., all other MSS, @eoy.: in Xen. nab. vii 4.181 
{not-Athenian) @eoy. is Oeay. in ome inferior MSS.> at Are Lys. 63 the MSS. and Suid. read 
Guay, schol. R Beoy. Clearly Beoy. is the more likely name for the Late fifth century and there is 
a pretumption int Favour wire the MSS. of Thucydides vary, Dindorf went further and altered 
all relevant passages of Aristophanes from @ to 0. 

"The @. of Lys. 64 is an Acharnian, and the Qeoy. of Wasp 118g is identified by schol. ad loc, 
8 Beay. ofzés kor 6 "Ayapveds, as if he were a known figure (‘IBuirys Beoytvous “A; fod 
125.7 of 376/5, is no doubt his son, as Kirchner suggested, Pl 7445) : the MSS. of Lys. 33 and Said, 
Gearyérms. Svopa xipiow ace no doubt in the wrong. ‘The @. of the Birds pretended to great wealth 
(schol, B21: peyadeumopis ns eBovdero ava, wepatrys dager, Jevddmlovros « exadetro 8 Kamvis, 
Grr -wOAM: imayvotenos oS erie, Edroke & Jjuos) and schol. Peace 928 describe the same 
man as éx [apmids (possibly false inference from xepatras above, the meaning of which is 
obscure). It i¢ natural to take the reference to Eupolis as a reference to the papyrus fragment 
of the Demai cited above, Il. 5-10 where the beggar Pauson steals a ship from @coy.,* and if this 
is correct we oight perhaps to read Gray, in the Birds: but schol. Peace 928, Birds 8a2 distinguish 
their 8, from Theagenes (of Rhegium) the interpreter of Homer (who certainly has the a) but do not 
mention Ory, "Ayayweds, whereas Wie scholiasts who deal with the Acharnian do not distinguish 
him from Theagenes; so there may have been a distinction in spelling between the Acharnian and 
the character in the Bids when the commentary was compiled from which our scholia descend, 
Kirchner (PA 6704) and others nevertheless identify the @, of the Birds with the Acharnian (and 
with the @. of Thue. iv and v), and there are the further links (which may be mere confusion) 




























































+ Kone, Heme xvii (1912), 20g me wondered in part Theogenes plays in the argument of the chorus, and 
‘what Passon stole WTheogenes ships were unreal. though we ae to dear anywer the difficulty 
Finnighe he aenwered thar the thet not in any ce lieral ship existed. sn Ue Se A ONE 
and concrete; the real dilfculry i to woderstamt what 
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that the Acharnian is ako called xarmis (Suid. Geayéens~ Sropa nipuor) and xopraoris (schol. Lys, 63, 
cf. Birds 1126-7 with schol.). 

We incline to admit the pesibility that the @. of the Binds was ony, posibly Mapai. 
But we would read eoy, in Thue. iv and y, and anil the ombraker with the 6, of 1 27.5 
chosen to go with Kleon in 425 as kardoxoros to Pylos and thus evidently trusted by 
Ttscems natural also to identify hi ES Oe ee Sr ke Gert 
from Wasps (o Lys. and thus to allocate him to Oincis (VI). The tribe of the ambassador to Persia, 
in 408 (Xen. Hell. 1 3.1) is unknown: the @. of feet eres ee oe 
Hippothomtis (VII), 

joroxpdrys (no. 12), The MSS. reading "Aporoxirys at v.1g.2 may be disregarded, 
the obvious tandidate is i. Secu, prominent by 414 eds 126) and in 441 (Thue ‘oa, 2) 
indeed much earlier if we may trust Plato Gorg. 4722, and choregos (IG # 772) for Kekropis (VI 
usually (PA 1904) and no doubt rightly identified with the general 'A. of 413/2 (Tuck wis 3a) 
and later years, Possible alternatives are ‘A. @adnpe’s of Aiantis (IX), hellenotamias 421/0 
(ATL ii, list 94.5), and ‘A. Eicrvpes's of Erechtheis (I), chairman of tamial 415/4 nie cae 
$2 = Meritt AFD: pp 163.06 :eamalty its of the Tonian War (16 950.85, 951.54) eve a two 
more unknowns. 

“Liidwios (n0. 1) Unknown, and the name does not occur elsewhere. 

Tisoxpérys (no. 14). A common name, but there is no obvious candidate. The father of 
Aristoteles, general 426/5 (Thuc. iii 105.3), was @opaeis (Meritt, AFD, p. 84.6) and belonged 
to Antiochis (X): he would be fairly old, if he was still alive, in 421. The tribe of the politician 
of 406 (Xen, Hell 7.8) is not known: other unknowns from Antiphon (Harp, Srdprafor) and 

iF 950.105, 

jaw (nO. 15). ‘There are at least two public figures with this name in the fifth century. 
Aol pro Of the Phaselis decree (JG i# 16.4), [4]éor” proposer of the treaty with Hermione 
Aldor] secretary to the hellenotamiai 453/2 (ATE ii, list 2.1), may be all one 
a, of unknown tribe. ‘The general of 41/1 (Thuc, viii 2g.t, ete.) can hardly be the same. 
(tah disliked the oligarchy 8cd 73 ate Grd rod Sjuow (73-4), Which suggests he had had his fll 
share of office before reaching the generalship, and encourages us to identify him with the general 
Gected afer Neton (Kew. Hell £4 Sa 9, JS bea 195351 )30 In that cast, the sees 
avallabie are El, VI, VILL 1%, pom 1 Gr. Gasch, iit 2.266-8) : 

hhe could belong’ to Antiochis (X) only if Ret waclgen & tboos bi 406, which is possib! 
enough There i also an unknown [4}én¥ from Algeis (II) on an earlier camualty Ist (1G 











gyo.t).” But itis worth noting that the general from Antiochs for 43/0 (47 it D18.46) had a 
fourletter name. There are not many of them: Dion is a little commoner than ., but the first 
Dion in public life is from the early coiney (Plate Mme 3485 ens EOI 3e 81) ths 


others are relatively rare," We suggest that the general of 430/8 was an earlier 4., distinct from 
the general of the lonian War, and that he survived like Hagnon to take part in the negotiations 


ofa 

>i a plausible series. The identifications of Prokles (1), Pythodoros (U1), Hagnon 
au, th Meets (VI), Aristokrates (VI) have all been made by scholars who were not bie 
for a tribal sequence, and where alternatives exist they are in every case lest likely. Leon (X' 


ten Ure on Salas (Mi Ayes). Be Xb 
Pee rhaes in 8 535 omets ‘a citizen and 30 does 
‘order (ie. all the characters 99-40 will be ctizens 
cal ee 





Kabrstedt, Staatigebiet 457 0.9, 
case of Moirlies (Pa 100 ad Suid. 





by the Thirty (4, 27): there cumot have been many Mis). 
Veteran generals in Athens in 4o4, and this general's elder "Bow i mitested early (1G # G4q). Lysias provides 
fon as named, Pantaleon (5). Meyer, Gd w 22, 24, the earlint coamples of Bi (Harp, diye, depéves) 
fautiounly approved Sauppe's waggetion and (without and probably @fow (MS: reading at x13), ‘The eaiet 
argument) ‘identified the general with Lean the Sala- Nime is Tod 117-4 of 98-5. There are several fourth 
picts solar cae Oe TRE RAR Mae ceaseey memiple fer sed gh he en al 







been objected (eg. Swobods, RE xi 2007) thar this Xunnidy= (Arist. Pot. 14giians). 

Leon was not an Athenian citizen (Kirchner docs not Gtwr (1G i* 17457), Alen luc yates 1h 

tint him to PA). "The objection wil ot held. "There “Apa (20 8 6) and lo (84 434o} ll hoe 

were indeed distiaguishable Salaminians in Cascander’s the end af the fourth century, rene “Opec 
tot, Paus. 7-952), and Leon cer (1G ai¥ 1009.78) scene eran 
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clearly possible, and there is no evidence against ‘Thrasykles (V) or Tolkios (VIII): the tombstone 
Moprides Fpaaceds cannot in the circumstances weigh heavily against Myrtilos (IV), or Aristoteles! 
father against ‘Timokrates (IX). 

Hagnon and Leon form a pair of age and experience, survivors from the generation of Perikles, 
Pythodoros, Thrasykles, Aristokrates were younger men, not yet (30 far as we know) generals but 
due to reach that office within en yenrs, Prokles and Theogenes at lcast were already. public 
figures, but their affiliations are not known: Theogenes may have been selected in 425 cit 
Klcon’s sympathiser or to represent his opponents. Pythodoros, Hagnon, Atistokrates were certainly 
men of property. The board as a whole seems to be composed of sound and trustworthy men, not 
specially committed to war or peace, and not the leading politicians of the time, 
was no doubt done elsewhere, and mainly by Nikias and Laches (Thue. v 43.2). 

Tf these are the tex commissioners, what are the other seven and why is the list in this order? 
‘The Spartan list follows a natural order and we suppose that the number seventeen was proposed 
hy the Spartans, but there was no evident principle for the Athenians to follow when they completed 
ther seventeen, probably wri al in the ase which voted the peace, so the resulting list 
may well look miscellaneous, Lampon's function will be religious, Isthtnionikos is 
‘evidently comes from an athletic family, and if the MSS. have an iotw too many he may have built 
the ‘Ia8uovlxov Baduvetoy mentioned in IG i# 94.37 of 418/7) and we suggest that he wopears a8 8 
folleague of Lampon, Nikias, Laches, Euthydemos are more casily guessed: we expect, some 
‘generals—not the whole board, since that would exclude part of the ten commissioners and in any 
Ease one general or more will have been ar Skione—and three were enough for the armistice of 
iy2q (Thue, iv 110.2). We have no generals’ names for 429/1, except Kleon who was dead, but 
Nikiss and Laches are extremely probable, and Euthydemos possible though he is not attested till 
18/7, IG 8 gor = Meritt AFD, p. 160.9), The ten commissioners follow nest, 

Lamachos and Demosthenes remain, and their position is the most puzzling feature of the list 
te would have been cary to make up the mumber with two more general, but these two 
are separated from the three we identily as generals, and may well have missed election in 422: 
Lamachos i not heard of otherwise becween his loss of ten ships near Herakleia in 424 (Thue, iv 75) 
and his Sicilian command of 415, nor Demosthenes between the Bocotian disaster ‘otiowed bya 
minor defeat at Sikyon, iv 107.3-4) of 424 and his command at Epidauros in 418/7 (v 80.3). We 
suggest that the order of the fist is the order of proposal in the assembly: (wo seers, three 
the ten commissioners were obvious choices, the presiding officer called far two more nai 
tomeone proposed these two, Nether (though this y pot the place for a dealed examination of 
their carcers) is likely 10 have been. an enthusiastic supporter of the peace, but this may itself have 
been the reason for their appointment: we cannot reconstruct the scene in detail, but we need 
imagine nothing stranger than the comedy of 425. 
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FALSE STATEMENT IN THE SOPHIST 


Various attempts! have been made to find a satisfactory alternative to Cornford’s explanation 
of what the Sophist has 10 say about false statement, and in particular to his interpretation of the 
¢ in which the statements “Theactetus is sitting’ and ‘Theaetetus is flying’ are discussed. 
Tike iticulty with Cornford’s view is that he wants to find the explanation of truth and falsity 
entirely in the *blending’ or incompatibility of Forms, but that in the examples Socrates chooses, 
while Sitting and Flying may be Forms, Theactetus cannot be, Hence Cornford has to say, ‘Tt 
is not meant that Forms are the only elements in all discourse. We can also make statements 
about individual things. But itis truc that every such statement must contain at least one Form’ 
Unfortunately, when talking about the eZBuv ovjrAons) at 25ge, the Stranger seems clearly to envisage 
a blending of «3 with each atler: Bd yap ry AMjAuw za <iBuv oypmdociy 6 Mbyos yeyower stv. 
How ean this be reconciled with an ‘example’ in which only one term stands for a Form? 

T do not propose to discuss in detail the various solutions that have been offered, but to set 
forth my own interpretation of the whole passage. ‘This may be regarded as to some extent & 
“blending” of what has been said by Professor Hackforth and Mr. Hamlyn, but a number of points 
arise which deserve further discussion, and it may perhaps be hoped that stich a oviéems as this may 
prove to be Svrws re wa dAyfidis Miyos ddnBiis. 

Professor Hackforth has argued? that if we compare the use of ovpmow) at 262¢ and of the 
corresponding verb at a6ad [aunmAdkuw ra pijuara rots didyan), it appears likely. that what are 
‘woven together’ at a5ge are not Forms at all, but simply parts of speech. ‘The yam discussed 
carlir on {ag4b:9.)--Bxintence, Motion, Rest, Samenest and Differenro—are Parma But the «iy 
referred to in the expression «iBuv oyxmoey are not, in Hackforth's view, the same sort of thing 
aval. With much af what Hackforth says on other points in connexion with this problem L agree, 
as will appear, but 1 do not believe that we are concerned with Forms only to the limited extent 
that he would allow, or that the efay oujmlov) has to do with parts of speech. I i 
this latter point, 

he discussion of the eéysora yéy arises out of the question raised in the Parmenides, whether 

(and if'so, how) a Form can be both one and many. At Parmenides raya Socrates says that there 
is monhing suprising in the fact hat sensible things can partake of oppo characers such ay ike 
and ‘unlike’, or ‘one’ and ‘many’, but that he would admire anyone who could show that Likeness 
itself and Unlikeness, Plurality and Unity, Rest and Motion ‘and all the rest’ (129¢) could have 
these contrary characters and be combined with or separated from one another; and presently 
(1go¢ seg.) Parmenides raises the question exactly how a Form that is a unity can come to be 
present inthe many particulars that are instances of it.» What is meant here y ‘and all he rest? 
rom 1ag¢-¢—that i fom the context—it seems certain that tit means ‘and all other Format 
In the Philebus the simpler kind of one-many problem is again dismissed (ge seq.), and then 
Socrates continues (15a): ‘But suppose you venture to take as your One such things a8 Man, Ox, 
the Beautiful, the Good, then you have the sort of unities that involve you in. dispute if you give 
them your serious attention and submit them to division, .... How are we to conceive that each 
of them... . i, to begin with, most assuredly this single unity, and yet subsequently comes to be 
in the infinite number of things that come into being? Here’ we have a number of other Forms 
mentioned in connexion with the same problem as was raised in the Pormenides, how a Form can 
be one and yet many, suggested furthermore as possible objects of Division. ‘There is a strong, 
presumption, therefore, that when the Sophist yet again dismisses the simpler form of the one-many 
problem (251a-c), raises the question whether Existence, Motion and Rest can participate in each 
other or not (Sameness and Difference are brought in Inter), and suggests that science of Division 
is needed to show which ém accord with which and which are incompatible (25gb-d), these yém 
are Forms*—though whether they are rapadelypara-Forms such as we find in the Phaeda and 
Republic is another matter, into which I shall not go; and, further, that we are concerned with the 
relations subsisting between al! Forms, and not merely those that are named. That this is so 
becomes abundantly clear when at 254¢ the Stranger says, ‘We will not take all the Forms [this 
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time the word is fy] for fear of getting confused in such a multitude, but choose out some of thase 
that are recognised as most (or very) important, and consider . . . how they stand in respect of 
being capable of combination with one another’ (komuwlas dUyfluw ras Exee Buniyews). 
it is also clear that whether or not Plato thought he knew exactly how it was that a Form 
that was a simple entity could be simultaneously a ‘many’, he did think that if any Form was to 
be instantiated in any other Form or in phenomena—in other words, if predication was to be possible 
and any statement meaningfill—that must be so somehow; and that whatever else this might imply, 
it did presuppose the existence of certain definite relationships between Forms. Like the letters 
of the al , some Forms cannot be ‘fitted together’, but others can (29ga).._ If there were no 
possibility of combination, you could not even say of anything that it ‘existed’ (252a, ¢). The 
Stranger discusses at some length the relations existing between the «tn that he has chosen to be 
his examples, the most important outcome for our purpose being that “what is not’ can mean ‘what 
1s different’ ; more of this anon; and itis at this point that, in deploring the attempt of some people 
to disallow any combination, he remarks, ‘This isolation of everything from everything else means 
a complete abolition of all discourse; dia yap my dMopuw ra <Tduov ovpmoniy & Abyos yéyaver aay? 
{a5ge). The sequence of thought requires that ‘everything’ here means ‘all Forms’, and that it 
is the oyemory of Forms with each ather that is regarded as making discourse possible. So far we 
have been concerned with nothing else, Only later, at 261d, does Plato turn to consider the 
relationship between words. ‘The ‘isolation’ here deplored must be the same as the refusal to admit 
that any 47 combine which was considered at 251¢-252c, and rir dNjAwy rdw «iBaw ovprdoniir 
must be interpreted on the assumption that we are somehow concerned with two or more Forms 
even when dealing with statements about particular individual persons or things, such as “Theaetetus 
is sitting’ or “Theactetus is flying’. Now Mr, Ackrill believes* that the Forms with which we are 
concerned are not, or at any rate not all, contained in the statement with which we are dealing: he 
takes Plato's meaning to be that such a sentence as "Theaetetus is sitting’ would be meaningless 
unless ‘sitting’ excluded Various incompatible predicates, ‘Sitting’, in fact, 1 not—is different from— 
standing, running, lying, and so on} and it is only because of the way in which the world of concepts 
is constructed—in such a way that the use of one term can rule out others—that informative state- 
ments can be made. If Mr. Ackrill is right, then we are concerned with the relationship between 
the existing predicate ofa sentence, and other possible predicates with which it is incompatible. 
But this seems unsatisfactory for several reasons. (i) First, it involves taking the «Sav ovnmonyje 
to refer simply to the complicated structure of the world of Forms—the ‘web’ or ‘interwoven 
complex’ that exists—and not, as one might expect, to the ways in which we weave Forms together 
when Wwe talk, When the verb ou\écew is used later (262d) in connexion with words, it is the 
statement (Adyos) that we make that is said to do the weaving, when it combines a verb with a name. 
{ii) It is sutely odd to say that discourse depends on the fact that Forms are interwoven one with 
what is meant is that it depencs on the fact that some Forms will not combine. (ili) It 
was precisely the possibility of combining terms within a sentence (ovdmrey & rots Adyous) that 
was taken a( 252¢ to indicate that some Forms will combine, and, indeed, was at the root of the 
serious kind of one-many problem, (iv) At 252e~259a the combination of Kinds was comy 
to the fitting-together of letters of the alphabet to make a word, and nothing was said about the 
incompatibility of a constiwent letter with olhers that would not Gt. () When at abd se. the 
weaving togetlcr of part o'sperch a compared tp the Bitingtngethes of Forme andl of letter, Je 
compatibility with what is in the sentence that is insisted upon, not incompatibility with something 
else; it is ‘words which, when spoken in succession, signify something’ (abtd-e) that may be said 
to fit together. I is nov the incompatibility of ‘stags’ with ‘roaring’ or anything else extraneous 
that makes ‘lions stags’ not @ statement, but the fact that ‘stags’ does not fit with ‘lions’ to make 
sense. For all these reasons it seems best to take the Stranger’s remark at 259¢ to mean that in 
any statement we make we are in fact weaving Forms together, either correctly or incorrectly, and 
that only so is discourse possible. When we say “Theactetus is sitting’, we are weaving together 
(whether we realise it or not) the Form Man with the Form Sitting. As Mr, Hamlyn has put it, 
“Theactetus’ may be regarded as “unpacking’ into a list of all the Forms of which he partakes.? 
But we need not say, with Mr. Hamlyn, that according to Plato every significant statement is 
concerned with Forms alone, that proper names always refer simply to Forms, and that particulars 
as such do not enter into knowledge at all.* “The Stranger presently insists om the reality of the 
subject of the statements "Theactetus is sitting’ and “Theactetus is fying’, and makes it clear that 
he is teferriny to the particular person to whom he is talking (26a, c). This need not surprise 
tus, since the Thezetelus explicitly ascribes being (odala) to objects of perception (18539, ¢; 186b seq. 
We can allow that descriptive knowledge may be about particular—may sometimes be contained, 
that iu statements referring to particulars—while at the same time recognising that any such 
ont, if true, must presuppose a certaitt relationship between Forms, 
# Mocs cit. * foes tit 204-5. 
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The statement that our discourse has come about through the weaving-together of Forms and: 
that discourse would be abolished if there were no combination among Forms does not meat that 
every sentence that has meaning correctly represents the relationship between the Forms concerned, 
Sometimes in our statements we weave together Forms that do not in fact combine, and should 
not be so woven. The point is that if no Forms combined, no statement would be meaningfil, 
because no statement could. possibly be truc; if nothing were instantiated in anything else, to say 
that “X is y" or 4 exists’ would be meaningless; and it is on the belief that there aré meani 
Statements and that some of them are true that the Stranger bases his conclusion that same Form¢ 
combine. He argues, as we have seen, that if there were no such combination, you could not say 
of anything that it ‘existed’ (2528, c).| But we may tke it that only a te statement implies the 
ability of the Forms concerned to combine. ‘The fact that Motion and Rest combine with Existence 
is inferred from the fact that they plainly do exist (254d), and the all-pervasive nature of Samencss 
and Difference is similarly inferves from what is assumed to be true fact (256d-e). “Theactetus is 
sitting’ can be true becatise men are in fact capable of sitting, But a statement can be meaningful 
even if the Forms concerned in that particular statement do not in fact combine, ‘Pigs swim’, to 
take but one example of a false gencral statement, is a statement that conveys meaning, but the 
Forms concerned will not combine because pigs cannot swim. Plato probably cousidered the 
statement “Theactetus is flying’ as in the same way necessarily false, because he probably thought 
it impossible that any man could fly, but he no doubt regarded it as nevertheless meaningful. 
‘There would be no point in taking as an example of a false statement one that he himself regarded 
not as false but as meaningless, especially as it is the Stranger's object to show that 73 4) v in the 
sense of the false can exist andl blend with discourse (Adyos), or in other words that a statement 
can be false and yet have meaning, In the actual discussion of the statement *Theactetus is flying’ 
no mention is made of incompatibility between the Forms concerned, and it would, indeed, be 
inappropriate that Plato should attempt to explain truth and falsity there in terms of Forms for 
{wo reasons: firstly, because the sophists whom he has to convince would. probably not accept, 
‘even if they understood, the theory of Forms, and secondly because although the Forms concerned 
must combine if a statement is to be true, the fact that they can combine does not make a contingent 
statement inevitably true. The fact that Man can combine with Sitting does not mean that it is 
necessarily truc to say at this moment that Theaetetus is sitting: that depends upon circumstances. 
All we can say is that such a combination is a necessary prerequisite to the truth of any such statement. 

“Now,’ says the Stranger at 261d, ‘remembering what we said about Forms and letters, let 
us consider words in the same way, Words which, when spoken in succession, signify some- 
thing, do fit together, while those which mean nothing when they are strung together, , 
He goes on to point out that a statement must contain an drone and a pia (2620 s¢g.), and 
perhaps suggested, though this is not explicitly stated, that any combination of an drops and i 
will constitute meaningful sentence, At abad the Stranger says that we call the wAdjua of évoja 
andl ijysa a Ayos because it gives information and ‘gets you somewhere’ (r+ mepaive).. tis true 
that he is peaking with special reference to the statement diQjoos wari, hut tha i aly given 
as an example. Heseems to mean that any combination of dona and ja gives information and 
is meaningful. If'so, we have here what is virtually a definition ofa meaningful statement." At 
all events we are not now concerned with Forms, When the Stranger says at 262d that a statement 
‘gives information . , . it does not merely name something but gets you somewhere by weaving 
together verbs with names’, the repetition of the weaving metaphor, like the reminder of what was 
said about Forms and letters, is intended simply to indicate that a statement, like reality and like 
words, is complex in its structure. 

Tt remains for the Stranger to give his demonstration that a meaningful statement can be 
false. Tt is first agreed that any statement must be about something, not about nothing, and that it 
must be of a certain character—that in, be er true or false. The Stranger then takes as examples 
the statements "Theactetus is sitting’ and ‘Theactetus is flying’, and his respondent declares that 
these are true and false respectively. ‘The Stranger’s following remarks require carefull attention, 
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‘The true statement states about you the things-that-are as they arc.” 
2, 6 88 85) Yaodips Erepa caw deren, 

"The false one states things other than the things-that-are.” 
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it states the things-that-are-not as things-that-ar 
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are reminded by (1) of a passage in the Euthydemus (28ge-284c), where Euthydemus 
maintains that the man Myovra 73 mpdypa sept ob av 6 AMéyor j ‘ncrably hie 4y ra Seam, But 
8 ye 78 Gr Myww wal ri Gra rahi Aye (284a), so that falsity is impossible. ‘The fallacy lies in 
the ambiguity of +3 dv (or 74 dyra), which can refer cither (i) to an existing person or thing, or 
(ii) to truth. Euthydemus’ premiss is concerned with (i); he is talking about the subject of a 
sentence, But in his conclusion +6 év and 14 érra are ambiguous: his assertion is valid only if they 
refer to complex situations or states of aflairs which ‘are’ (exist). Now if it were in this Jatter 
sense that ni Sera was used in (1) here and xiv drew in (2), the sophist might well object, as 
Cornford has pointed out,™ that there is no such thing as a non-existent fact, so that even if 7a js) 
drra means Frvpa, he could will deny that Theactetu-thjing is an é». I take {y chen, that although 
the Stranger uses What appears to have been a more or lew accepted definition of @ true statement 
hhe plans (o make ri dvr refer to what is indicated by the predicate alone (in his example, ‘sitting 
‘This is borne out by (4a). 

4a. Siruw 5é ye Gora Frepa mepl avd. 

“But these thingy that it states about you, though different from things-that-are, are still 
things-thar-are," 

Professor Hacklorth' says of this, "The Greck might be (uncouthly) expanded thus: Méye 32 
epi ood ria & érepd dori riiw sepl ood Svruw, the enclitic dors being of course unemphatic (as T 
take derma to be in the text) and deruv emphatic’, He translates, "Yes, but these things, while 
different from those that are about you, are said about you'. This seems 4 most unnatural way te 
take these words. epi od comes at the end; and drra looks as though it is quite as emphatic 
as dvraw, and certainly more emphatic than rept av6!® Furthermore, the reality of the subject is 
adequately emphasised in (6), (7) and (8). What we might expect after the long discussion of 
‘Otherness and ‘not-being', and what we need in order to be assured that a false statement does 
not A¢yer dev, is an indication that ‘the things-that-are-not’ ave (exist). This, I submit, is what 
ingiven to us here, Butif this isso, dvra here cannot refer to the whole complex situation, Theaetetus- 
flying, which docs not in fact exist. It refers to what is denoted by the predicate alone, and the 
point is that ‘flying’, though different ftom ‘sitting’, is still a thing-that-is. ‘This does tot mean 
that iC is here represented as in any sense a Form; we are not told that it is a transcendental entity, 
or that it is simply « concept; we are not concerned, in this argumentum ad sophistas, with Forms. 
It is simply a ‘thing’ with which we mect from time to time, as when we see birds flying. Itis a 
thing that exists, We need not suppose that our sophist would deny this. He is not a nihilist: 
there is no dispute as to the reality of Theactetus, when the Stranger observes that the statement 
“Theavtetus is flying’ is about him and not about nothing; and like Euthydemus in the dialogue of 
that name (283e-284a) he would probably admit that 78 xpdyya nept of dy & Adyos 3 is one of 
ray Serum, As x common-sense sort of person, he would not deny that fying exists. he would 
probably cul ta mpdyya, and mean by that something which, at leat in non-philesophieal parlance, 
might be said to exist, But if the Stranger wants to say that flying, though different from sitting, 

till a real thing, why does he use the plural (drra)? No doubt because of the use of ri dra 
1), which appears to represent a popular definition of @ true statement, 

OANA jut» yp Zéayier Sera zepi Exacrrov liad mov, oA’ 84 ode dvra, 
wane ée ai that wath segard to everything there are mahny thingy ath, anid any tinge 
that-are-not.’ 

The allusion is to 256¢, where the Stranger remarks mept Zkaaror dpa ra etSuw woN) judy dors 
78 Sr, dimeapow Si mifes 73 yo) 6b. ‘This is his conclusion afier he has shown that each one of the yey, 
‘or Forms is different Irom Existence and so ‘is not’, hut nevertheless partakes of Existence and so ‘is!; 
and it is ina similar connexion that at a59b he observes that every Form woMayf jv ders, oANa; 

3 ob gor, Our present proposition therefore means—as indeed the present context is it 

sufficient to chow—'For we said that in the ease of cach thing there is much that it is, and much 
that itis mot (i. is different from)’. As applied co the present statements about Theaetetus, it cannot 
mean. ‘there are many things that he is not as well as many that he is, i.e, there are many possible 
negative determinations as well ax many positive, ¢,g, he is not flying’, because ‘things-that-are-not’ 
here means things from which x is diferent, and there is no question ‘of Theactetus’ being different 
from anything else4 Nor can the allusion be to the difference between the complex situation 
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asserted may be positive (x inl, By C) or negative (x ie 
not D, £, F).Now 0 is something said about but sorne= 
thing different from what isabout x. Hence the false atate- 
ment © is D substitutes one of the negative determinations: 
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‘not What-the Stranger iaaying in the present sentence. 
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‘Theaetetus-flying and the complex situation ‘Theactetus-sitting, because, as has already been 
remarked a propos the ra dvra of (1), that would not help the Stranger’s argument, By a process 
of elimination, the allusion must be to the things denoted by the predicates, flying and sitting. 
Another consideration leads to the same conclusion. ‘The present assertion is given us as the 
justification of (4a), and if so it is justifying a claim that something (namely, flying) that isnot 
{in the sense of being different) nevertheless also is. Although Bye sennt (is different from) 
sitting, it nevertheless is (exists) : for we said that that which is-not (is different from) many things 
can nevertheless de. 

After pointing out (5) that "Theaetotus is flying’ must necessarily be one of the shortest possible 
sentences (262za-e showed that a sentence must include at least one dvoya and one pjya), the 
Stranger goes on 

6, ‘And it-must be about something (or someone). 

7. ‘And if it is not about you, it is anyhow not about anything (or anyone) else.” 

8, "But if it were about nothing (or no one), it wouldn't even be a statement at all; for we 
showed that it was an impossibility for something that was a statement to be a statement about 
nothing (or na one).’ 

That vids in (6) refers only to the subject, and not to the complex situation, is shown by the 
ads in (7) and the epi oof in (1), (4a) and (9). The subject, then, is something real. Theactetus 
is real. This prepares the way for the final summing-up, which shows that the teuth or falsity of 
a sentence depends upon the juxtaposition of a particular subject with a particular verb, 

9: epi 86 08 Aeysyera pdvron Bdrepa cbs rh asbrd Kal yo) dea de Syra, ravtdmaaw kouxen ¥ rousstery 
oivbeas, && re pyudrin yeprouéry nal dvopdrui, Svres re Kad Aylids yhyreadae Myos Yer 

“And when what is different is stated as the same and things-that-are-not as thi npethatare 
about you, this sort of combination, although made up of verbs and names, does definitely seem to- 
be really and truly a false statement.” 

What is the force of the participle ysyvouéy? “Translators generally avoid the issue® Tt can 
surely only be concessive, and if so this Supports the view that I have already put forward, that 
atea se may be taken as virtually defining a meaningful statement, The point here is then 
that it is the particular ovens of dvopm and siya that makes the statement “Theaetetus is flying? 
untrue, although the statement is meaningful because of its make-up, since it is composed of an 
fvona and » ffjua, But we are no doubt intended to remember, also, that it has been admitted that 
both dra and pus refer to real things. It is possible, while alluding solely to things that are real, 
and doing so in a statement that is meaningful, to say +d yo) ov. (A true statement would not of 
course necessarily become false if aay different predicate were substituted for tho existing one, but 
only if an incompatible one were substituted, But we need not press this point. It is enough 
for the Stranger’s purpose to show that the substitution of « different predicate can make the state- 
ment false; for his aim is not so much to define falsity as to show that it is possible to ‘say what is 
not’—and for that all he needs to do is to equate “what is not’ with ‘what is different’) 

The expression Aeyspera Oérepa de va ara wal yo) era os Sera reminds us of ag3d, where we 
find that 1d ward yey Scaspetodas wal pujre radriv elbor Erepor iiyhouoba: jiire Erepov ov rair6y is the 
business of the science of dialectic, It is the task of the philosopher (253). He will think in terms 
of Forms, and distinguish one from another however slight the difference may be, This will help 

4 Eg. “Ainsi un assemblage de verbes et de noms, qui,  @éenr must exist ist we muel ve have seen thar it 
' ton sujet, énnnce, en fall, camane ante, ce qui est does, aod the setting of such a part it contrast to. part 
jute, Topic domes us wicemest et song teres Te Meo basa a oe 
or ‘'awernl ‘ecllemen! ing di it we hi 
Néstablentent tm dicoun fix’ (Dit), "So what been locking fer, and’ Fore ieee ee 
mated about you, but vo that what is different is stated as menides has heen contradicted 14 ji) Gr ig not the oppaaite 
the same or what iy not ax what is—a combination af verbs of td dy (a5te-e)) an opponent must accept or refute: 
and names ‘our conclusions that (i) the Kinds blend, (li) Existence: 










































agqe that 
hie seems to have in mind here a range of inconmpatibles: 
so that to say that A is not Bis to say that A is incompatible 
‘with B. The belief hat Plato, hid this in mind bere seers 
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and Difference pervade them all, and (iii) Difference andl 
Existence both are and are not, Now if Plato meant to 
offer us a range of incompatibles, he has kept his purpinee 
dark. All he insists on is that difference is not the sume as 
non-existence, and the discusion of the -‘y * of the 
pores simply a peat hf elaboration of the 
armlogy between 14 ni Or and 86 pape whieh Se the 
Sten cp alo the iemieaton Of ed pf de 
with weep The only possible ground for mupiocing 
that eg. ri) niya does not embrace all Forms otlice thas 
16 piya i 257, where on Harnlyn's hypothesis we should 
hate to take d Toor to be a grade Om the heightoe 
between tall and short; but that seems unreasonable. 
Tn any ordinary sense being equal 10 something or someone 
's not incompatible with being tall, rb Toor and pax 
tare sisnply diferent. 
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him in his purpose of discovering woia woiois oopguwe? rae yerdr xai rota EMyha od Béxerat (253b-C) 
‘which will inter alia show him which predicates can be attached to a given subject in a gener 
statement and which cannot. In practising dialectic, be wll be concerned with Forms alone and 
therefore only with general propositions. Bat in making both general and particular statements 
one must attach a correct predicate to the subject, if the statement is to be trac} itis the ovens 
that makes the statement truc or false; and that is why careful distinctions are necessary (: 





We have here an important attempt to explain the nature of descriptive or stated knowledge. 
Whether or not Plato still believed in the possibility of a direct, mystical 3 ‘of Form 
a knowledge by acquaintance’ he shows in the Theaeleus that truth and falsity cannot be 


in terms of the correct or incorrect identification with one another or with things of simple entities 
of any kind, whether they be sense-impressions, memory-traces, ‘pieces’ of knowledge or anything 
else. sp dba cco he explains them with reference to statements 7 But in the Theaetetus it 
was also (gord seg.) that if simple entities cannot be "known' (savoir) but pane 
then a statement composed of names referring to several such entities will itself be eer bas 
unknowables; or else, if the juxtaposition af these be thought to result in something 
arising, a new unit, then that, as a simple entity, would again be unknowable, In our 
of the Sophist Plato ayoids this difficulty by showing that stating is not simply a matter of naming: 
ote droaifer duo Adds v1 mepaives (262d).!* Subject and predicate are not entirely discrete. 
A statement gives information (Slot repl, 262d), stating things about someone or something. 
It expresses, in fuct, a relationship between a subject and an activity, and is not simply the sum of 
shes wont tat abla eels, the sam een, cu a distinct simple entity sia 
arises out of or supervenes upon an aggregation of ‘parts’; for a relationship is not a simple entity. 
Twak tnd Sty sew cerstally phovoeioeal, aada:cateiaent, according: WF Pho’ ‘expresses 
a relationship. 

R. S. Buck. 


Queen Mary Callege, University of London, 
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ZENO'S PARADOXES 


Tue incessant labours of British industrialists Rave sent up a pall of smoke over our larger 
cities. “Sometimes the pall descends and causes fog. So it is also with scholarships; the incessant 
Iabours of modern scholary often cause a fog to descend upon our understanding of ancient philo- 
sophers. A case in point is Zeno of Elea.' ‘The paradoxes of Zeno have aroused much discussion 
ever since they were first propounded ; the long history has been recorded by Florian Cajori (The 
History of Zeno's Arguments on Motion, reprinted from American Mathematical Monthly, Vol. 22, 1915). 
But it was not until quite recent times that men began to doubt the correctness af Aristotle's account 
of the paradoxes, Towards the end of the nineteenth century # number of Frencl writen built 
up elaborate reconstructions of Zeno’s four arguments on Motion. Refusing to accept the explicit 
testimony of Aristotle on a number of points, they argued, first, that Zeno must have been more 
intelligent than Aristotle made him out to be; and secondly, that the arguments, when rightly 
interpreted and reconstructed, follow a certain pattern, Thus in their praise of Zeno they could 
not help including, an element of denigration of Aristotle. 

Zeno's ents in their reconstructed form appear to have held an irresistible fascination 
for Earl Ruse? who discusses them both in relation to the mathematical infte ued i relation 
to more general philosophy; his discussions are sometimes bound up with attacks upon Bergson's 
view of continuity. In Principles of Mathematics (1997, p. 348) Russell disclaimed any interest in 
the historical correctness of Zeno's arguments, saying that he regarded them as ‘merely a text for 
discussion’; he also admitted that he had ‘no first-hand authority as to. what Zeno really did say 
or mean’, ’ This did not deter him from making such sweeping statements as the following (p- 947 
of the same work): ‘In this capricions world, nothing is more capricious than posthumous fame, 
One of the most notable victims of posterity's lack of judgment is the Eleatic Zeno, Having invented 
four arguments, all immeasurably subtle and profound, the grossness of subsequent philosophers 
pronounced him to-be a mere ingenious juggler, and his arguments to be one and all sophisins' 
in Our Knowledge of the Extreme World (1926) Russell seems to have been at more pains to discover 
the historical correctness of the paradoxes, and he is inclined to accept the French interpretations 
with one or two changes; but he still has to rely on other authorities. 

‘The matter has not'ended here. Mr. H. D. P. Lee, in his book Zeno of Elea (C.U.P,, 1996), 
accepts the French reconstructions more or less in folo. | Sir David Ross (W. D. Ross, Aristolle't 
Physics, 1996, Introd., pp. 71-94) accepts the French reconstruction of the fourth paradow, but 
firmly ‘refuses to depart from Aristotle's “explicit testimony’ on the first two paradoxes, He is 
inclined to accept the French theory that the four paradoxes are arranged in accordance with a 
certai atten, 

B.L. van der Wacrden, in Mathematische Annalm, 1940 (Vol. 117, pp..141-61), showed clearly 
that there was little or no evidence to support the theories of Tannery. Even more to the point ts 
G. Calogero, ‘Studi sult’ Eleatismo’, Publicagiont della Scuala di Filosofia dalla R. Universita di Roma,194. 
But cither the news did not percolate through to these islands, or else we have closed our ears to it. 
For in 1948 we still find Mr. J. E, Raven saying that in the fourth paradox Aristotle ‘must have 
missed the point’ (Pythagoreans and Eleatics, pp. 74). 

I regard most of this reconstraction and departure from Aristotle's evidence asa modern 
aberration. Certainly it ix difficult to be sure that Aristotle is an accurate reporter; but there is 
no real reason far supposing that he is not. Aristotle was writing rather over 100 years later, but 
1 think that Zeno’s arguments must have been well known among philosophers during the entire 
intervening period, and it is not likely that Aristotle could have misstated them with impunity, 
Aristotle provides the only reasonably early evidence of the ‘paradoxes’ (which he hinsell calls 
Logi arguments); ancient eommentators, who wrote much later, like Simplicius and Philoponus, 
add very little, 

main arguments that are used against Aristotle's evidence are (1) the dogmatic pro- 
nouncement, that Zeno must have been more intelligent, and (2) the theory that the four arguments 
together follow # certain pattern. ‘The second point’ will have to be examined later; the first 


sitet city in Lucania was founded by that energetic ¥ Bertand Ruse; Primes of Mathematic: (i 
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invites more immediate comment, It seems to me that these who try to make Zeno’s arguments 
better than they probably were, are not really doing Zeno services they are merely showing a 
_gross lack of imagination in regard to the limitations of Zeno's times, ‘They fail to realise that in 
these early times, such clear formulations as "Distarice equals Speed multiplied by Time’ had not 
been made. If they could realise that Zeno’s examples of Achilles and the Stadium were perhaps 
the first inklings that man ever had of such simple equations, they would arrive at a far higher 
imation of Zeno's true greatness, In order to Zeno, there is no need to slur over the 
shallowness of the paradoxes as posed ; but there is every need to understand him in relation 
to his own times. 

1 shall begin by presenting Aristotle’s version of Zeno’s arguments about Motion; then I shall 
discuss various theories which have been held about them, 














I. Zexo's Axcumests on Moron 


A. THE FOUR PARAUOXES, AS GIVEN BY ARISTOTLE 
‘The four paradoxes on Motion are given by Aristotle as follows: 


1, Diclotong (endless slicing-into-wo). 

‘The first paradox of Zeno, according to Aristotle, was that ‘motion does not take place because 
the moving body must get to the midway point before it gets to the end” (Physics aggbt1—1g); ie. 
in order to cover any distance, the moving body has first to reach the half-way point; but in order 
to reach the half-way point, it has first to reach the quarter-way point, and so on ad infinitum. There 
fore the moving body has to cover an infinite number of points before it can reach its goal ; therefore 
it never reaches its goal, 


2. Achilles 
nantes see is the argument of ‘Achilles and the Tortoise’ (known in Aristotle's time as the 
*Achilles’) : 

“The slowest will never be overtaken in 2 race by the swiftest; for, as reckoning fom any 
given instant, the pursuer, before he can catch the pursued, must reach the point from which the 
pursued started at that instant’ (Physics 239b15-18). 

‘The argument may be paraphrased as follows: Say the tortoise at any given instant is ten yards 
aticad of Achilles; and say Achilles is ten times the svifier.. ‘Thea let Aekilles move up ten yards 
to where the tortoise is; the tortoise will move one yard, and will still be one yard ahead. ‘Then 
et Achilles move up the one yard ; the tortoise will move one-tenth of a yard, and so still be one-tenth 
ofa yard ahead. This can go on ad infinitum, Therefore Achilles has to pass through an infinite 
number of positions before he can overtake the tortoise; therefore he never overtakes the tortoise. 





3. Arrow 


Aristotle's account of (he third x is excessively abbreviated and obscure. ‘The con- 
clusion of the argument was that ‘the fying arrow is at rest’: the argument itself was based on a con- 
sideration of the individual instants during the arrow’s fight, and the general purport of it was 
that since at each instant during the arrow's flight the arrow must be considered to be motionless, 
therefore the arrow is motionless (and so at rest) for the whole period ofits ight. So much is clear 
enough; but what is not clear is the exact manner in which Zeno proved that the arrow is motion! 
at every instant during its fight. ‘The most probable version of the whole argument is ax follows 

At every instant during its flight the arrow occupies a space equal to itself, 

If it occupies @ space equal to itself, it must be motionless. 

‘Therefore the arrow is motionless at every instant during its flight, 

‘Therefore the flying arrow is at rest Unroughout the entire time of its fight, 

But since there is some doubt about this, it is necessary to give the reader some idea of the 
basic evidence, and of the alternative possibilities, Aristotle’s text as it stands does not quite make 
seme: 

“Zeno's argument is fallacious, For if, he says, everything is either at rest or in motion, when 
it is over-against what is equal w itself, and what is in flight is always in the now, then the flying 
arrow ig motionless. But this is false, for time is not composed of indivisible nows, any more than 
any other magnitude is composed of indivisibles’ (Physics 239b3-9) 

The first alternative is to suppose that the argument is as outlined in my opening paragraph. 
We cau get this result either by making two additions to Aristotle's test or else by supposing that 
Aristotle himself gave an excessively abbreviated account of the argument, and that he really meant 
to include these additions. Aristotle's text perhaps ought to read: 
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‘For if, he says, everything is either at rest or in motion, but nothing is in motion when it is 
over-against what is equal to itself; and if what is in flight is always in the now, and what is in the 
now is over-against what is equal to itself; then the flying arrow is motionless." 

Emendation along these lines is approved by Dicls (294.27) and several other scholars, and 
it seems quite likely that at any rate the first insertion might have fallen out of the text; # seribe's 
eye could easily have slipped from the first ‘in motion’ to the second. ‘The only trouble is that it 
is difficult to suppose two rather big errors in so short a passage. Lt scems possible to me that 
‘Anitotle gave the barest skeleton of the argument, and that the reason why he stressed the two 
points (everything is at rest orn motion’ and “what i in ght is always in the now’) was perhaps 

cause these were (wo points he specially wished to combat. He had argued carlier on in 
Piysics V1 (the book in which his account of the paradoxes occurs) that neither rest nor motion is 
possible in the now (234a2q ff); in the immediate context he is concerned to show that time is 
not made up of indivisible nows. 

The first alternative is supported by Philoponus 817.6, and it scems intrinsically probable. 
‘The other alternative is given by Simplicius (1081, 19), who accepted Aristotle's unemended text and 
explained it as follows: “The flying arrow is over-against what is equal to itself at each now, and 
so during the entire time of its flight; that which is over-against what is equal to itself at a now, 
is not in motion, since nothing is in motion at a now; but what is not in motion is at rest, since 

erything is either in motion or at rest; therefore the flying arrow is at rest during the entire time 
of its flight.’ ‘Thus according to Simplicius Zeno proved immobility in the instant wot by saying 
that ‘nothing is in motion when it occupies a space equal to itself’, but by saying that ‘nothing is in 
motion in the now’, But if this were the true form of the argument, then there would be no need 
to mention the ‘space equal to itself’. Zeno could simply have said: “The flying arrow is always in 
the now; but anything that isin the now is motionless therefore the flying arrow is always motion- 
less’ So Simplicius’s version seems highly improbable. 











4. Stadium (Physics 239b33~240918) 
‘The fourth paradox! requires a diagram: 
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B B B B 
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‘The diagram represents stadium; AAAA, BEBB, and CCCC represent bodies each containing 
an equal number of units (Syroi); AAAA is stationary; BBBB and CCCC are moving past 
other from opposite directions at exactly equal speeds; the first (wo B's, and the first two C's, at 
the outset, both overlap two A’s. 

‘Then let us imagine that the B’s and C’s move. They will soon reach the position where 
‘A's, B’s and C's are all opposite each other: 








Now, says Zeno, when they have reached this position, the first B has passed all g C's, but only 
2 As. Bui, since the first B has been moving at exactly the same speed past both the A’s and the 
C's, then it should have passed the same number of A's as C’s; therefore it should have passed 
A's. Therefore 4 A's equal 2A’s. Zeno apparently concluded in this way (1) that ‘twice the 
time equals half the time’, and (2) that ‘twice the sumber of units equal half the number of units’. 


© Aristotle's text of this argument contains one of two about some minor details of the arrangement of the 
sextual difficulties, and there are differences of opinion As, B's and C's; but the main sense is not in any doubt, 
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Since, thet, the assumption of motion involves such absurd conclusions, we should say that motion 
does not occur. 

As Aristotle says, the fallacy ‘lies in assuming that a moving object takes an equal time in 
passing another object equal in dimensions is isely whether that other objedr i atboaary. or in 
motion’. 


B. INTERPRETATIONS, RECONSTRUCTIONS, AND SOLUTIONS 


‘The main purpose of this section is to refute the rather ungrammatical sentence of Earl Russell's 
which appears in my introduction: ‘Having invented four arguments, all immeasurably subtle 
post jee notte groom oben ont lems phegs oomnenaed. aes a baretarcae ane 
juggler, and his arguments to be one and isms.’ Aristotle's criticisms of Zeno are very far 
from being gross; in fact 1 believe that Earl Russell could have learnt something from Aristotle. 
Besides this, Zeno’s arguments probably involve far more elementary blunders than modern scholars 
are wiling to realise." In the Frat three paradone, i @ quite unlitly that Zeno had “moralled on 
the time’ to such an extent as scholars think he had; in the fourth paradox, I see no reason at all 
why Zeno should not have made the elementary mistake which Aristotle attributes to him; 

T see no reason why we should try to make a pattern out of all four paradoxes together. I 
deal with these three points in turn: 





1, The fest three paradoxes 


Aristotle says that the first paradox and the ‘Achilles’ are essentially the same argument; the 
only difference is that the first involves halving, whereas the second involves division in accordance 
with the respective velocities of pursued and pursuer. Both arguments involve the same funda- 
mental assumption thit it is not possible to ‘pass through infinite things’ (tow them one 
by one) ‘ina finite time’. Aristotle refutes this by saying that time is infinitely divisible in precisely. 
the same sense as distance is, and that Zeno's paradox depends on an arbitrary selection of the 

ints of division (Physies 239b), 
en if this had been all that Aristotle had said about the problem, Earl Russell would hardly 
have been justified in attacking the ‘grossness of subsequent philosophers’. But Aristotle comes 
back to the problem in Physic: 263a. Here he admits that his former answer was not a complete 
answer to the difficulty underlying Zeno's paradox. ‘For’, he says, ‘if one leaves out of account 
the length and the question whether it is possible to traverse an infinite number of things in a finite 
time, and asks the same question about the time itself (for the time itself has an infinite number 

divisions), our former answer will no longer be adequate.’ (263a18-22.) It is just not true to 
say that Aristotle had not understood all the implications of the first two paradoxes, 

We may now continue in the words of Sir David Ross: ‘That is 10 say, Aristotle recognises 
the deeper significance of the paradox exactly as modern writers have done. But he still maintains 
that his own former solution was an adequate argumentum ad hominem against Zeno 0 (265413). And 
this it could be only if Zeno made the paradox turn on a contrast between the infinite number of 
divisions of space to be covered in covering a finite space, and the finitude of a particular portion. 
of time (dv merepacperp xpdrw 233023, 263816, 19). 

“If Aristotle had never admitted his earlier refutation to be only adequate ad hominem, we 
might suppose him to have misunderstood Zeno’s meaning; but since he draws the distinction T 
have pointed out and still maintains that his earlier argument was good ad hominem, this can only 
be becatse he held that the paradox as stated by Zeno took account of the infinite divisibility of 
space only, and not that of time. And since we have no knowledge of the nature of Zeno's argument 
independent of what Aristo tells us, we should accept his testimony on this point.” (Ansie's 

lysis, Introd. pp. 73-74) 

Thin facies Or ecm SK Rian, | RapelP Gaby sagt hr Grvour ot rejecting Aristotle's 
testimony runs as follows:.‘Unfortunately we only know his arguments through Aristotle, who 
stated them in order to refute them. Those philosophers in the present day who have had their 
doctrines stated by -nts will realise that a just or adequate presentation of Zeno's position is 
hardly to be ex from Aristotle; but by sonte care in interpretation it seems possible to recon- 
struct the so-called “sophisms” which have been “refuled" by every tyro from that day to this.” 
(Our Kinawvledge of the External World, 1926, p. 173.) Russell in a footnote refers to Aristotle's earlier 
refutation of Zeno in Physics 239; of the later at 26ga he seems blandly unaware, [think 
perhaps he has a tendency to divide philosophers into two classes; dogmatic asses like Aristotle, 
and intelligent sceptics like Zeno, 

For all that, itis certainly true that we only bear of Zeno’s arguments through Aristotle; and 
Aristotle may have falsified Zeno. In view of what Sir David Ross says, we cannot possibly suppose 
that Aristotle falsified Zeno because he misunderstood his argument; but there is one reason Why. 
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hic might have slightly adjusted Zeno’s paradoxes, and that is to do with the context in which he 
discusses them. on ws 

“The context of Aristotle’s first account of the paradoxes, which occurs in Physics vi, is a 
discussion of ‘indivisibles!, Aristotle is concerned to combat the theory that magnitudes are 
composed of indivisible, minimal units; he believes rather, that magnitudes are infinitely divisible.t 
Just befbte his account of the paradoxes, he is concerned (o establish the infinite divisibility of time, 
“Time’, he says, ‘is not composed of indivisible nows; and this is where Zeno goes wroug in his 
third paradox.’ There follows Aristotle's very brief account of the third paradox, and then 
Aristotle, as though reminded by this of all four paradoxes, continues: “There are four arguments 
‘Gf Zeno's concerning motion which give trouble to, those who try to solve them’ (it looks as if there 
had been many abortive efforts before Aristotle). ‘Then ie enumerates all four paradoxes in order, 
It is noteworthy that in this context he criticises all the first three paradoxes on the single ground 
that time is infinitely divisible. In the first two paradoxes, he says, Zeno hak not taken into account 
the fact that the time is infinitely divisible in. precisely the same sense as the distance; in the third 
paradox, he says, Zeno falsely assumes that time is made up of indivisible nows. 

In the later passage, however which occurs in Physics viii (263011 ff.), Aristotle is discussing 
his distinction between ‘actual’ and ‘potential’, Suddenly he breaks off, ws though remembering 
a loose end left from an earlier discussion, and says in effect: “Of course this distinetion is the real 
answer to Zeno. What we said before was an adequate refutation of the paradoxes as posed by 
Zeno, but it was not adequate in relation to the matter itself and to truth. ‘The real answer is 
that, although lines are infinitely divisible, this does not mean that the infinite division ever 
actually occu 

‘On the basis of this contextual evidence, we can L think suggest a legitimate alternative to 
Row’s views of the paradoxes, Ross believes that Zeno actually did (as Aristotle's account suggests 
he did) make his argument turn on a contrast between the infinite number of divisions of space 
to be covered in covering 1 finite space, and the finitude of a particular portion of time. I would 
like to suggest that possibly Zeno's argument was simpler than this, ‘and that Aristotle may have 
analysed the argument in this way simply because he wished to show its relevance to his own 
discussion of infinite divisibility. 

Perhaps Zeno's argument was simply to the effect that Achilles always has to keep coming 
up to the point where the tortoise was ; and since this can go on indefinitely, Achilles never overtakes 
the tortoise, Aristotle then interprets the argument as meaning that, since it takes a small period 
of time to traverse each of the infinitely numerous divisions of distance, therefore it takes an infini 
time to traverse any finite distance. Or perhaps he takes ‘never’ to mean ‘not in a finite time’. 
So he analyses the argument as being dependent on the assumption that it is impossible to 
through infinite things in « finite time. I think Aristotle would be justified in doing this, IF Zeno 
stated his problem in the simple form I have su , it iy more than possible that he had never 
even considered the problem of the time; and if he had not thought about the tite, then he had 
not really thonght out the problem in all its depth, But at the same time Zeno's problem, even 
when stated in the simple form that T have suggested, raises. the deeper problem of the infinite 
division of motion, and if x0, I do not think that Aristotle's earlier answer was an adequate answer 
‘ad hurainem, except in so far as Aristotle referred to a point which had probably been ignored by 
Zeno, {should think that Aristotle's explanation in Plysies viii, to the effect gry per 
Angwer was adequate ad hominem, was really a salve to his own conscience-stricken realisation that 
his carlier answer was not quite adequate. 

‘A similar explanation may be offered for the third paradox, ‘The essence of the argument 
is that at cach ‘now’ the flying arrow is motionless, Aristotle assumes that Zeno’s ‘now’ is an 
indivisible unit of time, I think that possibly Zeno's ‘now’ was quite vague; he just had not thought 
‘out whether his ‘now was an indivisible small period or a point of time. ' Aristotle, analysing the 
argument in the course of his tefutation of the theory of ‘indivisibles’, takes Zeno’s argument to 
imply that time is made up of ‘nows’ (as indeed it does imply) ; but he then goes on to reason that, 
if time is made up of nows, then each ‘now’ must be the result of a process of dividing down the 
period of time until at last an indivisible ‘now’ is reached. If so, then Aristotle's refutation is valid 
enough; but if Zeno’s ‘now’ was quite it might also imply a null-point of time, and in this 
case Aristotle's later argument in Pipsics viii would also be needed, if his refutation was to be 
Somplete, Once again, it seems to me that Aristotle's answer in Plysics vi is only a partial answer, 
and that he may in this context have analysed Zeno’s argument in this way so as to make his answer 
Seem complete, A significant point, perhaps, is that in his first account of Zeno’s third) paradox 
(before he goes through all four paradoxes), he says it depends on the assumption that time is 
Composed of ‘indivisible nows', but when going through all four paradoxes, he says it depends on 









































® Plato apparently hail i theary of "Indivisible Lincs’. See A. T. Nicol, "indivisible Lines‘, €.Q. xxx, 1936: 
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the assumption that time is composed of ‘nows' (Le. he leaves out the ‘indivisible’). Possibly this 
only means that Aristotle was in a hurry, but it may be significant; people sometimes give themselves 
away when they are in a hurry. 

“Thus { am prepared to admit that the assumption that ‘it is impossible to traverse infinite 
things in a finite time’ may perhaps belong to Anstotle’s analysis of the argument, and not to Zeno; 
but Tam not prepared to fly in the face of Aristotle's evidence to such an extent as to say that 
Zeno in these arguments took account of the infinite divisibility of time. On this point T agree 
fully with Sir David Ross; and L would add that, at the time when Zeno was at work, it must have 
been much easier to apply the process of ‘slicing-into-two’ to a comparatively visible thing like 
distance, than to apply it to time. Aristotle may in fact have been the first to put infinitely divisible 
Hime ino anything like» asfactory relationship wit el divisible distance, and in this ease 
Earl Ruséell’s charge of ‘grossness’ falls to the ground entirely. 

Tn any case, it seems to me that Aristotle's final answer to Zeno Is better than any given. by 
Earl Russell. Aristotle says that the fact that a distance is infinitely divisible does not mean 16 
say that its iliniely divided. ‘The infinite points ona line are only ‘potentials = pont is only 
‘actualised” when something arrives at and leaves it, or when somebody divides the line. More- 
over, it is only an ‘accidental’ characteristic of the line that it is an illimitable number of half 
lengihs; its essential nature is something different. We should also note that, in AristoUe's view, 
an act of counting involves an interruption of continuity; for ‘one who counts the 3 must 
‘take the bisecting point twice, once as an end and once as a beginning—I mean if he does not 
count the continuous line as one, but the separated halves as two’. 

Earl Russell, however, in Our Knowledge of the External World, seems to support the view that 
the theory of “mathematical continuity’? may apply to the real, external world. In this theory 
Gi T have understood it correctly), each number is taken to be an infinite aggregate; each line 
actually is a sum of an inhnite number of actual points. This theory sccis to have usefull 
for the’ purpose of mathematical analysis; but whether it really applies 0 tbe extersal world is 
another matter. Earl Russell would get round Zeno's paradoxes by saying that in certain infinite 
series (series such that there are always more points in between, as in Zeno's dichotomy ; ‘compact 
series’, as Earl Russell calls them), the terms cannot be considered as ‘successive’. Since there are 
always more points in between, it is not possible to think of successive, discrete points. ‘The answer 
to Zeno’s two paradoxes, then, is that the moving object must not be conceived as reaching each 
point suecessizely (in the manner of a man counting). 

‘This theory involves one or two rather difficult ideas. First, the notion of an actual infinite 
seems most difficult to me. It seems to me that it is useful for mathematicians to take things ‘to 
a limit’, and to speak of things tending ‘towards infinity”; but as soon as we start treating infinity 
as an actuality, we become involved in difficulties. For instance, if all numbers are infinite 
aggregates, then they should all be exactly equal. Mathematicians get round this difficulty 
by saying that, in the case of infinite aggregates, normal rules do not apply; part can be equal to 
whole. But this is a putely theoretical difficulty; the difficulties of conceiving of the idea in practice 
are even greater, ‘The infinite positions of an object moving along a line have to be different, in 
dilferent places—and yet not discrete; this is a strain on the imagination. And how does Earl 
Russell answer the third paradox? By agreeing with Zeno that at cach point the arrow is truly 
at rest, and by saying that motion merely involves being in different places at different times. Bur 
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as Aristotle says, if'an object is at rest, this involves it being in a place for certain period of time; 
and at cach instant the arrow has no time in which to be at a place, much less to be at rest there. 
Russell's argument, that if the arrow is not in a place while it is moving, then St. Sebastian would 
have felt no wounds, is not decisive for his own view; St. Sebastian represents an interruption in 
the continuity of the arrow’s course, and this particular problem could be answered in terms of 
Aristotle's solution. 

Sir David Ross criticises Aristotle’s solution as follows (Aristotle's Physics, Introd. pp. 74-5) 
‘{t-surely cannot be maintained that a moving particle actualises a point by coming to rest at it. It 
can come (o rest only ata point that is there to be tested at, And when it does not rest but moves 
continuously, the pre-existence of the points an its course is equally presupposed by its passage 
through them, Nor again can the process of counting be said to actualise that which it counts." 

T'cannot really see that this criticism has any force. Can we not conceive that a point is to 
be defined, not 3 a “point of space’, but as something which has no actual existence, except as 
some kind of limit or division? Aristotle, it seems, had no belief in absolute position. “He defines 
‘position’ as the ‘limit of the containing body’ (Plysies, 2125-6), and ‘position’ is to be considered 
in relation to other objects, in respect of the ‘down’ and ‘up' and other directions (Aristotle did, 
however, maintain that the earth’s outer surface, and the inner celestial sphere, were fixed relatively 
to one another, and provided fixed terms of reference ; this kind of theory, and Aristotle's too absolute 
conception of ‘up’ and ‘down’, may be attributed partly to the limitations of astronomy in Aristotle's 
time, and partly to the Platonic cast of Aristotle's mind). Aristotle also regarded the universe as 
a ‘plenum’, so that there is always some ‘containing body’. 

All the same, there may be some underlying truth in what Sir David Ross says. It seems 
at least an arbitrary proceeding to say that points are ‘actualised’ in the way that Aristotle says 
they are, Are points really ‘actualised"? ‘To say that they are, is part and parcel of Aristotle's 
whole theory of potentiality and actualisation, But a Bergsonian philosopher would perhaps 
assert that points are never ‘actualised’; they are never in any circumstances anything more than 
the imaginary constructs of the human intelligence. If the Bergsonian position is tenable at all, 
then it seems to me that we must regard Aristotle's theory as being, to say the least of it, an arbitrary 
theory of his own, which isnot necessarily true. We might even 40 so far as to say that Aristotle, in 
‘actualising’ points, is showing his addiction to that Greek habit of mind which tended to assign 
ultimate reality to the objects of the intelligence. 

Further, although it may be true that, as T have suggested, Aristotle had a certain awareness 
of the relativity of position, still he continues to talk of ‘rest’ and ‘motion’ as though these were 
absolutes; he does not seem to contemplate the idea that what is at rest in relation to one object, 
may be moving in relation to another. The principles of Galilean relativity were, probably, not 
more than ¥: sent in his mind; while Einstein's theories were altogether outside his ken, 

Besides ¢ no's problem seems to treat Achilles and the Tortoise with mathematical 
exactitude, as though they were unchanging points; it is at any rate questionable whether this 
procedure is jutified, 

Finally, neither Aristotle nor Earl Russell seem to have had much idea of ‘Quantum Theory’ ; but 
Earl Russell has since given vent to the following utterances (in “The Greatness of Einstein’, printed 
in the Listener, April 28, 1955) : "Nobody before quantum theory doubted that at any given moment 
a particle is at some definite place and moving with some definite velocity. ‘This is no longer the 
case. The more accurately you determine the place of a particle, the less accurate will be its 
velocity; and the more accurately you determine the velocity, the less accurate will be its position, 
And the particle itself has become something quite vague, nov a nice litle billiard ball as it used 
to be, When you think you have caught it, it produces a cot ig alibi as a wave and not a 
particle. In fact, you know only certain equations of which the interpretation is obscure.” (Russell 
adds that “this point of view was distasteful to Einstein, who struggled to remain nearer to classical 
physics’.) 

‘The question is not yet closed. Physical theory is still in a state of flux and uncertainty. 
‘One cannot help wondering whether Anistotle’s thoroughly discarded and discredited theory of 
‘potential’ and ‘actual’ may not some day come into its own again; not perhaps in exactly the same 
form as Aristotle had it, but still, the same essential theory. Afterall, it puts a good deal of stress upon 
the event, the movement; and in that respect it is at one with the most up-to-date physical theory.* 


2. The Fourth Paradox 

‘The French scholars supposed that, since in the fourth paradox Zeno used the word onkai to 

Hescribe the moving A's, B’s and C’s, and since this same word onkot was later used to describe 
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the indivisible atoms of the Atomists, therefore the moving onkoi are meant to be indivisible units, 
and Zeno’s argument is directed specifically against the theory that time and distance are 
of indivisible, minimal units. The vexed question of what schoo! of philosophers 
field such a theory at this time, is one I shall leave out of my present discussion; see W. D. Ross, 
Arisatles Plas, pp. 56-7." ‘Let it aufice to say that onkos was an everyday. word for ‘mass’, 
Spody’, and might well have been used by Zeno in the unreconstructed argument without carrying, 
any implication of ‘minimal unit’. 

Cornford gives the reconstruction as follows (Loeb, Physics, introductory note ad 

"The arguinent appears to be this; if motion, time and distance consist of indi 
it will always require an equal time to traverse an equal distance and there can be no differences 
of velocity, as one atom of time and one atom of distance must always correspond to one atom of 
motion; for if either corresponded to more than one, it (the atom of time or distance) would be 
divisible, because one atom of motion would correspond to less than an atom of time or distances 
ifone atom of motion corresponded to more than one of time or distance, thet the atom of motion 
would be divisible for the same reason (ctc,)." 

‘This scems the natural argument for a man who wished to argue against ‘indivisibles’; the 
natural conclusion for him would be Cornford’s, that ‘the indivisible must be divided’. But this 
isa far cry from the argument as stated by Aristotle; and Cornford went on to reconstruct it without 
departing from the conclusion given by Aristotle (‘twice the time equals half the time’). To revert 
to the diagrams given on page 1895 let the leading B pass two A's in two minimal periods of times 
common sense says that in the same period of time, the leading B passes four C's; but the leading B 
must take one minimal unit to pass each C, else we should have to divide the indivisible; therefore 
it takes four units of time to pass all four O's; but we worked out before that it took only two units; 
therefore four units of time equal wo units of time. 

‘This reconstruction still flouts Aristotle's evidence, without good reason. Aristotle makes no 
mention of minimal units; even the onkoi are not said to be indivisible, Further, Aristotle attacks 
Zeno's argument on the grounds of failure to distinguish between motion relative to a stationary 
‘object, and motion relative to a moving object; but if the reconstructed argument were the argument 
‘Aristolle had in mind, Aristotle might have been expected to attack Zeno's assumption of minimal 
units, rather than the resulting fillacy about relative motion, Tt was, as we have seen, very much 
to Aristotle's point (o attack indivisibles in the whole context of Physies VI; it is hardly likely that 
‘Aristotle cans have been so jealous of'a Zenonian anticipation of his own arguments that he suppressed 
the truth about Zeno, 

So whatever the true argument may have been, Aristotle almost certainly thought the argument 
was simply as he stated it, without reconstruction, “Anyone who reconstructs itis flouting Aristotle's 
evidence, and must produce strong arguments to support his case, ‘The main arguments so far 
produced are as follows: 


(1) Zeno could not have been such a fool. 
(a) ‘The paradoxes follow a certain pattern, 

















Both arguments are weak, There is no evidence to support the view that Zeno never made 
blunders which seem elementary to us now; this is a dogma of modern thinkers, who fail to take, 
into account cither the numerous other blunders of the Eleatic philosophers or the limitations of 
the times, We should think of Parmenides' evident failure to distinguish between the two senses 
of the verb “to be"; of Zeno's refusal to admit that one thing may be both like and unlike—like in 
‘one relution, unlike in another (Plato, Purmenides 127¢1-5) 2° and of the limitations of Greck ideas 
‘on motion at this time. Nobody hiad yet formulated the equation, Velocity equals Distance divided 
by Time. Any previous theorising on time and motion probably related uly to the movenia 
of heavenly bodies (especially the sun's course throughout the day and during the year), Same of 
the theorising was of a primitive nature ; the Pythagoreans talked of Void and ‘Time being "breathed 
in’ from the Unlimited, and the fonian philosophers talked of the ‘ordering of time’, and scem to 
have thonght of Time ay a kind of Justicer in the heavens, allotting fair shares to Day and Night— 
or as a child playing draughts! 

‘Zeno was perhaps the first to bring theorising about time and motion into the Stadium, ‘This 
in itself was a great achievement; it is not to be wondered at if Zeno, in fint introducing this kind 
of theorising, made what appeats to us to be an elementary blunder about relative motion, The 
idea of relative motion is one of those which seem simple enough once you have been told; but at 
a time when motion had hardly been thought of, it cannot have been at all easy. If Zeno made 
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this elementary blunder, it was at least a valuable blunder, in that it made Aristotle and others 
think out the problems of relative motion. 

The argument from pattern will be discussed in the next section, In the meantime there are 
one or two arguments in favour of accepting Aristotle's evidence. First, in the discussion of indi- 
Visibles which precedes the account of the paradoxes, Aristotle shows quite clearly thar he was 
fully aware of the kind of argument which appears in the reconstructed paradox; his own arguments 
‘against ‘indivisibles! are fully as subtle. Aristotle had no real reason for mis-stating the paradox; 
unless we say that he did it because he specially wanted to raise the problem of relative motion— 
which seems extremely unlikely. Secondly, if the paradox is reconstructed, it disproves motion 
only on the assumption of indivisible units. This is all right if we accept also the idea that the 

adoxes follow a pattern; but every one of the other paradoxes will stand on its own as an 
Independent argument against motion, and so will this one, provided it is not reconstructed. 


31 Is there a Pattern? 

If anyone wishes to dispute Aristotle's evidence on the grounds of an underlying pattern, he 
ought at least to provide a convincing pattern. On the whole, patterns so far suggested arc 
unconvincing, ‘The clearest is that given by Mr. H. D. P. Lee (Zeno of Elea, p. 102) 

“The first two arguments, we have seen, assume that space, and probably also time, are con 
tinuous and infinitely divisible, ‘The third assumes that time is discontinuous and composed of 
indivisibles, and has as a natural implication that space also is discontinuous. ‘The fourth assumes 
that time consists of instants, as does the third, and that space consists of minimal extensions. “The 
four in fact form a quartet of which the first two proceed on the assumption of infinite divisibility, 
the second 1wo on that of indivisibles (cf: Noel, Rev. de Afdt «t Mor. i, 1893, pp, 07-8); and the 
following passage ftom Brochard (Atudés, pp. 4-5) expresses clearly their mutual relationships.’ 
‘There follows a long quotation from Brochard, who presents us with more criss-cross symmetries 
than we could find in a Cretan Labyrinth. 

Objections to this scheme are, first, that time in the first. two paradoxes is almost certainly not 
infinitely divisible; secondly, that space seems not to be discontinuous in the third paradox— 
the moving body at each point “occupies a space equal to itself’, but nothing is said of jumps 
in between each point or anything like that; thirdly, the fourth paradox assumes minimal 
units of space and time if and only if we accept the French reconstruction—in Aristotle's 
account there are, admittedly, units of extension, but even these are not said to be minimal or 
indivisible. 

Sir David Ross, who is more sceptical than Mr. Lee about the reconstructions of the first two 
paradoxes, but still accepts the reconstruction of the fourth, modifies Mr. Lee's scheme as follows 
(Arias Pies, Introd, py 84 

‘Now in the first two paradoxes Zeno is clearly assuming the infinite divisibility of space (though 
probably not that of time). In the fourth paradox he is, as T have tried to show, working on the 
Assumption that neither space nor time is infinitely divisible, that hoth ure composed of small 
unitary parts, In the third paradox it is not very clear whether he is working with the notion 
that time is composed of an infinite number of unextended nows, of that it is composed of a finite 
number of times. But the latter is the more probable because we shall then have two. paradoxes 
based on the assumption of infinite divisibility, and two based on the assumption of divisibility into 
a finite number of indivisibles. 

‘Again, the French writers point out that the first and the third paradoxes deal with one 
moving body and raise only the problem of absolute motion, while the second and fourth introduce 
two mae ‘bodies and raise the problem of relative motion (the fourth introducing absolute motion 
as well),” 

"The details of this scheme are better attested than those of Mr, Lee’s scheme; the trouble is 
that there is no real scheme left. I would certainly not favour reconstructing the fourth paradox 
simply so as to make it fit into so untidy a scheme as this, 

P. Tannery worked out a dialectical pattern. His idea is that the first two paradoxes suppose 
infinitely divisible distance, and prove that absurd conclusions follow from this assumption, An 
adversary then suggests that this argument is false, because the infinite divisibility of time has not 
been taken into account. So Zeno produces the third paradox, in which (according to Tannery) 
both time and distance are divided away into null points, ‘This again leads to an absurd conclusion, 
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40 Zeno produces the reconstructed version of the fourth paradox, in which minimal units of time 
and space are assumed. This again leads to absurd conclusions. 

‘This scheme is more plausible than either of the other two, But it conflicts with Aristotle's 
evidence on the fourth paradox, and probably on the third paradox too. If Tannery goes directly 

‘inst the evidence, he must produce strong arguments for doing so. 1 have serie 
the fourth paradox; it seems very dogmatic to say that Zeno could not have made the blunder 
attributed to him by Aristotle, It scems equally dogmatic to say that there must be some scheme 
underlying all four paradoxes. Itis perfectly crue that in the arguments on Plurality, Zeno probably 
ted the mothed of reasoning from alternative hypotheses; but we need not suppose that Zeno 
applied this method toll his argumens. Some arguments of Zeno’ scm to stand on their own, 
3 for example the ‘millet-seed’ (Dicls, Pragmente der Vorsokratiker, sth ed, 2gAag) and the argument 
from place [thid. agA2q). There is no real reason why one or more of these arguments on motion 
should not be isolated argument standing on their own. Tannery has not made out any teal 
case for departing from Aristotle's evidence, 

It seers to me, therefore, that the most reasonable course is to accept Aristotle's evidence, and 
to be very sceptical about the pattern theories, The first two paradoxes will stand in their own 
right as arguments against motion, Itshould be noted that, in Zeno’s arguments on plurality, the 
‘dichotomy” (Diels 2983) is held actually to prove infinite diyisibiliry; therefore, in the first two 
paradoxes, we may take it that infinite divisibility is regarded as proved by the argument, and. is 
not an assumption. ‘The third paradox will, clearly, stand on its own as an argument against 
motion; and so will the fourth, provided we resist the temptation to reconstruct it, 

If there is to be a scheme, we might say that the first two paradoxes raise the difficulty of the 
infinitely Jarge, whereas the third paradox is concerned either with infinitesimals or with null 
points, But I doubt if Zeno schematised like this, and in any case the fourth paradox would still 
stand on its own, 
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My discussion so far has centred almost entirely upon Zeno’s arguments against Motion, 
This was, L think, desirable, not only because erroneous views of these arguments had to be contra- 
dicted, but also because they are the best known of Zeno’s arguments and should therefore provide 
the best ‘way-in' for readers who are not acquainted with Zeno’s thought in general. However, 
T do not wish to let matters rest there. ‘The other arguments of Zeno are less well known, but 
they are of no less interest than the arguments on Motion; besides this, itis interesting to view Zeno 
as a totality, and to ascertain the whole purpose and direction of his arguments, Arguments 
agatiat Motion were tot Zeo's only ‘paradoxes he alio produced (according 10 one authority) 
no fewer than forty arguments designed to prove that there cannot possibly be multiplicity of 
existing things, ‘To these arguments—generally referred (o as Zeno's arguments against Plurality— 
we must add one argument against Place, one argument againat Place and Motion together (which 
might be considered to be a fifth argument against Motion), and one argument which seems to be 
directed against the sense of hearing; and diere may be many more arguments no longer extant. 

"The reader will have cbserved that all these arguments have a common tendency; the tendency 
to reject the evidence of the senses, and accept reasoning alone as the criterion of truth. Now this 
attitude of Zeno's was not an isolated phenomenon; Zeno had a great predecessor who was (in 
Plato's language) the “father’ of the theories which Zeno supported 0 legally Farmorilder of Elea. 
We shail thercfore have to consider the theory of Parmenides, and Zeno’s relation to it, before we 
can consider Zeno's arguments themselves. 








Ac PARMENIDES AND ZENO 

Parmenides founded the so-called “Eleatic® school of philosophy ; his followers were Zeno and 
Melissus. His philesophy was based on two main ideas: (1) Wh is’, and (2) *What-is-not 
is not” (or ‘there can be no not-being’). ‘This may seem a curious pair of ideas on which to base 
a philosophy, but the two statements taken together are, in effect, ifs fare ceude statement ofthe 
Law of Contradiction, and Parmenides can appropriately be called the Father of Logic, 

From these two principles Parmenides deduced that Whats’ must be (1) One and Indivisible, 
and (2) Motionless and Unchanging. ‘Whatis’ must be one and indivisible; for (a) there cart 
be no qualitative distinctions between one piece of ‘Being’ and another (since it is all equally 
“Being’), and (b) there can he no separation between one piece of ‘Being’ and the next (since this 
would involve there being a piece of “Not-Being’ in between, and ‘Not-Being’ is impossible), So 
‘Being’ (or ‘What-is') is one and the same, continuous, indivisible Being all over. Secondly, 
*What-is’ cannot possibly become, or come to be; the same Greck word, gencsis, is used both for 
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‘coming to be’ and for ‘becoming’, It cannot come-to-be, because it has nothing 10 come-to-be 
out of; it could hardly come-to-be out of ‘Noi-Being’,  Mreover, destruction involves something 
haying ‘been’ in the past, but ‘not being’ now; while becoming involves something being “about 
to be’, but ‘not being” now; so that both destruction and becoming involve a breach of Parmenides’ 
axiom that there can be no *Not-Being’. So ‘What-is' is unchanged and subsists in the now always; 
there is no past or future, 

‘There are obvious logical fallacies in these arguments. First, ‘Being’ seems to be considered 
ag though it were a corporeal substance, not asa predicate of the things that ‘are’ ; the distinction 
between ‘What-is' and ‘Being’ appears to be blurred. Secondly, there seems to be a confusion 
between the copulative and existential senses of the word ‘to be’ ; his denial of ‘Not-Being’ involves 
hhim not only in a complete rejection of the non-existent, but also in a refusal to admit the possibility 
of negative predication. For him, ‘Nor-Being’ is such an impossible idea that we are not even 
allowed to say ‘Socrates is not Parmenides’** This same confusion occurs in regard to the Greek 
word ‘becoming’, which can be used both of ‘coming to be’ absolutely, and of something, which 
‘becomes’ something other than what it has been, 

Parmenides’ conception of ‘Being’ as-a corporeal substance is further revealed ‘by his arguments 
that it must be (1) spherical, and (2) held within the bonds of Limit. It. must be spherical, because 
there is no reason why it should be bigger in any one direction than in any other. It must be 
limited, because it must be complete in itself. 

‘The reader may well ask now: What then did Parmenides do with the world of sense? How 
did he explain away the very evident existence of motion and plurality in the external world? 
Parmenides evaded the difficulty by distinguishing between the Way of Truth, in which there is 
only Being, and the Way of Opinion, in which ‘Being’ appears to mingle with “Not-Being', ‘The 
truth of the Way of Truth lies in its rejection of everything that eannot be conceived by the mind ; 
it is an intellectual truth, concerned with intellectual consistency, The Way of Opinion is a trick 
played upon men by their senses; heir senses tell them that there is an external world in which 
diversity and motion occur. But since motion and diversity involve a mingling of ‘Being’ with 
‘Not-Being’, this world of sense is altogether inconceivable to the mind, and it is therefore unreal, 
4 mere fantasy in the minds of men.!* 

It is hardly necessary to stress the close connexion which exists between these arguments and 
the arguments of Zeno. The point has already been made by Plato in his Parmenides (128c), 
Plato tells us that Zeno had written a book containing arguments against plurality; the character 
*Zeno' in Plato's dialogue describes his purpose as follows: ‘It is really an attempt to support 
Parmenides’ argument against those who try to ridicule his theory that “One is, saying that, if 
One is, then many absurd and inconsistent conclusions follow. book, then, argues against 
the pluralists, and repays them in their own coin by trying to show that the assumption of plurality in- 
volves even more absurd consequences than the assumption that “One is". I wrote it when I was 
a young man, in a rather argumentative spirit, and I had many doubts whether to publish it or not.’ 

We need not take Plato's account too literally, but Zeno's arguments against plurality all start 
with the hypothesis, if there are many’, and go on to prove that absurd and inconsistent conclusions 
follow. ‘The regular method of argument is reductio ad absurdum. One example is given by 
Plato (Parmenides 127¢): ‘Socrates asked him to read out again the first hyj thesis of the iret 
argument;!7 and when he had done so, asked : “What is ityou mean by this, Zeno? If things are 
a plurality, you say, then they must be both like and unlike, but this is impossible, For it is not 
possible for the unlike to be like or the like unlike. Is not this what you say’ 

It is not certain how Zeno worked out this argument. Proclus (On the Parmenides, ii 
says that the argument was to the effect that, if there are many things, they must be 
unlike—unlike, inasmuch as they are not one and the same; like, 
being one and the same, Zeno was perfectly capable of ignoring the difference between ‘identical’ 
and ‘similar’, or ‘similar in one respect’ and ilar in another respect’. But 1 quote this as an 
example; the bulk of Zeno’s extant arguments against plurality are to be found in a rather piecemeal 
state in the works of late commentators like Philoponus and Simplicius. ‘They are more or less 
as follows in my next section. 
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B, ZENO’S ARGUMENTS AGAINST PLURALITY 


A. text of the relevant quotations, with an English translation and commentary, appears in 
Mr. H. D, P. Lee's Zeno of Elea. But since Mr. Lee is necessarily restricted by the exigencies of 
his task as an oditor, it may perhaps be of some assistance to the reader if | now make some attempt 
to give as clear and uccurate an account as possible of what seems to have been the general purport 
of the arguments. The evidence is difficult. Our authorities are late; they may use ana i 
expressions; they may foist ideas on to Zeno which do not belong to him; and they may analyse 
Zeno's arguments further than he did himself, 

The first leg of these arguments is always the hypothesis “if existing things are many", This 
is, on the face of it, a plain, straightforward hypothesis of plurality, and I sce no reason for departs 
from this, the most obvious interpretation, It has, however, been suggested?® that, for Zeno, this 
hypothesis must have meant ‘if there is « plurality of Pythagorean units’; iv which case Zeno's 
arguments would he directed, not so much against the whole idea of a plurality of existing things, 
as against the Pythagorean conception of plurality. 

This & yet another vain attempt to make Zeno out to have been cleverer than he was. It falls 
down at two points. First, although it is true that Zeno (ook his hypothesis to imply “ones! of 
which there are many, this is not to be considered asa second premise; it is « logical implication 
of the original aguimption, ‘The original assumption is that ‘existing things are many" ; it is this 
theory, and no other, which Zeno means to attack. If'we are to re-interpret ‘if existing things are 
many", we should re-interpret it av: ‘if what-is is divided into a plurality’ (aso fo Parmenides? 
theoty that what-sis one). ‘The second point is one of general probabillty; if Zeno in the nrguments 
on motion was concerned to attack the whole idea of motion, is it likely that in the arguments on 
plurality he has any other target in view than the whole idea of plurality? 

‘The next thing Zeno had 10 do was to prove that absurdities and contradictions followed 
from this hypothesis. Accordingly he took hold of the hypothesis and analysed it. No mere 
examination of sense evidence was good enough for Zeno; he did not proceed to talk about earth, 
air, fire, and water, as the Ionian philosophers bad done. Rather, he analysed the concepts of 
‘mviny’ and of “being? in wo fara it applic to. plurality, “Many” must imply ‘unit’ of which 
there are many; the essential dilficulty raised by Zeno in the extant fragments concerns these ‘ones’. 
We read in ius (97,13 oF 198.32; Lee 5), quoting Eudemus at this point 

“They say Zeno said that, if any one would give him what the one is, he would have a way 
of telling of existing things. It seems he found a difficulty because all sensible things are called 
many both “categorically” and by division, and the point he supposed to be nothing at all; for 
what does not Instease a thing wile added to lh, nor decrease whiet subtractad from ithe thotght 
not to be an existing thing at all. 

“This passage requires explanation, ‘Categorically many" is explained by Philoponus (Phys. 
49.91, Lee 8): "Socrates, who you any is a unit contributing to. plurality, not only Socrat 
hut abo pale, philosophic, pot-bellied and snub-nosed, But the same person cannot be one and 
muiny, therefore he is not one.’ ‘The argument, in this exact form, cannot be Zeno’s, for the illustrae 
tion is clearly post-Zenoniun, So here we are already up against a difficulty in the evidence; does 
this Ssgument really belong to Zeno? 

fr. Lee (ad foc.) argues at some length that this is not the authentic Zeno, Very: possibly he 
fs right. is perfectly possible that Eudemus, with his ‘it seems’, was merely analysing Zeno's 
arguments from an Aristotelian poittt of view, in order to lead up to.a refutation on the grounds 
of the different senses in which ‘one’ and ‘being’ may be used; for this is the essence of Aristotle's 
answer to the whole question as given in the Metaphysics and elsewhere. It is also possible that 
Philoponus and Simplicius took their information from Eudemus. On the other hand, I would 
urge that, although Eudemus may have analysed falsely, there are no tremendously cogent reasons 
for supposing that both he and the general tradition are wrong, One of Zeno's main antinomies 
was certainly that ‘the same things will be both one and many’ (see Plato, Parmenides 129-0, and 
Phaedrus 261d), and 1 see no real reason why he should not have used the contrast between the 
unity ofa man and the plurality of his attributes in order to prove his case. 

“The second argument mentioned by Eudemus is the argument from division. ‘This argument 
would be (according to the ancient cqpimentator) to the effect that every one of existing this 
if it has magnitude, can always be split up into still smaller parts, aud must therefore be both one 
and many. It is not possible wo arrive at any ultimate ‘one’ which cannot still be divided into a 

‘Zeno's criticisms of the theory, see G. Calogero and B. L. van der 
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People might suggest the geometrical point; but the point, according to Zeno, has not 





magnitude and therefore dots not exist.!? 
Bur ‘one and many’ 
division. 


199. 


‘was not the only antinomy which Zeno based on the argument from 
He also produced antinomies between finitely anc infinitely many and between large 


and small; and a proof that the things-that-are must be infinite-times infinite: 


(i) Wthey are many, the things-thatare must be both finitely many (because there are exactly 
as many as there are) and infinitely many (by the first proof given below).## 


(ii) If they are many, 


the things-that-are must be both large and small, 


to large as to be 


infinite in number, so small as to have no magnitude. 


(iii) If they ire many, the thing 
resulting from infinite division must st 
be themselves infinitely divisible.** 


thatare must be infinite-times infinite. 
(if they are to be teal) have magnitude, and must therefore 


For the units 


“Two proofs of infinity are given by Simplicius as belonging very definitely to Zeno: 








by means of the dichotomy.” 
given above.) 


2, “The infinity of magnitude he showed previously by the sathe process of reasoning, For, 
Tif whatis had not magnitude, it would not exist at all”, he proceeds: 


having first shown that 


“Sf things are many, they will be infinite; for there will always be others between 
between these yet others, And so. thin; 


are infinite,” Thus Zeno proved 
(Er, 3 Diels; incorporated in the first antinomy 





“But if it is, then each thing must necessarily have some magnitude and thickness, and one part 


of it must be separate from another. 


‘And the same reasoning holds good of that-which-is-beyond; 
for it too will have magnitude and there will be something fe 


yond it. Tt is the same to say this 


or tet to say it always; for no such part will be the last, and there will never be one that (# does 


not involve yet) another one, 


So, if there is a plurality, things must be both small and large. 
So small as to have no magnitude, so large as to be infinite.” 


(Fe. t Diels.) 


“The first argument seems not o be quite the ‘argument from division’ mentioned by Eudemus. 
“The units ofa plurality—whether they are points or magnitudes—aust be separate from one another 


aid in the intervening space a third unit must be present, which must a 


two outer units—and so on ad infinitum 


But it is very like the argument from division; 


ain be separate from the 


the units 





te outet| are considered to be the successive dividing points in a process of halving, itis exactly 


the same as the dichotomy, though ex 


in a slightly different way. 


Tt will be noted that Zeno argues that each existing thing must be separated from its neighbour. 


“This ix necessary, because if two neighbouring things were not separated, then they would 


one. 


Sauk Sarargament implies that all the units were of «single homogeneous nature; presumably Zeno 
Thought that, because: they were all equally existent, they were all made of the single substance 


of ‘beings’. i 

beeween ‘existence’ and “that-which-is’, 

whatever separates objects must be something 
In the second argument, 








there are serious difficulties of interpretation, 


eee thought would be of a piece with Parmenides’ apparent failure to distinguish 
‘Also, there is no room for empty space in Zeno's thought; 


‘The statement that 


‘one part of it must be separate from another’ definitely implies the division Of cach unit into at 


feast two parts. But then our 
Presumably the part, which is the ‘next’ 
which-is-beyond” 
Thext” unit in the process of division ; 
magnitude—there must always be som 
ini 





int in ascribed to Zerio 








the argument abou, the 
‘by Aristotle Metaph, 10017, ant sa is presumably genuine 
seat 5 e 

i Simpliclua 140.27. Very definitely ascribed to Zeno 
bby Simplicius. z 

i Sinliioe gnt- Arai, ery definitely ascribed. 
10 Zeno, 

2 Philoponus Goag ih Ascription to Zeno less 


definite; Philoponus may be doing some analysis af hit own. 

2 T cannot ageoe with G, Calogero’s translation (of, tt 
go) 'e necemario .- - che st dirtingwa da ews, come da 
Siare quella che rispetto ad esa © altta.’ We have 
indeed Wo demand a 'ricca pregnanza di senso! if this i 
the sense of the Grock. : 

20 That Simplicius took: podzeror to imply the next 
teria in the process of ‘dichotomy’ (or perhaps the prior 
(onc?) is proved by the following pasage: dr sutyeoc 





difficulties begin, What is meant by ‘that-which-is-beyond’? 
unit in the provess of divi 
“fhe easiest assumption seems to be that the expression simply means the 
boon’ any existing unit—which, since it exists, must have 

‘further-on' unit wl 
But this i by no means certain; other suggestions have been made.** 





on. 


But why call it ‘that- 


ich is the ‘one separated from the other’ 


Eyer txarton wisn solr wal daclpow 16 

on ena aide eta aE oe 
(Simplicius 149.16-18). But Simplicius ‘was perfectly 
capable of misunderstanding an argument, rug 
seations include the ideas that -ppo- implies the "prior 
term, and that ‘thatwhicheis-beyond'—the jutting out 
jece—implies the piece separating the first two units, 
he word xpoiyorra: makes the fit suggestion difficult, 
and if the second. explanation were the {rue one, why 
should not Zeno say the piece in-between’? The wig 
gestion that Zeno is thinking of a series of geometrical 
points in a line does nor convines me; euch a render 
teeny income with the actual language tse by Zen 
in this argutment, Possibly his" from 
inn ant oe 
‘ion but if 0, they are (for the purpenes of this argumen 
Th party onpeiles = i 


108. 
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But we have not come to the end of our difficulties in regard to this argument. What of the 
final conclusion, ‘things must be both small and large’? We have had Zeno’s proof of the infinity 
of magnitude; but what about the ‘small: so small as to haye no magnitude’? How, and where, 
has Zeno proved this? 

“The answer to ‘where’ seems clear enough. Since there is no room between the argument for 
infinity and the conclusion, presumably Zeuo proved the ‘smallness’ beforehand. Now we hear 
that Zeno started the argument for infinity by showing that “if what-is had not magnitude, it would 
not exist at all’, In other words, Zeno argued from the existence, which he postulated in his original 
hypothesis of plurality (many existing things), that cach existing thing must have magnitude, Such 
an argument might, in Zeno, very easily follow on a proof that what-is has no magnitude. ‘This 
was exactly the mode of reasoning by aminomies which Zeno adopted, and which Plato guyed in 
his Parmenides. Zeng would first argue, probably from the unity of cach existing thing (unity being 
implied in the many ones of a plurality), that what-is has not magnitude; he would then cheerfully 
proceed to argue, from the extstene of each existing thing, that it must have magnitude; and not 
merely magnitude, ut infinite magnitude, 

A clue as to Zeno's method of proving no magnitude is given by Simplicius 139.18. He tells 
tus that Zeno argued that "it has no magnitude because each one of the many existg things is the 
same as itvell and one’. Evidently Zeno thought that magnitude implied plurality, and was 
inconsistent with unity; presumably because magnimde implied divisibility into a ‘many’ and 
therefore nothing can have magnitude unless itis many, Still, this is not certain, Other methods 
of arriving at the conclusion of no magnitude are suggested by Simplicius (3397 M) (infinite 
division impli¢s « division which gocs on until nothing is left), and by Philoponus 80.29 fF. (a plurality 
of existing things implied for Zeno that Being is fer s¢ divisible) ; but these may be interpretations 
rather thin exact renderings, for the expression ‘same as itself and one’ somehow sounds more 
authentic, and corresponds to the separation of ‘one from other’ in the argument for infinity. It is, 
of course, perfectly possible that Zeno proved the same point by several different methods. 

As regards Simplicius's ‘same as itself and one’: Zeno presumably argued on the one hand 
that the existence of each thing implied that it had magnitude; on the ether hand, that if exch 
ane is really what it is said to be—it it is identical with itself and therefore really ‘one'—well chen 
ie cannot have magnitude (for magnitude ean only belong to that which is ‘many*). This argument, 
as Calogero shrewdly observes, corresponds exactly to the argument that if things are many, they 
must be both finitely many (exactly as many as they are) and infinitely many. 

When we have examined the arguments given by the ancient commentators, we are bound 
tw exporienee an uneasy feeling that we have only seen the u ofan iceberg, the greater part 
Stwlich enigt reinsin be eet contented frat oar aight Bescaik the Aces wane oF Eee Boe 
exactly did the argument about ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ fit in? Where docs the argument mentioned 
by Isocrates (Helen 3) fit in? Isocrates says Zeno tried to prove that ‘the same things are both 
posiible and impossible’; was this a separate argument, or a vague overall description of Zeno’s 
method of argument? ‘Again, was there some relationship between the arguments on motion 
and the arguments on plurality? Could motion and rest have been an antinamy worked out 
from the hypothesis of plurality? It scems unlikely, but perhaps it might be so. 

Whatever otter doubts there may be, we can at least sce with tolerable certainty that the 
arguments on plurality raised the same basic difficulties about divisibility as were raised by the 
anguments on motion, ‘This is what we should expect. We can also sce thuat Zeno was concerned 
here exclusively with the division of space (or perhaps we should call it more vaguely ‘space-being’), 
and not that of time; this will, I hope, make my interpretations of the arguments about motion 
more credible. 

Zeno's antinomies may perhaps mean that Zeno was unable to appreciate that what i one 
thing in one sensc, may be exactly the opposite in another sense, of in another relation: If so, 
then the answer to this was the development of the principles of predication—ol the various tenses 
io whi “bet and ‘one’ tay be used_—by Plato and Arstole* | "This applies particularly to the 
argument about ‘categorically many’, if indeed that argument belonged 10 Zeno2* As regards 
answers to the problem of divisibility, Plato appears w have believed in ‘indivisible lines’, and to 
have rejected the point as a dogma of the mathematicians?* This answer did not appeal to 
Aristotle, who answered the problem in terms of ‘potential’ and ‘actual’; that which is actually one 
is potentially many. But, according to Simplicius 141.17 ff (ulthough it can be divided indefinitely), 
it is not potentially infnite; for infinite division i not a thing which even mld happen, 

‘The vital importance of Zeno's arguments in the development of logic and. physics is too 
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obvious to need further emphasis. It_was not for nothing that Zeno figured so prominently in 
Plato's Parmenides. An even greater tribute to him is the prominent place which he undoubtedly 
oceupies in the sixth book of Aristotle's Physics. Zeno raised fundamental problems which had to 
be faced before further advances could be made, _ But always we must realise that Zeno's ents 
were based ultimately on the dogma of Parmenides, and that they involved elementary lacies 
they were not uttered with that full and marvellous understanding which same scholars have 
attributed to him. 


(& THREE FURTHER ARGUMENTS OF ZENO'S 

i) Zeno also had an arguinent against the existence of place: ‘Further, if place itself is an 
existent, where will it be? Zeno’s difficulty demands some explanatio: if 
exists has a place, it is clear that place too will have a place and so om ad 
Physics 209223.) 

“Zeno's difficulty, "if place is something, in what will it be?” is not difficult to solve’ (ibid. 
21obag). According to Aristotle, itis just a matter of the different senses in which a thing can be 
in something else; « place may be fa a containing body as an ‘accident’ or ‘state’ of that body." 

(ii) Zeno also had an argument about Place and Motion, which is rather similar to the third 
paradox. Diogenes (9.72) gives it as follows: 

“Zeno does away with motion, saying that “what moves does not move either in the place in 
which it is or in the place in which it is not.” ” 

“This argument seems to depend on the astumption that a moving object must be in a places 
one can argue against this that a movement takes period of time, and covers a certain distances 
in so far ay it is moving, it is not in any one. position, but it is covering a distance over» period. 
But there is still the underlying problem of the relation of null distances to a finite distance; and 
perhaps this argument states the underlying problem more effectively than the third paradox. 

(di) Zeno also argued as follows about a millet-seed (Lee 383 Simplic, 1108, 18): 

se The connundrum which Zeno the Eleatic asked Protagoras the sophist. “Tell me, 
Protagoras”, he said, “docs a single grain of millet or the ten thousandth part of a grain make any 
sound when it falls?” And when Protagoras said it did not, “Then”, asked Zeno, “docs a bushel 
of millet make any sound when it falls or not?” Protagoras answered that it did; whereupon 
Zeno replied, “But surely there is some ratio between a bushel of millet and a single grain ar even 
the ten thousandth part of a grain”; and when this was admitted, “But then surely", Zeno said, 
‘the ratios of the corresponding sounds to each other will be the same; for as the bodies which make 
the sounds are to one another, so will the sounds be to one another. And if this is so, and if the 
bushel of millet makes a sound, then the single grain of millet and the ten thousandth part of a 
grain will make asound.” This was how Zeno put the argument.’ In this argument, Zeno took 
into consideration the fuct that we do. not hear any sound when the single grain falls; once again 
he is trying to prove the fallibility of the senses. 

‘Aratotle’s answer to this problem is: ‘Zeno’s argument is not true, that there is no part of a 
grain of millet that does not make # sound; for there is nothing to prevent any such part from being 
quite unable, in any length of time, ta move the air which the whole bushel moves in falling.” 
( 






























IAristotle, Physics 250a19.) Modern critics add that the fact that we cannot hear very minute 
Sounds does riot mean to say that we should distrust our ears altogeth 

G. J. Whitrow (Philosoply, 1948, pp. 256-61) tries to tarn the “miller-seed’ into a much deeper 
argument. In order to do so, he has to assume that what Zeno really meant to prove was that 
ordinary arithmetic docs not always apply; a number of zero sensations can add up to a definite 
quantity of sensation, But itis not to Zeno’s point to prove that zero quantities of sound cam add 
Up to & definite quantity of sound; in his view, this is exactly what cannot happen. So, even if 
Whitrow has uncovered a deeper atgument, the deeper argument is Whitrow's, not Zeno’s. But 
I-doubt if Whitrow’s form of the argument ix all that deep; for it is absurd to regard inaudible 
disturbances of the air as zero quantities of heard sound. Zeno appears to have failed to distinguish 
disturbance of te a 24 2a disturbatjoe of the air and sound in the sense of a noise actually 
heard, The value of his argument is that it shows the need for such a distinction, 
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2 Ad argument against 'Phice’ might help our argue ddiéndhn. Tn thit article 1 am such indebted to, 
ments agaitat Plurality and Motion in a variety of ways, Mr. F, P. Chambers, of the London School of Beo- 
Place might have seemed necessary so that a plurality of nomics; ako to Professor W. K. C. Guthrie, Mr. H, D. 8 
Objects might be separated out iplirality), and alio #9 Lee, and Mr. J, E. Raven for criticim, comments and 
thar things might chanme place (motion), ut compare encouragement. 

JeE Raven, op sil. pp. 81-2. 
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A REPLY 
ptember 1956 has thrust upon me the task of 


answering the criticisms made by Professor A. J. Beattie of his decipherment of the Minoan Linear B 


seript [JHS Ixsvl (1956) pp. 17). 
sl: fortunately atanost all 
Greek (Carsbridge University 
how 

The account of the decipherment i 
a fuller account in Evidence (FHS bes 





(1959) 


Documents; but the whole sory as it untolded mon 


work-notes which Dr. Ventris circulated during 


that the crucial step of applying phonetic values to 
that certain words found only at Knotsos represente, 


Reasons of time and space preclude more than a summary 
his points are covered by our discussion in Dacuments in Mycenaean 
Press, 1956), to which the reader is referred. I judge it necessary, 
‘ever, Lo correct sotie Wrong impressions and comment on some of Professor Beattie’s methods 
‘enclentious and distorted. ‘The need for brevity prevented 
Pp. 84-103]; 4 more detailed version appears in 
nth by month can still be traced in the 
the perind 1950-52. It should be enou; 
the 


uplicated 

to say 
id was based upon the reasonable hypothesix 
the names of important Cretan towns. At 


that stage the language was still unidentified; it was as the result of the values obtained from the 


oe that Dr, Ventris was forced to the conclusi 
cognition of Greck declensions in the Linear 
Tt is evident that Professor Beattic has not gras 


lect to the 





or the criteria of the decipherment. 
different words is itself sullici 





that the language was Greek. This 
lexions, not the ather way about, 
“the nature of the cryptographic problem 





‘The cross-check provided by syllabic values which repeat in 
ont guaranice of a correct solution; add to this the fact that the words 


identified are repeatedly—not on one tablet only—confirmed by selGevident ideograms,? and the 


conclusion is beyond any doubt whatsoever. 


Professor Hettie’s other objections tall under three head: (1) the graphic system is inadequate 


(2) the forms of certain 
yield no serise, 


{1) All graphic systemy are only a conventional. notation, 
cuneiform, are considerably more ambiguous than Linear B, 


words are unacceptable; (3) there are allegedly large areas of text which 


and many, such as Acadian 
‘The admitted deficiencies arc, 


however, sufficiently accounted for by its derivation from Linear A. ‘The existence of common 


orthogriphic practices at Knosscs, Pylos and Mycenae shows that the 


standardised und would therefore strongly. res 


item was high! 
rinovation. Profewor Heat -paychiologeas 





argument—that a Greok would have done so and so—is about as cogent as Bernard Shaw's attack 
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Words are recognised by literate 

ases Where the same spelling represents different words; even here, the 

proves that the ambiguity must haye been no hindrance to 

blurring of the inflexions we may doubt whether the difficulties 

ny of simple straightforward prose; the script is certainly adequate 
and accounts, the 

Alabi 

nut since the practice 

ts origin ih at Language which, like Chinese, requires & 


of any Mycenaean word are theoretical 
they are severely restricted. by orthographic rules and 


rsons as whole units, and 


only purpose served by existing tablets, ‘The 
vali tal aia rere by au ideogran is 
inherited from Linear A, it 


large; in, practice, 
the pomibtiiier of the Greek 


ec that a few fixed points in a longish word are 
a clue. 
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velar stops serves to distinguish spellings which in 
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wt in Full; and the use of digamma and labio- 
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true that in the case of proper names the context docs not give us the necessary clue; but we must 
eee a eee ecicr to fave been familiar with the personnel named in the tablets. 
‘The objection that eu-po-ro could be one of a number of known Greek names is no more serious 
than the complaint that Smith in an English list might refer to several men; the scribes have adequate 
means of distinguishing men when necessary by stating their trade, rank, domicile or patronymic. 

“Phe vocabulary of the tablets consists to a considerable extent of formular words and phrases. 
‘The merely phiytical lay-out of the tablets, together with the ideograms wed, is sufficient to enable 
the reader to determine in advance the nature of the subject-matter, as is witnessed by Dr, Bennett's 
system of classification. With this clue the native reader cannot have failed to grasp the significance 
of even the most ambiguous spellings; it is to us, who are unfamiliar with the v of 
‘Mycenaean accounting, that they present difficulty. No scribe secing the formula e-ke to-s0 
witear- would waste time pondering the theoretical ilities for eke (c.g. eX me, EAnet, sixes); 
he would instantly recognise éxe, and his knowledge of the formula and the circumstances would 
equally ensure that he read it as present rather than imperfect or aorist;, a fact which we have to 
deduce fom the ploral ees ath real 

(2) Many of the Greek forms originally proposed are stigmatis fessor Beattic as 
‘unacceptable’, ‘That some were wrang or unlikely we ‘hould be the fst to admit. But we 
cannot judge the probabilities simply by the standards of Homeric and later Greek; nor is etymology 
fan exact science. It must not be forgotten that the reconstructed forms of the etymologists are 
merely convenient formulas designed to account for the known evidence, not positive statements 
of the prehistoric form of the word. Of the words specifically criticised by Professor Beattie, 
accounts of HoceBéuvr, Mpa, Soda, Fanixrepos, (v)éeoo and periaw will be found in my article 
in Trans. Phil. Soe. 1954+ PP. Snecrs at ‘Arcadian’ forms (e.g. o-pu = simi; 0 for a under 
special conitons) are ‘ticularly incomprehensible, for it has long been agreed by most philologists 
that the pre-Doric dialect of the Peloponnese was akin to Arcadian, The confusion of « and « is. 
however, probably unconnected with the closing of « before nasals in Arcadian; the number of 
certain examples is very small and may be restricted to words of unknown etymology; in many 
well-attested words of clear etymology there is no sign of variation in spelling. In quetréwes we 
have no more an example of contraction than in ré@pr=ros. 

Criticism of the meanings assigned to certain words presty an indissoluble link between 
form and sense. It is hard to see how some late inscriptions from Rhodes and Carpathos, eked 
out by a corrupt gloss in Hesychius, establish the meaning of xroba a thousand years earlier. 
‘Whatever Sémas means in Homer, and in ane case at least it is a vessel of heroic size (A 63a), there 
is no proof that it means only ‘drinking-cup' in Mycenaean. Krijuaos, Professor Beattic assures 
us, can mean only ‘built’; how is it then that Homer can use xriaoe of peopling a country? 1s it 
not more likely that doxrjueres is a misconstrued echo of the Mycenaean technical term for some 
sort of private land? 

Professor Beattie goes s far as to pronounce confidently on points of style: *A8dva wérma is in 
the wrang order; évexa is incorrectly before the substantive; rpimos (rpiravs is an Tonicism) 
should be rpms MBns. It would be interesting to know by what means it is possible to deduce 
such facts about an unknown dialect 500 years older than the next earliest texts. 

tira be foolish to deny that a great deal in the tablets still cannot be certainly inter- 

reied; it is surely equally foolish to expect the interpretation to be accomplished in a few months. 
it is hardly necessary to repeat that not only Cyprian but even alphabetic inscriptions of the 
Classical period contain passages of doubtful sense. But Professor Beattie's method of sampling 
the Lincar B vocabulary requires some comment. 

T have stated elsewhere that af least 65 per cent of the known sign-groups represent proper 
names. The true figure is certainly nearer 75 per cent. Thus it is unlikely that much more than 
i quarter of any random sample will consist of vocabulary words; of these we have not in most 
cases sufficient examples and context to determine which of the possible Greck explanations is 
correct. ‘There will also have been many words in the dialect of so remote an epoch which will 
not liave survived into the alphabetic records. If we can make a guess at 10 per cent we shall 
be doing very well indeed, But in the case of Professor Beattic’s examples there is a further obstacle 
which Tam almost ashamed to mention: of 111 words quoted in transliteration from Dr. Bennett's 
Index on p. 11. and the first two lines of p. 12, sixteen are wrongly transliterated. This reduces the 
chances of success by a further 14-4 per cent. Tt is in the light of this that the remark about the 
context of ‘EreZondeFior (p. g, note 3) must be judged. ‘The list of words suj to end in 
-po-ds is wholly fictitious; all end in ~jo~ds, and one has lost a syllable to boot? ‘are in fact 


* kikearetede, The ether filam axe (eoretly: jer opetere thor geen). Cotecy transcribed but 
te at ee arreaa, poaeime, Hiren soap (mage ie ef wach 

st tora) err-poneel.orpo-ae] (or mee~sel), roeninrs. Ni 8 which 
eS TUS iedick S's minadng by Prot Bante of eviniege= 
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no comparable wards in the Jndev; though we can now adduce po-ru-po-de-ye (Pylos Ta722, 
sodbeatl vend GE conse ene pocde in Ta64t,1, which is almost corsainly — dt wot” Tt should 
also be noted that since -Be is » common allative suffix, a list of words ending «de will contain an 
artificially high proportion of place-names, The words in -«-we will obviously include those 
formed from e-siems by the common suffix -ws (<*-err-s), as well as the rare words in ~iFys, 
raas. | Teis disingenuous to complain that there are no Greck words in -puiys; there are plenty 
of nouns ending in -Aos, -Aov, ~pos, -pov from which adjectives in -é-c may be formed. Prefesso. 
Beartie's list contains. ainta-ro-we (a man’s name) —= AideAdes. Space forbids mo to continue this 
theme; 1 will be content to remark that ge-ra-di-rijo which ‘could not by any means be twisted 
into Gruck’ is a man's name of a familiar Greek type, viz, *TyAdeSpios (ie. 2c + dirjp + -105). 
Really, Professor Beattie is not trying. 

Lastly, Professor Beattie underestimates the size of the windmill at which he is tiking, ‘The 
date when his article was written is not stated, but even the notes contain hardly any refercuce to 
the spate of articles on Lincar B which has poured out of every country where Greck is studied 
during the past three years, ‘The statement that ‘no journal has yet published a critical examina 
How of the case’ is intelligible only if ‘critical’ means ‘unfavourable’,* and even this ignores. the 
Aiendly agnosticiem of Dr. N. Plawon's article in Koyrd Xpowed (ili (1954), Pp. t44-39), 
Ample confirmation has come from the application of the decipherment to new tects, which sevecal 
scholars have heen able to interpret independently with very similar results--the classic test of a 
decipherment.? ‘The adherence of all the most notable Greek philologists may count for little; 
but the rapidity and unanimity with which support has been forthcoming should give critics nave 
to reflect, 


Cambridge. 
sigetak (*Arcadlan) 
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3 anil er (paket line 67) for del munolco Hiveal 18: Zaphyras v (1954), sips 48-Hop 
‘eho dao syllabary Ne. Lejeune, Inetugrens ike nde S4 PR tite} 
’s Glrsiarin Aficnan. (Corina 1955) )s pp rsi-7; V. Pini, Die Entefferung der 
wefil, Brofewor Heattie’s text of the ‘irjpod" wublet iygdichen Linear Bund die gricehischen Disienies Ait 
{Eatin is incorrect im several derail; wus kaswsneonal Mus xeviil (1955), pis tats], Froaichs dng Schrte 
should read atu Krtivu-me-m, « rational sepatatinn of the yeschichtlichen Wertung dee krciachen Lincsrealt the 
preyerd from the redupicated participle the wppreaon Afim e¥ (135), Mp O10. 
af the numerals after the ideoaram maska the concord of | T E.g. compare te account of the Pylox Ta tablets 
haa orem with the nur 4; he lat wo entries Torin Ventre (Bramr hil (4gn6), ps toy-2q) wih Unt of 
line 9 of the tablet, Doria (Iuterpretaxioni di’ testi micenei, “Trieste, 1996), 
sige iatl examinations resubing in favourable cone That of ©. Gallavoith (Document e nituttura del perce 
Fhsions arc, cg. W. Chantmaine, Le déchifirement de ell eth mikenea, Rosse, 1936, pix 454-62) is lee happy, 
Peete linéaire Bb Como eth Pylon: Je. de phiel. bot noae tbe low shove a lage amaint of sgreement it 
xxix (1950), pp. tay: M.S. Rulpéres, El desciftamiento the other two. 


























AN INTERPRETATION OF AR. VESP. 136-210 AND ITS. CONSEQUENCES FOR THE 
STAGE OF ARISTOPHANES 


Vesp. 136-210 
‘In from of the house are two slaves, one of whom, the company’s chief actor, has been 
commending the play to the public and explaining the situation, Bdelycleon, who has been asleep 
So the flat foot, wakes up and calls to the slaves: ‘One of you run round here quick; my father 
fas got into the Kitchen and he is scuttering around like a mouse inside; mind he doesn't get out 
through the waste-hole, And you, up against the doar with you!” Slave A, the chief acton, 
disappears round the side of the house, to take up position as Philocleon inside. A rapid change 
SPeeEk would enable him to poke a head up through the chimney—t44. odrws, 1i5_€f 8 ;-_wawvos 
Guy" &lpyovar—only to be extinguished by the bread-trough and log which his watchful son 
claps on. (How the chimney was represented, ifat al, is anybody's guess.) Now comes a diversion 
from the ground flenr, the exact form of which is unfortunately uncertain. RV give the unmmetrical 
chy Bar ie (anperaive) “whether this is to be emended as Hermann <dde> riy @paw died, oF 
Thether it is a gloss on the following wei sw odéSpa which has displaced the original text, it is 
Vlear that after being warned of the new situation Bdelycleon tells Stave B to press well and truly 
Against the door—which implies that Philoclcon is pushing from the inside; ‘be down there in 
se rimute myseli’ he goes on; ‘look out for the bolt, and keep an eye on the bar to sce he doesn’t 
aw out the pin.’ (Bédaver was edible as ‘date’, ‘acomn’.) Bdelycleon thereupon disappears 
jowa the back of the roof [there was of course a staircase or ladder giving access to the root ut 
Of sight of the spectators, as required on occasion by tragedy too (Ag. PV; Pachovasia, HIF, Ory 
Phoen.)| and comes round on to the stage presumably by the same way as Slave A left it, This 
‘vould take one of two minutes, and of course the next few remarks in the dialogue with Philocleon 
re made by Slave B, not by Bdelycleon as in the Oxford Text; he would in any ease not address 
his father ag Philocleon (163). The ‘net’ which Philocleon threatens to gnaw through (164) cannot 
be stretched across the door, which has to open unimpeded the next minute; it is over the upper 
part of the house only, covering the window or windows, as we learn from. 367 fl, having been 
put to prevent hi from hopping over the courtyard ‘wall behind (1go ft), 164 suggests that 
hilodleon lis talking through a window during this exchange, which would make him more casily 
audible, In the following episode the bolts are temporarily ignored to let out the donkey and 
Odysseus; at 198 both are shut in again and orders are given for a barricade: “Push a lot of the 
stones up agaitist the door, put the pin back in the bar, and get the big mortar against the beam; 
be quick, roll it up.’ ‘But before Slave B has time to do this, his (and our) attention is distracted by 
dled of dirt falling on his head; “Perhaps a mouse up there’, says Baclycleon unfeelingly, bur it 
fume out to be a heliast scrabbling beneath the tiling. Philocleon is shooed back like a trouble- 
some sj 















TOW. 

Scene has long been a crucial argument in the controversy over the stage-dloor in the 
Greek theatre: did it open outwards or inwards? The evidence for comedy in general is well 
presented by Professor W. Beare in an appendix to his Roman Stage, 27 1.5 his conclusion is 
{that like ordinary house-<oors the door in the skene opened inwards. Common sense is #9 over- 
wwholmingly on his side that it seems at first surprising that the matter should have been. so hotly 
contested, How else could the constant opening and shutting of this double-door (no swing-door, 
but a stiffly moved contrivance) be controlled on the stage without intolerable fuss and distraction? 
There are, moreover, two passages in tragedy which are decisive: Eurydice’s use of the words 
wdadp’ drapnacros mihys, cnt. 1186 (where see Jebb’s note), and Or, 1561-2, where the an 
Menelaus, arriving from elsewhere, orders his servants to push dx the doors of the palace, xpoomdous 
Deyn bee widas xdo8". 

‘The only setious argument on the other side is precisely this scene in the Wasps, How are 
we to answer it? I shail not here discuss the view that different scenery (of a surprisingly solid 
Kind) yas somehow erected for comedy, since one of the main contentions of this article is to be 
that the basic essentials of the scene of fifth-century tragedy and comedy were the same, though 
far any given m play_—Philcttes, for instance, or Anes—they could be modified by the addition of 
some details of scene-painting, whose nature we can only guess. In any case, the hypothesis of 
a false front, s0 to speak, for the house in the Wasps, with a door opening outwards, not only seems 
pointless; if resolves none of the puzzling contradictions of this scene, Slave B is told (154) to. 
Heep an eye on the bolt and bar and pin, and again (200) to put the pin back in the bolt—but 
bolts and bars are not fixed on the outside of doors, whichever way they open. Beare suggests that 
Bdelycleon is giving orders to someone inside, but that is against Ue plain sense of the pastage 
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(note oF 1995 it would need @ rots Ebon Adjwo, 
‘The pin and the mortar one 
about oa the ground outside, 
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or at least aris). And what of the barricade? 
cts to be inside, but woMois rav A@uw is surely the stones lyin, 
Which side of the door are we? i 


‘At least the p ‘tom Bots 


Sides scems clear: Beare indeed argues that the effect of pushing from the outside against an inward- 
opening door is to force it against its bolts and thus make it difficult for anyone inside to draw 


‘them, This is no doubt true, 


Philocleon was pushing from inside? As slaps 


This consideration, 1 think, gives a clue to the dilemma. 
through a door and the others are trying to keep him 


but as an explanation of this scene surely aver-ingenious. Would 
the audience have been able to think it out when they saw Slave B pressing 
ick it seems less than funt 


and heard that 


Philocleon is. trying to get out 
The simple, farcical way to represent 


such a situation to the public is surely vo push from both sides. Pulling is less effective, quite apart 


from our uncertainty Whether the stage-door had in fact 


doubtless had a Aémrpor, but grander ones, 
case, the possi 
reinfore 





anything to pull by; ordinary houses 


with @ porter in attendance, perhaps not. In any 
lities of precaution would be exhausted by the simple pull, whereas pushing ean be 
from the outside by further emergency measures—talk of olts and bars and pins, and 


finally of a barricade, all to keep in a single, frantic heliast. It is all talk and scurrying around ; 
there are no bolts and no mortar, and as we saw the barricading is interrupted by the noxt diversion. 


This is 
editions (Van Leeuwen’s, for instance) 








cated all the more clearly by the drrAaBy in 202, ‘The stage-directions in some of our 
ake Slave B heave up a beam and a mortar and assemble 


a heap of stones against the door, all at the cacsura of a trimeter, Whatever the relative freedom 


of metrical delivery in comed; 
nothing of the awkwardness of 


a8 compared with tragedy, 
removing all this paraphernalia before the next 





his seems too much to believe, to say 
opening of the door. 


This scene lets in a flood of light upon the technique of Aristophanes. Since Philocleon never 
dors succeed in bursting open the door, the whole normal lay-out of the iuside and outside of a 
house and the mechanism of the door’s opening and shutting can be mixed up and turned topsy-turvy 


for the comic effect of asingle scene. Playata rattling s} 
moment, and the audience will take it in its stride. 


a 
Comedy? 
in wor 
new set would certainly be require 














ed and introduce diversions at the right 
Tow does this square with the laborious 


empts of ycholars to provide scenery in advance for all the successive requirements of an Old 
Fashions in stage-directions have changed a good deal: the older commentators indulged 

erful transformation-scenes, some of them with elaborate stage-machin 
for cach play, or else they talked 


of which a whole 
ightly of scene-shifters running 


about while the audience, fir too high-minded to let their attention be distracted, concentrated on 


the parabisis or some choral song in progress meanwhile. 
Moreover, it does seem improbable that it should 


leader would certainly have had a word for it, 


One feels that Aristophanes’ chorus- 


have been Comedy that called for all this expensive elaboration, while her more highly regarded 
sister-art was content with the most modest makeshifis and a permanent ‘set with one door which 





iy the basis of every play. In the present « 


detail between play and pl: 


il betw y and scholar and scholar, is that strange ‘and even 
Positions did not worry port or audience, so that for instance in Ran. there is a ba 


tury (disregarding such rococo fantasies as those of 
Bulle) there has been a welcome simplification: 


the general principle, with much variation of 


Leer ps yr 
ckground of three 


houses (or possibly of one house and two paraskenia), respectively the house of Heracles, the palace 


of Pluto, and the inn—-or perhaps only two, omitting the inns in ch. 


the houses of Euripides, 


Dicacopolis and Lamachus, with some argument over whether what the audience is being asked 10 
swallow isa gnat of a camel—is it the closeness of Lamachus and Euripides whom they knew, in fact, 


not to. be neighbours, 


or the admission of Dicaeapolis' countr-house bewween two townchouses? 


Pickard-Cambridge decides that in announcing his celebration of the Rural Dionysia Dicaeopolis 





is only. preten 
appreciate, one would have thought. Also 
can emeng 





ng ta be at his country-house; rather a difficult distinction for the audience to 
the proloy 

wad carry off the benches, and all will be well. 
and the side ones the houses of Lysistrata and Kalonike's 
plays again, as Nub. and Eecl., only need two houses, Vesp. and P! 


represents the Payx, but scene-shifters 
In Jys. the central door is the Propylaca, 
thus topography is still elastic, Other: 

4. not more than one. In fact 


the scene is reassuringly like that we are so familiar with trom New Comedy, where also there is 





a ceriain incongruity, 
But 
fortable reflection 














1 We might assume from r4fl2 that Philocleon's biotise 
had. regular porter in aitendance, hat the lise haa an 
Ynmidtakuble paratragic ring, and iz probably not. 1 
be taken Literally. Van Leeqwen's miggestion that this line 
is a parody of Eur. Gye. ou2 (but whiy & utyr 
play?) Fac* sii? fiplor vant pai pe 4s typical 
‘of the weakness of that whole case, and i i & pity thet 










in that rich and poor live at improbably close quarters. 
¢ reform and simplification gone far enough? 
fifth-century tragedy never needs 


In the first place there is still the uncome 
more than one door; why was comedy 


the Bodd editors should hive adopted it. All their 
‘ranalation and stage-tirectiom nge wrug for this passages 
14a and 1484 are obyiuly spoken from induort and. 
ce ou ent fewance of phat sur fom within (0 
‘oper the doar which becomes so common in later comedy, 
(G. wbadyga pe Dir, ere.) 
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gnaguraged to be so prodigal of state or choregic resources? Are we to assume'a number of comic 
‘sets’, erected afresh between each play, or was there as in New Comedy a single comic set with 
three doors, of which any number could be used or ignored? Or was there after all a single more 
or less permanent background far tragedy and comedy, a sort of open rectangle formed of skene with 
paraskenia, of which it was for some reason the convention that comic poets could use the whole 
while tragedians confined themselves to the middle bit? In that case the simplicity of the scene 
in Vesp. where Slave A and Bdelycleon run round the side of the house must be sacrificed; they 
must use a door (the next-door house?) which is not accessible to poor Philocleon. Or perhaps 
the side-doors were hidden behind some rustic boskage or neighbouring architecture (more 
scenery?) or was the petit-bourgeois house a grand affair with paraskenia round which they galloped 
for dear life, by way of one of the parodoi? 

re deciding between these not very attractive alternatives we might remember that honest 
archaeologists admit that there are very few certain traces of fifth-century lay-out in the Theatre 
of Dionysus, and that virtually our only evidence is the plays themselves. In later centuries, for 
which archaeological evidence is much fuller, the action of the comedies of Menander and Plautus 
and Terence would be clear enough evidence in itself, aside from disputed details, of a permanent 
stereotyped background of the kind normally postulated. “The constant interaction of two. or 
more households is integral to these comedies, and this is naturally reflected in the juxtaposition 
of the houses. But what, in the name of naturalism or illusion or convenience, is to be gained. by 
the juxtaposition of the house of Heracles, the inn, and the palace of Pluto in Ran.? are 
not interacting, but successive, moments, ‘All Aristophanes wants is a door, and since the same 
stage is at need the earth, the Styx, the Elysian fields, so the same door disgotges Heracles, a tand- 
lady, Pluto's porter, Acschylus and Euripides. So in Lys. the door is Kalonike’s house, then the 
Propylaca. So the deh. starts on the Pnys, ie. on the one or two long steps in front of the skene 
where characters or Chorus, in tragedy or comedy, normally do sit when the action requires it; 
then Dicacopolis enters his tountryshouse (of course he celebrates the Rural Dionysia there; has 
he not made peace with the Lacedaemonians?) ; after his colloquy with the Achurnians he knocks 
at the same door, now the house of Euripides. This cannot be a flanking house, since the eecyclema 
has to bring the poet out, and one of the few fixed points in fifth-century archacology on the site 
is the reinforced arca in the centre of the flooring eatbed 'T in Pickard-Cambridge's diagrams) 
where this frequently used contrivance slid in and out. After a long interlude as Dicacopolis’ 
house again it passes to Lamachus whom a Messenger summons out to fight (1070). From 1 
the fun becomes fast and furious, with Dicacopolis and Lamachus standing one on each side of 
stage and alternate slayes dashing in and out with the various objects called for. These are simply 
brought out ‘from within'—wa? ni dp’ fu Setpo: there are no ‘houses’ at this point. ‘The audience 
expected no ‘scene’, properly speaking, in its Old Comedies; it was ready to jump with the poet 
from one happy improvisation to the next, 

‘Naturally, the total distegard of “Unity of Space’ in Old Comedy has been emphasised often 
enough and the nuaber of play for which only one door has on eccaion been pontulaed is idly 
growing, but the full uences for the staging have not been explicitly drawn. Wilamowitz, 
in his edition of Lys. and in ‘Uber die Wespen des Ac.’ (KI. Schr. i, p. 308) seems half ready to do 
0, but then he stops short or cludes the question. Ach, he says in the latter, begins on the Payx; 
the Chorus pursing Amplithees come upon Dicacopolis in his deme of Cholleidaes when the 
latter needs Euripidean stage-properties the poet’s house ‘is there’ (where?) but the Chorus ‘must 
be supposed absent during all this scene’—presumably because the Chorus must be imagined as 
waiting in Cholleidae while Dicacopolis visits Athens! After the parabasis he puts Dicacopolis, 
and Lamachus as neighbours in Athens without being more explicit about their houses, while the 
tend sces Dicacopolis and his train ‘apparently leaving his house’. ‘Wie der Regisseur sich geholfen 
hat, kénnen wir nicht wissen, sollen wir nicht wissen wollen.” ‘The implications of this are not 
very clear; in fact, of course, the producer had not to do anything about it at all, 

It will be objected: “Yes, that is all very well for comedies where these different phases of the 
action really are successive, but are there not Aristophanean plays where there ir cross-reference 
from one house or building to another? That last scene in Ach. is getting perilously near it, and 
how i it posible to treat a play like Nab and still mone HL, Sis cavalier tation? tee.u 
then attack the prevaiting theory at its strongest point, and consider Ezel., not from the standpoint 
of modern preconceived notions of what constitutes a “scene, but from the text iwelf. 

‘The number of houses in the background is sometimes given as two, sometimes as three, in 
order to accommodate Chremes as well. I cannot here discuss the part assigned to this character 
by some editors, but if the much stronger and better presented case for two houses can be demolished, 
the house of Chremes collapses with it. The best and most detailed exposition is the estay of 
Ed. Fraenkel, “Dramaturgical Problems in the Ecclesiazusac’ in Greek Poelry and Life, Essays 
Presented to Gilbert Murray, 1936. He regards this play as an intermediate stage between Old 
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and New Comedy. It has 1wo houses, he says, like Nub. and probably other lost plays, but whereas 
in Nub, the identity of the houses remains the same throughout, in Ercl. the owners change: down. 
to 729 they are Blepyrus and his neighbour, in the next scene Man A [some say Chremes] and. 
Man B, and in the next the two courtesans (the Girl and the Hag). Nothing here seems to 

4 shift towards New Comedy; the technique seems to be the same as, for instance, that of Ran. of 
Ach,, only applied 10 two houses instead of one. Bur Fraenkel sees @ subtle difference: ‘Gene 
speaking’, he says admirably, ‘in early comedy the background does not exist for the audience, 
unless there is a special reference to it in the dialogue, This is not the case in Kecl. “There the 
two houses and the street before them are never negligible, but are always of importance both for 
the conception of the poct and for the imagination of the audience.’ The only concrete evidence 
he advances for this rather nebulous impression is that the assembly on the stage, unlike those of 
Ach. or Themis, #8 not an actual assembly but a rehearsal; the chief motive for this, he says, is the 
impossibility of holding the ecclesia in the street before the two houses. Who can say what a 
poct’s ‘chiel motive’ is in constructing a play one way rather than another? The rehearsal is an. 
Integral part of the prologue-exposition ; it is much funnier than a real meeting because the 
formers’ lapses can be corrected ; and the stage can be cleared when they go off to the real meeting, 
to make room for the worried and abandoned husbands, It is, of course, true that Eccl,, like Plut., 
is in some respects intermediate between Old and New Comedy ; there is no parabasis, for instance, 
and the characters are all private citizens; the fact that the scene, throughout its imaginary changes, 
represents the houses of private citizens is a consequence of the whole character of the plot. But 
the background is no more and no less important and all-pervasive than in any other play ; it behaves: 
in the usual intermittent and improvisatory way 

Of the triple series of owners for the two houses postulated by Fraenkel we can omit the middle 
one; Man A brings his effects out of the house, but Man B simply walks on from the side, There 
is no mention of his house or his coming out'or going in. ‘The others are (1) Blepyrus and. his 
wife Praxagora, and their neighbours (f. sv yeirova 3%, 6 yerrvar 927); (2) from 877 on, the 
(wo courtesans. Now it is clear that the play opens, not with Praxagora coming stealthily out of 
her door, but with her presence on the stage—probably justin front of the steps, addlresing her 
yee which she has just placed on them. (The assembling women, who later form the Chorus, 
doubtless gathered in the orchestra, some of them sitting on the steps.) Praxagora is there, just like 
Lysistrata in a similar opening; and just as Lysistrata presently says of her friend Kalorike that 
she #€pyeras, though later [199) we might suppose the house to belong to Lysistrata herself? so 
Praxitgora (44) speaks of scratching on the door to summon out her neighbour, though the door 
Jater belongs to Blepyrus, the husband of Praxagora, ‘This is the usual technique of ‘successive’ 
moments, Where then does Blopyrus’ neighbour appear in 927? ri den; od dyjmov BMrupos 
é yarn; Before considering this question let us look at the later scene (877 ff.) Here at last, 
it will be said, we have quite unescapably che simuluncous occupation af wo Thases, with the Git 
and the Hag defying cach other from window to window. So we have—and there is only ane door. 

Let us consider the text. Tho generally accepted view that the women look out of windows 
iy clearly right, and Fracakel’s odd notion that they both stand in the open on adjacent toofs has 
no substance. His objection to éorqxa (879) a8 an unsuitable word for a figure seen by the audience 
as deaaing from a window (cf, mapaxtyace 884 and napdevdé’ g24, as in Thesm. 797) i$ unintelligible 
tome, Since Aristophanes knew that his actors would in fact be standing on ladders, that would 
in itself be enough to suggest the word to him. In real life such windows were sometimes in the 
upper story; exactly where or how they were represented in the skene is uncertain, Since the flat 
roof is often needed for action in both tragedy and comedy, any projecting pieces of upper story 
hig enough to contain windows (and Philocleon actually gets out, or half out, of his) would have 
10 be temporarily erected for certain comedies, The expedient’ seems clumsy and improbable. 
Conceivably the skene in ity normal guise of palace or temple front had a kind of metopic band 
Belov the flat roof whith had gaps big enough lo usc aa windows for comedy.* A skens éa bailt 
would make it easier for the voices of actors speaking ‘irom within’ (Medea’s anapaests 96 1, for 
instance) to oat audibly out into the great theatre. 

In Keel, 877 at any tate we have the two courtesans making angry exchanges from two 
windowy which ore obviously wo be underwood ax Belonging to neighbouring houses, AC 994 
the Youth is seen approaching in the street below, 936 the Girl withdraws, 946 the Hag follows 
salt, thile annouseirg ae Inver lon of keeping aa eye bh event; ggolthin Gel reaped) paving 
she has tricked the Hag into thinking she would keep inside. She invites the Youth to join her 
for the mght; the Youth replies with a serenade begging her co come down and wpen the door. 












































* The demand for objects to be ‘brouxhr out’ &duller, be said to "watel from the roof", Ack. 264. And the pto- 
however, iinplics very little as to ownership of a house, logue of Eur. 17° (113) would in that case refer to an 
«fen on dk aint Na jeri fearure of the seen. But this it guesswork. 

iropelin” wile from such 2 position might perhaps 
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At the third impassioned dsoifor (974), the Girl having withdrawn, he knocks urgently on the 
door, It opens—and the Hag appears (976). The text is unmistakable. Had there been two 
houses, each with a separate door, the dialogue could not possibly proceed as it does: 


bros, vl némress pa did oyretss—adlers 
‘Why the knockinig? Looking for me?" ‘Ts it likely?" asks the furiously disappointed Youth. 
ad rip Olpav "partes —dnobldvoys’ dpa. 


‘Fairly battering at the door, you were,’ ‘I’m damned if 1 was.’ This exchange would be 
Singularly inappropriate if he'were Knocking at one door and she opened another; the episode 
Hea anam: the Lonfontation rapa zpoosoriay at the (only) door. To object that if the windows 
belong to separate houses the dialogue ought not t@ proceed to eall attention to the anomaly of 
the tingle door i to misunderstand comic technique, which jumps from one assumption to the 
biker according to its immnediate requirements, Even in tragedy there is something analogous in 
the acenes presented on the eccyelenta,® where the dialogue often vacillates between the imagined 
Interior and the actual stagesiront, Excl. 989-90 are, at Land $ indicate, a metaphor, sens. obsc. 

"To return t0 the earlier scene, it is how elear that at 327 Blepyrus’ neighbour is watching him 
Fron ee ei Sr alla 1g ham through it (wo-Van Leeuwen and the Budé editor) 
thus he can ask Blepyrus why he is 40 oddly dressed without himself being committed to appearing 
Uther undressed or fn his wife's clothes. Having hivon this scenic expedient Aristophanes employs 
i ace inthe play. The words yr {ga7) cally ‘make the situation clear to the 
audience. 

Having reduced Kee, to a single house, or rather a skene with a single door, we ate in a stronger 
position for ihe earlier plays. Of these, only ub, and Pax present any difficulty. "tn general the 
Poution is the same for beth: the skene begins with one owner, paases to another, and then reverts 
tothe former, But the details are a litle more complicated than in other plays. ‘The assumption 
Uftwo houses its Nub, seems to be universal, because with our preconception of stability as a normal 
quality ina stagescene, the kuowledge of Tater developments in comedy, and the confortable 
A nvicrion in the background that at least one other Old Comedy (Eeet,) Had two houses, that is 
the natural picture for ws to read into the play. Even a0, the exact lay-out of the stage hag been 
the satjeet bt'some uneasy speculation. Did the two houses balance each other symmetrically, 
fo that the action wits always lopsided, grouped on one side of the stage or the other? Or was 
the Plrontisterfon eonuresatage, 40 that we merely have a fery lopsided opening (1-132) and close 
{1212-1488), the last few lines returning to centre? For, of course, this kind of “wo-house” stage~ 
ctting if very different from that of New Comedy, where the action continually shifts from ome 
Side th the oxher, and where the characters ean walk out into the street and meet in the middle, 
br stand in rival groups by each door. The choice between. these twa views is easy, except for 
thoue who try, at the expense of Aritophanes’ wit to manage without the ceyeloma (185 f) |The 
Tiinsotinteriont must bein the ceptresbackground, - But at long ago as 1858 Schocnborn declared 
that Strepsiades’ bedroom must be shown by means of the eccyclema, and it is hard ro sce what 
other supposition is as simple or as natural, not only because this was the accepted theatrical 
Convention for the representation of an interior scene, but also in order to bring on the beds with 
their sleepers and to remove the former without those bustling but discreet seene-shifters. (Or are 
the beds! forlorn and unmade, to remain in sity throughout the play?) So we are left with the 
seine utuation as in Them, where first Agathon's hiouse disgorges the poet on his sofa, surrounded 
by the appurtenances of his craft, and later (at 276, where the old stage-direction has survived) 
wore patvof the shrine of the Two Goddesses is thrust forward on the same eccyckema from, the 
Laine door, In Thesm. the signal for the change of scene is given by the appearance of the cecyclema, 
in Ni by ite withdrawal Fist Strepsiades gets up, possibly at 75, thon Pheidippides at B2- 
Strepriades draws his son to one side to make his earnest appeal; exeunt beds, At gt he points 
a peiMiwy closed doors dpde +8 Oipior rodro xal rguiSior; identifying it as the Reflectory. If 
3 fara @AN cloaul we must suppose that the change of scene is momentarily 
Sut tne awkwardness of this is a strong additional reason for accepting Cobet's 
ty (of Ey, 488, Pat 232) which he adopted from an Oxford MS. in der to avoid 
the harsh omission of the pattiple, 1g2 Strepsiades knocks at the Reflectory door, and already 
His cian hove is buniuhed s far om the scene that he can excuse his clumsiness (138) by explaining 
that he lives in the depths of the country. The Disciple comes and talks outside, so that at 183 
the door has to be opened again, and the eccyclema appears, with two or three crouching pupils 
and oti objets of which we ear presen, ‘The puis odin win, on their own, 
feet, at the bidding of the prefect-diseiple (195); the eccyclema remains with Astronomy and Geometry 


* See my article ‘Seen and Unseen on the Greek Stage’, Wiener Studien, bx, 1956. 
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(whatever they may have been) and perhaps a replobor 7s. At 218 Socrates is swung into view, 
ecanttaidirnite (C confess T have no satifuctory explanation 9 offer of the sw 
mechanism in this play or any other), and at 237 he is dropped to earth. At 254 we find th 

is a lepdy oxipnoda, a mystic camp-bed, there, with a wreath (ag); of course all this scene isto 
be imagined inside the Phrontisterion. Thus when the first part of the play ends, at the parabasis, 
Socrates and Strepsiades have to step down off the back of the eceyclema to go inside elow maruBaive 
Gonep eis Tpodwwian (508), the eccyclema is withdrawn, the doors shut and the parabasis begins. 

After the parabasis Socrates walks out in the ordinary way and calls to Strepsiades (o carry 
gut his camp-bed; the poet i simply accepting the conditions ofthe theatre and placing the further 
Jesson outside the door, At 801 when Strepsiades declares his intention of substituting his son 
he sends Socrates inside dN" éravdyendy yu’ éAlyou edaeddiiw ypdvov (Boy), and himself simply ‘goes 
to fetch’ Pheidippides dxdp pert y' adrév, with no mention of going in. We are not meant to 
think of any particular locality from which Pheidippides is ferched ; he is simply off-stage somewhere 5 
and this is a further reason for accepting Cobet’s emendation (125), since it is a general rule, even 
with all the reckless changes of scene in Old Comedy, that any character who has to return to the 
stage docs so from the direction he went off, ‘The mixture of strict consistency in stage-conventian 
with the wildest disregard of unity of space is entirely typical, 

A-short choral song. fills in the time until father and son return, talking as they come, At 843 
Strepsindes fetches the cock and hen from indoors simply; we do not ask whom they balan. to, 
since as we saw in the last scene of Ach. all such ‘properties’ are of course kept ready in the skene 
and they can be ‘brought out’ éa Seipo or éSoley without more ado. Socrates, who is called 
out (866), announces his intention of absenting himself (887) from the debate of the two Arguments, 
which looks very like a somewhat transparent excuse for getting him off the stage to dress up as one 
of the Arguments. The MSS. show that & chorus is missing before 889, which gives him time to 
do io If YR is right in saying that the two Adyes were brought on in wicker cages like fighting 
cocks (a startling piece of information, perhaps unlikely to have been invented), then they must 
have appeared on the eccyclema, like all heavy objects needing transport. At 1114 the 
dismisses everybody for the supplementary parabasis; Strepsiades goes off separately from the rest, 
who enter the house, He returns (1131) and knocks at the door (1145) ; Socrates hands over his 
son and re-enters (1169), At the cnd of the next scene (1212) «lodyow oe shows that we aro back 
at Strepsindes' house, and there we remain until the last few lines. 1485 Strepsiades calls to a 
slave to come out with ladder and mattock and smash up the roof of the Phrontisterion, and himself 
runs up there with a lighted torch, ‘The strangeness of attacking the roe/—surely not the most 
obvious place to sot fire to a building—has not been sufficiently emphasised, but the reason is now 
clear: the top part of the house is now doing duty for the Phrontisterion; the slave must have 
somewhere to transfer himself to, since he ean hardly come out and immediately start hacking. at 
the door from which he has emerged. ‘Socrates and the disciples poke their heads in protest through 
the windows. ‘The improvisation is not unlike that in Bech, but with the top half of the skeney, 
for this short scene, even more completely detached from the bottom, 

‘The chief difhculry in Pax is our total uncertainty as to the snyary, but the main scenic stracture 
is no longer a problem; most scholars have long recognised that the participation of the Chorus 
in the liberation of Peace inevitably places Heaven on the ground floor. But also the staging 
must make do with the ordinary skene. ‘The Budé editors place the whole in the orchestra, so as 
to bring it within the compass of the Chorus; they have Trygacus’ farmhouse on the right} centre, 
a cavern blocked with stones, and left the palace of Zeus; in addition, there is in front of Trygacus! 
house a stable with a practicable door... When and how was such a scene set, and removed? 

11 all becomes so much simpler, and no whit more fantastic, if the same door is the door of the 
beetle-house, of Trygacus’ house, and of Zeus’ house, and at the appropriate time opens to reveal 
{on the eceyclema platform left inside) the pile of stones which cover the pit where Peace has been 
cast The transitions seem most easily managed if the pyax7} can be assumed to pick up its Toad 
behind the skene, swing it over the roof and deposit it'on the stage i front of the doors this 
assumption is not, so far a8 1 can see, inconsistent with the requirements of any other play. Perhaps 
there was a pause on or over the roof during the pieces of iambic dialogue, first with the servant, 
then with ane of the daughters who run out ofthe house (+20), returning 149; the anapaests (82-101 
and 154-72) would then accompany the swinging, with the nervous appeal to the mechanic as 
the thing settles in front of the door. Since the beetle has disappeared by 720 it was presumably. 
swung off by the same route, probably soon alter Trygacus dismounted, so as to get it out of the 
way Before the Chorus start operations on thc eave: 

Since there is no place on the stage other than the skene which could possibly represent an 
‘irrpov Babi, the doors must open to reveal it when Trygacus asks Hermes (203) “What sort of @ 



































Af Socrates, aa seems Tikely, speaks #105, Unece is further lacuna or dislocation at thit point. 
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cave?" Hermes’ reply, Eis rouri 73 adres indicates that Peace is to be imagined under the stones. 
‘The obvious, and indeed the only feasible, way to haul her out is on the cecyclema, just as once 
long ago the Dictyulci must have hauled out Danze’s chest. (This means that War and Riot 
must be able to walk out over the eccyclema and retire the same way.) Hence the Chorus have 
to enter to remove the stones (427) « Gis réyiora robs Abous dddAxere (the word is on no 
account to be emended). If the Scholiast on Plato's Apology knew what he was talking about in 
saying that Peace was a colossal statue, then she can only have been a bust, as it were emerging 
from, underground) since only so could she be supposed to whisper in Hermes! ear (663).. ‘The 
rest is straightforward: ‘How do I get down?” asks Trygacus when he finds the beetle missing. 
rypt map’ adriv ri Pedy, answers Hermes, and Trygacus with the two girls steps down inside off 
the back of the eccyclema,* Peace and Hermes are withdrawn, the doors close and the Chorus 
strikes up the parabasis, after which we are on earth once more, 7 
A.M, Date. 


* Or posibly even straight down the step oF steps into the orchestra, and off by a parodat. 





A GROUP OF VASES FROM AMATHUS* 


Circumsrances: 


Tre vases published below were found during the excavation of foundation trenches for a 
seaside "kentron’ between the main road and the sea at the western limits of the site of Amathus, 
They were in clean sand, at a depth of about 2 metres; no traces of bones were observed, The 
finds were removed in the presence of Mr. Perikleous, Honorary Curator of the Limassol Museum. 

There is little doubt that these objects constituted a tomb-robber's cache: Mr, Perikleous was 
convinced that there was here no question of a tomb, a fact which would seem to detract from the 
value of the find. Furthermore, the objects are not all contemporary: about half belong to the 
fifth century, the rest to Cypriot Geometric, with the exception of two imported! Protogeometric vases. 

In spite of this, itis quite possible that all the objects came from one tomb. Secondary burials 
after a long period are by 1io means infrequent in Cyprus. The vases obviously carne from a tomb 
‘or tombs in view of their completeness—and the Amathus cemetery area is very close? Cypriot 
tombs are rich in vases, and one tomb would make a sizeable haul far a robber, 

I do not propose to publish the later vases. But what I hope to show is that the earlier vases 
are sufficiently homogeneous t constitute a true burial group, and that the Protogeometric vases 
are most likely associated with them. So far as concerns the Cypriot vases of earlier type, I propose 
to set them against vases from Amathus Tomb to! wherever possible, as this burial seams to provide 
vyases nearest in type. 

















CaTaLocus 


A. Cyprior Vases 


1, Bely-handied amphora. Figet. Htco.g8m. Dm. at mouth 0-24 m. Dm. of base 0-14 m. 
Clay pink-Wwhite, rather coarse, Paint blackish to black-brown, . Scheme and details 
of decoration at on fi. 1. ‘The curious inverted comma on one side of the shoulder is presumably: 
a mistake, us also the diagonal running into the central motif (perhaps the painter started to draw 
atriangle?), ‘There are groups of small languettes on the rim, and two bands of paint below the 
rim, inside. This vase is undoubtedly White Painted 11, and i$ very close to Amathus 10, no. 41.4 
‘The whole system of decoration is the same, and the shape is almost identical, ‘The chequer moti’ 
on the shoulder recurs, though the other’ motifs differ. The vase from Amathus 10 has similar 
groups of strokes on the flat rim} it is 4 cm, smaller.’ The likenesses are so striking that one must 
conclude that the two vases were contemporary. 

a Jun Fig. 2a, Mi 0-04 mi: Blass dn: 9-18 mi. Dowie? hot. 0-67-m) Clay brown, 
Faint purple, alternating with matt black. | Orange-red slp. | Completely globular, Ring fot. 
Shape and decoration as on fig. 28, but note that there arc bands of paint round the upper part 
of the neck, and short strokes on the rim. ‘The handle is barred. 

this vase ie Bichrome and could be Bickrome 11 There is nothing, precisely ike it in 
Amathus 10, though 110; 51 (Bichrome II) shows similarities in its decorative system. ‘The nearest 
to it seems to me to be the Polychrome White imported jug from Amathus Tomb a1. This cannot 
be later than Cypro-Geometric HI. 

$s fags Fig, ac. Preverved bt, o-an4 m. Max. dio 0-17 m, Clay disty white, reddish 
core. Whitish slip, ‘Paint alternating purple and red. Mouth, part of neck, and handle missing. 
ie Wo stumps of the handle remain, and it ran from the belly to the base of the neck. “The jug 
is barrel-shaped, and has no foot, ‘The decoration is as shown on fig. 2c; note that on the handle 
fide of the jug the multiple fish-tail ornament is repeated, starting immediately from the base of 
the handle. ‘The two nipples, one an each side of the body, are painted black. 























Lam much indebted ta the Department of Aniquties Two wars, Fequenly teferal to, are abevated aa 

of Cypris fr permision 1 publi these vases, and in follows: The Swedish Cypmus Expedition--SCE. Kerns 
srticular to its Director, Mr. A. HS. Megaw. who meikor, Engebnine der Atwsrabungen—Aer, Periodicals 
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This vase may also be Bichrome II, and no. 51 of Amathus ‘Tomb 10 is by no means unlike it 
in shape and decoration, Reference may perhaps be made to SCE iv. 2, Fig. xvi, 3 (Bichrome IT) 
for the shape, in particular the relative slenderness of the neck as opposed to the Bichrome Il and 
White Painted TI examples. 

4 Side-spouted juglet with basket handle, Fig. 2b. Ht. 0-14 m. Max. dm. 0:09 m. Dm. of 


— 
] 





(hee: Capes nara 
Fro. 24, by 6-7 





Flu, 1 —Beneianpnnn. AMMIOKA 





mouth 0-035 m. Dm. of fot 0 
purple, “The spout has been lost. 
as on fig, 2b. 
1c is very difficult to say whether this jug should be 
of Amathus Tomb 10 has a spout, but it also has a low foot, 
real parallel for the shape, with its very short neck, ed jugs do occur in Bickrome UT 
(SCE iv. 2, Fig. xxi id Black-on-Red I (111) (SCE iv. 2, Pig. xxv, 22), "The lack of sub- 
ary decoration is in evidence both in Bichrome IL and Il. At feast this vase has not got 
mcbatisped ‘body’ which Gjerstad tnentions ws belanging’ to several of the Blchrome. EIT 
examples.” 

5. Amplora, Fig. gb, Ht 0:157 m, Dm, of mouth o-11 m. Dm, of foot 0-069 m. Clay 
dull grey. Matt black slip over whole of outside, and continued, rather carelessly, inside the lip 
for a short distance. One handle and part of lip and neck lost. Flat rim. Foot flares, and is 
sharply undercut, Shape and incised decoration as on fig, 3b. (I comment on this vase with 
nos. 6 and 7.) 

6. Amphore. Fig. ga. Ht o-14 m. Dm, of foot 0-056 m. Dm. of mouth o-t1 m, Clay 
and slip as in no, 5. Foot carelessly made, conically undercut. Shape and ribbed decoration 
as on fig, 3a, 

7. jug. Fig, gc, Ht,o-165m. Clay and slip asin po. 5. Foot flares slightly, and is conical 
underneath. Shape and ribbed decoration as on fig. 3c. Part of mouth and rim missing. 

“These three vases have reasonably close parallels in Amathus Tomb 10, where there were two 
Black Slip amphorae, nos. 24 (Black Slip I1) and 2g (Black Slip 1), and one Black Slip TI jug (no. 27), 
‘The distribution is the same, and the shapes very similar. 

“The evolution of Black Slip shapes from I to IIT is vei 
the clegant to the rather less elegant, from carefully drawn ribbing to extremely careless, until the 
ribbing disappears morv or less completely in Black Slip II. It should be noted, indeed, that 
examples of Black Slip IIT wares are very few, and seem to be confined wo Cypro-Geometric IT B: 


1 SCE iv. 2, 61. 





m, Clay pink-brown, rather coarse. 
The base is slightly concave underneath. Shape and decoration 











igned to Bichrome {1 or III. No. 26 
dno basket handle, 1 can find no 











































gradual: the tendency is to go from 
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Black Slip II continues in the majority of tombs during the whote of Cypro-Geometric I11, according 
to Gjerstad’s table.* 

“Lam inclined to thik shat our three vases are all'Black Slip 12, with a posbifty that-no, 7 
may be Black Slip I. 


Conclusion 

Taking these vases together, one may conclude that they are a reasonably homogeneous group. 
Similarities with the vases from Amathus Tomb 10, especially in the case of the wo large amphorae, 
are such that a Cypro-Geometric 1B date is quite likely, At the same time, there is sufficient 
uncertainty for one to admit that a C,G. ILA date is not impossible, 


B, Tae Paorocrowsratc Vases 


1. Skyphos, Fig. 4a. Ht.o-14 m, Max. din. (at mouth) 0-14 m, Drm. of foot 0-087 m. 

lay brown, no traces of mica; well polished to a rather yellowish colour on the surface. Paint, 
very dark brown to brown outside, black-brown inside. ‘The shape and decoration are as shown 
on fig, 44 but the following additional points should be noted: the interior of the foot is deeply 











Fi. 44, 6—Paorocomernie Skyros Avo Cor 


conical the interior of the vase is painted, with the exception of a reserved band close below the 
lip, anda small reserved circle at the bottom; the belly decoration is the same on the side not 
visible on fig. 4a, but the two circles intersect; the sets of circles are drawn with a multiple brush; 
the small white Gow visible in some-o¢ the segments of the circle filling only indicate areas where 
the paint has worn away. 

2. Cup. Fig. 4b. Ht. 0-099 m, Max, dm, (at mouth) 0-096 m. Dm. of foot 0-053 m, 
Clay well-baked, uo traces of mica; light brown to chestnut. Paint browmered insides dull red 
outside, except for the zigzays, which are in light brown paint. The shape and decoration are as 
on fig, 4b, with the following additional comments: the interior of the foot comes away Vv 
shallowly from the edge, and then rises very steeply almost to a point; there is one slight rib about 
half-way down the foot; a sharp nick emphasises the division between body and lip even more 
sharply than in the case of the skyphos; the handle is painted; the inside of the cup is painted, 
except for a reserved band just below the lip, and a small reserved circle at the bottom, 

















Commentary 

Both these vases are in the Attic Protogeometric tradition, but neither is Attic. Furthermore, 
both represent shapes that went out of fashion with the end of Attic Protogeometric, to be replaced 
by lowtbased or fatcbased counterparts, which gained, 1 thiak, wide acceptance outside Attica; 
consequently, it is most probable that these vases were made within the time limite of the Attic 
Protogeometric scrics. 

‘There are two main questions. Where were these vases made? And can they. be more 
closely dated in relation to the Atte series? 

‘To the first question, a somewhat disappointing answer must be given, Certain areas can be 
ruled ont the Peloponnese, Thessaly (and anywhere north of it), Crete, the Dodecanese (on the 
evidence of the Kes material), probably the west coast of Asia Minor'and the Aegean islands. 
The possibilities are thus narrowed down to Boeotia, Phocis, Euboca, the Sporades and the Cyclades. 
Bocotia and Phocis are unlikely candidates, from ‘what little is known of Protogeometric, pottery 
there, 1am inclined to think that the Sporades are also an unlikely place of origin, Euboea i 


* 2 190. 
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certainly a posbility, but next ro nothing is known of Protogeometric in this sland. | The Cyclades 
are reasonably strong possible candidates, and of these Andros or Tenos are perhaps the most likely = 
for the flaring foot see in particular the vases from Zagora.? Further than that it is feta unsafe 
to go, though deductions might be made from the very high lip of the skyphos. This high, over- 
hanging lip, a complete breakaway from the Attic tradition, is to be found on the skyphos with 
pendent semicircles which originate in the area of the Northern Cyclades and northwards from 
there—perhaps the most striking example is the skyphos fram Vranesi Copaidos in Boeotia.'® 
This clement might suggest a place of origin at least no farther south than the Northern Cyclades. 
But I must most strongly emphasise our ignorance of Protogeometric in these areas, and indeed the 
general unsatisfactoriness of our knowledge of a style whose development is observable, so far, 
only from a sequence of tombs, 

‘This leads on to the second question, the answer to which will be found as disappointing as 
that to the first, and a matter on which I can only express my personal opinion. 

‘The points of difference from the Attic style are as follows, For the skyphos, the shape of the 
foot and the lip, the lack of thin encircling bands, and the appearance of two sets of circles between 
the handles (instead of either three, or two flanking a central panel). For the cup, the foot, the 
lip to body profile, and the shape of the handle. 

In spite of these differences, the influence of Attic Protogeometric is clear enough; but the 
relationship to any particular stage in the development of Attic Protogcometric is obscure. 

In discussing the general influence of this style,!! L had concluded that it had spread outside 
Athens not before the appearance of Late Protogeometric. I am not now so confident that this 
conclusion can stand, though I very much doubt whether anything outside Athens can antedate 


the Ripe stage. 

"There are two. point to be noted with regand/to the akyphos:-vhe per anc. Of the foot let 
unpainted, and the central filling of the circles. On the first point, a skyphos of the Ripe period’ 
of this type (though very different otherwise) is known, and this peculiarity also appears in the 
Late period The type of central filing is also known, by one example in the Ripe period, and 
there are other later examples. ‘Thus there is no conclusive evidence for a date in the Late period. 
Equally, the zigzags applied with a light brush, as on the cup, are most common in Late Proto- 
geometric, but they could go back earlier, The only consideration I would put forward is that 
such evidence as we have from the Cyclades (and it is very meagre) suggests that the influence of 
Attic Protogeometric did not long antedate the appearance of Geometric, ‘This may be purel 
accidental, and it should also be borne in mind that Protogeometric influence may have made itself 
felt rather earlier at Smyrna," a fact which could well have a bearing on the areas nearer to Attica, 

‘The local features of these two vases would help if we had more comparative material. The 
flaring foot is fairly common in imitations of the Attic skyphoi and cups, and is therefore evidence 
only of inability, or disinclination, to copy the straight-ided conical foot, ‘The very high lip is 
by no means so common in imitative skyphoi, and here, and indeed in the sharp differentiation 
between lip and body, as emphasised in the cup, we may perhaps see the same tradition as produced 
the skyphoi with pendent semicircles and low bast, a shape which can hardly have emerged much 
before the end of Attic Provogeometrc (see below, p. 218), 

In view of this, I am inclined to place these two vases fairly late in relation to the Attic series, 
‘The matter is not capable of proof, but I take this to be the most probable answer. 

We therefore have two Protogeomotric vases, of probably late date relative to the Attic series, 
We also have seven Cypriot vases, which are reasonably homogeneous, and may be assigned to 
Cypro-Geometric I1 B or possibly to Cypro-Geometric IT A, but with a bias in my mind to the 
earlier dating on account of the strong similarity between the amphora no. 1 and amphora no, 41 
from Amathus Tomb to. 

It is evident that the Protogcometric vases cannot be associated with the fifth-century vases, 
and therefore they are associated with the earlicr group, or else there is no homogeneity at ali 
within the finds (which I think is most unlikely), For the subsequent section, 1 intend to assume 
that these two vases are associated with a Cypro-Geomerric 11 B group, but the reader must 
in mind the alternative possibilities. 

‘There is one final question before going farther: how did these two Greek vases reach Cyprus? 
This does not appear to be a matter of trade (otherwise we would surely have found further vases 
by now), and the choice seems to lie between a visit of a Cypriot to the Aegean area, or the arrival 
of a Greek in Cypras, as a migrant, I think the latter explanation is the more likely—a Cypriot 
sailing to the Aegean would surely have brought back something more yaluable and less breakable, 
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Onsrrvations ox Revanive Axo Ausonure CirzoNoLooy 

‘The two Protegeometric vases published above are the earliest post-Mycenaean objects from 
the Aegean area so far known or published from the East Mediterranean, and are consequently 
of considerable interest, ‘ 

The probable conclusion from the group as a whole is that the Cypro-Geometric 1 B period 
coincides with the closing stages of Attic Protogeomettic, Js there any further evidence from 
Cyprus which would help to confirm such a dating? Such evidence is available from two Amathus 
tombs, nos. 13 and 9." In Tomb 13 fine Attic Geometric krater (no. 2) was found with Cypriot 
pottery which Professor Gjerstad has assigned to late Cypro-Geometric HL B3* this krater may 

he placed roughly about the middle of the Attic Geometric series.'* ‘Tomb 9 produced two skyphiot 
{wos 76 al tex) with vases which Gjerstl asiyne 10 early Cypro-Archaic 11. These skyph 
whatever their fabric (Gjerstad calls them ‘Rhodian-Cycladic'),2° must be Late Geometric.® 

So fit, then, the relative position of the Protogeometric vases seems reasonable: the sequence 
Late Protogeometric-Middle Geometric-Late Geometric eorresponds to Cypro-Geometric [1 B- 
Cypro-Geometric 111 B-Cypro-Archaie IL A. 

On the reverse site, no Cypriot vases have yet been published in Greek contexts antedating 
the end of the Geometric period, Even so, occasional influence on Greek yase-forms,** and some 
imported bronze tripods, are attested in the Protogeometrie and Geometric periods. ‘These do not 
add anything to the syuchronisms given above, nor do they run counter to them, 

h for relative chronology, One must now turn to the difficult and delicate question 
of absolute chronology, 

In Volume iv, 2 of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition’s publication, dated 1948, Professor 



























Gjerstad assigned absolute dates to Cypriot pottery styles, from the Geometric to the Classical. 
Leaving aside the Clasical, he gives the following table: CGI: 1040-90. OG II: (pre-B. 
FIM: 850-700. CAT: 700-600, CA TL: Goo-475. ‘These dites are ‘derived in the main 


from equations with Syrian and Palestinian sites, from the evidence of Egyptian objects, and at 
the lower end in part from Greek sites. 

jcfore discussing the value of these absolute dates, itis worth mentioning that as’ yet no serious 
ism has been levelled against Gjerstad’s system of internal relative chronology, and this T 
have 10 assume to be reasonably correct. 

His absolute dates, however, havearoused considerable criticism, in particular from exportson Near 
Eastern archaeology. "The most detailed discussion is to be found in the articles of the Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research ; Van Beek and Albright take the more radical view, Maisler# 
would make slight alterations only. ‘The more radical view claims that CG I must go back to 1100 8.c: 
and probably even earlier; that CG LLis a short period, to be dated in the second halfof the eleventh 

i that CG IL should be assigned 10 ¢, 1000-900 B.c., and CA T to ¢. 900-750 (2) mc. 
‘The Palestinian evidence is based on certain wellstratified sites, whose absolute dates are 
obtained from the known dates of Israelite kings taken in conjunction with their foundations of 
cities (¢.g. Samaria), and from the destruction caused by the invasion of Shishak I inc. 918 B.c. 
Such slates are reasonably stable at least from the tenth century onwards (though, as will be seen, 
there is one notable exception), and the sites concerned include imports from Cyprus, 

U give below the table published by Maister’ 
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Van Beck's table would differ somewhat from this; for example, he and Albright would not 
allow so low a date for Megiddo VIA (though I think the date ¢.'re25-1050 B.c., as given in 
BASOR, no. 124, 27, may have been lowered by now). Also, although the beginning of Tell Abu 
Hawam III is now agreed to be ¢. 980 8.0.27 Van Beck would still place the destruction of this 
settlement ¢ 18 B.c,, a3 opposed Ww Maisler’s date of ¢ 815 .c,—a serious matter, as will 
appear later, 

‘The argument of those who favour the higher dating for Cypriot pottery is that Cypriot imports 
have appeared on Palestinian sites iu dated strata earlier than has been allowed for by Gjerstad. 
The most dificult problem, ax Van Beck says, is the ‘Black-on-Red (B.R,) ware as represented by 
the ubiquitous handle-ridge juglet or ointment bottle*® Gjerstad places this ware as native to 
Cyprus, not earlier than Cypro-Geometric I11; on the other hand, examples of this type of pottery 
are found on many cleventh- and tenth-century sites in Palestine, and arc imports, and are identical 
in shape and decoration with those found in Cyprus. Hence, it is CG TIT must go back 
to ¢, 1000 B.C, instead of starting inc. B50 n.c., a8 Gjerstad claims; furthermore, CG ILL would 
give way to CA T ¢, 900 B.0, 

Against this Gjerstad argues that, though shape and decoration may be the same, the fabric 
of this pottery, as fund in Palestine, differs rom the Cypriot Black-on-Red, and he sugges that 
this ware was originally made in some area other than Cyprus, and only made in Cyprus at the 
outset of OG HL 

‘On this most important point, agreement has not yet been reached, and Iam, of course, not 
competent to judge who is in the right. 

Other instances are also adduced?” of Cypriot vases found in Palestine, tending to a greater 
or lesser extent to confirm a higher dating for CGI and U1. This T will not discuss, except only 
toremind the reader that the dates of carlicr strata on Palestinian sites are still a matter for argument, 
and to say that, as a result of the evidence from Enkomi,™ where no examples of CG I pottery have 
yet been reported, the initial date of CG 1 must, 1 think, postedate 1100 A. 

‘What { am chiefly concerned to show is the effect of these two systems of dating on the absolute 
chronology of the Protogeometric and Geometric periods in Greece and particularly in Attica 

First of all, though, one further problem must be considered. 

In the publication of the Kerameikos excavations, it hus been stated that Attic Protogeometric 
ended shortly before 925 mc,, a date based on two picees of imported Aegean pottery found in 
Tel Abu Hawam Steatam [iL “The cup ls atated to be Early Gcometic in shape, and tha 
fragmentary skyphos of similar date. It is assumed that Stratum IIT ended ¢, 925 8.¢, 

The problem is twolold. First, docs ‘Tell Abu Hawam IIT in fact end e. 925 w.c.? Second, 
can the two imported Greck vases be given so precise a relative date? 

The answer to the first question is still a matter of doubt. ‘The excavator, R. W. Hamilton, 
gave it as his opinion that Stratum IIL covered a period ¢. 1100 n.c.-. 925 n.c., and he suggested 
itasa ity that Shishak I's invasion was responsible for the destruction of the settlement.#4 
Since then, it has been demonstrated that the stratum started c. 980 2.0. (see above). Also, it 
cannot apparently be proved that Shishak’s invasion (now dated to ¢. 918 u.c.) was connected 
With its end. Even $0, the latest discussion of the terminal date of the stratum* upholds the date 
of 91f v.c,, the main arguments being that (a) the ceramic parallels from other sites chiefly belong 
to the second half of the tenth century, (b) the ‘Samaria’ ware found in this stratum appears as 
carly as the second quarter of the tenth century at Megiddo, and. (¢) the absence from the stratum 
of ‘common Tron [I forms and techniques’ precludes a ninth-century date. The validity of these 
arguments, as of the previous ones, I am not competent to pronounce upon, but in view of the 
division of opinion among Palestinian experts, I fee! it would be unsafe as yet to Say that the terminal 
date of Stratum IIL is absolutely established, 

As to the two imports from the Aegean arca, they cannot, in my opinion, be dated with any 
certainty within # limit of a hundred years. Neither, it should be stressed, is Attic: the cup may 
not be Thessalian, as Heurtley thought,** but it does not come from Attica similarly the fragmentary 
skyphos has no place in the Attic series, 
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Whether in fact the shape of the cup owes jis origin to the flat-based cup, which first 
appears at the end of Attic Protogcometzic and is typical of Attic Early Geometric, I would not 
like to say for certain (our evidence is insufficient). This cup is, however, typical of the whole 
‘Thessalian and Cycladic Geometric series, and seems to change its shape litte, if at all, over x 


long period. 

Five Vhyplior with pendent seracirciea tecalinn 40 dlifiault. to.pineeelieobologinally ae tha 
cup.7 There seems no doubt that its origin goes back to Attic Protogeometric influence, and the 
carliest examples may well be contemporary with the end of Attic Protogeometric; there is equally 
no doubt that this distinctive vase was still Houtishing in the eighth century.2* ‘The home of this 
skyphos extends from Thessaly to the North Cyclades, and there were two variants in technique of 
manufacture, according tothe pe of lip. Site development during the very lng lie othe 

is extremely difficult to make out, and, so far as Tam concerned, a date ¢, 820 8.0, for both 
Tpphoe ana capiwoetd eras acarreae b males penta 

"Thus there is no necessary connexion between these two piecesiand the end of Attic Proto- 
geometric, though one could go ro fur as to say that it would be extremely surprisi 
antedated its end. In other words, if it could be proved that Tell Abu Hawam Stratum III end 
© 918 n.6,, then one could be reasonably certain that Attic Protogeometric had ended before this 
date. As things stand, however, it is better to leave this evidence out of account. 

What, then, is the effect of the higher dating system on absolute chronology in the 
‘Aegean area, taking into consideration the three Amathus groups and the Greek vases found 
in them? 

‘CG IT ends, on the high dating, ¢. to00 n.c. Therefore the, Protogeometric vases published 
above must be dated earlier than this, probably c. 1040 8.0. and, if they are late in relation to the 
Attic series, which I think is most likely, then Attic Protogeometric may well have ended ¢, 1025 8.c. 

CG III ends, again on the high dating, ¢. 900 9.c. Therefore the Attic krater associated with 
CG HIEB pottery in Amathus Tomb 13 must be dated well above 900 @.0., say 950 Bc. 

‘OAL fially, begins 7507) mex Therefore che two:dinos Cemence view oad kn ra thas 
Tomb 4, which is placed by Gjerstad at the beginning of CA If, will be dated ¢. 790 n.c. or a bit 
earlier. 

What are the consequences of this? First of all, if the end of Attic Protogeometric is to be 
dated ¢ 1025 n.c., then one must fit in between this date and ¢. 1150 n.c. (which I reckon to be 
about the time of the destruction of Mycenae) the remainder of the LHTII@ : 1b period, 
LHTILC : tc, LHC: (sub-Mycenacan) and Attic Protogeometric, Furthermore, the 
duration of Attic Geometric, whose terminal date is fairly securely fixed at the end of the eighth 
century, will be a matter of over goa years. 

‘These may appear at first sight rather startling deductions, but if one follows the higher 
dating to. its logical end, such are the consequences. T doubt’ whether any Greck archaeolo- 
Bist would be prepared 10 accept them, and et, if this dating i founded fac, they have to 
be accepted. 

ilies Kappan if sve supicun txt th lowes ay yen (Gjeceti's) Se the masa ucnianats 

Mares OCI ends n b¢0 Bass endlconpsapuentiy. We Brosawenmately seser wamscestes sep 
Cypriot pottery dated to CG 11 B could be dated ¢. goo n.c. and the end of Attic Protogeometric 
perhaps a litle later. 

CG II ends ¢. 700 #.c,, and so, as the vases with which the Attic krater was found are assigned 
to near the endl of this period, the krater should belong to ¢, 756 2.0. (not very far from the dale 
sasigned to it by Kabler). 

CA LL, on the other hand, begins ¢. 600 8.0., and therefore the two Geometric hoi found 
with vases of early CA Il could hardly be placed much before 650 8.4 Kabler woul inclined 
to place them in the 7g0's, but there seems to be some divergence of opinion on the matter, 

On the whole, although Gjerstad’s dating of the beginning may seem a bit too low, his other 
dates do seem to lie within the limits of probability, so far as Attic Protogeometric and Geometric 
are concerned, 

It will be very evident from what 1 have said that this is no more than a superficial survey of 
the chronological problems of the Early Iron Age in the Aegean and Near East. Ef, however, 
I have drawn the attention of Greek archaeologists to the implications of these differing systems of 
absolute chrono! for Cypriot wares, then the superficiality may be excusable. For any stable 
absolute dates in the centuries following the destruction of Mycenae, a solution of the Near Eastern 
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problems is vital; furthermore, it may even be that a reconsideration of Gjerstad’s relative datings 
is desirable; and, finally, although in the Aegean area itself, for the four centuries following 
6.1150 W.0., the relative chronology of the pottery of Attica is reasonably clear, the same cannot be 
said of other districts, and the publication of new material from them could have a radical effect on. 
our present views, not only of the pottery of these districts, but also of the general ceramic relation 
between district and district. 

V. R. v'A. Desnorovan, 


Manchester, 


THE DANAID TETRALOGY OF AESCHYLUS 


‘Tue humour of the pastage in the Frogs (1419 11), in which the tragic poets reply with riddles 
on burning political issues, is explicable: research on the Eumenider shows that in this play Aeschylus 
projected political notions in much the way that he is prevented by Aristophanes speaking in the 
Frogs: concentrating the attention of the spectator on the past of the Areopagus and on the eircum- 
stance of ts foundation, he touches directly on the questian which arose in 462-1 through the abolition 
of the political competence of this body, but he replies to it through a parable which is enigmatic 
for us, It is obviously such an expression as this that Aristophanes had in mind. Lt resis with 
Philological and historical criticism to show whether in surviving tragedies other than Eumenides 
themes of an immediate public interest are put forward under the cover of myth, themes which, 
through ignorance of the date or of the exact conditions of the composition of the plays, have $0 
far not been revealed, This essay examines ftom this point of view the Danaid tetvalony. of 
Aeschylus. 

Tue Crore of Myrn 


‘The subject of the Danaid tetralogy is taken from the story of Danaos and his daughters.t 
For this, Aeschylus could draw on both a literary source, the Danais,! and probably also on Argive 
traditions. 

Very litile is known about the Danais.® It did, however, include an account of the events 
Which took place in Egypt between the houses of Danaos and Aigyptos,* and it is likely, therefore, 
that it traced the course of this quarrel from the beginning. 

Acichylus, on the other hand, chooses as the starting-point of his trilogy the moment at which 
the Daniaids fly to Argos, and the choral odes of the Suppliants include from the past only those 
events which refer to the relationship of the Suppliants with Argos. ‘The dispute between the first 
two parties does not primarily interest Aeschylus, Attention is focused on the city of Argos. In 
other words, from the whole myth, Aeschylus has chosen a situation which has develaped between 
the city, her colonial suppliants, and their enemies. ‘Through this choice are emphasised : 
(a) a definitive political entity, Argos, and (6) a particular historical circumstance—a city becoming 
involved in the dispnte of her overseas kinsmen, ‘ 








‘Tae Pourtteat Exrrry: Aroos 


1 ha een righily said that the friendship for Argos expressed in the Suppionts aes it 
impossible for this play to have been produced at the time when, at a consequence of the pro-Persian 
policy of Argos, the relations between Athens and Argos were strained,’ It has also been said 
that this display, in the theatre, of friendship for Argos amounts {0 a hastile gesture to Sparta.® 
‘On account of this, the tetralogy ought to be dated either before the Athenian-Spartan rapproche= 
ment preceding the battle of Marathon," or after the rapprochement of Athens and Argos which 
tesulted in the alliance of 462-1. 

A ‘hypothesis’ to the tetralogy has recently been discovered* which confirms the later date 
of its production, and indicates that this probably took place in the year of Archedemides (apring 
463). ‘The friendship shown to Argos in this play may therefore suggest that it was composed in 
the years immediately previous te the alliance of 462~1. 

This view, however, takes into account only one of the main themes, that of friendship for 
Argos, didregarding the other, the Suppliane theme; it also shows some misapprehension of the 
topics through which the Argos theme is presented, "There are four such topics: (a) the seniority 
of Argos over Sparta; (4) the consequences of the defeat of Argos at Sepcia (44 ?); (c) pre-Dorian 
Argos} and (d) Argive democratic institutions, 














A, Tire Sextonrry oF Ancos 
In the short account of the story of the Danaids i Prometheus, 859 fl, Aeschylus stresses that 
the royal house of Argos was founded as a result of the marriage of Hypermnestra (the heroine of 
the Danaides). Iris added that paxpo Miyov bei rae’ treEeMeiv ropa (P.V. B70). "The account 
* On the Myth of the Danside, see Waser, art. O. Maller, Kinridts Engl. ed. 1095), 108 fy Fee 
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of events in P.V. agrees with what is developed in the Suppliants. Ic is thus reasonable to conclude 
that in this account in P.V. Aeschylus relates the Danaid story as it had been developed in the 
Danaid triogy.!" In other words, what is said in P.¥, (865 ©) concerning Hypermnestra was 
expounded in detail in the Dunaides, 

From a fragment of the Danaidés preserved by Athenaeus (Nauck, 44) it appears that the 
motive referred to in P.V, for the disobedience of the heroine, the ‘maida {uepos’, was in fact put 
forward by Aphrodite, on whase authority Hypermnestra was acquitted, This suggests that the 
consequences of Hypermnestra’s desire to become a mother (airy kar’ “Apyos Bamducsy refer yévos, 
PV, 869) had also been treated in the Danaides,  Maxpod Aéyou bet vate’ éneéeAetv ropa is there= 
fore an allusion to a detailed exposition concerning the royal Argive house which had taken place 
in the Danaides. 

Ie may be no accident that in PV, two particular generations are specified among Io's 
descendants: Hypermnestra, who. is her fifth descendant, and Herakles, who is her thirteenth. 
tis likely that such an enumeration was also made in the Danaides; that the poet was dealing in 
that play with the generations from Hypermnestra to Herakles as he dealt with those from To to 
the Danaides in the Swppliants (P.V. 853, 7743 Suppl. 414-322), ‘The genealogical enumeration 
from ancient Argive dynastic history is not without political significance; Spartan dynasties do not 
even go back to Herakles; their founders, Eurysthenes and Prokles, were the fifth generation from 
Herakles (Hat. viii. 191) who was himself the cighth from Hypermnestra, 

‘The poet does not restrict himself to making this point on the dynasty. When King Pelasigos 
iy asked by the Suppliants in what capacity he comes forward to mect them he relates catalan) 
all that concerns iis birth and describes in detail the limita of his authority (ego~age), He ls the 
son of carth-born Pataichthon ; he rules over the whole Peloponnese snd mainland Greece as far as 
Strymonand Dodona. In this way the spectators are reminded not only of the seniority of the Argive 
nasty over that of Sparta, but also ofthe seniority of Argos asa politcal power ruling over Greece, 

jencalogies and dynastic questions were far from having only an antiquarian interest in the 
fifth century. Precisely in relation to Argos, Herodotos relates (vii. 148) that on the eve of the 
expedition of Xerxes, Persian diplomacy sought Argive neutrality, putting forward the argument 
that the ancestor of the Persians, Perses, son of Perseus, was from Argos on his mother's side. 
Genealogical arguments carried ‘weight, and it must be seen whether the particular Argive 
genealogy which is given publicity in the Danaid trilogy, had at a certain moment a significance 
affecting international relations, 

Atabout the same time as the Persian embassy, an embassy from Sparta appeared before the 
Argive Council sceking aid against the Medes (Het. vii. 148). ‘The Argives agreed to help on 
condition that there would be a thirty years’ truce between them aud the Spartans and a common 
leadership of the alliance, although, they added, leadership by right belonged to Argos, ‘The 
Spartans had instructions 10 reply that they had two kings while the Argives had one, and each 
king in the confederacy must have one vote. 

‘The fact that the Argive argument is passed over in silence and that the Spartan heralds were 
bearers of an official answer to it means that it had already been brought forward in the past; 
and the fact that the Spartans opposed to it the numerical superiority of their dynasties sugiests 
that the Argive claim was based on the seniority of the Argive dynasty. Thus the publicity given 
in the drama to the founding of the great Argive dynasty bears directly on this controversy it 
confirnis the Argive and refutes the Spartan claim, A display of such titles to leadership would 
have had meaning only when the question of leadership was at stake ; and it was no longer at stake 
after the negotiations between Argos and Sparta in 481 had broken’ down. In the middle sixties 
when, according to the ‘hypothesis’, the Danaid tetralogy was produced at Athens, the question 
of Argive titles in the Peloponnese ‘came up again. But by then Athens was already leading a 
confederacy which she sought at this time to extend to mainland Greece; while she had every 
reason to encourage the spread of Argive power in the Peloponnese, she had no reason to concern 
herself with the Argive titles to the leadership of Greece; Athens was now herself ambitious to have 
this leadership, with Argos as her supporter, It is significant that in the Oresteia, composed during 
the years that followed the Athenian-Argive alliance, it is the seniority of Athens which is stressed, 
while Argos swears allegiance to Athens, and Orestes surrenders to her his fatherland and the 
Argive people (Eum. 287 ff.). 
































B. Tae Retationsute or Tae Tritocy To THe Derear or Arcos 


1. The Prayer (Suppl. 625-709) 
In the prayer made for the Argives in the Suppliants, the prominent position is taken by 
supplications relating to the safety of the people of Argos, to the avoiding of the calamitics of war, 


1 Meyer, p. 68, and Waser, p. 2087.58 (above, m. t). 
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to the birth of new soldiers and citizens, while those relating to the furnishing of material benefits 
are very limited. Mazon is therefore of the opinion that the drama refers to conditions in Argos 
afier the defeat at Sepcia" He is presuming that prayers of this type follow some conventional 
formula which includes certain basic themes; these would then be stressed or muted 
according ta circumstances, ‘Though this principle carmot be illustrated by actual prayers preserved 
in historical contexts, it is supported by the prayer in the Eumenides (916). ‘The, same basic 
themes arc included in this prayer as in that of the Suppliants, and others of a more specialcharacter 
are added. On the whole the development of the themes is more symmetrical. Prayer for the 
city’s future, and prayers for material benefits and for the safety of the inhabitants each occupy 
gue stroph, (Ei. 916-26, 997-48) 956-67). The final strophe (976-87) includes a. petition 
for the avoidance of stasis and for concord among the citizens. It is generally admitted that this 
petition refers to the political conditions in Athens during the years of the writing of the Orestia, 
when political passions ran high following the reform of the constitution, the murder of Ephialtes, 
and the banishing of Kimon,"" Thus, at least in exceptional circumstances, supplications relating 
to the special conditions of their contemporary political life were included in the prayers made 
in tragedy on behalf of cities. One may possibly attribute the addition of certain petitions and 
the unsymmetrical development of others in the prayer for Argos in the Swppliants to special con- 
ditions of its political life. The supptications for the avoidance of the calamities of war, for the 
protection of child-bearing, for the birth of new defenders of the country, made in this drama would 
fever have been so well jusiied by circumstances as after the defeat at Sepeia when Argos way 
‘destitute of men’ (Hat, vi, 83), ‘The assumption, therefore, that the prayer in the Suppliants ix 
related to these conditions is not unwarranted, Other data support it still further, 














2 The Main Theme of the Tetralogy: the ‘Forced Marriage’ 

‘The main theme of the Danaid tetralogy is the resistance and submission of woman to the 
‘fate of marriage’, The subject of the Suppliants is the desperate attempt of » group of women to 
eacape ths fate, “AL the end ofthe play (1018), the points of view of women who refuse matri 
(invoking Artemis) and of those who accep it (invoking Aphrodite and Hera) are opposed. th 
the following plays these points of view lead to extreme consequences. Forty-eight of the Danaids, 
faithful to Artemis, slay the bridegrooms; one, out of devotion to Aphrodite and Hera, betrays 
her family, ‘Thus side by side Aeschylus brings out both the situation of women who are compelled 
(o submit to marriage and the virtue of one who accepts it out of desire for children. The ‘desire 
for children’, the motive of Hypermnestra’s disobedience to her family, is defended in court by 
Aphrodite and rewarded by the Argive demos, which absolves her from guilt. Through her 
marriage Hypermnestra gave to Argos its dynasty. ‘The example of an Argive woman who accepted 
4 marniage forced upon her in order to bear children was. thus consecrated by divine andl pop 
will, and found its reward in history. 

The resistance and submission of woman to the fate of marriage is also the main theme of the 
satyr-drama, the Amymone, which completed the tetralogy, In one of the three surviving fragments 
of this work there is talk about the process of reproduction (15 N.). In.another, 19, the man reminds 
the woman of their respective fates 

ok pds yapctlas posi, yay 8 duct 

From Apollodoros’ account, taken from this play,!t we learn that Amymone, like Hypermnestra, 
Feluctant at first, then finally accepting this fate, also becomes the cause of great benefit to Argos, 
conferring on it'through her marriage a precious source of natural wealth, the springs at Lerna, 
revealed io her by Poseidon, Thus the poet has exploited tragedy and satyr-drama in order to 
commend, on moral and material grounds, the public benefit from the acceptance of marriage. 
‘When was this theme historically topical? 

‘The batile of Sepeia deprived Argos, according to Herodotos, vii. 148, of six thousand men. 
Herndotos describes the conditions which arose in Argos as a result Of this disaster : “Apyos 8 dvSpaiw 
Sxrpcibh ore, ore of Soto adrdiw Loxue dura 7a mpirypara dpyovrds ve wai Sitrovres, es & em 
of va droojevu maiées (vi 83), Plutarch, drawing on another source, evidently of Argive origin, 
corrects: Herodotos: "Exavoplotuera 38 ri dhryarSplay oly as "HpéSoros toropet, rots Sovhous, GANA 
ray mepoixan momodueror soAras robs dplorevs, owextoay ras yevaiias.*s 

Many marriages of Argive women with men whom they did not wish to marry must then 
have taken place. Virgins and widows of the dead of Sepeia, compelled to marry in order that the 


* P. Muzam, Exchyle, i, p. 3 and p. 96, nove t. See nombly R. W. it *» FHS. xiv (1925), 
1 Oly. prayers or dyicnce aboat prayers mde Ja to0(fe Retest anes 
special circiimstances, for treaties, alliances, ete,, have iit, 

reserved. In’ these circumstances the prayer 1 Vu heat 4. 
refers fo the succes of the particular purpose. 
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City’s lowes might be repaired, would certainly have resented the a” dnévensdxsueroy non, wile 
the state, if it did not enforce this with oppressive measures, at least would have encouraged its 
acceptance in such critical conditions, and consequently the examples of Hypermnestra and 
‘Amymone were relevant. ‘The subject of a forced marriage being accepted for the sake of child~ 
bearing is the only main theme of the tetralogy which at first sight seems devoid of political interest, 
but in Argos immediately after 44 it was a burning national issue. 

‘This theme, added to the disproportionate development of other related themes in the prayer, 
Jends support to the assumption that Aeschylus wrote the tetralogy having in view the conditions 
arising in Argos from the catastrophe. It is particularly persuasive that, as in the seniority theme, 
the poet's intention is again revealed at different stages in the development of his work. For both 
the trilogy and the satyr-drama, themes are chosen which make it possible to stress the authority 
of the law of reproduction and the public service of submitting to it, Finally in the Suppliants 
there is a prayer also relevant to the conditions created by the catastrophe, 

“The display of Argive seniority and the prayer for the healing of wounds such as chose suffered 
by Argos at the hands of Sparta, are not merely manifestations of Argophil sentiments, but are at 
the same time directed against Sparta, Moreover, the message of the myth and the petition in the 
prayer for the birth of new defenders of the Argive territory, look forward to Argos being as soon 
‘as possible in a fighting condition again. Sympathy for Argos is thus linked with military interests. 

‘he poets poical perspective begins o appear: Argos through er seniority, hax more 
weighty tiles to she leaderhip than Sparta, and these we recognise and proclaim.“ May she speedily 
be in fighting condition, 





© xp D, Pre-Dortay Agoos Ann tHe Arctve Consrrrution 


1, Democratic Argos 


‘The Danaids' demand for protection and the laying down of suppliant branches set into 
motion a democratic political mechanism, the working of which was exposed to the spectators 
throughout the play. ‘The highest organ of the executive power brings the question before the 
demos. ‘The demos votes for the granting of asylum. When the Egyptian herald trie to lead 
the Danaids away, the highest ongan of the executive power acts on the decision of the demos, 
While he expounds the theoretical basis for its finality. Moreover it is repeatedly stated that the 
demos has the highest authority in the state and that it alone is competent on the political question 
that has arisen. “The poet certainly could not have taken all this from the epic Danais, It remains 
to be seen whether he took it from Argive traditions. 





2. Argive Traditions 

Pausanias states that the Argives ‘from most ancient times loved equality and autonomy’ and 
explain tha fom the time of Meidon, son of Keiss, their kings were kings in name only (i. 19.2). 

‘According to the above tradition, the demos became the real ruler in Argos from the sixth 
generation after Herakles. According to other traditions, however, also related by Pausanias 
{G. to.g-4), the dems already appears a8 the main paliical power at the time of the arrival of 

Janaos in Pelasgian Argos, that is, nitie generations before Herakles, ‘This is also how it appears 

in the Suplions, These wadition report that a dispute over authority took place ‘ei od iw! 
between the newly arrived Danaos and Gelanor, then reigning in Argos. ‘They also. mention 
Hypermnestra, prosecuted by Danaos for not participating in the audacious act of her sisters as 
'an trois “Apyelons (Pais, fi, 19.6). 
“The discrepancy of the Argive traditions as to, the time when the demos took over authority 
may be explained thus: in its struggle for power the demos wished to be associated with the earliest 
and most glorious pages of Argive history, in order to acquire weighty historical titles showing that 
the democratic constitution was ‘ancestral’. Poets, according to conditions and political needs, 
would naturally tur to diferent chapters of Angive history and go back tothe remotest past more 
boldly than chronographers. The legend of Hypermnesia’s tral likely to have ben remoulded 
according to democratic standards after the reform of the constitution through which the demos 
took over judicial competence, 

Morcover a torchlight festival was held in Argos in memory of the acquittal of Hypermnestra 
and the saving of Lynkeus (Paus. ii. 25.4). ‘The tradition of the trial and acquittal of Hypermnestra 
was therefore sponsored by the Argive state, for othierwise there is nothing to explain the organisation 
of a festival lacking religious content. 

‘Two reasons for this state sponsoring are clear: by holding a festival in memory of a judicial 
detion given by the demos and concerning the ancetress of the Agive King, the Argive state 
both stresed in the person of Hypermnesra the seniority ofthe royal house o which se gave birth, 
and indirectly paid honour to the court which rendered the decision. It brought out the antiquity 
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of the demos as a judicial body as well as that of the dynasty. ‘The instivution of this public festival 
must therefore be linked with an internal policy of constitutional reforms, and with an international 
situation demanding that the seniority of the Argive dynasty should be stressed, 


4: The Democratic Reform in Argos after the Defeat at Sepeia 

Herodotes, vi. 84, and Aristotle, Politics, v1g032, both witness that the Argive constitution 
was reformed after the defeat at Scpeia, and that elements formerly outside the state—perioikot 
{according (o Aristotle),’* slaves (according to Herodotos}—gained the upper hand, 

Forced to recruit its man-power, political and military, from elements which lacked common 
consciousness, the new state had next to dispel the shame of accepting those elements. At the 
fore dane Une asiuation iy the Beléponncee seuired lint Argos hiowlt Hace ox Sal strength Ga 
hiand, It was therefore imperative to find a more favourable theoretic basis for the democratic, 
constitution: ‘common’ democratic traditions and a democratic Argive history must be created by 
all possible means, so that the racial and social distinctions of yesterday should be forgotten in the 
new state. The children of the Dorian haplites killed at Sepeia might thus be conditioned against 
reaction, now or later. 

"The identity of purpose in the registration of the acquittal of Hypermnestra as the action of 
the demos and the organisation of a public festival, allow one to attribute both these measures to 
a single politcal initiative directed, after the deat at Sepia, towards a broad programme of 
reform, not only to make the constitution more democratic, but also to adapt the city's past history 
to the new political situation. 

"The ‘historical’ characters honoured by the festival are precisely the heroes choyen by Aeschylus 
for his tetralogy, and Hypermnestra's tial becomes the subject of hs Danaides, "Throughout the 
Suppliants he keeps stressing the virtue of democratic institutions andl the prestige of the non-Dorian 
element, I therefore sugyest that Aeschylus was the man to whom the new Argive rulers had 
entrusted the re-moulding of the Hypermnestra tradition in conjunction with the institution of the 
public festival. 














‘Tue Armenian Backcrounn to THe TrioGy 


1. The Supplication 

As we have teen, Acichylus concentrated his attention on the circumstances of @ city becoming 
involved in the dspiute of others. Her people and government are shown facing a dilemma ; suppliants 
of their own race, refugees {tom overseas, seek protection. ‘To grant this would lead to wéhor 
paola vdow with an overseas power; refusal to help would bring on the city Zmis “Ixeriav xézov (346) 
and plana ovy tweprofeioov (473), OF the two evils, the wrath of Zeus is judged the worse. 
“The demas votes far giving protection. Abiding by this vote the city faces the likelihood of war. 

Focke observed,!? and Pohlenz and W, Schmid accepted his view,* that the dilemma set 
before the Argives in this play is similar to that faced by the Athenians in 4g9, when Aristagoras 
of Miletos éraaw ext xdv djor (Hdt. v. 97) asked for help. This help exposed the Athenians 
to Persian reprisals and signified for them, 7oAquoy dpaofas véow, exactly a8 the help of the Argives 
to the Danaids in Aeschylus’ play exposes them (Suppl. 41). As for the question of whether the 
Danaid tetralogy was written for performance in Athens, it is indicative that Aristagoras did not 
turn to Argos for help; the dilemma arising from his supplication was placed before the Athenian 
demos and its vote had placed Athens alone in danger of a ‘war of reprisals’ 














2. The Democratic Constitution 

‘Apart from the general commendation of the democratic regime relevant to both Arges and 
Athens, a. number of questions relating to the constitution are also brought out which appear to 
have special reference to Athens. 


(0) The authority of the Demos 
During the discussions about the asylum sought by the Danaids, a question of competence is 
posed. While they cadeavour to make the king promise the protection of Argos, insisting that he 
Tone has the competence to take a decision in the name of the city and the demos: od rot réNis, 0° 
Bi 78 frjwov (370), he shows that the decision rests not with him but with the people, Furthermore, 
ho opportunity is’ missed to emphasise the final authority (réos) of the demos, and the absolute 
validity of its psephisma (601, 603, 739, 965). The epic Danais could not have contained even a 
mention, let alone a complete statement, of this topic. “These are additions made by Aeschylus. 
How can we explain them? The theme in itself has no dramatic interest. The most reasonable 
1 See alto Plutarch, Vt. Mul. 4 praia. gabove. 1 Pohhenz, Gr. 7r {yp gg.and tp. 11 Schni, Gr Lit 
Pp gE (abo e MiMineee GOES 
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explanation is that the port is addressing himself to a public intensely interested in the question 
Gt the competence of the demos and of the highest organ of the executive authority. 

In Argos after 494, the insistence on the ‘authority’ of the demos would certainly serve the 
interests of the Argive democrats and would give moral support to the new constitution. In Athens, 
however, this ‘agon’ would also be reminiscent of a particular historical event. In 508-7 there 
were people like Kleomenes, the guest of who for the success of their own purposes might 
address the Archon, ov ro 73s, on) 82-76 Sjuov, and turn to him as having 7 may xpdros, while 
Others maintained—Kleisthenes’ was their leader—that ode dvew Bijyov ‘ide. By. repeatedly 
declaring that the demos has authority higher than the highest organ of the executive power 
Aeschylus pronounces a verdict which would have met with certain response from the Athenian 
public, and is likely to have been intended for it. This question must have been topical until the 
feforms of 87. From 4fi7 onwards, when the office of archon was chosen by lor, the archon ceased 
to be the highest organ of the executive power. In Ephialtes' time it was already established that 
the demos hud authority and only the powers of the archons and the Areopagus were a matter 
of dispute.* 


(W) The Political and Religious Character of Authority 

The Danaids maintain that the authority of the king and his competence concerning their 
request for protection are linked to the religious character of his office (1370 1.). Rejecting however 
as erroneous their belief in his absolute authority (398) and insisting om the higher authority of 
the demos (367, 498), Pelasgos indirectly rejects the Danaids’ conception of the origin from which 
the highest authority’ in the state derives, This is among the basic notions which inspired the 
reforms of Kleisthenes, the creation of new institutions of a secular character (the Strategoi,’# the 
assembly of the five hundred), intended to weaken the institutions of a religious origin (the nine 
archons and the Areopagus) in order that political life might be separated from the aristocratic 
religious tradition without a direct attack on religion and without shaking ancestral norms, 





(€) The Clan 

The Views of the Danaids. Among the arguments which the Danaids use in order to be heard 
by the sacred and secular authorities is that of kinship. ‘They both choose Argos as a refuge and 
sock the protection of Zeus because they have in mind that kinship entails the obligation of help 
(16, 527, 206). ‘The statement (167), oF Sucalos Zeis ddgerar Myos, presents this duty as 
obligatory according to law. The law according to which Zeus would be doxos dbikors Adyous if 
he did not help his relations, was the ancient law of the clan. "The king, on the contrary, is persuaded 
to support the claim af the Danaids only because its rejection would expose the «fy to, pollution 
(47279, 615). Among the arguments of the Danaids, those of kinship, of the protection of the 
ead of the clan, and of the antiquity of che clan are completely st aide. ‘Thuy while for the 
suppliant Danaids the measure of the question is the clan, for the Argive democrats it is the city. 
‘The Danaids think and act in accordance with the laws and customs of the aristocratic order, the 
rulers of the city in accordance with the spirit of the new age and indeed on Kleisthenean principles, 








The Trial of Hypermestra 

In the relevant passage in P.V. (B65 (©), it is said that the motive for Hypermnestra’s action 
was malin Tuepos and that she preferred KAvew dvadas uaddow 7) juaudévos. “The argument of her 
defender, known from a fragment of the Danatdes (Nauck 44), is that the accused acted in accordance 
With the law of nature, Since it must be accepted that, in Aeschylus’ play as in Argive tradition 
(Pans. ii, 19. 6), Hypermnestra was acquitted, the principles of justice according to which the 
court voted ia the Danaides were those of natural law. 

‘According to what justice should Hypermnestra have observed her father’s orders or the 
desires of her sisters, even if in so doing she would havo been ‘blood-defiled’? If Danaos was the 
‘plotter’, as he was in later Argive tradition, Hypermnestra was guilty of disobedience to the head 
of the clan, If Hypermnestra transgressed the decision of her sisters, she transgressed the law of 
mutual support between members of the clan! Consequently, two principles of justice clashed 
during this trial, those of the clan and those of natural justice, and it was the latter which were 
enforced. At the same time since Hypermnestra transgressed the principles of clan justice in 
order to beget children—and the begetting of children was an imperative need for Argos in 494— 
and since this transgression conferred on the city its royal house, the clash in question amounted 
in fact to a clash between the interests of the clan and those of the city. 

Thus the antithesis noted in the Suppliants between democratic and aristocratic standards 


+ Bonner-Smith,j, o5¢ fs a79 ff; Hignett, Aik. Const, 1% Wacle-Gery, The Laws of Kicisthesies, C.0. xxvii 
193 (1933), p- 29 * Glote, Solidarié, 122-3. 
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reappears in the Dons: in the Suplints the question was put before tho highest dibeatig 
bor, in the Danaider before the highest judi ly; in both cases the privileges of the clan are 
set aside by the two main organs of public life. 

‘This issue was certainly more acute in the nineties than in the sixties. 





3+ Athenian Friendship towards Argos 


Athenian friendship towards Argos is mainly expressed in the tetralogy in the context of the 
urgent problems of external policy created by the supplication, ‘The impending threat of foreign 
invasion pervades the dramatic action, The decisions of the demos are taken under the pressure 
of conditions imposed from without, Is this more in keeping with the external problems of the 
sixties or with those before Marathon? 

In the sixties Argos was engaged in border warfare with a view to re-establishing her leading 

ition in the Argolid, lost as a consequence of the defeat at Sepeia, At the same time, Athens 
ad put an end to the Persian threat through military successes from 478 (ete) to 469 ® 
(Eurymedon) and, at the head of « strong alliance, was carrying on a continual struggle against 
defection of her allies and for the expansion of her power. ‘The Athenian-Argive Dlltance of 462-1 
was that of cities which had embarked on ambitious plans of expansion, ‘The of this 
alliance are demonstrated by the war immediately undertaken by Athens against enemics in Greece 
and Asia and by the size of the enterprises in Cyprus and Egypt 

Moreover, there is the testimony of Herodotos as to the Argive political situation during this 

iod (vi, 83): the children of the lost Dorian masters of Argos, coming of age, took back the 
Readership, it is therefore unlikely that the Atgive politcal set-up in the siatics was such that 
common political and racial ideals could provide the basis for a rapprochement with the Athenian 
radicals. On the other hand, common interests in the field of foreign policy indeed provided such 
a basis, and it is much more likely that the rapprochement was founded on this. In the Oresteia, 
written immediately after the 462-1 alliance, though there is reference to the new domestic issues 
in Athens, Aeschylus praises Argos as the bearer of military glory and not, as in the Danaid tetralogy, 
as the cradle of democratic institutions, and the Argive kings honoured in the Oresteia are aot 
autochthonous Pelasgians, 

In the same way, an entirely different attitude to war indicates that the two dramas were 
written in the face of entirely diflerent conditions of external policy. In the Suppliants the city is 
under the threat of an imminent war of reprisals and the sea is watched with anxiety, In 
Agamemnon the city is herself undertaking a war of reprisals against an overseas enemy, and the sea 
is celebrated as the source of wealth (Ag. 958). ln the Suppliants the leader hesitates before the 
blood-sacrifice which war involves. In Agamemnon the leader declares war unhesitatingly and 
considers it right to desire the sacrifice of his child, for the sake of its success. In the. Suppliants 
the leader submits to dvendarra spdyyara, coming from without (468); nothing is to be gained 
from the war except pious fame; in Agamemnon the leader himself dvdyras &v AMmabvov (2x8) and 
human life is in the hands of Ares, changer of gold (438). 

‘Thus the spirit of the Danaid tetralogy, unlike that of the Oresteia, is anything but encouraging 
to an expansive and commercial foreign policy and hardly in agreement with the spirit of the 
rapprochement between Athens and Argos in the sixties; but it does correspond to conditions on 
the eve of the Persian Wars. 

Two problems now arise: that of reconciling the writing of the Danaid tetralogy before 
Marathon with its performance in Ephialtes’ time, and that of establishing the likelihood of an 
Athenian-Argive rapprochement, between the defeat at Sepeia and the battle of Marathon. for 
‘whigl there ino evidence except this drama, 

In approaching these two problems we must bear in mind the political situation in Athens on 
the eve of the Persian invasion. After the eviction of the tyrants, the Alemeonids, in their struggle 
to dominate the Athenian political scene, encountered the decisive opposition of Sparta, who 
favoured Isagoras’ group as giving more indications of following 2 policy favourable to their own 
interests (HAL, v. 70; Atk, Pol 20,2). The Alemeonids faced this tuation by strengthening thelr 
internal position through approaches towards more democratic elements (Hdl. v, 66. 2; Ath. Pol. 
a1. 1), By a programme of constitutional reforms they sought to give to those elements (and 
Afough them. t9 their group) control of the sate. 

Tn deciding to base themselves on the demos, the Alcmeonids estranged the conservative 
elements in their group, but secured a solid majority. In so doing, however, they undertook lasting 
obligations. First they must satisfy the demands of the electors as @ class, so that their own old 
clan-consciousness would be replaced by a new ‘democratic’ consciousness, of which they were the 
champions; and, secondly, through founding « democratic regime in spite of Sparta, on whose 
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protection the gnorimoi had been willing to base the security of Athens, they must establish their 
Kourity through alliances which would not bind them in the field of internal politics where they 
Wwere exposed to the democratic electors, ‘To this end they first sought the friendship of Persia, 
And sent messengers to Sardis. When Hippias went to Artaphernes and began 2 diplomatic 
Struggle against the Athenian democrats (dt, v; 96), Athens again sent messengers to Sardis 
order to frustrate Hippias’ intrigues. Artaphernes declared that if the Athenians desired good 
relations with Persia, they must call Hippias back. 

‘The demos was still under the effect of this statement (Hdt. ibid.) when Arisiagoras arrived 
in Athens. ‘The alliance with the lonians proposed by Aristagoras was the anly possible way out 
in foreign policy which the protectors of the demos had left, opposed as they were by Sparta and 
how in disfavour in Sardis." [f things went well, they would acquire a true ally disposing of con 
siderable naval and military forces which, beeause she had been ignored by Sparta at a critical 
moment, and for racial reasons, would be eager to come to the defence of the Athenian demos 

inst the Dorians of Laconia and Aegina. By this alliance, as by former manocuvres of the 
‘Alemeonids, the purpose of the political group was pursued within the framework of national 
interest, The strength of the Ionian powers, and the uncertain knowledge of Persian affairs ancl 
intentions, made it possible to expect a favourable outcome of the struggle. 

"The question was decided within the military year 498. In the spring of that year twenty 
ships and an Athenian force were sent to aid the Tonians, There followed the campaign against 
Sardis, the burning of the town, the retreat before superior Persian forces, and. the defeat of the 
allied armies near Ephesos (Hat. v. 99 ff), Towards the end of 498 the Athenian force returned 
to Athens, 

“There are only two pieces of information concerning the situation in Athens after this defeat: 
(a) in spite of the repeated appeals of Aristagoras, Athens refused further aid (Hat. v. tog); (0) for 
the year {hence in the spring of 496) Hipparchos, son of Charmos, of the Peisistratid family, 
‘was elected archon (Dion, Halic. v. 77:1. 1). 

‘The most probable interpretation of events from the recall of the Athenian force (498) until 
the fall of Miletos (494) is the following: the opposition placed the struggle in the field of foreign 
policy, in order to exploit the military fiilure to the full, and to divert attention from the © 
AGiutional question on which the protectors of the demos had scarcely two years before secured 
‘victory through the voting of new reforms, and on which they had the majority on their side. 
Where the question of the constitution was concerned, it is probable that the leaders of the demos 
remained united. On the main issue of foreign policy, however, there is evidence that they did 
hot maintain a united policy, a section of them under the leadership of Megakles ranging them- 
felves in favour of the appeasement of Persia and another section still supporting the policy of 
helping the Tonians:# over the consinutional and internal policy the opposition groups, the guano 
And the friends of the Peisistratids each followed their awn policy. ‘The majority's support of this 
heteroclte internal and external policy continued until the fall nf Miletos (494). Owing to this 
weak policy both the attempt at reconciliation with the Persians failed and valuable time was lost. 








From THe Fatt or Minevos ro Tut Barrie or MARratHon 


The Policy of Themistokles in 493-2 

‘The building of the walls of Piraeus in 493-2 after the fall of Miletos presumably aimed at 
meeting any aggression in the near or distant future with recourse ts Sparta. The order for building 
the walls was therefore ratified by an anti-Laconian majority of non-appensers to which vic mia 
fiso attribute the success of Themistokles in the preceding elections of 493. ‘Themistokles was 
chosen therefore as a candidate for the affice of archon by a group of democrats who had declared 
for resistance to Persia, Their dominance in these elections must be linked with the immediately 

receding catastrophe of the Ionian allies and the suppression of the revolt, which released the 
Porian forces in Tonia and left the road of the Aegean open. ‘These men must have cast upon 
their opponents the responsibility for the fate of their fellow Tonians of Asia and for the danger 
threatening Athens on the refusal of aristocratic Sparta and her Athenian friends to support the 
revolt. That they did in fact exploit this by every means, official and unofficial, is witnessed by 
the presentation of the event in the theatre, and the political demonstration which followed the 
pesformance, Phrynichos’ play was evidently banned by those who had been accused as responsible 
for leaving Miletos to her fate. 

“The Laconophils, on the other hand, must once more have thrown the responsibility for the 
danger overhanging Athens on the leaders of the demos, and must have proposed overtures to 
Sparta in order to secure military help. 

© Munro, in CAH iv, 1895 Glote ii, 99; Busolt, ii, 567. 
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The democratic group of non-appeasers to which Themistokles belonged must have produced 
a programme of defence after the fall of Miletos, providing not only for the building of the fortifica- 
tions of Piracus but also for the acquisition of foreign allies to oppose efficiently the foreign policy 
of the other leaders, 

Argos’ defeat at Sepeia took place at about the same time as the fall of Miletos, as the ‘epikoinan’ 
oracle witnesses, and in consequence, according to Aristotle, her constitution was reformed. The 
new democratic Argos, politically isolated in the Peloponnese, would naturally seek to approach 
other democratic and anti-Laconian states. 

For Athens the friendship of Argos, who had just suffered a defeat as a consequence of which 
she would be in no fighting condition for another thirty years, was no adequate guarantee against 
the Persian danger; but it did provide important immediate and future guarantees for the successful 
outcome of the democratic struggle and for the neutralising of the Laconian threat. 

It is likely that Themistokles, who was rav pedMvraw ent qheloron dpvoror atkaoris rod 
yernamavon (Thuc. i. 138. 3), foresaw that if he gave moral support to the new democratic cone 
stitution of Argos and to the class of new non-Dorian citizens, he would acquire, once Argive power 
was restored, an important ally in the Peloponnese, who in addition to the old antagonism with 
Sparta would have from now on racial ax well as political reasons for desiring the friendship of 
Athens. 

For the present, Argos provided an avant-poste in the Peloponnese and « slogan which could 
be used to frustrate the adhesion of Athens to the Spartan league; sick or not, Argos was a politi 
entity equal in honour sith Sparta, given seniority in the epics heard by the Athenians in their 
festivals; if the blow she had suffered gave military experts doubts as to her present fighting worth, 
it would none the less persuade the anti-Laconian demos that a city which had stood up against 
Sparta was worthy of its friendship, Nevertheless, historical sources bear no witness to an approach 

‘Athens to Argos during this period. 

According to evidence from passages ofthe Danaid tetralogy relative to the events of Argive 
history, the composition of the drama dates from shortly alter the defeat at Sepeia, during the 
period (493-2) in which Themistokles’ group in Athens had every reason for an approach to Argos 
and absolute need of a slogan which it could oppose to the foreign policy of other political groups. 

‘The Danaid tetralogy furnishes precisely this slogan, and adequately corresponds to the basic 
demand of this democratic group in the existing conditions. It extols Argos as a democratic entity 
administered by the assembly and the law-court, like Athens, thus emphasising the devotion of 
‘Argos to Athenian political ideals, Furthermore Argos appeats as Pelasgic, the pre-Dorian head 
of all Greece, and attention is drawn (0 the seniority of her dynasty; this would serve not anly to 
refute the reproach of Athenian Laconophils that the new rulers in Argos were slaves by pointing 
out that they were the former Pelasgic leaders of both Argos and Greece; it would also silence the 
supporters of an alliance with aristocratic Sparta by pointing out that according to seniority she 
was not entitled to lead Greece, 


The Supplication, The Finality of the *"Psephisma’ 


On the basis of the supplication theme, Focke dates the Suppliants not long after the embassy 
of Aristagoras, In itself the subject of the protection af suppliants corresponds to problems which 
arose in Athens as 4 consequence of this embassy, But the poet's insistence on the conscientiousness 
of the supporter of this protection, on the fact that he acted thus out of reverence (the best motive 
for satisfying popular fecling), on the fact that the eating demas was responsible, and, lastly, his insistence 
‘on the finality of the ‘psephiama’ which the leader was compelled to respect, arc fully understandable 
in 493, as justifying the policy of the democratic group of non-appeasers in the face of the accusation 
that through the aid to the Lonians they had exposed Athens to Persian reprisals. 


‘There remains the fact that the tetralogy was first produced in Athens in Ephialtes! time. 
‘This, however, may be explained by the short stay in office of the group to which Themistokles 
belonged, ‘The one year during which Themistokles was archon would certainly have been 
necessary for the writing of the whole tetralogy. Thus, by the time it was completed the friends 
of Miltiades already had firm contro! of the state, and perhaps a treaty of friendship with Sparta 
had already been contracted. Under such conditions an archon could not give chorus and cho 

for the production of a work asserting the political fine of the anti-Laconian front, ‘The fact that 
the Danaid tetralogy was not produced in Athens during those years is probably due to the same 
reasons which caused the banning of the Capture of Miletos, 

As for the political activities of the Dionysian theatre during this one year, the situation may 
have been as follows: successful during the elections of the spring of 493 and exercising the lawful 
control of tragedy, Themistokles, was asked by Phrynichos for a chorus; in his turn he asked 
Plirynichos to replace one of the four plays with which he would contend during the following 
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spring (42) by a otic pical play lamenting the fate of an ally, cbs 8x0 Aeds, and to remind 
he public of the responsibility of the Spartans, the gnorimoi, and the friends of the tyrants who 
had ‘refused aid, In the nine months or so between the summer of 493 and the Great Dionysia 
of the spring of 492, there was time for a single tragedy ta be written and prepared for production. 
The Capture of Miletos was written in this period and was produced, presumably with three other 
plays of Phrynichos; bu already pubic opinion had inclined towards the Laconophil policy. The 

anning of the play must have taken place under the new archon who took office three months 
later in the summer of 492. 

‘The Danaid tetralogy is both a full dectaration of the policy of the democratic group to which 
‘Themistokles belonged, and a defence of the trew Argive democracy. Aeschylus probably under- 
took to write such a work in agreement with Themistokles as soon as the latter assumed office, 
Bat Aeschylus’ work was of greater complexity and length than Phrynichos’ play, needed more 
time for composition, and was probably intended for the poetical contest of the Tollowing year 
(Gor) and for produson in Argon as well, Themistokles evidently hoped that for that year 

the archon would be from his group. But by the summer of 492, political conditions Yad 
changed, an the Dani tetralogy was rejected by the new Laconophil archon, or it was thought 
pointless to submit it to his judgment. 


Athen’, 





A, Diamaxrorovtos, 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF AESCHYLUS'S EUMENIDES 


Tue ransacking of Tragedy for indications of the political views of tragic poets is seldom 
profitable and may be disastrous. But Lumenides, like much that Aeschylus wrote, is unusual, 
and one of its unusual aspects is the clarity and persistence with which the hearer’s attention is 
cugaged in the political present as well asin the heroic past; one might alos say, directed away 
from the past and towards the present. The nature of this re-dlirection, and its implications, if any, 
for Acschylus’s own standpoint, are no new problem, My reason for discussing it once more is 
that not enough attention has been paid to the immediate dramatic context of the by 
which this re-direction is effected or to the relation between these passages and the language of 
Greek polities in general. 


1, Tim Cetra Stasimow 490-565 


(i) 490-493 viv xarnorpopal véwr 
Geopivor, cf xpari 

ccs Bixacre onal BAB 
‘rote pyrporérav. 


Editors of Aeschylus haye assumed that these words cannot mean what they appear 10 mean: 
‘Now new ordinances are overthrown, if the cause pleaded, and the injury done, by this matricide 
are going to prevail.’ ‘The old laws, not the new, it is said, are in danger of overthrow, and it can 
only be the old laws which the Chorus defend and lament. Attempts to escape the prima facie 
meaning have taken the following forms: 

{a) Emendation to give the sense ‘overthrow of old ordinances’ (fv x. ., Cornford), ‘over- 
throw af ordained laws’ (x, wer @., Alurens), ‘overthrow of my ordinances’ (dudv x, 8, Weil), or 
‘change to new ordinances’ (ueraorpopal v. 0, Meincke), 

(b) Interpretation of wow Geonion as subjective genitive, giving the sense ‘overthrow (se. of old 
ordinances) by now ordinances’ (Scholefield, Schiitz, Weeklein). 

{0 Acceptance of daw Meoylur as objective ge with the sense “overthrow of ordinances, 
making them new" (Paley, of. FP. 09, pelMipuowus zpémovs odous, where, however, je makes all 
the difference), or ‘end in new ordinances’ (Wilamowitz, ef. Supp. 442). 

We shall not get an answer to this problem by considering the words in itolation. Elsewhere 
in Greck xaraarpodr) with a genitive means ‘overthrow of” or ‘end of, not ‘overthrow by" or ‘end in,” 
Again, we often find in Aeschylus a nomen actionis with a genitive which is shown by the context 
obviously. and immediately to he subjective, eg, PV. 546, ris éapeplow dpmfis; or abjective, eg. 
Ag. 224-6, écda 3° ody Burp yerotar Buyarpds, yrusxonolsu modijww dpayde; we sometimes find a 
genitive the analysis of which is obscure but immaterial for the argument or picture, e.g. Eun. 546-8, 
kat Eevoripous dmoxpodds Supitran aiddpends res Sora, Pers. 396-7, xeirens polidBos Eve tice 
ayn; we shall not readily find examples in which the decision between the two types of genitive 
is both vital and obscure. These considerations militate against interpretations (8) and (¢) abo 
and appear to pose two plain alternatives: either the prima facie meaning must be accepted, an 
the stasimon interpreted accordingly, or we must emend. Yet we are already begging the question. 
Ii the prima facie meaning is really as absurd as editors assume, the genitive does not full into the 
category ‘both vital and obscure’, and the singularity of xaraaxpoqs) wlow Beoyiaw = waracrpod) ¢ 
Wa Bésqua is no more objectionable than any other singularity of expression in Tragedy. 

I believe that the initial assunption is itself mistaken, the product of misapplied Jogic and 
of a failure to sce and hear the development of the play stage by stage as it were with the ears and 
eyes of the original audience. We do not and cannot know what political preoccupations were 
uppermost in the minds of the audience which entered the theatre one day carly in 458 to witness 
the Orestia. We may base some reasonable inferences on what we know of the history of the time, 
inferences which may be false in so fir as there may have been immediate preoccupations which 
were trivial sub specie adtemitatis and are unknown to us. Of one thing, however, we may be sure. 
When Eumenides begins no spectator, untess he is a very frivolous spectator, is thinking about politics, 
His ottention is engaged by the terble predicament of Orestes, pursued by one supernatural entity 
4 See G. Zunte, The Political Plays of Ewripide,, Man-  juniorum deorum, st aectwatio et punitio tuias parricidac 


‘an3, pir aibage, for destmactive and. efecive  ‘obninebit! and Powter translation [1799, repented 
i of some commen asumptions about historical in tome minor Englah teanslations Cove es te 


ne in Tragedy. upstart laws! The latter does not commend itself a a 
thy E should 4 Stanley's exy ‘of tranulation, and the fa 
‘Nae etl nvatun guy a hpae Ct Mzeroe, Lacd Sesto ag orpet eu wf une 
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for his obedience to another. ‘The first hint of the link which is to be made between past and 
present is given by Apollo's command and assurance in 79-84, the asurance being repeated 
tn 204, Orestes invokes Athena’s help, Apollo knows what the future holds, but it is the Chorus, 
not Orestes or Apollo, who ask Athena to decide the cae (499-5). Im 3 doing they are seeking 
‘a characteristically Greek solution to an otherwise unresolvable dispute, o¥ro: mpotiiow against 
‘of v4 40) Mmw more. Athena with hesitation accepts the charge, but for its execution proclaims her 
intention of instituting a court which will not only judge the case of Orestes but will endure for 
ever... Becpér, ror eis dav’ ¢yi> Orlow xpévoy (484). 

We should not be well advised here to use our knowledge of the conflict which is to develop 
after the verdict, the conflict between the young gods on one side and the old gods on the other, 
still less our knowledge of the expressions used by Aeschylus to describe supernatural conflicts in 
axher plays, eg. PVs 14st. We must allow Athena's decision is full dramatic weight. For 
the purposes of the story at this point, the Chorus must be regarded as entrusting the decision to 
Athena in the confidence (not uncommon in litigants) that an impartial judge is bound to decide 
in their favour, ‘The new institution which Athena proclaims is thus from their point of view an 
ally, an executive instrument for the enforcement of their law. For the audience, Athena's words 
deojiév ... . Bjow are the decisive link between the heroic saga and the circumstances of their own 
time, Ivis therefore natural that the opening of the stasimon should be about the new institution. 
yor indicates approaching crisis or decision’ ar conflict, ax in Pers. 405 wv Smép mdvrwr dycy, 
Tle cas sap von Bua Shae sapeovodan, Py, Sibwna etpenw, ct. ‘the words which follow vie 
say ‘new institutions will be overthrown if Orestes is acquitted’, and mean ‘the fate of this new 
Court hangs upon this case; i€ Orestes is acquitted, it will be overthrown, and if he is condemned, 
its authority will be assured’. 

“This interpretation scems to me preferable to the assumption that despite their émrpom) to 
Athena and the audience's interest in her Jeopds the Chorus are lamenting the imminent overthrow 
‘f old laws by new, So far T have based this preference on what has led up to the stasimon j it can 
‘also be supported by reference to the sequence of thought within the stasimon itself. 


(ii) 494-516. dvras ifn 768" tpyor ebyepel- 

=a ourappdoxs Bporous xr. 
‘pyow most naturally refers to the posible victory of Ores ; for its use as a mere demon- 
Strative, cf, Pers. 765-6 MjBos vip 4y 6 mpiros iryeudv arparod 8 exelvou mais 788! & , 
Hf Orestes is acquitted, no parents will be safe from their children; we shall not punish sin; in vain 
will men seek relief” "As the picture takes shape, they pass from prediction in the finure tense 
to description in the present: ‘Let no one call upon us; the house of Justice is falling.’ Why will 
they not punish sin? On the usual interpretation, this will be petulant revenge on humanity 
for the crime of an Athenian court, ‘This may indeed be so, but their threat is more easily intelligible 
if they are to be conceived as having already surrendered their jurisdiction to the new court, while 
retaining the power of punishing the criminals detected and convicted by that court, The. point 
will then be: if the court, the instrument in the creation of which we have acquiesced, falls to 
exercise the function for which it is created, we shall not carry out our side of the arrangement.’* 














(ill) 517-565 

[At this point begins one of the most singular passages in Tragedy. Up to the words mime 
spor Near (516) all is blood and thunder; with the judicious £00" mov +3 Bewdy eb there is an 
immediate and striking drop in the temperature, and it is only in 553 s99., where the ship of the 
sinner ix dashed to pieces and the god laughs at him, that warmth and colour come flooding back 


into the words. ‘The sequence of thought is this*: 
517, Fear has its place. 
322 Without fear, there is no justice, 
326 But there should be neither too much fear nor too little, 
334. From justice comes prosperity. 
538. Therefore respect justice, 
542. for injustice is punished, 
545 Therefore respect your parents. 
350 From justice comes prosperity, 
353 but injustice is punished by loss of prosperity. 
* If the MSS. offre: in is reje ent from the antitheses | odre/é in the examy 
ipo ceoenares Seer eee 






0 7 
itliesin the size und complexity of the ota 5 

thesis between ‘we, the floaroardads, shall not punish’ and * Cf. J. Seewald, Unlersuchungen a Stil und Kampasition 
sone man will ask another’ does not seem essentially differ- der isthyleischen Tragidie, D-Greifowald, 1935, pp. 25 299 
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If-at the beginning of the stasimon the Chorus are lamenting the overthrow of old laws by new, 
587 sy. must be taken as meaning "We, the Erinyes, have our place’. In that case, when we come 
io 526 199, wjz® dadpyerow Blow wire Beoworosuevov alloys, words which have overwhelmingly 
political, not religious, associations, we must either suppose that the sequence of thought makes an 
unheralded transition from supernatural authority to political authority, or else that the words 
are used of supernatural authority and! mean ‘donot approve either of in (im ) world in 
which the gods exercise no authority or of a world in which men’, in Solon's word: beomoriiv 
‘powtperot, ‘are the slaves of the gods'. Neither interpretation is utterly impossible, but neither 
is attractive. If the words are political, the transition is exceedingly abrupt If they are religious, 
the novel conception of life which is not ruled by the gods needs a more explicit introduction, 
and it is pointless for the Chorus to decry a life in which the gods exercise the power of masters and 
to recommend in its place a ‘mean’. ‘The acceptance of the stasimon as concerned from the outset 
with the Areopagus removes these difficulties. +3 deudv will then be-taken by the audience as 
referring to political authority, and the transition to jjr’ dedpyerov xr) is smooth and natural, 

Kranz called this central portion of the stusimon a ‘tragic parabasis'.! ‘This judgment contains 
a measure of truth in so far as the relation between Chorus and audience scems closer here than 
clewhere in ‘Tragedy, not least in the imperatives aivéops (529) und atdeou (539), the latter 
introduced by our A’yw*—the second person of the potential optative with dy has # less personal 
flavour, ef: Soph. 0.C. 1218 ot Gv Tors ~ Tre 113-15 21 «» div,» Wor—and the quasi-imperative 
aiSsyunés ns éorw (549), with which we may compare Alcacus A6, 12 ¥Oy rox dip Sdeyos 7e[veoBen, 
Callinus 1.9 ad nis {03s Yow ~ Tyrt. 8. 3-4, and in prose literature many similar orders and 
exhortations to troops. Yet although the total effect may be compared with a parabasis, the literary 
affinitics of this stasimon are to be sought rather in paraenctic elegy. It is there that we shall find 
the custing of political and moral maxims into the form of an address to an individual, the thythm, 
vocabulary, and sentiments of gg@-t wavri day 79 xpdros Beds dimaoer, EM’ dg 8 edopeds and 
534 Sovceblae vd Olen vines sr trduun, the ‘cngtorm’ of the argument as a: whole (gf Calinus, 
ir. 1), and the illogical drift of mood and picture, e.g, 499 of88 yap Bporoanémay krX —~ 542 mound yp 
Sreoras (of. Solon, fr..1).7 

















IL. Aviena’s Speecst 681-710 
When Apollo and the Chorus have argued their cases, Athena, before the voting of the court, 
addresses to 'Arrexds Aecie (681) exhortation which in part repeats the content of the stasimon, 
Her speech may be divided into three sections, 
Goq-So4,. This court; will enclave for evar... » aid revgrndee fa. il redtale axiae fie 
ever, provided 








airy eodurdv wi)" mnaudvruw wpovs, 
eanais Erippoatin BopBiipes 6° GBup 
Aupimpv junivu odro8" ebpyjaes mordv,” 





The point of wird is: ‘my court will play its part, if the citizens for their part do not..." or ‘unless 
the citizens, on their atom initiative (ie. contrary to what 1 now ordain)... mxaderav is a vox 
nihiti, and T would accept either ‘Thomson's 7+ xuotirra» (the usual word for altering institutions) * 
or Wieseler's 11 xowodrraw (of, Thuc, i. 71. 4, ii. 82, 3; denominal verbs in o6v are abundant 
Aeschylus). T keep the @ of the MSS. and punctuate with F after uous on the grounds that 
Aeschylus more often than not allots one or more complete lines to a gnome at the end ofa 5 

br definate portion of a speach (twenty-four examples out of some wiry in the Onevtel\t aad 
frequently introduces such 1 gnome in asyndeton, e.g. Ag. 1359, Cho, 780," We may compare the 
asyndeton characteristic of lines which are metaphorical or otherwise colourful, e.g. Eun, 253, 
dg. 322. Within the gnome, ¢rppoat is the lowing or pouring of new liquid into, and on top of, the 
liquid which is there already ; its point for the context is that it represents bad new laws added to the 
existing body of law. So in 853-4 obmppéww yrip ryudirepos xpdvoe frat woNlrais rotabe there is an 
image of time accumulating, new time flowing, as it were, on to old time; and in Hat, ix, 38. 2 
Emppeivray 88 rw EMyjeear wat ywondrww wAetvay . .aneBotdevre Maphovten rds 2xBodas 700 KiBaypdivos 
HuAdgas, Adyuw bs émyppdoun of “EMypes alei divi réoan sysdpy wai os doAiuborzo avyvods the point is 
clearly that fresh troops were coming in to swell the numbers of those already there.!® ‘Thus this part 
of Athena's speech mesuis: ‘do not change, by bad new laws, the court which f have instituted’. 

* W, Krana, Staimn, Berlity, 1054, pe 172. * OF Paley and Sidgwick ad lor,, and G, Bromig, De 
4 rating thn phewomenon as unas Tw think Aandi Nair ot ad decyton in, Di Gouge, 





























ing. of tragir outnide Tragedy, we may 1879. pp. 25.599 

foe oi Sos ad ager sox en Aleman 1 Prem Dade in Cn (089) 9-80, 
rf. 59, 56, and vecond person \mperatives in Pindar, offers x different interpretation of the Herododus passage 
Ae ae tnd drain from it diferent conclusion on the post of 
+ GT eanals Eyponien. 
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‘The second part, 696-9, is again introduced in asyndeton, which gives it a favour of Hesiodic 
Yrobijeas, ef, Op. 342-67. ‘The words 


+8 juir Gvapyor pijre Beonorodpervw 
Garots repute Mover Boviets aéBew, 
veal jx) 70 Bewdy mv wdews tw Badedr. 
ris wip SeBaunids ndtv *Bve0s Bpordu; 








follow closely the argument of the Chorus in 517-31. 
‘The third part, 700-6, is extravagant praise of the Arcopagus, ending with the words «iférraw 
dmep Cyenyopss dpalpnpa yijs eallorrapas. 


IM, Tite Pourricar Convent or 490-565 AND 681-710 


“The verbal coincidences between the stasimon and Athena's speech, together with the unique 
character of each of them and the uniqueness of their relation, entitle us to take them together in 
enquiring into their political content. 

(i) The Mean 

Political Language, like the language of ethics, is characterised by the use of ‘value-words' 
which eonvey Hite tthe hearer und He knows the presuppositions and political associations ol 
the speaker, If we hear a man say of « labour dispute, “This demands a just solution’, we do not 
know, until we know more about the man himsilf, what kind of solution’ he would call just. In 
Greek, as in English, ‘just! is a yalue-word, but the Greeks differed from us in three important 
respects: in their approval of the repetition, in poem afier poem and play after play, of passages 
Which, however elaborate and colourful their language, constitute not a philosophi 
but a simple act of religious formality, the acknowledgement that justice is good and injustice by 
in the respeet which men of differing political views attached to law, custom, tradition, and antiquity 
and in the extent (@ which they ageced in treating right behaviour as a mean between extremes, 

Tn consequertce we find that thte wards of Pericles in Thue. ii. 47. 9) 74 Sypedova ded Béos paddura 
od rupavopotuer, ray ve olel dv dpyfh dyrwv dxpuiae xual viv voyaw, and of Lysias ti, (9, describing 
prehistoric Attica as tré wijov Baovlevondovs, remind us of a similar description of a disimilar 
Constitution by Demaratus in Hdt, vii. 104. 4, Exar ydp ode Becrérys nipos. Plato, speaking as 
} critic of democracy, alleges that in a democracy the citizen exults in disobeying, the magistrates 
(Rep. 362d), but, unless the orators gravely mislead us, such exultation would have been ill received 
by a furth-century jury. "Arupyia'™ is the oligarch's description of democracy (e.g: Plato, Rep. 558), 
Baela, with which I take deomoroijcevos Blos to bo synonymous, the democrat’s description of 
oligarchy (e.g. Lys. ii. 56, Thuc. vi, yo. 2); but democrats do not boast of their drapyla, nor do 
ligarchs claim to impose dovdeix, Moos, with the related byt etymologically different concept 
jidéspon, pérpios, is among, the oldest ‘value-words’ in Grock ethics," and what a democrat would 
Call an extreme an oligarch would represent asa mean; thus Megabyxus, arguing for oligarchy in 
Herodotus’s famous Persian debate, treats the dae af a monarch and the Bas of a people as 
the frying-pan and the fire (ii, Br}, and Plato, Lg. 6o3d, 756e, speaks of the authoritarian state 
which he is constituting as. a mean between Persian monarchy and Athenian dentocracy. en 
someone says, as both the Chorus and Athena do, ‘avoid the extremes of anarchy and despotis 
the mean between the two is right’, he is not necessarily speaking at a ‘nioderate democral’ or as 
a member of a centre party’, He is using words which, if we view them from the standpoint of 
archaic Greek morality in general, merely recommend a reflective rather than a violent attitude 
to politics. Neither democrats nor conservatives could eavil at these words; neither could claim 
that Acsciylus was speaking for them and against their opponents. This is not to say that a value= 
Word could not be appmpriated by a political patty and used so frequently by them that it came 
to be associated with them and was avoided by their opponents; this eventually happened to of 
faors, and 1 suspect that it happened toidovs also. For the present Tam interpreting Aeschylus's 
oog in the light of archaic poctry, not late fifth-century. politics; the justification of this choice 
‘will be considered below. 


Jgrant that to Aeschylus dnipyeroc (Gramyoc) los 8 (fs Theognie 435) Solon fr. 16, and in general H. 
is preity wie fnrwhich ou hat to ruler, @f Proewcy Kahlrewter, Dr AMcworye. ei nd tor Arai, Di 
Fenenkel’s nove on lg. 88, whereas to Plato the words Tubingen, 19tt. 

desctibo primarily the behaviour or attitude of a man who 

behaves 2s if he fad no ruler, but 1 do not thine the dis- 

netion is material for tay argument, 
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(ii) New and Old Laws 


In 693-5 Athena appears to be not only prohibiting interference with the court which she 
has established but also generalising this prohibition and giving a warning adding bad laws 
to good. Iv is precisely the general character of the gnome which makes it hard to accept without 
derur the common interpretation that Aeschylus here intends to accept the reform of the Areopagus 
which had already taken place but to issue a warning against going any farther. When we 
Temember that the period was one in:which the laws had been, snd were atll being, changed and 
augmented," the. whole passage has a very reactionary ring; and 1 should find this conclusion 
inescapable but for one curious circumstance, Aristotle, 'A@. x. 25, 2, describes Ephialtes’ reduction 
of the powers of the Areopagns thus: dura nepuiNera 1a éxitera 8° dy fi i ris woArrelas pudany 
‘The word éniferos, ‘attached’ or ‘superimposed’, seems to be first attested in Antiphon the Sophist, 
fr. 44, col, 1 1.25, where the demands of law are described as ériBera vis-a-vis nature. We do not 
know whether this view of the reform represents an historian's construction or the claim actually 
made at the time by the democrats, but I can sce no good reason for rejecting the second possibility. 
Such a claim needed to survive orally for only fifty years at the most; it would then have received 
& new lease of life in the political arguments provoked by the reactionary movements of the late 
fifth century, and its perpetuation thereafter would be ensured by historical and political literature. 
Us truth or falsity is, of course, quite a different question. 

Anyone, of any politcal complexion, may any ‘do not add tad laws to good’. Any Groek 
was predisposed to delind a law which could be given the authority of age: a democrat, as well as 
ive, may invoke tradition when it serves his purpose, as when Cleon and Alcibiades in 
cs, iil. 37. 3 and vi. 18. 7, both in different circumstances and for different reasons, exploit 
the principle wynie dxivjrous xpfolas. A democrat may indeed invoke tradition even in the midst 
of a programme of reform, provided that he can represent his reforms as the restitution of original 
right and—by a process familiar in our own time—represent the most obvious innovations (jury-pay, 
for example) as consequential administrative measures involving no great issues of principle, 
Euripidean tragedy freely attributed contemporary democratic principles to the Athens of the 
herote age, and this anachronism is expressed in its extreme form in the Epitaphios of Lysias, Lest 
we should suppose it a sophiatic phenomenon, we must remember that in Aeschylus’s Supplices the 
Argive king handles the primitive democracy of Argos as cautiously, though with less constitutional 
necessity, as the Euripidean Theseus docs primitive Athens, ‘Thus Athena’s words, so far from 
being a reproach against reform of the Arcopagus or a warning against further reform, may well 
be an adaptation of arguments used by the reformers themselves, 

































(iii) Homicide 


So far, it seems that neither the Ohorus nor Athena have uttered anything that is unambiguously 
partisan. "Yet in the last part of her speech Athena invests the Areopagus with a dignity and power 
which are to our way of thinking inappropriate to a homicide court and seem to transform it into 
the most exalted instrument of the state's authority. Have we here, for the first time, something 
incompatible with acceptance of the democratic reforms? 

We think of murder as a ‘private’ crime and of revolution a8 action on the political plane. 
Although the distinction was made by Greek legal lure, it was alien to Greek political theory. 
The Greck community conceived politics (not always rightly) and practised them (not always 
fraithilly) asm aystert of rivalry between individuals, w Kind af chmpettive laden “Thi fs 
abundantly demonstrated by many political carcers in the fifth and fourth centuries, and it is 
pertinent to recall one imaginary career, that of the defendant in the first ‘Tetralogy of Antiphon. 
This man has incurred suspicion because as an enemy (éxGpds) of the murdered man be has been 
worsted by him in a long battle of ypadaf (a's). One of the raads which had to be travelled by an 
aspirant to political power lay through the courts, and the foundation for the defeat of an opponent 
in the assembly was laid by defeating him before a jury. Consequently, the Greeks did not put 
murder and stasis into separate compartments; they clearly perceived that an authority which 
restrains and punishes homicide is the first step in progress from the life of beasts to the life of a 
human community, and upon the preservation of that authority the continued existence of the 
community ultimately depends. ‘They often speak of jealousy, murder, and stasis in the same 
breath; to Thrasymachus (ff. 1) dudvova is the antithesis alike of private quarrels and public 
sedition ; <f- Democritus fr, 245, ddvos yap ordows dpyiw dzepyiZerui. Ta Demosthenes (xx. 157) 
homicide is the most serious concern of legislation, uddor’ ev dram SicrnoiSacras rots wsjots. Lay 
the same passage Demosthenes speaks of the Areopagus as a special court for a special crime 


fr. Gr, Hid, UM Supplement, Voli," GF Jacoby, i, for cit 
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Isocrates (iv, 39) represents the reference of homicide cases to Athens as the first step out of doapyia 
taken by the primitive Greek world; and their words enable us to Understand the prestige and 
political authority with which Athena in the third part of her speech invests what was to the 
Athenians, democrats and conservatives alike, not only the oldest homicide court in Athens but the 
oldest in the Greek world. 

Tn arguing that the political language of Bumenides: is neutral, and for that very reason 
see with unreserved acceptance of the democratic revolution, 1 have assumed that by 
458 8.0.: 


(a) yeéoos had not yet been. appropriated, if it ever was, by the language of conservatism. 

{b) The theary, which we find expressed in the fourth century, that the restraint of homicide 
is the fundamental principle of society, was already accepted. 

(0) ‘The anachronistic belief in prehistoric democracy was already current. 








Disproof of the first assumption would invalidate my interpretation, and disproof of either 
of the other two would throw some doubt upon it. There is, however, a further political aspect 
consideration of which will make my three assumptions necessary. 


IV. 'Twe Anorve ALLIANCE 


When Orestes first approaches the statue of Athena, he salutes her with a brief prayer for her 
goodwill, a conventional prayer of arrival (235 4yg.).. When the Chorus have caught him up and 
Again besiege him, he invokes Athena more elaborately and more urgently, prefacing the direct 

Wocation with a promise that in recur for her helyy Argos will be her faithful ally for ever; that 
to say, the ally of Athmns, for throughout the play Athena is identified with Athens to a degree 
unparalleled in the case of any other tutelary deity and comparable only with Pindar’s treatment 
Of gponymous nymphs, The promise of an Argive alliance ts twice renewed: ouce at the end of 
‘Apollo's testimony (667 s99.) and again, most fully, in Orestes’ expression of gratitude alter his 
acquit (76247). 

Is it ible to interpret these references as politically neutral? It is true, and natural, that 
the note ofthe play as 4 whole is one of assurance. Athens is fighting the right wars, with the right 
allies, and has the right institutions; given internal harmony, glory awaits her, The differences 
between the end of Eumenides and the prayer for Argos in Supplies 625 x99, are instructive. In 
Supplies the order and relative importance of the prayers are dictated by the dramatic contexts 
here the aversion off war, ndyloy “pns, takes first place (633-4; ef. 663-6), while the aversion of 
stasis receives the briefest mention (661-2), In Bumenides thi f both Athena and the Chorus 
dre deteriined not by the dramatic context but by the political circumstances of 458 mc.; hence 
War is welcomed (Ovpator Zarw mideyos, 864-5), Ares is linked with Zeus as honouring dporjpior Bediv, 
the champion af the Greek gods agai’ the barbarian (918-20), but ass and faction are the danget 
tnost ta be feared (858-66 and especially 976-87)... This is well adapted to a situation in which, 
on the one hand, Aegina was being besleged, the Long Walls were being built, an expeditionary 
force war in Egypt, there had lately been hard fighting in the Megarid, and ‘more trouble was 
imminent in Central Greece, while, on the other hand, Ephialtes had been murdered and (Thue. t. 
107, 4) there was a section of the community willing to enlist Spartan help for the overthrow of 
the democracy, As society depends on the restraint of violence, so survival of the perils of war 
depends on didbeca 

Tn 0 far asa political situation was made the subject of Tragedy at all, propriety demanded 
that it should be treated with optimism and confidence ; it was presumably the conspicuous lack of 
this tone in The Fall of Miletus which got Phrynichus into trouble. Aeschylus neither made nor 
wanted to make Phrynichus's mistake; to this extent Eumenides could be conceived as containing @ 
conventional message of assurance, But the threefold reference to the Argive alliance invites 
Contrast with political actiology elsewhere in ‘Tragedy, e.g. the prophecy of Eurystheus in Eur. 
Yield, 1026 s99. Athena's dictation of an Angive alliance in Eur. Supp, 1183 s9g., the foundation of 
the Attic tribes in Eur. len 1375 194. ¢te. ‘These have their place in the concluding scenes of plays, 
Ss do references to the foundation ofplaces (e.g. Bur. Bl, 1275 599.) and cults (e.g, Eur. 1.7. 1449 497,). 
Ewmenides differs from all of them in introducing the Argive alliance at-so carly a stage in te y 
and in referring to it three times, Seconilly, the alliance was an achievement—or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to call ita gesture—of the democrats, inseparable from their renunciation of the 
Spartan alliance to which the conservative elements in Athens gave their loyalty. The Spartan 

ance was the product of common effort and common suffering in the Persian War; the Argive 

6 Gf Democsins fre. 250, 2353 C. O. Maller, Disarte 5H. Kramer, Quid inlet Sura. in fitter 
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alliance had a distinctly ideological flavour and could be supported by tradition only in so far as 
Argos and Athens alike had suffered at the hands of Cleomenes. A man who resented the perils 
which Athens had incurred in consequence of Sparta’s enmity and one who resented the process 
of democratic reform were blaming the same group for both policies. 

‘Aeschylus broke with tradition in laying the scene of the trilogy in Argos instead of Mycenaes 
he almost certainly broke with tradition in associating the foundation of the Areopagus with the 
story of Orestes.!# [fhe was positively conservative in sentiment, it is difficult to believe that he 
would have written the Oresleia in anything like the form which it actually has. If he was in 

inciple democratic, but mistrustiul of the continuation of democratic reform, he has concealed 
Kis mistrust inspenecrably. 





‘V. Perrcres axp Dever 





Clara Smertenko in 7.11.8, lit (1932), p. 233, pointed out certain analogies between the 
fortunes of Orestes and those of the Alcmaconidae. jer suggestion that Eumenides could not fail 
to remind the audience of Pericles’ family has nov commended itself; but where a play is so heavily 
charged with political implications one cannot dismiss without enquiry the suggestion of one further 
implication. ‘The analogy amounts to this: Orestes by his crime incurred the enmity of the 
Eumenides. Apollo purified him at Delphi and declared him innocent. ‘The Eumenides refused 
to accept either the purification or the declaration, but it was Apollo who was in the end vindicated, 
‘The Alcmaconidae were originally expelled because Megacles incurred the enmity of the Eumenides, 
by slaughtering suppliants at their altar. Despite this, they were highly favoured by Delphi, 
which must mean one of three things: either Delphi did not believe the story about Megacles, or it 
did not rogard the curse as a relevant obstacle to the favour of Apollo, or it purified the Alcmaconidae 
and made an end of the matter. Of these three alternatives, the difficulties inherent in the first 
two ate obvious, and the third is supported by other occasions on which Apollo of Delphi prescribed 
the means by which men might be absolved from offences against other gods, eg. Hd i. 19.2, 
Paus. is. 2. None the les, the validity of the Delphic absolotion was implicitly denied when 
the curse war used by Cleamenes as a pretext for his expulsion of the Alemaconidae and by the 
Spartans in 431 to discredit Pericles. 

‘ow, belore it can be sid that this has any bearing upon the play, we need to know whether 
ar nat the curse wan used as a atic with which (o beat Peviles at thd early stage of his political 
career. Direct evidence is entirely lacking, but the indirect evidence is cogent, First, a8 we saw, 
the curse was invoked both fifty years earlier and thiny years later. Secondly, it is clear that a 
belie in the vengeance ofthe dead and the power ofa cure could be publicly aisumed inthe late 
fiftl century; ef: Antiphon iv, P 8, etc., Andocides i, 130-1, ‘Thirdly, although Aeschylus and 
others found it necessary to believe in the reconciliation of traditional conlicts within the super 
natural, I doubt whether the average man had any difficulty in believing that the Eumenides 
could persecute a family which Apollo had aecepted, Fourthly, it was common. form in_ politics 
to damage a man’s reputation by recalling the misdeeds of his ancestors; of Antiphon, fr. 1, 
At, Eq. 445-9, Iso. xvi passim, 1 do not believe that political loyalty itself determined Aeschylus's 
attitude to Delphi, still less that he had Pericles’ descent in mind™* when he put into the mouth 
of Apollo (657 sg) a view of genetics held by some of the early philosophers; but I do not think 
that it is pastble'to avoid the conchaion that the audience perceived afer reflection tat on this 
issue as on others the implications of the play were in Pericles’ favour. 




















VI. Artecory 


1 have considered the play throughout as representing a strange event in the heroic past, 
involving mortal and immortal persons, and have made no reference to Justice, Sin, Law, Order, 
or ay ofthe other abstractions which are sometimes suppose o be the ‘eal subjects of Acshylean 
tragedy. T confess that I ave Title sympathy with scholars who speak as if a theological theary 
isa proper and adequate subject for tragedy while the murders of « husband and a mother are not. 
No story is so barren that it has no religious or moral implications; the same may be said of many- 
actual events. Since the Greck pocts translated abstractions into the concrete terms of personal 
relations, | prefer to think of Tragedy as being concerned with persons; and T would ex Main, for 
canmple; Atheria's somewhat Tlapieal reason for voting in fayour of Orestes (745069) ly eaying 
that Aeschylus gives her these words because that is what he thinks Athena would have said. 
Similar considerations militate against the suggestion of Sir Richard Livingstone in FHS xlv 
(1925), p. 120, that the play contains political allegory, the reconciliation of the chorus in the last scene 
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resenting, and thus promoting, the reconciliation of the conservatives to the democratic relorms, 

~ scene lacks one essential characteristic of allegory. ‘The participants are not, to a Greek, 
fictions or abstractions, but real gods, and the issue of the conflict between them is itself. a matter 
‘of so high an importance that there is no room for allegory, It is a conflict which mattered on 
more than a purely intellectual plane wo any contemporary of Aeschylus who thought at all seriously 
about religious tradition and practice, Past conflict within the realm of the supernatural was 
guaranteed by tradition.!® Present conflict between deities worshipped in the same community 
And prayed to for the same blessings was to many, if aot intellectually unthinkable, at least 
emotionally insupportable, This problem could be met in several ways, A man could accept 
tradition and plead his own incompetence to pass judgment, he could choose between alternative 
traditions, he could reject tradition as a whole, or he could supplement it, as Aeschylus did, by the 
supposition of points in time at which the traditional supernatural conflicts were resolved. 


VII. Ermwrrum: Eover axp PALLENE 
Orestes calls upon Athena in the familiar etre/etre form of prayer, 292-7: 

EAN etre yeipas &v roracs Averys. 

sf ovhand ‘dud xedpua yexONov mpov, 

jou bp0dv 3} Karnpepi] 38a, 
sous dpiyova', etre ala midica 
Opaais zayobyos ds dviip émeanare’, 
fos. 





Teis not surprising if many editors have seen in these lines reference to the foreign wars of Athens. 
‘The expedition to Egypt was undertaken originally in support of Inaros, ‘king of the Libyans 
adjoining Egypt’ (Thuc. i. 104. 1). The Phlegracan plain was presumably located by Aeschylus, 
fas it was by Herodotus (vii. 129, 1) in the peninsula of Pallene, ie. near Potidea. Potidea was 
a calony of Corinth, and her mother city being at this time at war with Athens, may have been 
giving trouble.” All this looks persuasive at first glance, but 1 am not sure that it survives enquiry. 

T, The Athenian force in Egypt fought in the Delta, not in Libya. Aeschylus certainly drew 
distinction between the two in Supp. 279 39). AiBvoruxais vip MiXav dudepdorrepar yomufiy dove 
real Nethos dy Opeiene rowwtrav driv, Kinpios xupaxrip terra, Herodotus li, 15-17, shows not 
that some Greeks included the Delta in Libya, but that they made it begin with the west bank of 
the Nile and ignored the Delta. 

12, In 293, before we come to the suggestive words (ido dpyjyoven,# the river ‘Triton is specified. 
Herodotus (iv, 180) located this in the far west of Libya. We do not know whether the alternative 
location of Lake Tritonis at Euesperides was known to Aeschylus, and in view of (1) it would 
help us litte itwe did, ‘The Athona of legend was closely associated with Lake Tritonis, as yerePRou 
reminds us, and ¢/. Hat. Le. 

wh. The political flavour of gious dpyyourm is weakened when we recall that Orestes has called 
upon Athena euol podeiv dparyéy (288-9). 

We have no independent evidence of trouble at Potides at this time, and the Phlegracan 
plain’ as being the scene of the victory of the gods over the giants (Pi. ¥. 4. 67), in which Athena 
Took # prominent part (Eur, Jon 988 s9g.), is naturally associated with her. 

In the present state of our knowledge It would be incautious to interpret these lines as anything 
but an invocation of the type which names localities favoured by the god, of: Theoer. i, 123. “The 

ble is not dissimilar to Athena's words on her arrival (397 sq.) “I have come from the 
camander, where territory has becn given to Athens in perpetuity.’ Seven years after the Oresteia 
‘geum earned the commendation of Athens for its conduct in circumstances of which we know 
nothing (SEG. x 13). Seven years, at a distance of over two thousand, does not sound a long 
time, but it is. No doubt the Troad was a scene of actual or potential conflict with Persian forces 
at this time, but that is true of other areas of the Aegean, Conflict with Mytilene over the Troad 
was a phenomenon of the sixth century, not the fifth® 

K. J. Dover. 
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SOLON AND THE MEGARIAN QUESTION 


‘Tue capture of Salamis from Megara in the sixth century 8.0. can safely be said to mark a 
urning-point in Athenian development, Considerations both of economics and defence would 
lead one to expect the island to be & natural bone of contention between the two mainland cities, 
and hence for it to be controlled by the one which was temporarily stronger, The surprising thing 
is that in the early part of the sixth century the stronger should have been Athens, 

We have, it is true, one piece of evidence which suggests that Athenian naval power and 
interests were already considerable in this period. This is the account, in Herodotus, Diogenes, 
and Strabo," of the struggle against Mytilene for Sigeion, a struggle terminated by the arbitration 
of Periander in favour of the Athenians. ‘The cauises and aims of the Athenian venture are a matter 
for speculation, but whether they went as traders, pirates, or settlers, or as all three, their going 
underlines the fact that there were in the Athenian community at the time « number of men who 
had invested their capital and were prepared to risk their lives in a distant naval venture: their 
successful opposition to the forces of Mytilene in its turn suggests that the naval strength at the 
disposal of the Athenians was correspondingly formidable. It is possible that the expedition began 
as a private venture, financed, directed, and executed by a band of interested Athenians without 
any official backing. In view of the position of Sigeion it seems most probable that the venture 
was connected with the flow of trade to and from the Pontus: Sigeion was perhaps the base at which 
friendly ships bound for Attica could find rest and refuge, and trom which other ships coming from 
the straits could be raided with the object of diverting corn cargoes to the home market. Whether 
the returns outweighed the risks would depend infer alia on the price of com in the market where 
they disposed of the cargoes. "The whole venture was very hazardous, nor is it surprising that the 
Athenian hold on Sigcion was short-lived. But the episode is important as illustrating the early 
strength of the shipping interests which made possible the successful Athenian challenge to Megara, 

From what i known of Megarian wealth at home, and of the powerful position she held in 
the north-east trading sphere at this period, it seems clear that the final capture of Salatnis could 
have been accomplished only by a state which was a significant naval power, ‘That Athens had 
considerable naval interests is to be concluded nor only from ihe fact of Athenian success, but also 
from the fact that the people of Athens had felt it. worth their while to press on to the end with this 
apparently long and difficult struggle. If Athens had had no considerable naval interests. to 
consider, she could have satisfied herself with repelling any raids upon the Attic coast, and with 
basing her defensive effort on the city of Athens itself, ‘The occupation of Salamis proves the 
concer of Athenians for safeguarding, or scizing, a sea route; a considerable clement of the Athenian 
population was thus actively engaged in getting a living directly, or indirectly, from the sea‘ from 

fishing, from external trade, or from piracy. 

To face a naval power of Megara's dimensions Athens would have needed more than a fishing 
leet, which itself requires the protection of faster vessels. We must, in fact, assume that there 
Were both warships and merchant ships at the disposal of Athens at this time. Both Aristotle! 
and Herodotus! mention the early existence of the naukraries, apparently charged with the financial 
provision of public requirements, including, in the first instance, ships: but this is not, of course, 
to assume that there was in existence any system of taxation for this purpose. It is much more 
probable that with the growth of Athenian-owned shipping, the owners, who were also the captains, 
would group themselves together for mutual protection against pirates and would divert some of 
their capital into the building of warships to protect their convoys, ‘These ships, to which some 
owners would contribute labour, others snoney, would then be available for the defence of the ¢oast 
of Attica itself and be the forerunners ofthe hith-century Athenian war fleets, "The later develop: 
ment of the Delian confederate fleet would thus be a projection of the same system into 
international field, 

The war for Salamis was most probably fought to make possible the free use to Athenian ships 
of the ports of Southern Attica as well as to open the route to the isthmus of Corinth, Perhaps, 
even with Salamis in enemy hands, Athenian ships, or ships trading with Athenians, hed managed 
to mn into the ports of Southern Attica, and no doubt the attempted molesting of such ships had 
helped to keep the struggle alive. But it is hard to believe that any great volume of trade would 
have regularly passed this dangerous way; and that there was a volume of trade is fairly well 
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substantiated, not only by the Athenian success against Megara (implying the existence of sub- 
stantial naval strength), but also by the career of Solon himself, by Solon's measures affecting 
international trade, and by the distribution of early Attic pottery. 

Archaeological evidenice suggests that it was the first quarter of the sixth century that saw a 
sudden increase in the level of Attic exports to the north-east and to the west. This is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from an analysis of the distribution of Attic Black-Figure ware,* and although 
the distribution of pottery is not in itself a sure index (o the volume of general trade, it is the best 
direct evidence available. In the period which saw the capture of Salamis from Megara, Attic 
pots appear in greatly increased quantities in Greece proper, for the first time in the Black Sea area, 
and for the first time in any quantity in the west. ‘The sudden appearance of Attic pots on Western 
sites which had hitherto shown exclusively Corinthian ware suggests that the pats were taken along 
their usual trade routes by Corinthian shippers. ‘The implied increase in commercial co-operati 
between Athens and Corinth is consistent with Solon’s alteration of the Attic coinage to bring it 
into line with the Corinthian standard, and with the evidence of Periander’s favourable arbitration 
over Sigeian, This increased co-operation is in its turn surely connected with the capture of Salamis. 

Before the occupation of Salamis by Athens the natural way for goods to flow into Attica was 
through the ports of East Attica, especially through the excellent harbour of Prasine. ‘The antiquity 
of the settlement at Prasiae is confirmed by archaeological evidence, including objects dating back 
to Mycenaean times, [1s early importance as @ port is attested by a curious tradition preserved by 
Pausanias* whereby ‘the first-fruits of the Hyperborcans’ were each year transported from Sinope 
to Prasiae, thence to Delos. Prasiae was the port whence, in classical times, the theoric vessel 
sailed armually to Delos for the festival of Apollo, 

‘Among the carly trade routes of Athens probably the most important was that which ran 
from East Attica north-west along the coast of friendly Euboea, then north to Thessaly or Macedonia, 
Grain was the commodity in greatest need in Attica in the first instance, but unless Attica were to 
be dependent on foreign ships (as at first she undoubtedly was), timber had also to be imported 
for the shipyards. A plentiful supply of timber was essential for Greck states anxious to supplement 
their slocls of food fiom abroad" Without ships a statz which wos short of timber would find it 
difficult to import it: but without timber ships could not be built. Moreover, since timber was 
difficult and expensive to transport by land, even in the case of those states which possessed adequate 
local resources, if it was to supply the needs of shipbuilding the timber needed to be sited at a con- 
venient distance either from the ports themselves or else from rivers down which the logs could be 
Hoated to the ports, In the ease of Attica, the local resources were not extensive and were situated 
inconveniently from the point of view of the shipyards, Fortunately for Athens, Thessaly possessed 
both grain, and the fir trees from which ships could be built and the run between Prasiae and 
Pagasae was short, sheltered, and through friendly waters, On geographical grounds, therefore, 
fone would expect Athenian seaborne commerce to have operated within the orbit of Euboean and 
Thessalian trade in the late seventh and early sixth century. It is interesting that one of the scraps 
of information we possess about Athenian external activity in this period relates to Athenian inter- 
vention in the Sacred War against Cirrha: the crusade was conducted within the framework of the 
Amphictyonic league, which was dominated by Thessaly. To an observer in the early sixth century, 
estimating the future development of Attic, it might have seemed probable tht she would continue 
to profit by a moclest exchange of goods with Euboea, Thessaly and Macedonia: that this trade might 
eventually be increased by & higher degree of specialisation in the production of those areas and 
that the importance of the Attic east coast settlements would grow. In actual fact this route was 
to remain important to Attica; but although it was a natural timber route, as a corn route iis 

ities were limited. Euboca and Thessaly both had a grain surplus, and there was x natural 

Posie for trade between Attica and Thestly, since the former could produce a surplus of the olives 
which the latter, for climatic reasons, was unable to produce in any quantity. But the level of 
Thessalian production, being sufficient to produce a perhaps modest but consistent surplus of 
primary goods above the needs of the existing population, provided no incentive to any high degree 
of commercial activity. The surplus meant that there was a gencrous margin for population 
increase within the existing social framework, as contrasted with a naturally poor state fee Attica, 
where an explosive situation could result cither from an increase in population above the economic 
potential of the country or from a fall in productivity, due to soil depletion or the derangement of 
i production, even though the population level remained constant. Thus Thessaly, like 
Rreseriat produced neither the social stirrings of sixth-century Attica nor any extensive com- 
mercial activity, ‘The resulting social pattern was an agrarian state organised on feudal lines, ruled 
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by an aristocracy whose energies were devoted to the maintenance of their privileged position, and 
never experiencing the urgent need to accumulate the capital necessary 10 expand productivity, 
and the trade wherewith to exploit it, nae 

The route from Pagasac was therelore never likely to guarantee a large volume of grain imports 
to Attica, although the Thesalian connesion continued in general to be fostered by Athens through- 
out the fifth century. But it was probably this route which enabled her to overcome the early 
difficulties caused by a shortage of local timber readily available for shipbuilding. ‘Timber needed 
only to be conveyed to home ports, where it could be worked, hence the situation of the ports in 
relation to the city of Athens was of no vital importance, But the rapid expansion of city popula- 
tion! altered the situation, Grain could be obtained in greater quantities, and probably at 
prices, from the Pontus ares: and secondly, since grain isa bulky commodity, it was highly desirable 
to Jand ft as near to the city as possible, rather than transport it by road from Prasiae or Marathon, 
The hazards of the route from Phaleron to the Black Sea were, however, many times greater than 
the route through the Mulian gulf, Other Greck states were strongly entrenched in the Black 
Sea area, controlling their own trading and raiding bases. Only force could prevent the seizure 
of the precious cargo, on the homeward journey, by a vessel of Miletus, Samos, Mytilenc or 
Phoenicia, or by the land-based patrols of Megarian Byzantium and Chalcedon. At the end of 
the journey was the dangerous run by Sala 

It seems clear that few Athenian traders would have cared to risk their ships, and lives, on 
such adventures untess the price of grain in Autica were fantastically high. But this, in sn eminently 
rural community, could eft be a'fable condition of wil, tnce (howe Who momt needed she grat 
i.e. the peasants and the dispossessed, could not afford to buy it on such terms, and the market 
for sale of such an expensive commodity would be almost as incalculable as the risks of the journey. 
Belore Attic trade to the north-cast could he developed on any scale, the inescapable requirements 
would appear to be sufficient naval force t beat off hostile attention, a friendly base in the north. 
eastern area, and the possession or the neatralisation of Salamis, 

Efforts (0 realise the second of these objectives are reflected in the rradition of early Athenian 
attempts on Sigeion. ‘The tirst objective was also a prerequisite of the third. ‘The third meant 

of @ state of war with Megara with the possibility of Cirrha's fate 4» the penalty of 
¢ broad alternatives before the people of Attica were thus to accept the tisk of defying 
Megara abroad as the price of allowing the city ot Athens, and the population of Attica, to develop ; 
for cle to acknowledge Megara's mastery of Salamis, and hence of the sea approaches to South 
Auica, and keep the economy of Attica ny self-sufficient as possible, its primary production being 
supplemented by the modest trade carried through the ports of East Attica. The second alternative 
meant the indefinite retention of a rural economy at a low standard of life, the concentration on 
grain production rather than an the cultivation of the vine or the olive, and a social system in which 
an agrarian. ariitocracy must be prepared for an explosive internal situation, if and when the living 
siandards of the peasants fell below subsistence level, The defects of such policy, apart from the 
practical certainty of iuternal strife, were that it meant concentrating on grain crops, which the 
soil of Attica was poorly fitted uw produce, and neglecting the subsoil crops which she was best 
fitted 10 produce; {w addition, the population factor could not be controlled, and the inexorable 
jvend to population increase would got allow conditions of economic stability; the dilemma before 
Athens was either (o keep its physical wants static or else (0 increase primary production to match 
population increase. But production of cereals could not be dramatically increased : nor would 
population remain static. 

‘There are excellent reasons why the policy of self-sufficiency at home, friendship with Megara 
abroad, was eventually rejected. But in, Attica, until the question was finally solved by the defeat 
of Megéra and the eapture of Salamis, the but had spit the country. Interaally, the interests of 
the majority of the large landowners, who grew @ grain cash crop and hence stood to gain by 
continuing shortages, lay with the policy of friendship Megara: the continuation of their social 
position was abo bound up with the malntenance:of the rural tata quo, - Broadly opposed to this 
policy were those who produced a vine or olive crop for sale abroad, traders and craftsmen whose 
interests lay in breaking the Megarian stranglehold and, above all, the mass. of peasants, when 
increasingly desperate economic straits forced them to realise the practical defects of the situation 
in which they stood. 

‘The details of the social strnggle in Attica and the external struggle with Megara, to which it 
was related, are not well preserved in our authorities, but it seems to have raged with intermittent 
bitterness in the latter part of the seventh, and in the early sixth century. Internally, four episodes 
cm be identified: the attempted snp d'etat of Cylon, the trial of the Alemaconidae, the arbitration 
of Solon, and the seizure of power by Peisistratus. 
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The conspiracy of Cylon was an attempt to seize power in favour of what was presumably, in 
view of its reception, an unpopular cause. By background Cylon was an aristocrat: against his 
Ex. stood the followers of § legacles,* head of the Alomaconid family, which was generally identified 

yy Attic tradition as the champion of radical, never of reactionary, causes, A reasonable supposition 
is that Cylon was the head or, for later tradition, the symbol of those who were prepared to meet 
the social crisis with a resort to violence in the interests of privileged aristocracy. His connexions 
were directly with Megara: his father-in-law was the ruler of Megara; Megarian soldiers were used 
by him in Athens to ack his cwp.* His success could have converted Athens into a puppet state 
of Megara} but he low, de(eatod by the masses wha swarmed ia ftom the Bclda.* Tor falure Of 
Cylon’s attempt and the success of the Alemaconid leaders may thus be interpreted as a set-back 
for Megara,!® In the same period we hear"! of Athenian success externally against Megara and 
the first capture of Salamis, 

The struggle between the followers of Cylon and Megacles continued unabated"* and so did 
the efforts of Megara to regain the lost ground, Solon, already a famous man. (jy 8éfav Eye) 
for his share in the victory at Salamis, is said to have come forward and persuaded the Alemaconi 
to submit themselves to trial for their share in the murder of Cylon's followers. ‘The religious 
scruples which occasioned this persuasion had apparently been dormant for some years and one 
may fairly guess that a change in the political atmosphere was the primary cause of the trial. ‘The 
Alemaeonids, inevitably, were condemned, the family exiled; the pious Athenians dug up the 
bones of the guilty who had since died and threw them outside the borders of Attica, “Thus the 
Attic people ceremoniously disassociated itself from the massacre of Cylon’s followers, and the cause 
championied by the Alemaconidae. The cause of Megarian friendship could be said now to have 
prevailed: at the same time the Megarians recovered Nisaea and Salamis.*® 

“The cause of expansion now seemed lost, and it became a punishable offence even to suggest 
a renewal of the war with Megara. Such a’ measure could of course be due to a feeling, in the 
ruling class, of frustration: common sense suggests that it argues that a. pro-Megarian party was 
firmly in the saddle and was ready co use any repressive measure to keep Megarian support. It was 
about this time that Epimenides of Phaestus was summoned to Athens to give her the benefit of 
his advice, Tradition has preserved one pronouncement of his: on seeing Munychia (the fortress 
‘on the South Attic coast) he is said to have remarked how blind is man to the futtire. For if the 
Athenians could foresee what harm it would do their city they would tear (Munychia) down with 
their teeth.!* ‘The control of Munychia means, in fact, the control of the Peiracus and. to control 
and use the Peiracus implies the control of Salamis. ‘To destroy it with one’s teeth would be a 
difficalt undertaking, but even this would be preferable to allowing its control to pass to. an 
enemy state, 

A goncrous tradition has tried to associate Solon with the eventual recapture of Salamis, in 
defiance of sensible chronology, But in fact the legislation of Solon was carried through at a period 
when the policy of challenging Megara was in eclipse, and the compromises of Solon bear witness 
to the internal repercussions of the external defeat, to the search for self-sufficiency, and the stabilisa- 
tion, as far as possible, of the rural situation, 

Before considering this aspect of Solon’s measures, it should be observed that the tyranny of 
Feigtrans, based, in the first instance, on popular support voincided ance again with the defeat 
of Megarian interests and the recapture of Salamis; an exploit which tradition associated with 
Peisistratus himself, Inveach case, an internal victory for the forces of what might be loosely termed 
‘reaction’ coincided with a victory for the external interests of Megara: a victory for ‘popular’ 
forces, with which the Alemaconid family was identified, was in each ease assoctated with a setback 
for Megara, ‘Thus the interests of the ‘men of the plains’ can be broadly identified with an external 
policy of co-operation with, or subservience to, Megarian interests and no considerable expansion 
hf trade: the interests of the ‘men of the coast” may be associated with a policy of trade expansion, 


we, i ¥06, 5, Solon himself defeated the Megarians, and implies that 
* Herodotus (v.71) preserves a tradition vat action thin was the ocigin of his afluener at Athens: this episode 

ainat Cylon was taken by the leaders of the navkraries, tint therefore be dated according. At the same tine 

it'b tempuing to believe that this isa vague recollection the fal conuest of Salamis by agreement associated 
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which involved challenging Megara and mastering the sea approaches south of Atica; with « 
policy of enpouriging (os cullivanon of she vine ana ete, and tooarmg some tmeaeare Of pelleoal 
power for the representatives of shipowners snd craftsmen, 

‘The internal struggle was complicated by two other factors, "The city population, alth 
not forming a separate pressure group itself, was a powerful influence. The city Jay among the 
best cultivable land and no doubt was the second home of many rich landowners. But as a centre 
of commercial exchange and craft production, the interests of the majority of its population lay 
rather with the expansion of Attic trade. ‘The second complicating factor was the rise of a third 
main pressure group, the ‘men of the bills’. Whether they lived as shepherds, as charcoal burners 
or even, as has been suggested, as miners, they were dependent upon the plain for their staple food, 
and an agricultural criss there would hit them at second hand. As population prested pon the 
capacity of the Land, none would suffer worse than the landless.® ‘The shepherd, who grazes his 
sheep on the hills in summer and autumn, must descend to the plains in winter to graze on the 
fallow. The wool which he produces over and above his own needs must be exchanged with the 
dwellers on the plain for their grain surplus. But the agricultural crisis which had reduced much 
of Attica’s population to serfdom or slavery had wiped out the surpluses? It was then the hillsmen 
above all who required the import of grain to supplement Auica’s poverty, nor is it surprising that 
we find them later in fitful coalition with the men of the coast, never with the plainsmen. ‘To 
men a policy of self-sufliciency, a freezing of the rural pattern which had produced such desperate 
poverty, meant eventual starvation. From the point of view of the hillsmen, staple diet must 
either be produced in sufficient quantities in the plains or else it had to. be introduced from else~ 
where. If the produce of the plains was insufficient and trade could not be increased, all that was 
Jeft for the landless was emigration; as free men or, by sale, as slaves, 

The pressure upon Attica to expand, through commercial activity, was heavy. The chances 
of holding down that pressure, and keeping Attica to the pattern of ant agricul oligarchy, 
winded as the sinth century wore on. But the settlement of Solon should be propery regarded 
as an attempt to maintain the existing economic and social pattern, with whatever minimum. 
concessions were unavoidable. It should above all be noted that the Solonian constitution rationed 
political power solely by the yardstick of primary productivity. Commercial interests and secondary 
producers obtained no recognition in the assessment of qualification for political office, and. this 
recognition of wealth derived from primary production, as the sole qualification, would have 
disqualified Solon himself from any occupation of the office of archon, 

Details of the seisachtheia have been discussed elsewhere. A popular feature of Solon’s 
programme was relief from the injustice of debt slavery, but the effect of his measures was, by freeing 
the serf, to clear unwanted labour off the land; and, by preventing him from pledging his person, 
to keep him off. It is evident that a simple prohibition from mortgaging one’s person would, in 
itself, do no more to decrease the poverty of the land than would the prohibition of hire purchase, 
‘The teri whom the land could no longer support above subsistence evel, must be absorbed ele- 
where: since Solon’s measures included a prohibition on the export of those who had become serfs, 

Fepatriation of ex-serfs and an assisted immigration scheme for erafismen, the conclusion must 
be that redundant labour was to be absorbed in secondary industry. ‘The di 
products in its turn implies an increase in commerce. ‘Thus one side of Solon's measures provided 
encouragement to trading interests. But his measures seem in other respects to tend in the opposite 
direction. ‘The ban on the export of all natural products except oil would limit external trade, 
and unless Athenians were to live on piracy, a limitation of exports must in turn limit the import 
of the goods for which they were to be exchanged.!* 











4 Not all shepherds were landless. In the caxe of grain upon the Lome market could have the effect of 
thore who lived in the plains and simply grazed their depreaing grain prices, unless further eonteols were 
dhcep om the slopes no conflict of interes, a erween applied, and hence of actually discouraging the expansion 
plain and hill, would arie. But the existence of this of grain production. ‘The ft that the ban was a general 
oullicn suggests that the home, a4 well as the Hvelihood one and not specifically w ban on grain export, would 
of many shepherds lay in the hills, Le, that they had 0 suggest that one of its purposes was (0. influence the 
share at ll in that part of Attica best suited to growing pattern of agricultural production in Attica: the effect 
their staple food, alihuugh some agriculture woulll be di the olive industry would be Favourable, an the wine 
Pesible on mountain plots spared by erosion, Tt fs @ industry unfavourable ifthe level of production. was abave 
plauaible sysetion that some of the mountain dwellers the eapucty of the home market to alvorh is output 
‘were descended from illegimate, hence landless, offipring- ‘The effect on the shippers would be, af least temporarily, 
See Aristotle, “AB. aa. 13. 5. unfavourable sinee they would love the geain export 
For a detailed discusion of the ecological backzround at the saine time as Solon’s other measures were 
wee “The Economic Background 10 Solon's Reform 
Clas. Quart vi 2 8 tbid 
+ No doubt the main purpose of the bas was simply 
ta prevent the export of grain badly necded in Attica: it 
fs to be noted thar the consequent throwing of aAitonal 
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tion fell in a period where the war with Megara had reached a stalemate, 
then he can hardly have envisaged a solution to Attica’s cconomic troubles by. way of a dramatic 
expansion of overseas trade, The fact that this was in fact the way in which they were overcome, 
ise, by an increased specialisation of Attic productivity for the export market, may well obscure our 
view of his measures, Actually Solon’s constitutional sewdement broke down into anarchy within 
a few years, and the external situation, in relation to which the internal measures were adopted, 
was transformed by the capture of Salamis, the defeat of Megara, the opening of the sea approaches 
to South Attica, and the capture of a base in the north-east, at Sigeion, These developments, 
which allowed a considerable expansion of Atti¢ overseas commerce, hence an increased specialisa- 
tion of production and a consequent increase in wealth, were subsequent to Solon’s reforms. At 
the time when the latter were carried through the situation did not permit, or promise, such a 
solution, Attica’s troubles could be cured only within the general framework of the home economy, 
with imports a minor palliative. The only solutions apparently available were a redistribution 
of real wealth, so that the poverty should be equally shared; a decrease in population to scale it 
down to the carrying capacity of the land; or an increase in productivity of the commodities which 
Attica most needed, ic. basic foodstuffs, principally cereals. 

The first of these solutions was rejected by Solon, explicitly in his pocms, implicitly in. his 
legislation. “The second was hardly practicable and certainly undesirable: the sile abroad of 
indebted labourers was, of course, a manifestation of this trend in practice, and this, too, was 
rejected as a solution hy Solon, “The increased production of cereals was outwardly’ the ‘most 
attractive, but practically the most difficult of all three. 

At this point it is well to remember that to a country whose wealth is preponderantly drawn 
from primary production, high food prices are to be welcomed, low food prices to be feared, violent 
price fluctuations are co be feared most of all. What had probably completed the ruin of small 
farmers who grew a cereal cash crop was that a process of rising cereal prices, due to increasing 
shortages, had been violently disturbed by sporadic imports of cheaper foreign grain, The eflect 
of foreign competition would be in many cases to induce landowners 10 atop the thankless job of 
growing the cereals to which Attic land was poorly fitted, and turn the land over to olives, which 
Attica could grow in abundance, and which would yield a handsome profit if the oil could be 
marketed overseas, 

In addition, the shortage of grain and the consequent inflation of its price in relation to other 
commodities had probably brought under the plough land quite unsuited to grain production 
(as much of Attic land is unsuited), and the inevitable depletion of soil fertility which would follow 
must have helped to accelerate the agricultural criti. It was natural that such land, clearly 
unsuited to grain, should be turned over to olives, which it could grow well; and it would have 
been folly to try to reverse this process, But if Attica were to be as self-sufficient as possible in basic 
foodstul, it was very desirable, ata time when land was actually being taken out of grain production, 
that whatever land was reasonably suited to grain should continue to produce it, and not follow 
the trend 0 olive or vine culture: furthermore, it was possible that, if sufficient inducement were 
offered, additional good land could be brought under the plough e.g. land used for grazing for the 
rich man’s horses. 

Ifa trend away from cereal production were (o be reversed the first prerequisite was the 
assurance of a high and consistent price for gran in the home market. “This is the background 
against which we should consider Solon’s reform of the weights, measures and coinage, and of the 
qualifications for office fixed by Solon. 

The unit of produce used as a base for assessing qualification was a medimnus of grain and 
a metretes of oil or wine; thus one and a half bushels of grain was, for this purpose, equal to about 
eight and a half gallons of oil or wine, Now it is conceivable that the equalisation for assessment 

did not correspond to a commercial equalisation, and that, in the market, the price of 
2 ‘dey’ tocauute liad no relation to that ofa “wee. If this Js 0, it hard to se8 Solon’s patat in 
accepting them as equal for purposes of political recognition either, and the whole system would be 
based on a calculation inexplicable to us. Tt seems a much more reasonable hypothesis that a 
measure of grain, weighed in the new Solonian measures, was roughly of the same commercial 
value as a new measure of oil or wine, If this is so, both wete approximately equal to a price in 
coin. Now we kniow from Plutarch* that Solon did in fact fix prices of sacrificial offerings, including 
the offering of a measure of grain: the price was one drachma. If we accept the likelihood of a 
commercial equalisation of wet and dry measures, the fact that both the measures and the coins 
were altered make it a plausible hypothesis that they were fixed in accordance with a convenient 
unit of coinage, and the fixing of a drachma as the price for religious purposes, points to, the con- 
clusion that this was the price fixed for market purposes as well. 
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The effect of Solon’s changes was to increase the size of the measures and to lighten the drachma. 
‘The changes sect to be directly connected, if, as scems highly probable, the eflect of reducing the 
sliver content of the drachma was to increase the number of drachmas in circulation, then it could 
be expected that the purchasing power af the drachma would fall, if it covered the same quantity 
of goods and services. Thus if an old measure of earn had been equal to one old drachma, then 
the price, in terms of the new drachma, could be expected to rise above & drachma if the measures 
were unchanged, and assuming that the total quantity of corn offering did not alter, 

It is generally argued that Solon’s main purpose in altering the standard of the drachma was 
fo facilitate trade with states which lay in the trading sphere of Corinth and Euboea, and this 
seems likely enough, But the simultaneous adjustment of the measures suggests that Solon was 
likewise concerned with the exchange value af the drachma in the home market, in particular with 
the price level of primary products, ‘The mines at Laureion could hardly have been yielding hea 
returns at this time, and it is possible that one of Attica’s difficulties had been. that not enou 
money was in circulation (o cover the value of its production, and that a scarcity of money had 
been inhibiting the exchange of goods. In particular the owners of grain surpluses had preferred 
10 export their grain if home consumers could not pay the price they asked, The ban on grain 
export would, in itself, have a deflationary effect, in forcing the farmers to dispose of their grain 
fat a price that the home consumer could pay. The fall in price, in its turn, might well persuade 
farmers to reduce grain acreages and turn the land over to other purposes. ‘To encourage farmers 
to increase rather than decrease grain production, it was highly desirable that grain prices should 
be kept as stable as possible. The fact that more corn would be available in Attica would tend 
to force prices down, in terms of the drachma, at the same time as the lightening of the drachma, 
would tend to force them up: eventually, after some fluctuation, the price might stabilise itself, 
and since corn was still scarce, the price would probably reach a level attractive enough to producers. 
But Attica was living through an agricultural crisis: even a temporary fluctuation might have grave 
effects on the economic and hence on the social and political stability of the state. Since Solon, 
by altering the standard of the drachma, was indirectly affecting the level of prices in Attica, it 
was tempting to go further and plan a series of actual prices to be used in commerce by bringing 
the capacity of the standard measures into line with the new purchasing power of the drachma, 
Le. so that a new drachmna would become the oflicial price of a new micasure of corn, wine or oil. 
In this way a new price level would be found at once and it would gain stability from its official 
origin and recognition. 

‘Solon was apparently a man versed in the ways of business, and presumably aware of the 
relation between rural development and the pricestructure of primary production, He knew that 
prices in Attica must move in response to his own currency reform, amd since it was in his hands 
to fix both the silver content of the drachma (hence the number of drachmas in circulation), and 
also the capacity of the standard measures, ic. the actual prices of basic products in terms of the 
drachma, then it is difficult to believe that he did not attempt to do 0 in accordance with the 
requirements of the economic situation, The Attic market received. at the same time a new 
medimnus, a new metretes, and a new drachma, all fixed and recognised by the state, All three 
Were recognised as of equal value for non-commercial purposes; the probability is that they were 
Mtuatised ‘or commercial purposes also, We kaow ffom Plutarch ‘that Solan fixed prices (or 
sacrificial purposes; it seems equally possible that he fixed them for commercial purposes as well. 

Needless to sy, such prices must have been related to the actual conditions of supply and 
demand, taking into account the effects of the new export regulations, An attempt at violent 
manipulation of prices, even if efficiently policed, would only have encouraged hoarding and driven 
goods on to a black market; but if the price policy were a reasonable one, and not offensive to the 
most influential interests, ic. the grain producers themselves, then it should have been possible to 
maintain a price structure that would be advantageous to Attic development. If the official price 
of corn Were set at one drachma, then even if the available quantity of corn subsequently increased, 
the price might still be maintained by three considerations: by the existence of an officially recogni: 
price; by stepping up the issue of drachmas, as more silver became available, to cover the in 
quantity of goods; or even by actual supervision of the market." ‘The immediate requirement 
was stability for the price of grain, but it was equally important that this price should compare 
favourably with the prices of alternate crops available to farmers, above all, of olives, and. wine. 
‘Thus it is of interest to cxamine the relation between the prices of these and other commodities, 
as they are apparent in Plutarch’s description® of the value set on sacrificial offerings, and also. im 
the fleet mis for office fixed by Solon on the basis of the output of the three basic commodities, 

;xamination reveals how attractive the price of grain was in relation to the other products, 
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For sacrificial purposes one drachma was not only the price of a measute of com, it was also the 
ice of « sheep: an ox, perhaps the most valuable capital investment on the farm, was valued at 
ye drachmas. Plutarch points out that these were sacrificial victims, the choicest specimens, 

many times more valuable than an ordinary animal, thus by Solon a reckoning one and a half 
bushels of grain was equalised in price to two or three sheep: no wonder that the shepherds, whose 
living depended on the level of wool prices, were a dopressed class! At the same time, Plutarch 
remarks on the acute shortage of money in Solon's time, as reflected in the fact that the penalty 
for rape, iin offence in some circumstances meriting the death penalty, was in other cases only 2 
fine of one hundred drachmac. The conclusion following from these ligures is that the price of 
grain was fixed by Solon ata most handyome level from the point of view of the producer. In 
terms of the Attic social struggle the outlook for the ‘men of the plains’ was bright, for the ‘men of 
the coast’ as consumers was poor, as importers it was fair enough. For those who were concemed 
neither with the production nor the importation of grain (the ‘men of the hill’) the outlook was 
grim. In economic terms then, this part of Solon’s reforms could have been expected to increase 
the income of the grain producers without decreasing the income of secondary, ot trading, interests, 
provided that the commodity they imported was grain, and that imports could be kept up. ‘The 
policy might therefore be regarded as one promising political stability, as between plain and coast, 
and represented as a kind of compromise between the two interests. "But it was a compromise at 
the expense of the third group. 

A striking feature of the scheme was the equalisation of price, by capacity, of wine and oil, 
‘Vines will bear in the space of a few years afier planting cuttings: their yield can be heavy on poor 
soil, preparation of wine was simple and wastage small. Olives, on the other hand, require up 
to twenty-five years to come into full bearing with all the consequent risks of losing the tree in the 
interim: there is considerable capital expenditure involved in the pressing pracess, and the oil 
content is relatively small, ‘Thus, on any reckoning, a given quantity of oif should be much more 
valuable than an equal quantity of wine. The equalisation of a medimnus to a metretes was 

nerous to grain at the expense of wine: but the return to the olive grower was extremely low. 

Rofacamive aa phen grow either vines or olives for the Attic market, especially not olives. 

If olives were a crop with a short delay in yield, the result of such a scheme in the absence of 
special concessions in the export market would be for producers to pull out all their olives, over 
and above what was ficeded for the household, But ho one‘ like ly to cut down an olive tree 
because of a temporary slump; olive growers can afford to wait for better times, or rather they 
must wait: for the long delay in yield makes it impracticable to plant or cut down the trees in 
accordance with immediate price movements, ‘The olive crop was in fact the only one of Attica’s 
staple crops which could have been treated in this way without ruining its future development, 

Bat if oil was a depressed commodity in Attic markets, its value abroad was unchanged, thus 
Solon’s action could be expected to discourage the production of wine, stimulate that of cereals, 
and channel the oil crop into the export market, where by reason of its high nutritive and economic 
value per unit of capacity, it could be exchanged for the maximum import of grain that the East 
Attic transport facilities could cope with. In that case, the prohibition of export of all natural 
products except oil, falls into place as the regulation in law of Attica’s overseas trade in accordance 
with the requirement of her internal planning. 

Conclusions may therefore be summarised as follows. The development of the Attic party 
struggle was closely bound up with the development of the struggle with Megara to control the 
sea approaches to the harbours of South Attica, for without the use of those harbours the population 
of the city of Athens could not develop greatly above the feeding capacity provided by the surpluses 
(the cash crops) of the surrounding plains. ‘The interests of the cereal producers on the plains 
therefore favoured the maintenance of the status quo and the restriction of city development along 
the lines of increasing specialisation and secondary production. The interests of those who worked, 
and lived, around the ports, found their livelihood in trading, building and manning ships, and in 
producing for export lay in breaking the Megarian stranglehold. ‘The internal success of each 
party thus coincided with the fortunes of the struggle with Megara, ‘The reforms of Solon were 
carried out at a time when the struggle for Salamis had been practically abandoned, and his 
legislation is accordingly an attempt at stabilising the existing situation by political and economic 
planning, which aimed at settling the social question by the re-establishment by government decree 
of an economy based squarely on rural productivity. The type of commodities to be produced 
Were so to be rexulated as to increase the availability of those commodities most sorely needed in 
Attica, and the international exchange of goods was likewise to be controlled so as to import 
maximum quantity of the goods most urgently needed, and to export solely that commodity which 
Was best fitted lor export by reason of its value in relation to capacity, and the surplus of its output. 
The regulation of production was to be carried out by the establishment of official retail prices for 
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The apparent advantage of Solon's attempted solution was that it avoided the choice between 
exporting population down to carrying capacity, or resisting Megara, so as to increase the supply 
of fodstulls by large-scale imports, The price for his policy was 19 be paid by the home con: 
sumers, especially the wool producers,® and thus the solution implied an aggravation of the social 
probiem along fresh tines. 

But the success or failure of the problem hinged ultimately not on the social implications of 
anew income pattern, but on the ability of Attica to increase grain production, given the incentives 
laid down by Solon. It might be hoped that productivity could be raised by more efficient tech- 
nique and organisation: fragments of Solon’s work reveal that he took the trouble to make specific 
recommendations, to improve farming technique, himself a trader: likewise the seisachtheia should 
haye improved the labour situation by substituting hired for tied labour and ridding the Land of 
serf families who had an historical claim on land, even when their services were uneconomical or 
redundant, Some improvement should have resulted from these measures, but, in the long run, 
the attempt to increase the exploitation. of Attica’s poor top soil by cereal crops was bound not to 
increase ut decreate the jotal yield by depleting the si’ feriity: |The inevitable failure ofthe 
economic plan implied the failure of the social and political organisations as well. Within a few 
years of Solon’s prudent departure from the hostile atmosphere of Athens, the state experienced 
Anarchy: if the Areopagus was to safeguard the constitution, it failed at the first attempt. 

The capture of Salamis forms an epilogue to Salon's reforms. |The complex problem wil 
which he had tried to grapple had now been transformed, if not solved, by ing the rapid 
expansion of Attic trade and hence the concentration on the subsoil crops which Attica was 
equipped to produce: in addition, the exploitation of the Laureion silver mines made possible the 

uick accumulation of capital needed {o expand the shipping industry, ‘The social result was not 
the rural stability of Solon’s plan, but the opening of a period of discord which was to see the decline 
of agrarian interests and the rise of the new economic interests whose political influence was 
eventually to dominate the state, 
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® ‘The Jot of wool producers (nnd craftsmen) would be weighed! by their lowex ax consumers, for expenditure on 
actually improved to the extent that there would be cereale would account for x high percentage of their: 
incrensed demand for their products: the prosperity of budget." Unil production could be expanded, andthe 
‘one section of a community can hardly fail to have some common pool of good and services increased, the share 
beneficial effect on its other members. But the benefit in that pool of woot and secondary prostcery must 
that they would resp as producers would be fur out- dinminiah as the share of grain producers increased. 
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‘Tue editorial introduction to a Greck play will often include a section on the characters, in 
which their various traits are collected into a series of sketches. ‘There may be sketches not onl 
of the main characters but of minor, anonymous personages together with a sort of collective sket 
of the chorus, and they are commonly made without fuss or discussion of critical theory. There 
has, of course, both here and in general books on the tragedians, always been room for differences 
of interpretation : as to whether, for example, Pentheus is moral or prurient. It is round such 
differences that discussion revolves, and the arguments have been heated enough. Why is the 
Aeschylean, ‘Agamemnon made to tread the purple carpet? Professor Thomson suggests that it 
is by reason of Clytemnestra’s irresistible ferninine charm. But since this charm, so far from being 
explicitly attested, is only an inference from three lines of dialogue; since the king has said a litdle 
earlier (in Thomson's own translation) 

Seek not to unman me with effeminate 
Graces and barbarous salaams agape 
In grovelling obeisance at my feet— 


from which any susceptibility to Clyteninestra's charm seems singularly absent; since, moreover, 
he has brought with lim a concubine who fe 
of many chattels the elect flower, 


—one might be tempted to maintain that even if the charm is accepted as a help towards 
interpretation, there must be other reasons also for Agamemnon’s acting as he docs. Very well, 
you may say, modify the sketch to suit your taste, Bur there are a number of places where the 
sketching process runs into serious difficulty. Ruckles occur which cannot be smoothed away. 
When Antigone, near to death, explains that her heroic deed was done for a brother and would 
not have been done for a husband or son, because a brother was irreplaceable and they are not, 
it is @ tight corer for the critic, and Jebb’s reaction is to enclose that in square brackets. 
But thi is nothing to the controversy over the second episode (the Trugrad) in the Ajax, ‘Two 
mediaeval clerks may have argued for seventeen days and nights over the ffequentative of the verb 
to be, but scholars have been debating what is in Ajax’s mind at that point for 127 years and have 
ot yet reached a truce. ‘They come to the tragic figure as to an individual, an independent person 
drawn in the round, and this, I think, is a primary cause of discontent, 

Itis not, however, any one thing, any one kind of difficulty, which throws doubt on belief in 
the persona as an individual. Whilst an individual need not be invariably consistent or rational, 
he is always an entity which can be studied by itself and for its own sake; and the tragic figures 
may be so inconsistent or so irrational that this kind of stady leaves us dissatisfied. But other 
things leave us dissatisfied too. ‘The figure may be incomplete. Butcher, writing on Aristotle, 
had an acute sense of this problem when he concluded that the characters ‘reveal their personality 
not in all its fullness, but to such an extent as the natural course of the action may require’? and 
the common construction put upon this phenomenon is, in effect, that they somehow resemble a 
man firing from behind a tree; you are ‘only a partial view, but knowing that it was a man 
who i the deed, you ecbject to characterology all that you can catch of bm. Again, the figures 
may be too dully repetitive, too much of « muchness, to qualily as individuals; they may seem mere 
embodiments of impersonal ideas; or they may, like Orestes in the Kumenides or Adrastus in 
Euripides Suppliants, be too vague to make much character-impression at all, In a word, the 
concept of individual seems to need modification. 

recourse is to replace the notion of round character by that of flat character or type, 
Flat characters, as E, M. Forster explained in connexion with the English novel, are the mare 
artificial beings. ‘In their purest form they are constructed round a single idea or quality’ ; because 
they are simple and known only from without, we easily lise them when they reappear and 
soon know all there is to know about them.* ‘The usefulness of this type-concept lies close to hand. 
If Pelasgus the conscientious king, Eteocles the courageous chief, Alcestis the self-sacrificing wife, 
and Lycus the sheer villain; have little in them beyond what convention would suggest; if good 
and bad rulers seem to be taken from stock because their attributes repeat themselves almost 
mechanically; if Agamemnon or Chrysothemis or Jason or Xuthus leaves too many blanks, and 
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Hippolycus or Hermione is found too one-sided, to be interpreted as an individual—the rejoinder 
would be, {Just s0, for flar and not round character isthe nature of this person.” All that is con- 
ventional siock and repetitive, all want of full detail in the personality, and all convergence or bias 
of traits towards « central quality of the figure, are in the first instance «accounted for by this 

thesis. Nevertheless, one must hesitate before accepting it. It is a suspicious circumstance that 
no two scholars agree upon how it is to be applied. One will pick out his types very charily— 
a Nurse in Aeschylus, a Guard in Sophocles, a Phrygian Slave in Euripides; another concedes all 
the figures in Aeschylus except Prometheus, fo, and three persons in the Oresteia; another, perhaps, 
all the tragic figures save those of Euripides; another, with Euripides in mind, grants Messenger, 
Herold, Norse td fuihiul old Servant, ‘and toys with the idea of granting the vilaina too, suck as 
Jason, Polymnestor, Menelauts in the Orestes, ancl Lycus; whilst a fifth would evidently resign the 
Peaple of Euripides on mas, for his finding is that they are ‘nicht xaparrfpes, wohl aber rHro' 

f anything at all emerges from this, it is that we cannot make free use of the type-interpretation, 
and by bringing it against the serious tragic figure we soon sec its limitations, There is, in the 
main characters at any rate, little obyious interchangeability. ‘Type is no better, probably worse, 
than the concept of round character in. accounting for elements of the irrational and incongruous. 
Simple and cohering round one or two ideas or cuales, can hardly admit of division and ruckling. 
And it may be questioned whether the most striking features of the tragic figure belong to the same 
order of things as, let us say, the impulsiveness of'a Polemon or the severifas ofa Demea. Menelaus 
in the {phigencia in Aulis is impulsive, but the dominating impression you have of him is of « sharp 
switch of attitude; you know him less through qualities or general ideas than through his curious 
theatrical sllrfae. Merten loves er children and takes vengeance, but she is not exactly a type 
of mother-love plus vindictiveness: the emotion and the deed are dramatic stuff to which we might 
give the name motifs, Creon in the Antigone acts with signal severity, but you cannot say he centres 
round that quality, He embodies, if you like, all the dangerous dry powder of severity concentrated 
in the death-penalty threatened by his edict, but what touches it off is something not of his own 
choosing, the pious and opposed spirit of Antigone, and when he feels his hand forced, nothing 
could less resemble the ingenuous and whole-hearted disgust of Demea than Creon’s sell-bolstering 
indignation, issuing in appeals to the discipline of order, and vexed by a twinge of secret dismay. 
His harshness is only contingent. Considerations like these—of part or role, of dramatic motifs, 
of contingency or destiny, hinder, where they occur, the type-interpretation, Flat character may 
have relevance to the issue, but it seems not 10 be a complete solution. 

Individual and type are two more or less ready-made categories. Some classicists moved on 
to experiment with others, chief among which is the category of symbol. Starting from the safe 

‘ound that Kratos is might, Thanatos death, and Lyssa madness, you might go on to say that the 
Rumenides are likewise the spirits of race-vengeance, that Clytemnestra, when she murders her 
husband, personifies the ancestral curse, that Phacdra represents baneful love and Alvestis the 
supreme wifely doer, and (in the words of Professor Kitto) that Hermione ‘is nothing but Spartan 
arrogance and narrow-minded cruelty’. Cornford, in Thucydides Mothistoricus,® was inclined to 
regard the whole of Aeschylean drama in this light—a view which gained in persuasiveness by bei 
urged within the limits of moderation. Symbolism in the personae of the Prometheus is patent, an 
he found it, though to a less marked degree, in the others generally. ‘The heraic characters’, he 
writes, ‘are still so absteact and symbolic that they are barely distinguishable from the pure abstrac- 
tions of the lyrical world.’ Agamemnon symbolises dps. “If he can be said to have a character 
at all, it consists solely of certain defects which make him liable to Insolence; if he has any circum 
stances, they are only those which prompt him to his besetting passion,’ We are rarely, however, 
asked (0 believe that the plays are stark allegories, and if they are not, the symbolism can be at most 
only a part of the picture. "A main character ean he symbolical in respect of the ‘universal’ clemient 
in his fortunes, but what is he apart from that? ‘The hero should be thought of, says Comford, 
‘atuny given moment as a single state of mind, with no background or margin of individual pes- 
sonulity’, Unless the play is a mere allegory, what then (we have to ask) is he at all given moments 
taken together? 

, Hf we are not yet satisfied, there is the more radical approach worked out by Tycho vou 
Wilamowitz and Howald,? to make some sense of the incongruities, Sophocles, or (for Howald) 
the Greek tragedian, is found to aim consistently ot dramatic effect—aeeks to ensure that each 
scene as cnacted shall produce as powerful an impression as possible upon the spectator, whilst the 
unity of the whole lies not in the layout of the plot or in anything else objective, but in the progression 
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of scenes under developing tension, in their harmonious total effect on yourself as you watch. You 
neither can nor wish to refer back and forward, your attention centres upon the individual scene, 
Which, asit does not need to be organically related (o the rest, gains a dispropartionate independence, 
‘Thus characterisation as we know it is quite inessential. Howald roundly declares that before the 
last quarter of the fifth century there is no such thing for the Greck as unity of the human ethos, 
and that for the older Greek poct unity of character is an absurdity. ‘The tragic figure stands in 
fo need of @ unitary nature; to demand this and « sound, developed psychology i quite wrong the 
so-called incongruitis, here as in the action, are really instances of the dramatists concentration 
on the effectiveness of the individual scene. Persons are characterised only enough tn motivate or 
make intelligible what they have to do, and it is the simation which determines what traits they 
will evince, They are creatures of the situation, or (as I should prefer to call them) chameleons, 
Eteocles, for example, 


‘is different each time, before the maidens of the chorus, as responsible commander-in-chief, 
and again at the moment where he appoints himself to combat with his brother. “These three 
figures may never be seen as one’ 


‘Thus character-analysis i likely to be lost labour; to build up character-aketches, says Howald, is 
lainly grotesque, for all they will yield is Charaktermonstra. The chameleon-view has more recently 
‘en improved and elaborated, for Euripides, by Walter Zrcher,* who perceives that Euripidean 
Personae often require interpretation in terms of a serious psychology. But whilst accepting the 
Medea as in geri a psychological study, he nevertheless maintains that the Medea who plans to 
kill her children for vengeance’s sake, and the Medea who is then forced to kill them willy-nilly or 
almost out of mother-love (to. save them from the Corinthians), dy not cohere with each other. 
Medea is a changeling, and will not add up to a uni 
What point have we reached now? ‘To explain the personae classicists have bren apt to take 
recourse to round character, flat character, symbol, chameleon, and one or two other tidy eategories, 
When interpreting and analysing they have often been too subjective or too tendentious to persuade 
cach other, and collectively they produce a labyrinthine tangle. Two things seem to follow. First, 
that we have not yet got the problem shaken into its right terms. Second, the field of discussion 
no longer remains the exclusive preserve of the elassicist, He once took round character for 
grantel ln the fit fostance: bochuse everyone eae did. “ID he pow Rad that bis assumptions 
fail him, perhaps other critics have had the same experience, and it could do no harm to compare 
notes with them, 
In fact other critics did have the same experience, and not least the Shakespearian critics, 
1 single them out particularly, because classicists have often been tempted to use Shakespearian 
characterisation as a standard of reference, as though here, at any rate, is round character solid 
and tinimpeachable, something you cannot go wrong about. And of course they could claim to 
be in tolerable good company, in the sometime redoubtable company of A. C, Bradley, who believed 
im his heroes as men of flesh and blood and instituted an inquiry (which has since become rather 
notorious) to establish where Hamlet was when his father died, Bradley disliked flat or abstract 
interpretations; ‘L do not dream of suggesting’, he writes, ‘that in any of his dramas Shakespeare 
imagined (wo abstract principles oF passions conilicting, and incorporated them in persons! But 
later critics felt driven to the recourse of type ar symbol, | One may read that Armado ‘is a caricature 
and not a portrait. His features are strained to comprehend the limits of his type!” One may 
read that Troilus and Cressida is an instance of ‘a philosophical argument perlectly bodied into 
try’, with Thersites ‘an extreme personification’ of one of two contrasting views of life, that he 
is ‘cynicism incarnate’.’* One may read that Measure for Measure ‘tends towards allegory or sym- 
bois, and that in it “subella stands for sainted purity, Angelo or pharsaical righteousness, the 
Duke for # psychologically sound and enlightened ethic’, and so on.!* Others had been worried 
by inconsistencies, veiled confusion of motive, and the like, and Bridges’ essay “The Influence of 
the Audience on Shakespeare's Drama’, written in 1907, is pure grist to the chameleon mill. But 
the Shakespearian critics did not attempt to make a stand there, One ought not to erect a theory 
on a fe jation of stumbling-blocks: not only the ruckles, but the whole general texture of the 
characters has to be accounted for. After Stoll, who in the 1930's wrote from out in the wilderness, 
“The plot is not so much a part of them as they are parts of the plot'** the wheel began its travel 
towards full circle, and subsequent movement has been towards modified reinstatement of character, 
on sounder lines. This is.a path which it may be practicable for us to follow, provided the iseue 
has first of all been squarely faced. 
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[As the tragic characterisation has been looked at hitherto, there seems to be no chance of 
regimenting it at all. [emay partake of roundness, flatness, or symbolism or be vexatiously shifting 
and inapprehensible, The tragedian can set in his tragic framework figures as diverse in, their 
conception as Thanatos and Medea. Tn the single figure of Eteocles, Murray can find ‘ctearl 
Studied individual character’, Maria Singer can find ‘above all the type of the courageous leader’, 
and others can find a symbol or chamelcon. In The Cocktail Party (which, though professedly a 
comedy, is at many points informed by the tragic spirit) the person Julia can be metamorphosed 
from one who speaks like this— 

‘The only reason for a cocktail party 
For a gluttonous old woman like me 
Is a really nice tithit— 





to one who speaks like this— 
Protect her from the Voi 
Protect her from the Visions 
Protect her in the Tumult 
Protect her in the Silence. 






In our tems there is morale about what the tragic figure can be, As fur as our categories go it ean 
be anything, or any mixture of things. The fact is that there is something inadequate in the 
categury-ayitem, It is rather like trying to find subject and verb in the sentence "Hence, loathed 
Melancholy! or to decide with which of the official parts of speech the lover ends when murmuring — 


I would rather rest 
‘On my truc love's breast 
“Than any other where. 


'A better course would have been to examine the tragic figure simply as a phenomenon, to go and 
sec what it was like, without taking prefabricated frames and boxes with us. And T suggest that 
an unbiased survey and comparison would convince us of three things, and that any conclusion 
which ignores one or other of them will come to grief, First there is the wide and juxtaposed 
diversity which has just been mentioned : Prometheus talks to To, the Furies to Orestes, the Messenger 
to Creon, Artemis to Hippolytus, Madness to the audience, ’Second, our overwhelming natural 
expectation that most figures should show some continuous identity and some approximation to a 
human nature would be confirmed—we should be overwhelmingly convinced that most of them 
do; and to say that this appears only by accident is surely frivolous. But third, compared with 
independent individuals, the tragic figure is endowed with those intractable ruckles and peculiarities. 
‘They are part of his natare, and you are merely obscuring the latter if you try to explain them 
It is in the light of these three conditions that we should study the tragic charac 
I think we are quite justified in retaining the word ‘character’ provided we are alive to the assump- 
tions and problems which an unconsidered use of it involves. 

The complex of a tragic drama is a trinity of language, character, and action and by action is 
meant both the events and the import of the drama—the particular happenings and their communal 
or ideal significance. Whatever may happen in comedy, in tragedy these three phenomena are 
interdependent or (if the expression is permissible) interconstituted, and none of them can be 
completely abstracted from the others. In so far as there is an order of priority the genesis of the 
aetion tends to precede the genesis of characterisation, which is attuned to it; and the language 
comes third and is attuned to both. But once the play has begun to be created they interact and 
become inextricable; you cannot disentangle them without doing some injustice to one or other, 
or to the play as.a whole. 

‘These principles need more explaining, One of them is the tendency of the action to control 
the main lines of, or project, the characterisation, "The character tends to be an upshot of the thing 
done: tragedians, says Aristotle truly, 74 10 ovurapahupBidvouse Bid ras mpdges,!% And because the 
thing done is not necessarily what some individual did do, but can be anything which the fancy 
invents, 40 the upshot of this deed may not be the same as an individual, This was happenii 
jn all story-making—in the myths before Aeschylus took them up, in the story of the Moor Venice 
before Shakespeare frst read it; but we sometimes lose sight of it in a tragedy, simply because there 
the norm of human grandeur, human evil, human suffering and death, come so nearly and so 
universally home (o us. Suppose a tragedian took up the story of Ixion.." He would find the trait 
of ingratitude explicitly given (ith the core of the action. But this core of action is already vaguely 
projecting certain less straightforward elements of characterisation. Ixion was such that he attempted 
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the bed of the Queen of Heaven: that spirit can be dramatically portrayed, but it means that Ixion 
can never have more than an approximation to naturalness. And Zeus—Zeus had first cleansed 
this treacherous man of murder when no human being would, then later caused him to be bound 
for ever to a wheel of fire. Zeus’ nature is to be fashioned in accordance with these two super- 
human decisions, The action of Othello projects an Lago who embarks on diabolical torment without 
fuflicent provocation or motive—inexplicably; and au Othicllo whose sullesng isto be inconifioa 
At cost of a blindness which is somewhat unreal. These characters are not independent but, 
originally, outgrowths from the dramatic centre. 

The second principle was the interaction of a play's constituents upon each other. Action 
affects character not only initially but continuously. I wonder whether even Michael Henchard, 
the Man of Character (and hero of a nev), did not reccive the desolation of his last resolve from 
the action’s inevitable last climactic surge. That character shapes action needs no illustration 
from modern drama, but it happens also in Greek tragedy—for example in the progress of the 
Philoctetes wo its final impasse, Action calls up language, when Othello stands in the bedchamber, 
sword in hand, and says— 








Have you pray'd tonight, Desdemona? 
Character ealls up language, when Clytemnestra cries out for a man-axe— 

Soi sis dvSpoxpijra méhoxuy abs réxor 1 
But sometimes the words or imagery come first, and help either to shape the character, as when 
Cassandra was— 

ow xpndraw alperov daflos!?— 
or to swell the action to an infinite reach, as in the ery of the Theban chorus— 
lia yoveat Bporcin 38 


And of course many moments of tragedy, and particularly the great moments, are a complete 
interconstitution of all three elements, as when Clytemnestra desires not to be called Aganiemnon's 


wite— 
d wadaids dpyiis dMorup . . . 168" daézaoer'— 
or one of the climaxes in Richard JI— 


For you have but mistook me all this while: 
1 live with bread like you, feel want, 
‘Taste grief, need friends.?° 


It is an effect in which action, character and language cannot be disentangled. 

Of course I do not mean to suggest that character-drawing in the ordinary acceptation is just 
aan ithision—that the tragic character is not developed for its own sake. The dramatist certainly 
trie to visualise his person and round tim out as convincingly as may be. And so we have third 
principle, an elaborating and overlaying of the projection in the cause of verisimilitude, The figure 
Cann Bowever: be act Lae, or he Wotle focSit has: power, the power wich has by beste te 
and of the action, a fertile compromise between its elementary projection and round character, 
He is to the drama much what a front or side elevation is to a building, basically a resultant of its 
structure, Elevations can acquire a measure of independence, and we can study them as entities 
and compare them with one another, but it will spoil she study if we forget what they really are 
So when we use our categories we must subordinate them to this idea. If, for example, a trapi 
figure symbolises, he docs so through the import of the action, It is the dementing of Heracles 
{and that is part of the action) which shapes the person Lyssa, and if Jaeger was tight in declaring 
that Oedipus was ‘suffering humanity ified’,® Oedipus could be thus symbolical because 
hhe came out of the view of life which that play’s action embodind. 

If the characterisation works on this basis some of the problems which have proved vexatious 
in the past may admit of solution, because obscurity in tragic character no longer requires the same 
iad Of explanation nx obscurity in na individual,” The fatcr Iphigencia i what thes by reson 
of two peculiarities: first, a dramatic action cheapened below the tragic level towards mere 
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theatricality, and second, an inadequate overlaying of the character-framo which belonged to that 
cheapened action, And now what of the Trugrede? Ajax makes as strong an impression as any 
figure in Sophocles, and it could hardly be so strong if it were not in essentials a clear one, Here 
is not some vague enigma bat a nature as direct and powerful as the drama itself. But if there 
is any passage in which it stirs us more deeply than elsewhere it is in this very speech: all con- 
siderations of reason, motive and character notwithstanding, these famous lines surely sound the 
note of his full status as a tragic hero. Now the one thing which criticism may be said to have 
sstablished about this episode is that Sophocles designed it primarily for the sake of the action. 
The need for the friends of Ajax to be misled, the moving irony of illusory hope before disaster, 
and above all the mighty law of yielding, which the death of Ajix is going so poignantly both 10 
confirm and to resist—all these are coincident features of the action and can be observed making 
the speech what it is, shaping the attitude of Ajax from the dramatic epicentre, How ean these 
three points—the clear-cut impression, the clinching of it in the Trugrede, and the true home of the 
latter in the action—be reconciled? ‘Only by accepting Ajax's character as the front-elevation of 
the drama, When therefore a present-day scholar remarks? that it has never been satisfactorily 
explained why Ajax makes this speech, it seems tn me that this means no more than that it has 
never been satisfactorily proved that Ajax is an individual. 

‘That is the groundwork. It remains to adumbrate certain peculiar influences upon the Greek 












tragedians’ technique. 
First, characterisation in these plays is pioneer work. Profestor Page in his book on the Odys 





remarks of herves in epic that ‘their thoughts will be (for the most part) expressed in language whicl 
is traditional and typical, not specially designed for a given person in a given place'.* “But tragedy 
had to design the utterance of a given persona in a given place without prefabricated blocks of tradi- 
tional language and thought. Naturally some of the results are primitive. The idea of the 
characterising process hardly comes home at first, though progress in the fifth century is swift, 
Danaus and Pelasgus arc hardly realised enough to ‘live’ the relatively simple drama for which 
they exist,# but by the time of the Philocteer the poet has developed Neoptolemus far enough to 
speak of the sous which be inherits from Achilles and to let it pull of itself upon the development 
of the play, ‘There were uncertainties about the shape of a tragic action, and these took their toll, 
Besides the Aphigeneta in Aulis there are several somewhat episodic plays, such as the Zroades and 
Phomnssae, where the characters, through lack of a developing fortune, are stiff and unarticulated 
and therefore of less interest. Where the action did provide a good basis of character, the overlay 
was still noticeably meagre, In consequence, when you try to understand a character you breal 
through into the action too suddenly and abruptly, ‘Neither in bal times’, exclaims Eteocles, ‘nor 
sen alls well may I live in the company ofthe female ex," He speats like a misogynist, but 
you cannot investigate him as such; the poet makes him say this merely because two formative 
strands of action—namely, responsibility for defence in the rules, and shrill demoralising panic in 
the women—cross each other at that point, Hegio in Plautus spoke much less by contingency of 
the moment when he justified harsh pronouncement of his own with the words— 











neminis 
miserere certum est, quia mei miseret neminem.** 


On the other hand, this spareness is often unstrained, self-respecting, and dignified. ‘The charac- 
terisation can accomplish what it aims at, and here and there it achieves master-touches which a 
more sophisticated age would have missed, When Euripides bespeaks sympathy for Pentheus at 
the end of the Bacckae, he dors so less by inventing, by calling up virtues hitherto undisclosed, than 
by presenting the old character from a different viewpoint, ‘Who wrongs you, who treats you 
disrespectfully, grandfather? (we learn that he had been wont to ask Cadinus)— 


Ay! cbs woddlw dv dbuwodurd oe, 


The effect is one of unexpected subtlety. 

So much for pioneering. Another feature is the special tie between tragedy and epic. A 
number of the epic heroes have fixed characteristics which the tragedian knows before he begins 
to dramatise at all and which he does not feel ut Hberty to cancel, “They belong inallenably to the 
name, and recur in drama to this day—the warlike impetuous Ajax, for example, in the play on 
the Trojan War by Girandoux. The most noted case is Odysteus, who has in fact Ied a life 
of his own all down the history of literature. ‘The importance of these pre-existent characters 
can, however, be exaggerated. “Drama which is willing to borrow them perfunctorily, as perhaps 
the Rhesus dors, is scen to be less serious and compelling, less significantly tragic. ‘The serious 
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tragedian still looks first to his action and conforms the character in the act of borrowing. Or how 
should we account for the contrasting versions of Odysscus in the Ajax and the Philoctetes, and of 
‘Teiresias in the Oadifus Tyrannus and the Bache? And the Acschylean Agamemnon is designed 
for his play, if'anyone ever was. 

Ona different plane, we must consider the effect of the tragic origins, It is thence, of 
course, that conventions stich as the mask derive, and the poet was certainly cramped by these. 
He was not, however, as cramped as one might suppose, for in all forms of art the conventions can 
be made more or lest vital at will, according to the spirit to be communicated. We have to ask 
how far tragic origins allccted the spirit itself, Here we are in a notoriously controversial field, 
and I would not do more than suggest that the idea of functionaries in a rite may have been present, 
occasionally and dimly, to the poet's mind, If it was, this like other things would make him see 
his figures more as elements in a pattern, from a more external and fatalistic, and therefore less 
individualising viewpoint, than otherwise. Gilbert Murray wrote of characters in the Bacchae, 
“One might just as well call them—the God, the Young King, the Old King, the Prophet'2? That 
is.an exaggeration, but the personal qualities of those men may very well be partly tied to their 
rimal meaning, and this is one of the reasons why they are s6 different in eel" trom, say, the 
Characters of Theophrastus. Most worth scrutiny is the effect on the tragic hero. The cynosure 
in the rite suffered, then triumphed, and the work of his suffering and triumph mattered more than 
his own attitude to them. Remotely, this may help to explain why Orestes in the Eumenides in 
himself a somewhat externally presented hero: his character is largely indifferent to the matter in 
hand, And perhaps, though in a still more remote way, the ritual notion of the victim rising to 
ultimate triumph colours the porrayal of Oedipus in the two plays by Sophocles. 

Besides what derives from origins, numerous other elements in Grock religion dissever the 
personae from character as later understood, In Shakespearian tragedy the moral order of the 
universe does not arbitrarily dishevel the workings of the mind, There is still the sense of choice, 
of guilt as responsibility for choice made, and of proceeding to action with open eyes in the light 
of circumstance, But the Greek divine order, at any rate for dramatic. pun jolently tumpers 
with the mind and its choices. If you are inclined to Hers the dacmon will decisively participate; 
it will spring upon your head or enclose you in a net which even the nimblest foot cannot overleap. 
Guilt may be an external piagua which gives a sense of defilement without a sense of sin. Ocdipus's 
guilt is like that. And again you may move on the path of dq, really or symbolically, without 
being able to give full account of yourself: why did Agamemnon yield and tread the purple carpet, 
and what exactly could he think the gesture meant? 

Secular habits of thought and speech have likewise their bearing. There have been occasions 
in the history of drama, for example during the Renaissance, when the astociation between drama 
and rhetoric was more formal and academic than it was in Greek tragedy, In an Athens where 
politics, litigation and all forms of serious inquiry depended so much on putting and hearing the 
spoken case, it seemed rather a natural requirement of the situation than a matter of scholastic rule 
for the personae thus to argue the dramatic issue, Such debates were ofa dv yévocro, Tt has been 
observed that the typical Shakespearian device of half-concealing, half-disclosing falsity or unsure- 
ness behind an impressive verbal facade is anticipated by Aeschylus and Sophocles—in the fulsome 
imagery of Clytemmestra welcoming Agamemnon or the pompous why and wherefore of Creon 
presenting his decree. This is finely done, but often, particularly in Euripides, wo find that the 
specch-making hampers rather than helps the characterisation, Apart from crudities of technique 
such as blinking the limitations of logic, relying on deduction from questionable generalisations, 
and confusing mere word-play with points of substance, the personality of speakers repeatedly. 
sulfers from a restriction of attitude—the preference far simple black and white, the undervaluing, 
Of ineety and compromise, and above all the conventional analysis of crime and paision ia termes 
of the mere ‘understancling’, If rhetorical speeches in Beaumont and Fletcher are primarily 
emotional,?* in Euripides the engagement of the feelings and the self are largely set aside while the 
(ase ie pul! setieas Medea, or the switch ror Xuthur’ beanstarcato the detached and anemic 
exposition of Ton (Jon 582 ff). Tt was in fact the playwright's absorption in the case and detach- 
ment from the personality which, at an extreme, made possible the occasional discussion of topics 
alien to the action 

‘These externalising influences, however, are weakening as time goes on, and are being counter- 
acted by advance in psychology. Thinkers are beginning to conceive of impulse and motive as 
things which may come from within, When Menelaus in the [phigenia in Aulis is asked why he has 
been poking into Agamemnon’s affairs, Euripides furnishes him with the answer— 


re 13 BatdeaBa pi éweitet® 


7G. Murray, Euripides and his gy, p. 119. * Of. B. M. Waith, The Patter of Teagicomedy in Beaw- 
fe saadtiaan ere 8 1A. 930, 
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To recognise impulse and motive. as psychological matters is the first 
introspection, and with that aro opened ta the tragedian the great new 
mind—of a play whose action lies as much in the soul as in outward vicissitudes. Study of the 
tnnenlehen was carried farthest in the Medea, but how exceptional the realistic psychology of this 
play is can be seen by comparing Medea with Pelasgus or Prometheus, or with the little sketch of 
E conflict in Neoptolemus at the opening of the Philacites9 Sophocles was in any case too attached 
to the heroic code of behiaviour (which was largely a bequest {rom epic) to have been able to portray 
a Medea. And Euripides often falls short, of Sophocles as of much modern drama, in the matter of 
relating mentil phases to the unitary ethos. Given a dramatic situation, he could visualise the 
mental operations it might induce—the Hippolytus-ixation in Phaedra, the conflict in Medea— 
but a play like the Zon makes us feel that he might have gone farther than he did towards the por- 
trayal of one continuing mind in a character. ‘The insight is there, but it is fitiul; and tragedy 
went into decline too soon for the human approximation which we find in the persona to be psycho 
logically elaborated as a whole. 

Tn this brief discussion I have attempted thece things: first, to examine some common approaches 
to the subject and point out difficulties; second, to indicate what seems the right starting-point, 
namely, to ste characterisation as something within the drama, as taking its rise in the action? 
and third, to touch pon a number af factors which affect the technique of the Greek and 
Which, subject to underlying resemblances, distinguish his people from those depicted by the 
playwrights of other times. From all this there results a picture which is very far from neat and 
Schematic, Yet satisfying as {t might be to one’s detective propensities and one’s sense of form to 
say, ‘Here was a cunning encipherment, but—open sesame—here is the key to it’, we probably get 
farther by resisting the temptation to isolate and schematise. We have to remember the whole 
context and multiplicity of circumstance and give, in that light, our best judgment on how these 
characters came to be, 

C. Garton. 
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* T do not compare here the in the Antigone feres with ordinary peychology: it isa piece of subdued, 
{ong-a0) whieh febb brackeied. Ht belongs so that pint dreamy sylogizing which before long Bily wives place 10 
before the climax where dramatic technique always inter- lyric. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SOME POEMS OF ALKAIOS AND SAPPHO 


‘Tue authority of Mr, Lobel and of Professor Page on all that concerns the Greek lyric poets 
is s0_ great, and we owe them so much, that their opinions and suggestions, especially when they 
are in agreement, may often, and not'unreasonably, be taken at once for truth, Nevertheless, 
1 think some of these opinions to be mistaken, especially in interpretation, and I am $0 bold as 10 
express my doubts. 


I. ALKAos 


1, Piltakos. 11 is favourite occupation of scholars to pass laws and regulations for the conduct 
of ancient Grecks, in all their activities but especially for society, as for the proper behaviour of 
young ladies or the nice observance of class distinctions—this latter the especial tavourite of English 
men and Prussians. ‘Thus Sir Mautice Bowra allays our anxious fears for Sappho in her exile 
by assuring us that she went to Sicily “with her family" (Greek Lyric Poetry, 155); Wilamowitz made 
his wellnown pronouncement, “Naiy ist vollends sich ‘Perikles,in mensciichem verkehr mit 
Pheidias zu denken, der gesellschafilich und nach seiner bildung (cinen hexameter konnte er nicht 
machen) ein Bavavos war und blieb” (dr. u. Ath. il. too; L wonder whether Kimon could compose 
hexameters?); and it is interesting to observe how, in his edition of Menander's Epitrepontes, alter 
many warning notes on the proper behaviour of free men and slaves to cach other, he is reduced 
to silence in the scene between Pamphile (‘eine vornchme Frau") and Habrotonon (pias Pamphile 
‘would recognise for what she is by her dress), in which each addresses the other at first, respectfully, 
yivas, and later, affectionately, didrdry. So in his turn Professor Page on the high birth of Pittakos 
(S. and A., 169): he “associated on equal terms with men of noble family in Mytilene; he must 
therefore have been himself of high rank and respect. ‘The common opinion that he was ‘plebeian’, 
and all that follows from that opinion, must be abandoned, ‘The significance of the words 
eriipvuper and ray eraipu (in 129 (Gt), 14, 16) is clear enough: a party of noblemen formed a 
society, éruwpela, sworn to achieve the overthrow of the rulers of Mytilene, It is incredible that 
a ‘plebeian’ would have been admitted to join that socicty or to take that oath”? Page combines 
this with a belief that Pittakos’ futher was a Thracian, nobly born of course, but « barbarian for 
all that, married to a noble lady of Mytilene. ‘The evidence for the Thracian father is Diogenes 
Laertios, Souidas, and their like,* and is about as trustworthy as the evidence that Hyperbolos of 
Athens was a slave and his father'not Greck,.-‘The evidence from Allkains is as follows: (0) 72 (D4) 
(Page, 171), the poem which, after the description of a long and heavy drinking bout, goes on: 














09 Bi) reatras exypepsvan dems 
rriv Béfay ofav dvBpes chevdepor 
elon dovres dx roxrjeov ; 


Pages lary ight, that sor» dip of the previous stanza cannot be, he same, ma as he 
who is addressed od 3% in this one, and that the poem was at least as much about Pittakos’ mother 
(if'ad is Pittakos, which is not quite certain, but highly probable) at about “that man’, and she 
therefore had been the subject (of abuso) in carlicr stanzas; but, as clearly, wrong it supposing 
that xfvor is her Heeband and Pittakos’ father. (True, xjvor drank unmixed wine in great 

juantities, and that is what Thracians were said to do; but not only Thracians.)* No one writes, 
TVour father was'a:bad man and a drunkard; that t Use sort of wotean your mother weltely aia 
be fur father who is «vos, and the whole poem, or the whole of this part of a yet longer poem, 





* References are to Lobel and Page, Pocaram Lasbienon The Greeks know that a sovercign’s tot was not always 
Fragmenta (‘L-P"), to Lobel's earlier editions of Sappho either easy or happy. 
Alkaios (2). and ‘ay,), and to Page, Sappho and — * See Page, 170, 11.8. He even thinks that the state- 
Acar (Onfod (058) (Page talon" fair ng’ 
Tee gM Segre fellsong, da wéla dia, (2 = wpreme magirate) in Myilone deserves repost, 
ie, prog Mehr Bamlelom, afer anda the same ti i 


“ ‘grind’ may be metaphor for oppressive exaction of known in Thrace in later times—Thuc. iv. 107. 
lala and penalties (ile ur dMones pothas, AXdovar BF rib 84 xibu autiveax’ & x@unm, v. to of the, poem, 
Jered). Perhaps; but hardly in this'song. Tt meant is not in effect different froas 4 8" Ardpa tiv éépar Rous! 
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will have been about Pittakos’ mother and her ancestry (or, if about (iis father, then with a very 
different meaning; below, p. 257,.0 7): 
(6) 6 (AG) (Page, 182). 13-14: 
real je) woreuoydoeer [dvarfpla? 
Todas rdryas ys Bra wefipdrons® 
(6) 130 (Ga) (Page, 198). 20-21 : 
8 adrap Kal adrepoy miiryp 
xayy{dyipa’ Eyorres wedi ruvbiww 
rily [d]Madondxun oAirav, 
Sfp’ dled cosruw dredsfhapas. 
(d) 70 (Diz) (Page, 235). 6: 
‘ives 5¢ -nadifas "Arpetba [ 
Banréras mélw ds nat x84 Mupathen. 


(¢) 348 (Z24) (Page, 239): 
dv naxomazpiba 


Dirraxor wéhos ras dybhw kal Bapwbalyovos 
eordaavro ripavvov je’ ératverres dé Mees. 


(/) 296 (P) (Page, 209, 1. 0): 

This iy desperately difficult; but Page suggests a political interpretation: “the city is lost, 
the best men are dead, and no effort can now prosper; butas for the man who has thus subdued 
the noble to the base, he deserves laying’. For my argument the important words are }be 
rloe wéxofvow, the meaning of which is reasonably certain, if a political meaning for the 
poem is correct. 


In his discussion of the political events in Mytilene between ¢. 605 and 590 8.6. (pp. 171-7), 
Sige hax pooch: ts say that i Wide; pecially What the wie of feuce mare than ears Ei Alksi Oey 
not prove that democratic ideas were at all involved in the struggle for power (Sparta had a S40 
with ultimate authority), But he goes far beyond the evidence when he asserts that only certain 
noble families, grouped in érupeia, and certain individuals from among those families, were 
concerned in it—the former endeavouring to maintain the oligarchic constitution (which had been 
established when the exclusive privileges of ane family, the Penthilidai, had been broken), and 
the individuals each striving for his own personal power, Pittakos being exceptional only in so fiur 
a4, after obtaining power, lie used it with more honesty and intelligence than had been expected ; 
and that therefore the mass of the citizens, including those who, in contemporary Athens, would 
have been called Sevytras as well as Gres, had no concern with the sfasis at all, except now and 
then, doubiless, as innocent victims, All that we dna of Pittakos himself s that he commanded the 
Mytilencans int the war against Athens for Sigeion, in which Alkaios, almost certainly as a young 
man, sorved;* and that he worked with Alkaios and his éraipa: for the overthrow of one ‘tyrant’, 
‘Myrsilos; then quarrelled with him, presumably over the way the aristocrats conducted. affairs 
afier the overthrow of Myrsilos. He was doubtless not of the humbiest birth; he made himself 
els riiw doaray in the literal sense, ‘influential’, ‘powerful’; he marricd into’ the house of the 
Penthilidai; but there isno evidence that he was from the narrow circle of noble families who would 
call themselves eimarpiéas. ‘The evidence of Alkaios that he was nat from this circle amounts of 
course to very little: it is abuse, and when he calls Pittakos xaxonerpidas and the son of a Thracian 
(if he did; but it is most likely that this story: comes from him) he probably means what Old Comedy: 
means about its contemporaries, ‘he is really the son of a slave; his reputed father is not his real 


* Inv. 10 Tpdsnon vip perl 




















Page mentions the Hrnoforparor aly) ups Mvrcbyeuliw, x.x.A.. and the last, 
common mupplement difiver, Without commient. 1 find Diveine yiée rev oftw féero Gz “Abymuioun, For ofr 
this difficult, The diminutive form i not found, appar- is the arbitration award of Periandros, wfter the wars in 
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ithimielf; but in that ease, in the first use of the word, the suppose so when we have hean! just above that (t yeas 
literal or the derisive meaning of the diminutive will have Pestistrates who had won the place from Mytilene by the 
been intended, and fele by all hearers. sword, We may casily suppose that Athens had lost it 
*'r wish I could believe that Page had solved the — again some time after the arbiteation ; but Hero\lotae docs 
of 
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reviving old memories or have attacked Pittakos at the 
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father!.? But his words Zadwy tovres die rorejuw 72 (D14), falas rdxnas 6 (AG), recall the Leipsydrion 
skolion, just as 78 xaxozarplav and gordaarre ripavov 348 (Z24) recall the song of Harmodios 


and Aristogeiton. More important, dy’ éraiverres déMecs 348 (Z24) and nfoda wicoins 296 (P2) 
remind one at once of Solon and his poems, and not only'of him, but of Theognis, Solon was 


a contemporary of Pittakos and Alkaios; there was undoubtedly a democratic movernent, that is, 
one of the many, the poor, against the few rich, in Athens; and Solon led it and guided it. There 
had been, a generation earlier, quarrels in Athens between eupatrid families, and between the 
eupatrids in general and individuals amongst them, just as in Mytilene. There is no reason, as 
such, therefore, to suppose that there could not have been a democratic movement in Mytiene 
also not unlike that in Athens. Pittakos in later times had the same sort of reputation as a statesman 
that Solon had; the difference is that we cannot check it, as we can Solon’s, by his own writings. 
He was probably divjp raw dora, uéoos noMrns, like Aristogeiton (Thuc. vi. 54. 2).* 
2. Thetis and Helen. Two poems of Alkaios about Helen have survived, partially: the one 

263 (Nr: Page, 275) simple and direct, in the lyrical narrative style shown also in 28 (Quy, Ajax 
and Kassandra: Page, 283), and the small fragment, 44 (Biz, Thetis and Achilles: Page, 281), 
the style which was later to be so superbly developed by the Greek poets,’ The other is very 
different, 42 (Bro: Page, 278), the comparison of Helen and Thetis: 

ds Myos, ndxuw dys dover’ Eppww 

Tleppdjion wak wate| mor", “Qdes", fABew 

be wile rinpov, x[pe 8° Geos Zeis 

“Diov Tpav, 

08 readkrav AlaxiBails dyavos 

‘ivras é ydpov wir [apas kadtoones 
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&5 Boyor Xéppaos » Afvae BY yas: 
Gana waplérow ~ gudilras 8° Zane 
Tiipeos wat Nopetbcw dptarefas, 

658" evlauroy 

athe péivnr" adjuiéan [dpioro 

BMBiow Eavbav eMirp|pa mahuw, 

of 8 deride” dus! "BlAdvos Dpsiyes re 
nal ahs abrir. 

(The supplements are those adopted by Page, some being his own suggestions, notably 
fade, v. 10, “Dror, v. 2, = ob "Eleva... He translates §diday ‘bay’; surely ‘chestnut’? dépiovop 
is nat very happy, after éploms.) 

+ [have suggested above that in 14) xifror os 
ja noc Puusber fates, but hie saher tater, 
however, I am right here about the origin of the report 
that he had a ‘Thracina for father, then wiftos ryp tay 
be thir Thracian alo ithe wrt Of wovunh yous het 
was; she had a drunken ‘Thracian servant for lover, and 


recorded. This seems to me a better argument than 
Hignett’s that “puch » bold experiment seems alien to the 
‘cautious conservative temperament of Solon’ (p98); the 
Shatin was’ a much ‘Baldor meanre’ GF Govot 
noblemen do pot ike ‘confiscation. t's further 
suggestion that, though not yet enfranchised (ji. this 











‘you are his won’, sense), many dhe, in the troubled times afier Solon’s 
* Tt his been doubted by many whether Solon enfran- legislation, snanaged to altend meetings of ihe ektledia 

chised the Meter with consequent membership of the without any juitibration, cannot be disproved: but it 

tiiklesia (see the discusion in Hignett, ih, Const, ce. iv looks like the kind of guess that it is idle to make. 

andy). [think that he did, What made the difference, * In wv. 4-6, of 283 

in the citizen-body, between Athens and some other 

states, 2 and Thessaly permanentiy and Argos Tyotn 9 [0}2" Ble 

intermittently, was that in Athera all the ‘autochthones’ anprircion Sler\vardta ‘m1 a{rvor 

were full citizens; int Argos, for example, when a Kacavo vi, 


‘democracy’ was established, ax after Sepeia, it was done 
by the enfranchisement of those who were called replanos 
Wy the iced, ae tose yt enema Ge A. 
Diamantopoulos' in this , abiove, py 223 
dnd dag) This Kind of change dd rt occur ho Aiken 


Page expresses a slight preference (or i dndpor over 
22" Gods because “it has the comiderable merit” of aot 
requiring emendation {to gerrandeas, as well as to the 
easier Tpotio), and it has no its, except that 





after Solon (not even, perhaps, in 411 mc: sce de Ste. 
Croix, Histiria, v, (1056). 1-28); the difference is 30 
important, 40 fundamental, that the tradition ascribing 
it to Solon is likely to be sound, and should be trusted. 
Te is tore likely than not shat if PeSistratos bad thus 
‘changed the basis of the citizenship, it would have been 








64 with the genitive is lee commonly used with 
hiseobu. \ graver objection s that a Greek, describiog 
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not by the object of fis passion, by: Aphrodite 
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‘Two things are notable about this strange pocm. To take the less important first: why is the 
comparison made with Thetis? Helen was the bad wife; but Thetis was not obviously the good 
one. In Homer the assumption is that she left Peleus almost as soon as Achilles was born, and 
never lived with him again, but with her father Nereus and her forty-nine sisters. She was a loving 
mother; but she did not Jook after her husband. Why not Penelope? or if her example was too 
trite (in this connesion), there were other good wives. 

‘The other strikes deeper, ‘The poem”, says Page, “is not inspired by the simple joy of story- 
telling. [1 is brief and ‘ive, and it has a purpose—the lesson to be learnt from the contrast of 
the twa heroines. Helen brought ruin upon all around her: Thetis was happy, and had a brave 
and honourable son; that son, we are expected to remember, was the instrument of the doom 
which Helen brought on Troy...” a “moral judgement is being passed” (so p. 278, on 263 (Nr): 
‘Thetis happy? What strange memory of Homer is this? On the morrow of the great victory 
‘over the Trojans and her son’s personal triumph, Zeus thus addresses her (Il. xxiv. 104) : 


Hubes OPNSurovde, Bed Oér, eydopiry wep, 
révbes Dacrrov Exovee werd dpeaiv ~ atBa wat abrds. 


But there is no need to quote. Achilles, “we are expected to remember, was the instrument” of 
the donm af Troy: Achilles, maradipios, destined to be killed—by Paris—before ever Troy was 
taken, ol 8° dzuihovr’ dug’ "Edvar Gpiyes re wal woh airuw, said Alkaios, apparently forgetting 
that the Greeks suffered too—Od. iii. 102 ff, for example; and as he had written in the 
other song about Helen (283),'° I is as if someone were to write a brief but very serious poem 
with Hamiet in mind, and the moral, ‘Claudius did wrong to murder his brother, and Gertrude 
did wrong when she married him so soon; and you sce they were both killed! 

“There was something in Helen's story", says Bowra (G.L.P., 179), “which Greek morality 
found difficult." Was there indeed? Page thinks that Stesichoros’ "ENéns xaxyyopia may have 
been known to Alkaios; and that “Wwe can see, but cannot estimate, the general probability that 
this poem was written by a man who had in mind the Abwe of Helen”. And Alkaios’ purpose was 
to introduce this novel idea from the west to the old-established and old-fashioned society of Aegean 
Greece? Says Bowra, “it looks rather as if Aleaeus were contradicting the Homeric account of 
Helen, and his disagreement represented a real break in the aristocratic tradition”. Homer gives 
to Helen the words 

















“Adétavdpos Feoechiis, 
asm’ dyaye Tpolyys’ : cos api cideAdoy GAcotas, 


Ir seems that, to explain the writing of this pocm at all, we must go back to Jurenka’s view 
{or to something like it) that it was intended for a symposion, or some such gathering, and 
in answer to another poem in praise—conventional praise—of Helen's beauty (somewhat like 
Sappho 16), though not, of course, with the opening words as Aéyos and xdxu referring to what 
that other poem had said or echoing its words; rather, ‘the story is that from your evil deeds, Helen’, 
and 30 on. That gives it some paint, at least an occasion, and explains its extreme, un-Homeric, 
lightness of touch. 


IL, Sareno 


Kiinps wal] Nypjibes, dBAdBnlv joe 
bw aaotlyvnrav B[d}re-rui8" teal 
xcberoes Fou Oijuuas we Oe pevrecas 
sdvra rePAdoPye, 


1, Far, 5 and 152 


Kad. 


Kiéblmpe waft a silxporépjan eresp[oi, 
“ Fy tape aad 

jwpixa, 76 bei} z]epov 408! 
éjprpte 


and 


It is extraordinary what conclusions men have rushed to after reading this simple Tris 
easy to make fun of Weir Smyth and Bowra, and Professor Page duly makes fun; but his own 
interpretation is as far from Sappho's pocm as theirs (pp. 50-1): “it was not the fact (that her 

9 Page says in his note on 283. ev. 17-18: “if Achilles death'? Perhaps. ac 
named be was numably said to have indulged in space? 
BSighier Woro() Or to tave ‘been aid Tow ia eM 





‘AlgtM)evs, if that is mot too 
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brother kept a mistress in Egypt] but the extravagance of the liaison which aroused her fury. Her 
brother had beggared himscl for the sake of his Doric, bringing contempt and ridicule pos 

—upon the family... It 


himelf and—partly at leat because Sappho spread ihe news 90 
appears that she was prepared to forgive and forget; but when her brother declined the proffered 
reconciliation, she used the weapon which lay ready to her hand: woAAA wareneprdpenoé www [Halt ; 
sce below], she wrote a poem in which her brother was exposed to a ‘great deal of downright 
ridicule’,. “There is nothing unnatural in her conduct, and nothing more reprehensible than a want 
of discretion and good temper”. What in fact have we? ‘Cyprian and Nereids, grant my 
brother a safe return’ (safe from the perils of a sea-journey) ; ‘grant that lic have all that he wishes, 
that he atone for his past mistakes, and prove a joy to his friends and a bane ta his enemies, and 
may we have no more enemies’, and (perhaps) ‘may he give honour to his sister’ ; and again ‘I pray, 
Cyprian, that thou release him’ [or, better, us] ‘from sorrows’. There, perhaps, this poem ends, 
and fr. 15 is from another, with several lost stanzas before it! “be more bitter for, very biter, 
Cyprian, with Doricha: do not let her boast that he has returned to her love’. There is nothing 
(in-what we have left to us) about extravagance—nothing about money at all—or about the ridicule 
which Charaxos brought on himself, nor of Sappho forgiving and forgetting, or of his refusing to 
be reconciled; and how anyone, in a comment on these lines, can speak of “her fury”” is beyond 
comprehension, But, we are told (p. 51, n. 1), “the tradition is uniform on this point [that it was 
the money that mattered] and there is little room for doubt that the common source was Sappho's 
text: dv xoqpndraw zoMay, Herodotus (ii. 134-5); mAciora carebardioe, P. Oxy. (xv. 1800, 1. 7); 
(facts ino, the Ovidian epatle (xv. 6g &1); 200d voofoonbre, Athenacts (aii 996 316)", Bu 
Herodotos does not connect the large sum that Charaxos had to pay to free Doricha (which of 
course all went to her former master, not to her) with Sappho's pocm, but with a lot of other 
things—her date, her early days (when she was fellow-slave with Aesop), her coming to Egypt with 
one Xanthes the Samian, her great success as demi-mondaine after Charaxos had returned to Mytilene 
and her consequent wealth (‘but only coniparative wealth, as shown by her dedication of a tenth 
of her fortune at Delphi: a dedication to be scen to this day’). How much of that did Herodotos 
get from Sappho?—he did not even get the name Rhodopis; and though Strabo tells us Doricha 
and Rhodopis were the same person, Athenaios accuses Herodotos of confusing two quite distinct 
hetairai, Strabo (xvii. 43, p. 808) says that Charaxos went to Naukratis with a cargo of wine for 
trade (so much for the family of “noble birth and high fashion”), and there met Doricha: Nou 
3 Svopdlovew "PoSGmv* wu Gesoves 5, x.7., (the Cinderella story of the slipper and how she 
came to marry the King of Egypt). _It is obvious that there were many stories told about her, and. 
the authors of the liste biography of Sappho in #. Oop. xv ancl of the Ovidian episle could have 
‘got their details from other sources than her own poems. Only Athenaios says that she attacked 
Doricha for making 2 lot of money out of Charaxos, as she probably did; Herodotos says only 
that she taunted him. If we like we could guess at another cause for the mockery; if Herodotes 
is right that Rhodopis flourished in the reign of Amasis, that is, in the years after 570 2.c., if we 
are right in putting Sappho’s birth ¢. 620, and if Charaxos was her cldest brother (P. Osy,), then 
she and he were at least in their fifties when he got entangled with Doricha, and she may, in the 
lost stanzas, for all we know, have mocked him and his white hairs, as Anakreon laughed at his 
own! but it is better to take warning from the past and not guess, but confine ourselves to what 
we can read. Sappho's fr. 15 is at any rate not fierce, and it was the last stanza of the pocm. 


2. Fr, 105(a): 
oloy 7d yAutuaror épetBerar dxpys én” Goda, 
aixpor éa! dxpordry, AediBovro 88 jaaBpémnes, 
ob pudy dxAeAdBovr’, dA’ ot USvvav7” éxixeofas, 
Mure’s judgement and Page, p. 143, n., among them) are right who see 























Page quotes with 


(Critical History, iit. 297-8): “Were the brother of a 
oot lady OF poble bir and Ah fashion to velect as his 
paramour a beautiful prusttee of the lowest order; were he 
to provide her with « handsome establishment, parade her ix 
public [i several days’ journey from Mytilene!), 
‘and waste ily estate in ministering to her follies 
ud vices, bis sinter would banily be precluded”, etc. 
‘The italics are tnine, and they show that Mure could be 
as inventive with none of Sappho's words ia front of 
him, as Bowra and Page with a knowledge of some 
of them, 

¥ Herodotos’ words; ti 135-5. &v piel Eampir ahd 
xareespriynot yur, soggest 10 me that he only knew 
‘Of one pon of Sippho's about Charaxan and Doricha- 
Rhodopis; in which case y fir. 5 and 15 belong 
to one it woul very lone one, 

3°Fr, 5 (Diehl). 1 do tot believe hat those (Bowra 








fan allusion 10 "Lesbinn’ love in this poem, 

4.8, karin yep da! eixrrow 

apr, rie be tur ese, 

‘eon Pip, wnraudiperas, 

pds & GAgw vind zw. 
Uy) is only feminine becawe x6) is—how else can one 
take it? And why should Anakreon say that be was 
scorned for his white hair, if he was only scorned because 
he was a man? dn’ edxrirou Adafiow does only mean that 
she Pit om aim, as ce who cond pick and choose ber 
en. Speakers i, unfamiliar with gender 
inflexions, to find meanings of which no native 

ker would be aware, (This view of the poem would 

be practically certain if Page were right—p. 145 shat 
the ancient world didnot name this perversion from 
estos; but ia fact I doubt that, of Ar. Wasps, 1440). 
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Even these lovely and (one would have thought) simple lines have been forced by an unreal and 
tasteless interpretation, “The context ix given by Himerius (Or. i. 16)", says Page (121, 1. 3): 
“the gitl, like the apple, remains intact despite the zeal of her pursuers”.” Himerias, for what he 
ia worth, only suys thatthe ent compared ts the apple ta ide (and that her Issdegrocmn bad beet 
likened to Achilles}; the lines are therefore from an epithalamion; but it is not usual to remind 
a bride, and her husband, on their wedding day, of the number of her past suitors, nor of the fact 
that she has succeeded in remaining a virgin; and, if some perverse wit did want to do that, he 
would avoid even the hint that she preserved her virtue only because her suitors forgot her. These 
lines are a simple case of a simile carried beyond the immediate purpose of comparison, for its 
‘own sake, a practice common in Sappho and Alkaios, as Page notes (e.g, p. 95 on fr. 96 of Sappho), 
and in Homer and other poets. “The practice shows too that Weir Smyth's dictum, approved by 
Page (Aleman, p. 160), that descriptions of nature in Greek poetry always serve an ulterior purpose, 
needs considerable qualification. 

Iit be said that Sappho did allow herself, at times, some crude humour in her epithalamia 
(or in marriage songs of some sort), as in fr. 110, the answer is clear: she did not mix her 
any more than Aeschylus mixed saty (ff. 180) with tragedy or Shakespeare Falstaff (or Cloten} 
with ‘Fear no more the heat of the sun’. Note what Demetrios said of fr. 110: 2Mus 84 oxednret 
rar dypaixor wtudiov nai rin Popwpdr ray & ris yiyos eireMarara wai é» xelois dedpact paNov 
4 romnxois and compare it with 105. 

Nor, Lam sure are the lines (probably, but not certainly, Sappho’s), 

olar rir tdianfow év dipear woleves dvBpes 
dam xaraore(Boun xdyas Bé re Sptupoy dios (205) 

‘more than, at most, a description of a girl betrayed and forsaken (and so perhaps not from an 


epithalamion) : as Page shows in his commentary on ff. 31 (Gaireral jxo. «jpos), too much reliance 
Stoalt:not br placed ou Catathas adspiatians of Sapriia Tone’ inc etiaeeet 


3. Frag: 
xelvixny 8° ddéhos Béla - 
& pe Yrobopeve eareNpraver 
MAG wal 753" éexnfé jor (2) 
iy’ obs Seive memiGaper, x. 








aA, 





Surely Schubart was right in suggesting, as he once did, that the first line was spoken by the 
gir] who is leaving (see Page, 82, n. 2); it is not Sappho speaking of her present despair by contrast 
with the comforting words she used to her companion (vv. 6-20, the rest of the ), as Page 
understands it, Tt is she, not Sappho, who i weeping and in despair. Cf. Sc dt, Sappho, 
116: "das schluchzende Madchen, das die Trennung so schrecklich ankommt, und ihr gegentiber 
Sappho selbst, rithig, gefast” (yet he gives Sappho as the subject of line x). ‘This is clearer if, 
as Page suggests we should do, we mark a pause at the end of v. 2, so that v. 3 will mean “this too 
she ofien said to me’. If, with this interpretation, 4 at the beginning of v. 2 surprises a little, it is 
not so surprising as the absence of connective if the subject of 8éhw is Sappho; ¢f. v, 6, zév 8 Zyus 
7iB dueBopay, 

4. Fr. 99: 

Page has a very grave discussion of S. 99 and so of the problem whether Sappho used the word 
SXoBos in one of her poems (p. £45), though {1} all the letters are uncertain, the lambda, to judge 
from the plate in Ox. Pap, xxi (2291), in particular being improbable, and Lobel reporting that 
alpha is-as likely as any other vowel after the beta; (2) with the letters restored as Page thinks they 
oust be, the line cannot, as far as T can see, be given any intelligible meaning: oo . Boxour eepwaid 

i gusaalerxipbue expen or xiphai’ tua npr, almost the ony intelligible words preserved 
in this poem, immediately preceding (one notes that in the index to L.-P. d\w®o- and wepnaB- are 
included, but not Soros, and no wonder) ; and (3) it is uncertain whether the poem is by 
or Alkaios {since it is in Aeolic and in lyric metre, it is presumably one or other of them), i 
is important, for Page writes, “I ought to add that it is not outside the bounds of possibility that 
the author is Aleaeus. .... But the evidence tells against the suppasition (see P. Os. xxi, p. 10), 
and T do not reckon with it seriously”, But when we look at Lobel's judicious words in P. Oxy., 
‘we read, “‘Acolic verses in stanzas of three lines are naturally attributed to Sappho, since we know 
of no poems of Alcacus so composed, but too little is legible of what was contained in the papyrus . » - 
for the hypothesis to be either confirmed or disproved”. And “there are prima facie part of 
three pieces”, the first including the line under discussion; that is written, it sects, in two-line 
stanzas, with alternate long and short lines; the other two are in three-line stanzas (and we must 
assume an error in the MS. at that). No poem, { believe, by Sappho is for certain written in the 
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metre of the first, nor, for that matter, in that of the other two; see Page, 320. ‘Thatis, both metres 
arg junexamplel ia Sappho: and they are therefore a¢ Ukely to belong to Alkaios. From the 
evidence of his other pocms compared with Sappho’s, from the little that remains, eg. 72 (D14) 
and 129 (G1). 21, itis more likely that Alkaios would use dhofo- (BoBabSeauot2), if elihet of therm 
did; and the only two lines of the papyrus of which, perhaps, sense can be made, 23-24, from 


the second pocm, 
Snire [oP ufasJaxriban 
sav pdpyov Su[BJecba OLN, 





look much more like his work than Sappho’s, even though she is said to have reproached a girl 
from this family for deserting her (ff. 155). Contrast the manner of her repmoaches in 5 and 15, 
above. 


TI, Sareuo's Use oy Diarecr 


In his introduction to "Ay, to the care and precision of which we are all so much indebted, 
on pp. xviii-xx Mr. Lobel Iays down certain rules for, or makes generalisations about, ‘vernacular’ 
snd artlictat eran? laguagess YA vesniacular oc apobaty ait eouteaiea iar & literary, dialect 
has in principle one way and no more of expressing one meaning.” This is a proposition which 
Yiwould dgpute with gard so any periculee veritas (whaler ¢ ¥erracaoe oe principle” 
may do}, “If we find ourselves confronted with a body of writing . . . in which .. . we detect 
aconstant tendency to employ the same form of expression to correspond to the same meaning or 
function, we shall have a prima facie case for assuming that such a body of writing represents some 
vernacular, of at any rate approaches much more nearly to a vernacular than to a literary language, 
of which in Greek at least a salient characteristic is the employment of variety of forms with no 
difference of meaning or function.” With this statement we would all agree in so far as it is con- 
trasting the language of Alkaios and Sappho with that of Homer or of Pindar; but when Lobel 
goes on to say, preparatory to the comparison betioeen Alkaios and Sappho, both of them writers who 
lise the same dialect, that “if an author habitually tends to employ alternative forms . . . with no 
perceptible difference of meaning or function, the reasonable inference is that his linguistic usage 
is to that extent artificial and literary, and conversely, if an author displays on the whole a regular 
tendency 10 employ the saine form to correspond to the same meaning or function, the reasonable 
inference will be that his linguistic usage an the whole exemplifies a normal speech”, then doubts 
will appear about the justness of these inferences. 

Lobel gives as examples (pp. xxi-xxii) 








7 | ana { 9 |, | 70 (before a consonant) 
pata. } BS ee { wrép (before a consonant) ; 
of which, in the first case, the doublet is found only in Alkaios, and the form common to both, ya, 
alone is found in Sappho, and in the second case, the doublet is found in both poets. “We should 
infer”, ke says, “(apart from other arguments or other knowledge) that the common term, repre- 
sented in this instance by 94, was true Lesbian and that represented by yava something else”; and, 
in the second case, with both forms used indifferently by both poets, “that both forms were geuuine 
Lesbian, since that is more probable than that the same poct should admit both mepi-and wep but 
not admit both y@ and yeie if there were no difference in nature between the two couples”. am 
not certain what meaning Lobel here attaches to the phrase “true Lesbian”: if he means ‘historically 
true i. that ata time earlier than Alkaios and Sappho yé was the only form known in Lesbos 
and yaia had been introduced, perhaps recently introduced, from elsewhere, I aim not prepared to 
dispute it; but if he means by “true Lesbian’, as he appears to do, for only so is his argument logical, 
“the Lesbian commonly spoken by educated Lesbians in the time of the two poets’, I would dispute 
the inference. I believe, on the contrary, that Alkaios with his greater freedom of usage, in 
yocabuliry as well as in form, writes (as far as any poet docs) in 2 manner nearer to the spoken 
tongue, and that Sappho (in her ‘normal’ pocms) is farther from it, For there never has been # 
vernacular, # spoken dialect, which has not admitted variety of forms and words, but there have 
been poets who have imposed on themselves a stricter rule than their contemporary vernacular 
demanded. 

This is-not just a matter of words—of the proper meaning to be given to ‘vernacular’, It is 
a commonplace’ that students of modern dialects, wishing to confirm the use of a word or form in 
a particular district, find it dificult to discover it from a native of the district, because the latter 


1 As Dr, Wasserstein pointed out to me, thit is just by the lexicographers if it had been wed im Acolie 
thossaare of ein gete ax was inva Reba cea poetry. = 
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Will use the ‘standard® form to a stranger, not necessarily from shyness or respect, but because it 
will come quite naturally to him to use the ‘standard’ form to any stranger, and the dialect form 
only to a neighbour (and not always to him—both forms or words will be used in, the vernacular). 
Mr. Lobel will probably reply, ‘Just so; the two forms, thoagh not dissimilar in meaning. are 
dissimilar in function’, But if'a poet arise in the district, @ poet familiar with the local speech and 
using it in his verse, what will he do? Use both forms, as his neighbours do, or only the dialect 
form because itis ‘true’ to the dialect? If he uses both, he is writing more freely, more in accordance 
‘with the vernacular, the normal speech with which he has grown up; if he uses only the dialect 
form, he is, for a particular purpose, deliberately restricting himself? Or consider a different kind 
of varicty—a ‘poetical’ form: it has been for generations the convention in English poetry 10 
pronounce wind (the noun) to rhyme with mind, kind, etc—for metrical reasons, but also, incidentally, 
in metrically indifferent positions (‘‘the stormy winds do blow"); supposing some modern 
determined to be modern and to break with the convention, ly thymed it with binm’d, ginn'd, 
Und, pian'd, simn'd (and Sind) and tinn'd, never with kind. 1s he writing in the vernacular, or is he 

ial than his fellows? At least, his choice is deliberate, he is imposing a rule on himself: 
his metric is to that extent artificial, he is not writing in what has become the natural manner of 
other poets. 

Tivould compare the prattioe of the Vedbian poets with thatof Bivag., Usha a éhce Me Vad 
that there can be no true comparison, because circumstances were so different’ there was a standard 
English in Burns’ time, used by almost all Scottish writers since William Drurnmond as well as 
English ones, and no such standard Greek in Sappho's; the only xous, if it was already a nowy, 
was the ‘artificial’ dialect of the epic, a purely literary language. Nevertheless 1 believe the 
comparison to be a useful one. Burns was born a peasant, be was from Ayrshire, his dialect came 
naturally to him (though he was far from confining himself to the local dialect). He left school 
when he was 13. He wrote both ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’ poems, to use Lobel's distinction between 
{vo eletecs Of Suripho's poetry, the dnc in dialect, die ouler ic tondaed English. (We happen to 
know of him that he used the latter in his private letters and his diary, whenever in fact he wrote 
in prose; and when he first went to Edinburgh at the age of 21, already well known as a poet, 
the doctors and professors of the city were surprised at the “purity” of his speech—purity’ meani 
closeness to standard Engtish.) Tn his dialect poems he frequently uses a variety both of form and 
of vocabulary: in, for example, Death and Dr. Hornbook be has both ditch and sheugh without 
difference of meaning, both plav, thyming with ‘new’, ‘true’, ‘grew’, and pleugh, rhyming with 
‘laugh’, ‘eneugh’ and “sheugh'; Lament for Glencairn, a dialect poem, begins 

‘Ye scattered birds that faintly sing, 
The reliques of the vernal quire! 


where sernal quire, even if not contradicting any ‘rule’ of Scottish dialect, is yet a literary reminiscence, 
not a vernacular expression; and for this poem Burns wrote « short dedicatory ode to Sir John 
Whiteford in standard English, because that was proper to this kind of poem. Even in’ Tam 
©” Shanter he addresses his Muse. Now we may say, if we like, that the word ditch and the farm 
plew are ‘alien’ w the ‘true’ Ayrshire (or Scottish) dialect, that they are “corruptions of it’, introduced 
from outside, They may have come from one of three sources, or from a combination of them: 
by contact with neighbours, direct or indiréct, from school learning, or from Burns’ own reading 
of English poctry; and the important thing to note is that, in the first two cases, they will be common 
to Burns and his fellows, that is, the variety will already exist, may have long existed, in the 
vernacular. All these factors Shad ee in Lesbos at the turn of the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies s.c.: the island was not isolated from the rest of the Greck world (Chias is a close neighbour), 
Sappho and Alkaios went to school, with their fellows, where they will have listened to much 
poctry, especially Homer, and cach read, or heard, poctry, especially Homer, for himself’; so that 
there would, we can confidently infer, already exist ‘alien’ elements in the spoken vernacular, 
and both poets will not only consciously recall Homer by their language, but will have been uncon! 
sciously influenced by all that they had learned. Hence both Ava and ovdais in Lesbian with 
perhaps no difference of meaning,"® both wAjos (Alk. Z 22) and mMjpys (S. 154), dopa and 
him, when he says that Alkios can hardly have said ‘T 


do not understand the quitrrel of the winds’ because 
Uhe next two lies show that he did. Page, 187, edmine 


























% Of Lobel's own summary on synekphonesis in 
Sappho and Alkaios, Ej txiy, which implies (if 1 have 
understood him righly) that the former used, more often, 


than Adkins, the metrical licences of a vernacular, of 
‘eomtnon usage, 

"Lobel insisted that orcas in All, ga6 (Za). 1 
(everésyjuu viv devwur mtdoo\ must meas “the set of 
the nd, Yeenve i wat esi fo quarrel lean we 
‘even imagine any group of Greeks with only ete word for 
‘quarrel”?); and adds an argument that i unworthy of 








either ‘the: strife’ or ‘the quarter in which the wind 
Hin’ for avin bere, for it cleanly meats “strife in 130 
{G2}. 26 Page, 199,"208), 
In paning: aetrirauit belongs to 4 cla of verb 
roan negative adjectives in ~o: whi i 
slazical Grecks some are found, but rarely, pecially fa 
vers.a8 ddoran. <ehyri, Soph, OWT, 515, ie a notable 
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evepes ad pad ya, Snead cin (Page 77) wo and fe (nad nde, Page si read ea 
ees isso ako, Posi and Spy seme of these alierentives sus 

Sag toe stern) Ragin (incising the Haplsh of. Bares alee prem), 1 i pela 

Jarities which are, on our present evidence, unique like zupd, eai shortened before oro 
*Biavras,"* Buoyedlois in Alkaios, é=low: in Sappho (perhaps: see below), Tea oaearee er 

the position of xe in Sappho, 5, 3, and a See Cet g baee ria an alk ae: 5-8 (hae 
and 10, zazdyeaxe) which are particularly significant; they may represent a change which was 
taking place in spoken Lesbian in the lifetime of the two poets, and their greater rarity in Sappho 
(as far as our not very abundant evidence suggests) may show only that she was the stricter, or 
simply the more conservative of the two, Alkaios the readier to accept the contemporary vernacular, 
‘Some of these rare forms, having a metrical usefulness, may indeed be due to the infiuence of Homer, 
but to his influence on the Lesbian vernacular (through education and reading), not just to conscious 
artifice in borrowing; others will be due to neighbouring speakers of Ionic, A parallel will then 
‘be found, probably, in metrical varieties in Elizabethan drama: 


Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 

Limps after, in base imitation. 

(Rickard HI, ii, 1. 21-3,) 
and in the scanning, théatre and theatre, representing changes before the pronunciation of these 
Sears borrowed Grom the Freach had been setted. These io aso w Seppe that réos far ods 
(both forms found in Alkaios, only o¢s in Sappho), txiow for txlauw, yloos for wlooos, are not of 
the same kind, though an individual borrowing from epic is not excluded. But direct borrowing 
from epic is seen much more clearly in phrases, like ypioow dpp' travbetgare (S. 1. fae 
@daovar Ex Eduipar (S. 96. 10), dior zéeyes (S. 16. 10)y and Sorparwe Mayes (Al aig Ne 8); 
and words, such as dpiyaros (S. 96: Page, 89), ixxéforos, SpoboBdxrvhos, Aatlinddeos (Page, 308), 
“Epox Nuoyidys (S. 190: Page, 136. 3), have an epic favour (see Page, 38 and 208) ; so also bi 
rounilpores, even thougl it could not ltsit be found in epic verse: ‘hey are tke Bara “‘veemal 
"Just as easily may Sappho use a form or word from an alien dialect or speech, as Ams 

rs (141), whether that was already in the vernacular or not. There is, says Page, “nothing 
paradoxical” in the admission of epic words and forms in those of Sappho's ‘abnormal’ pocms which, 
are in dactylic verse, nor Gane ie Alkaios (or Archilochos or Anakreon: see pp. 55-6, 278). 
Nothing indeed ; but are we to suppose that such 2 practice can have had no influence on their 





If then Sappho is stricter in her use of words and their forms than Alkaios, it is because she 
is less true to the spoken vernacular. From this an important consequence follows, She has 
posed this. strictness ont heal abe has made her own rules and, that being 0, ae i alowed 
to break them, or even alter them. | Language isnot a rigid thing; i goes on changing, not only 
from time to time, but from place to place and class to class, with mutual influence. And poets 
experiment with words; « word or a form which Sappho denied herself in her earlier years, she 
may have allowed herself later, the more easily since she was already using them in her ‘abnormal 
poems. Or vice versa, what she had allowed in her youth, she may have denied herself in her 
maturity. Therefore, though it is above all things right for us to be as rigid as we can be in restoring 
leet sords (at Lobel as 20 well shown), it & Wrong in prineiple 9 emend, ox attempt Ince 
and unnatural meaning on, a word which is otherwise correct, and is only ‘wrong’ in that its form 
or its meaning is not elsewhere for certain found in the poct’s surviving works, or another form 
or word is found without change of meaning or function, especially if it is a word or a usage 
in Sappho that can be paralleled in Alkaios: she too may be taking what was, if we like to call 
it so, the easicr path, a liberty. In Sappho 16. tg-20 we have 9 1 AsSuw dpyara xiv SmAoun | 
it s]éxerras. As Page says (p. 54), there is no objection to this except the metrical eccentricity, 
Smo (Lobel tried to persuade himself that, as well, hoplites in armour are an anticlimax after 
‘Lydian chariots); that is unique in the ‘normal’ pocms at present, and Page's emendation xat 
instance, perhaps first used by Sophocles. eunciation of ror- reduced befare a vowel of -o- quality, 


Mies kad Sovopgnni oa hs guy ell re boos Ee. -sasd es meting bs cousnon vis Some Jr fe 
‘meant moee than 'Tdonotnow’(“Ecannot ell where the dre containing -va- for “ar & shown by the exeep- 
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zardrAos is ingenious and attractive; but since the papyrus reading is unobjectionable except lor a 
Seantion with whieh Sappho was familiar in Homers and which she: med freely in her dactylie 
poems (eg. in 105), it is scarcely justified. “Much clearer is the case of Sappho 1, 23-24, al BF ys) 
dda, taxes dijon | xade Coie, Because elsewhere in the Lesbians ae have only 024 (for 
Certain),"* never 2éhw, Lobel in Sy. read xatixt Géloioa, thereby, as Page, 11, says, “expelling 
fone anomaly by admitting another’, for oési also is not found in’ the Lesbians’ [though Sey pho 
might have borrowed it ftom Homer as easily as she could ew); more disastrously, oct has 
forceful, almost rhetorical sense foreign to ppho’s manner. Lobel also suggested (“Aj bxii-iv) 
nwt Ke Géhowa. (sce, too, L.-P., app. crit.). “however strange it may appear". Strange indeed; 
and what does ‘strange’ mean but that we are affered something ‘anomalous’ not only in Lesbian 
Dur in all Greck?, Page goes farther, in effect: by a forced interpretation of Sdn» in xa! yp af 
deiyer, royéus ducfer, he concludes that “it means not merely to run alter somebody, but to run 
after somebody who is running away... The fact is simple and Jong-established : Sappho's words 
can mean nothing but this—if today she is running away from you, tomorrow You willbe naming aay 
from her, The next line is a variation of the same theme: af 5¢ Sapa ja) Séyer’ GAA Beboes ca 
only mean, “If today she is refissing your gifts, tomorrow you will be refusing hers'." He therefore 
thinks well of Knox's conjecture xed ge Qclowas, which “would reinforce my interpretation of 
the stanza, and of the poem as a whole". But he forgets vv, 18-r9, however they are to be read: 
‘Tipe bre velBen| iho Byrds Fav duAdrara? ox Page's own very unconvincing a réyye és adv gudérora 
("to be reappointed to your friendship”, “to rank among your friends again” —“to be posted?) 
which is quite inconsistent with his interpretation of Saige, nA. He forgets, too, the next stanza 
for in what way, on his view, is Aphrodite asked to help her? To escape her unwelcome pursuicr? 
The idea is absurd. And what of the past? Ie is bad enough that Page should interpret etidomuo? 
Abasdrwn npoodman as an indulgent smile (it is rathor the contrary of zixpos as in. Keaps wal oe 
mrportpay éraipos)—a picture of Aphrodite in an avuncularly humorous mood, giving Sappho 
nudge in the ribs; it is worse that she should say, ‘help me now as you helped me before’, if that 
is to mean, ‘help me to ram away’, ‘She will embrace, even though you would rather she didn’t” 
what a promise for Aphrodite t make! I{we had found xot oe @loay ini our text, we should 
have had to accept it, with whatever misgiving; but to alter nate é@cAowa, which makes excellent 
sense, in order to introduce a new line of thought, which is bathos and which is not even consistent 
with the previous and the subsequent stanzas, only because, though “there would be no ‘particular 
difficulty in believing that the two forms ov and odbc! existed side by side in Lesbian” (Ay. Iii), 
we cannot allow Sappho both Oédw and dw (or rather, an occasional use of él), i to ignore 
all sound canons of criticism. Tan's defence of ofx ddowa, that it is imported directly from 
the epic (Od. i. 50, 110, v. 156: see Page here), is not necessary; or, it would give any pleasure, 
we may formulate another rule, which, as far as I have observed, with the aid of L.-P.'s index, 
consistent with the evidence: that in Lesbian Oéw is regular in positive sentences and presumably 
in negative ones where the negative is yj, ¢0w where of immediately precedes (this would be 
4 rule of the same kind as Lobel's that with verbs of the releti-class, in the true vernacular, -oo- 
as used in all: moods of the aorist except the imperative, where ~o- was used: see Sappho, 1. 26,27). 
Bur all that we need keep in mind is that Sappho and all other educated Lesbians were farsilige 
with the form #dhw, and that, even iff had hot already found its way into the spoken tongue, 
she might deliberately use it. 

(Another case of forced interpretation in Sappho and Alcaeus is that of Sappho 191 and 49, 
Page, 1g4: 








































“Ard, ool 8 iyeden wiv dxiigllero 
Spovriasny, él 8° "AvipoydBav moras, 
and 
‘piuan piv Eyun adder, “Arb, wildas nord ~ = 
opixpa ior wits Eppes! ehaiven widyapis. 


34 There are nea wo cae (es: Sapp, 6, 85, have mot eho a ally ba at (in the Rtn ha), (ae 
1 (8) 10) in which u Incas in the papyrus mediately alsoy'l believe, rab fer hes 
Before makes it uncertain whether Whe or did meat” Ailes did orneuteinchie feacurea of epi det 
wed and one uf Je Bho 70) sen “imiating epic phrascology, ay wih Wiles 

"Suppl heh oes ates Epic prasslogy. but lic} Je -iin 94 Roni ead Buse at tee 
doe aa, her normal Lesbian poems, nee ensures Compare alan Page! emanate aie? eee 
of ela i wich ition” “Thay of couse: Bro and Qh (ey) thee prem eae NEE 
yroul not wake wu phraseology any abe fe ‘alien examples o's race sel Mery 
the tru Lesh veruacaln’,” We may hearin wind too of Sappho and Alcaes, theatagenion ey Hen 
Tare Sept wha tae wt Wallace td where (Fant Leskian dialect andes the peste oe 
tok) ach i Youbly “wrocg’—that 1 Fried trom ret foyer enh tahoe te ey tC ea te 
by falc analogy (ma qa and te), aod that Seou would language, ae eek 














INTERPRETATIONS OF SOME POEMS OF ALKAIOS AND SAPPHO = 265, 


“The implication is that Andromeda might have shown better taste.” pacer ante ae 
i ror ik Yeti Hm (ot cre i! te ee he opispa. pros mass: Zppeer™ 
Raiveo xéyapue is lightly said, “a small, graceless gir Tibi yu then “The outlines 
abe wimstah able, ag here rep tinea eee lepends on what you mean by 

outlines 

With these considerations in mind, let us look again at that short poem, which can charm 
most men’s ears, but of which both Lobel and Page have such a hate that they have banished it 
ot only from Sappho, but from Lesbian, and leave it lying about, not telling us what, if ti not 

ian, itis. 





(I adopt Lusk’s conjecture in v. 4, recorded by Lobel, 2j.. p. 72: it restores the usual 
meaning ea (though sec Ar. Ekkles, 938, 1009; and povoxorrogjer, Lys, 592) and makes 
excellent sense, 


In v, t Consbruch, p. 37, records the best MS. of Hephaistion as reading veda. (Lobel 
does not report this in 2, but neither does he deny it; the poem is of course excluded from L.-P.) 
‘This seems unmistakable evidence that the poem is Lesbian; and we may confidently, therefore, 
restore the Lesbian forms ¢, dps and xcrevéor and Lesbian accentuation, and note the characteristic 
elision of -ax in gpyeras (and of @ in jedva if cod» is right). What then is not Lesbian? ‘The article 
with oeldwa, we are told, and the forms péou and Papa. Both the two latter are, however, found 
in Alkaios, and of course were familiar from the epic: there is no reason to suppose that they were 
not, at the time, either finding their way into the poetic Language of Lesbos after being adopted 
by the spoken vernacular, er being consciously borrowed from the epic, More important is the 
use of the definite article. 

I give the following cases where Lobel and Page (or one or other of them) note cither a 
peculiarity (often “inexplicable”) or a special refinement which T cannot but think invented in 
order to cover an ‘abnormality’, or else ane that belongs to a class which would cover d oeAdvra in 
this poem, It is not meant to be an exhaustive list. 


Sappho. 2, 10, af 8 dra: | wy mow... 


ig d appara (“probably proverbial or familiar"—Ay. Ixxviii-ix), 
sare fem ori inexplicable”, unlest nip has the value ofa pedine hase) 


48" d., oF al 8d. pedRixas wv.? for this latter 








06. tusjva (“oeddwa coni. Schubart”, ‘The rule’ very doubtfal— 
“Ay, bexxits but see Page, . & A. 90), 

a See oe yay deddav (“num waldo riv?”; but see “Au. Ixxvii and 
Page, 139. 


iu eee where according to the rule of nouns with predicate 
Spciites, ppb ckald hive the alice: “hes avengteyedd Labato donb ia ee sath 

cae authorship of this poem; but it is accepted in Page, 131, and in I.-P.; and whose 
but Sappho'scan ite?) ae 

154, eons. dy ebodver” & (adjective is predicate: "Ap. xcii 

168, 6 riv “ABwnw (unexplained, ‘Ay. hocxviii; the fr. is Busey Sappho's in 1.-P.). 

Alkaios 70 (Dra) 20, rie Conte Ios (unexplained ‘Ap. vil; Page 238, 

Bs Dea. 2a, 0 0 te 6 xiyqe (Ay. leeviil, xci; ‘pH I" or “catch- 
words’, Page, 172) 

3 go Gal 26, Jor wSlegie (“the common supplement =Jév . almost certainly involves 
4 use of the article inadmisible in the Lesbian dialect”, Page, 207. “Inexplicable” rather? 
Note that in this poem Page accepts mérepos, “presumably an abnormal form", and ruvBéaw 
(epic double flexion and “the only clear example of de med to denote persons not in. the 
speaker's company”, and is willing to discuss 's suggestion that xaxyeyipaa’ was written 
for kayyeripion = Kavayeripi, though there is no apostrophe in the MS., “yéympa is not 
attested elsewhere, and ~zos for ~aum in third person plural has no parallel" in Alkaios). 

144 (Ha), +8 néya xpéros (‘proverbial or familiar’, “Ap. Ixxvii), 

326 (22), , viv dvduauy ovr (‘whether rar oF wiv, inexplicable, “Aq. xei; Page, 187), 

338 as 4, Ge ev 6 Zeds: ("not easily accounted for”, "Au, Inxxviii; ‘perhaps familiar’, 


Page, 309 
a8 t ea), 1, ri rd Ato” dunévopey; (‘proverbial or familiar’, “the sign that it is no longer 
day”, “respectable people did not start carousing before dark" —"Ay. lx 
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wy, Be) 8078 rhe derpoe wepr Mera (he sar, the dog-star [Page 304] Flin? — 
"347 (239). 2, 2 8° dpa yaNira (with predicate adjective—"Ay, xci-ii). 








4). 
ays (Zag), wBdos mis dyého (‘unexplained’, “Ap. bexviii), 
362 (Z39). 1, 3, wept vais Sepa, and wie rab or feos (‘unexplained’, 





"Aye. lxxxvis of. B18). 


Besides these doubts and difficulties, we also Jearn (1) that in Alkaios when a divine name is 
qualified by an adjective the definite article is not employed (in this unlike a human, personal 
fame); but Sappho appears now to use the article, now to omit it ("Ay, lnxsvili-ix); which of the 
two is nearer to the vernacular? (2) The possessive adjectives, ués, 003, etc., are found both 
accompanied and unaccompanied by the definite article (‘Ay.” lexi) : (a) dha in v8 dp “Ape 
garbinyy xédov (Alk, 400) we have two rarities, the generic use of the article, and the only articular 
infinitive ("Ap. exiv); and (4) “nds is sometimes accompanied by the article, thotigh usually not, 
without there being any visible distinction of meaning between the cases” ("Aj xci. 2). 

In the face of this evidence, to return to the poem we are discussing, it is misleading to say 
that Sddune ui d oeMdowa “would be incorrect for Lesbian’ ("Ayu xcl, t), of, simply, that this poent 
is “not Lesbian, let alone Sappho's; Lesbian would say aehdwa here, not 4 veAdwn” (Page, 128. 4) 
Tt might at least be one of the ‘unexplained’; bat not only may it be included within the capactous 
TangPhora’ class (which for Lobel covers everything from true anaphora—yeluuy « - «bv Ketuee, 
(Alk, 938: Z14) to 7d judya xpdros), but it is closely parallel with ri 74 Aye” duuevoper: for it is as 
usual to be asleep when the moon and the pleiads are set as not to start a earousal before nightfall 
or, if we keep jiu wareiBay, ‘othors have their lovers. We have oo well Sa pho’s & 
ocddiva (see above; LP. thinks it possible) which also ‘breaks a rule’ (cf. Hay dupi nidav 
okdivar, fr. 34—Page, Se “Amy Texts, Is it not clear, when we take the evidence as a whole, 
that the Lesbian dialect, like others, was changing, developing, in the mouths of the people and 
by the pen of creative artists, particularly, as in Homer, in the spheve of & 4, ré tent wich wee 
Feumann’s Homerische Winter)? "That every Greek dialect was influencing, and being influenced by, 
its neighbour? Perhaps a nearer parallel, in fact, to d oeddiwa than ra. Ada, is dy pos and 
ghrow dndruow saidos inane (‘the fate, now so well known’ or ‘his doom, which spell the end of 
Troy’) in diad, xxiv. 388: ‘the moon which I have been watching on her path through the sky. 

Pom is, I believe, certainly in Lesbian Acolic, Whose then is it fe may ignore 
Powra's casy way round the problem, that it isa folk song—and so not in the ‘true vernacular’?) 
Hephaistion gives.nio name, just as he gives none for Sappho's 132 (the poem about her daughter 
Kleis), nor even for moushslpou' ddd’ "AdpaBira {sce Heph. xic, 1 43, Consbr.), and no name 
is given by the quoter of to5c (olay wav ddxwdon), nor for the two lines of 140, which, as LP. 
remark, Sappho sapiunt. Negative evidence is, then, by no nieans decisive; the poem was apparently 
written by a woman, unless, like Sappho o4, or Alkaios' Ato, itis dramatic (on which see Page, 
293). . But it looks like a complete poem, and, if30, not dramatic. in it simplicity and directness, 
in which itis very unlike Alkaies, Sappho sap.’ ‘The probability is that itis by her 


A.W. Goyone. 





















University of Clasgace, 


site ioMs that Page ii bis book on Alleman'y Amphiktyonic vations from Delphi. tm the fotiner we 

Parthencion has.no comment to mike on a much more have, ey. in LG. i, 10a fe beh. 

remarkable use of 165 dd spniron rauije -avteio8 andl edn, 

Tir “Adpadiear (nor, incidentally, ot the curious stritig of occurrunt”, eaye Hiller, coun, 

negative senteices beginning wi. wd. a), : Uusaye in Lasbox some éwo and a hall 
iatecs, Reneral picture ol postive confusion in the wwe centuries earlier, only draving attention Yo the changes 

The tase eat look at the inscriptions, especially, that take place in dialects and to the odd tNings thet oer 

Hs lone, building inscriptions (atfcial documents), of occur while they are happenings 

Epidaures of the fourth and third centuries, oF the 












NOTES ON THE MONETARY UNION BETWEEN MYTILENE AND PHOKAIA 


1G, xii (2). 1. 13-15. 


ss ALBE xe waray[p] (Ope 76 xptnor 
ran apr yol] ted, Barros Sop 


xtp= 


These lines come from the well-known unique inscription,' in Acolic dialect,* recording the 





terms ofa monetary union between M 


iene and Phok: 
rs, an electrum coinage for circulation in both cit 





, whereby cach agreed to issue, in alternate 
s. The inscription is, on the evidence of 


letter forms, accepted as belonging to the early years of the fourth or possibly to the end of 


the fifth century ».c.2 The st 


‘of the poet Persinos, attributed to Kallisthenes,* implies that the treaty 


‘was still in operation within the period ¢. 373-55 B.C. 
The present note re-examincs the meaning of rd xpuoiov xépvav here, and in 11, 4-6 con- 
vincingly restored by G. N, Papageorgiu (Unadierte Inschriften son Mytilene, 16, no. 53) as: 


oo ghle Be dra 
10 13) xptlouow thnéBveoy Eupevar dyupo= 
rép]ain rate modieoor, 


There are two main. problems, namely the operation, ar responsibility involved, and the nature 


of the product. 
‘Commentators have shown disa; 


representative perhaps of current views commented as fol 


ment in their ieee of the term, The most recent,* 





Wws on 73 xptiou xdpras: “The arrange~ 


ments for trial immediately following show that the meaning required here is “debase"* not " 
the alloy”, i.e, simply *‘coin", as often taken.’ There is, however, apparently no ancient authority 
to corroborate this usage of the verbs kepivwyu-neprdw.®' Nor does the evidence justify an assertion, 





that electrum was considered a ‘debased’ form of gold in the Greek world. The d 


siption, by 





Herodotus {i. 50. 2), of the natural alloy of gold and silver (of Croesus’ gifts to Delphi) as Aeuxds 


is solely intended as an indication of colour, or of category.’ 


chius’ reference to 


ocucan stars a8 7d adtsoroy xpuoiov is de Wo his apparent ignorance ofthe Tat that they were 
ma 


struck, not from pure gold, but alloy. 
‘The verb repdovuns, however, of whic 
used, 


xepviww, or xiprdw are abbreviated forms, alth 
Fimarily, of the mixing of wine with water,* is also applied to the dilution of metal in 


mannfacture of an alloy,? a natural extension of meaning completed, in the present metaphor, by 


the expressive adjective SSapfs. 
as has generally been proposed 





It follows, therefore, that 73 xpiinov i, in fact, gold, not ‘electrum’, 
dpyipior, ot dpyepos, is understood. 


It is, however, in the denial of the existence of an artificial alloy that some commentators have 


* Discovered at Mytilene by C. T. Newton and pub- 
Hahed by him in Trane. of Lit, Society, viii, pp. 549 IF. 
For subsequent see C.D, Buck, GD) 

213, no, 25, and M. GHLii, pp. 34 ff. no. 12. 

'a these should be added 1. D. Kondis, Arch, Anz. 1940, 
p. 288 and G. Korteses, Asofiande Eedidec (Mytilene, 


i Riyitenean version. See C.D. Buck, Ct. Phi 
viii, 159 
PW Wi, Wink, BAC Trout, Aa, Leiber, p. tev, 


and BV. Head, HIN", p. 558, proposed «. 
Newion, lo ety gon Fe problem 











discovery, it reappeared in 1 
1D, Konia, lee ok-tisted a taing fn ‘Tod wad 
Buck.) ‘Although not available fue sturly when I visited 
Mytiene is it tbe Musexam in. 1953- 
to whom I am indebted for this fforma= 
tion, inclines to accept the earlier date, 

"Pollux, Onomt ix, 93 : yol yo «8 KuhoBirys te 
Efoxilou roi! “Arapredtew thu aouyrie Mepatvor dychal= 
evor ekz Mecehjmny sreeMiirra BcmpiZovrs yp dome we 
Pronathos, ds for HMler, gion ee Mevw\jny mior ij ee 
“Arapret naraAliree. A reciprocity of exchange between 









the cities of Mysilene and Phokain is implied, Persinos 
clearly means that, liad he changed his money ar 
‘Atarocus, it would have been subject to a discount not 
is i lene. This was, undoubtedly, an 
‘importint consideration in the Greck world where there 
was no.agreed international standard of exchange in the 


modern sense. 
* Buck, GDrp. at. Tod, GH ity pp. 34-6, no. 119, 
had followed Buck, GD', p. 183, commentary on no. at, 
* Pollux, ij, 86, lists the main verbs ‘which “mean 
vor oa : 
cP) where ‘Gieen gold! im wet one 
* Two main expressions were used: (j)_xepdeurat 
csvprds, viprde with Pap inilerstood, e.g. Homer, Od. 
Xvi 14-4. arpniz alone ofvor and (ii) plrvvat with 
Wop,. eg. Od. ‘of nr dp lve Zuizyow tek xprriipn 


‘Showy. 

4: dmyiiny apc zadKdw 

pict. Strabo ait. 3B (aplaa)- GY alo Re w 
forbes, Metallurgy in Antigui So ; 
There i ako a usage of drauiyrrvat 

8 (il) above—Paue vs 12. 75 
naieryaivos dante diprtpy zovaes. 
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made a more serious error? Literary sources record the existence of two of gold-silver 
for, more corcetly, gold-ilver-copper) alloy. Thee may conveniemiy be distinguished as 
‘natural and “anicial’, or wile gold and eatinam respectively.” The while qld of Croesus to whic, 
reference has already been made, was, as calculation has shown, of high quality® Indeed the 
natural alloy is generally richer in gold content than the artificial product."" Examination of 
early Greek coins from Asia Minor reveals an appreciable variation in quality such, in fuct, as to 
render impossible the detection of any: purposeful adulteration of the alloy," for which the prescribed 
penalty was death! The /ektail from Mytilene, however, show on examination a not unexpected 
uniformity of quality,?* but this applies over the whole range of their isue from ¢. 485-940 B.c2® 

‘The following conclusions result: the inscription is tw be explained either as a renewal of an 
earlier version or as the official record of a practice of monctary aac between the two cities 
which had evolved in the course of the fifth century 9.c. xepnde implies the preparation, by a 
magistrate or official, of an artificial alloy according to an agreed standard of fineness.” ‘The 
r lity of the official for the quality of the alloy must, surely, have ended with the preparation 

acceptance by the Mint master, or persons actually’striking the issues. 7’ xpinou is pure 
gold, not electrum—the other constituents of the alloy being understood (comparable with the 
ellipse of up in the phrase olor wepdvewas). apis tefers to the degree of dilution, ie. the 
quality of the alloy. 

T propose the following translation, therefore, for the two passages cited :* 

11. 4-6: The official responsible for the alloying of the gold, shall, in both cities, be liable 

to account, 
11, 15-5: Anyone found guilty of deliberately lowering the quality of the allay shall be 
condemned to death. 


University of Manchester. 


Buck, hie. cy m. 5 above: "Moreover, the electri 
coinage of this time sid place was based pon a nauiral, 
‘ot un artificial, alloy," Cf. J. G, Milne, NC 1946, p. ty 
‘Yet B. V, Head, JN, p. 538, had. albeit frou the limited 
evidence then available, watten= “The electrum. was, 
therefore, in this ease, ol a nutural but an artificial 














v.12 7; Dionysios, epi, 203, 0.32 1 
od 
the dnfirmation that the vohimies of 


allay 
‘Strabo, iil, 2, WH wxsiil. Bo; Paus, 
Jarur, Orig. 

xvi 24. 

1 Hat. 30. , gave the ratio of the weights (4 73 

the bricks were equal, 
The specific gravity of the site puld would have been 
15,46—indicating a goki content of about 70 per cent. 








FBV. Head, NC 1875, pp. 245%. and AC 107, 

277 J. Hammer, FN xvi, I=144- J, Johantcm, 
Ferme, tei py a 

W Jolmston, up. 135. 





As in the present inscription. Likewise Dem, xxiv, 


JF. Heawy. 
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i 18 wd Del vor ns ops ir, 
Birt ‘one stater: pefasa Wooth, pl. wcxii, 1); this was 
clearly struck from an alloy of poor lity. 
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THE MYCENAEAN ‘WINDOW-CRATER’ IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


“Tins fragmentary vase was discovered in 1895 in a tomb at Curium by the British Muscum 
Expedition (Turner Bequest) and was first published in the Excacations iw Cyprus Since thes 
references to it have been made by various scholars,* chiefly because of its urrusual decoration with 
female figures inside ladder-pattern frames; these frames have been commonly interpreted as 
“windows, hence the name ‘windlow-crater 

The same tomb in which the ‘windo 
expedition of the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
same vase were found.? These have now been restored to the 
Museum, and it has been suggested that in its more complete 


published with better illustration. 
‘A detailed description of its form and fabric is given in BMC Vases and the CFA® It is 
robably the largest of itt kind (height, 43-5 om.; diameter, 43-2 cm,); the fabric represents 
Mycenaean ware at its best: buff pinkish clay, dark red lustrous paint. Each panel between the 
two handles is decorated with a chariot scene flanked with groups of female figures. 
Side A (Fig. 1), In the centre a biga with driver and passenger, moving to right; to left, 








crater’ had been discovered was re-excavated by: the 
in rggo, and thirty-five new fragments of the 

main body of the crater in the British 
form it should be re-examined and 

















Fig. 2—"Wornow Cairn’, exo vw, 


ladder-pattern frames forming a square divided into fur rectangular panels, each containil 
female figure; to right similar panels with solid “shell” motives in Sree poner 

‘The chariot-group, though very fragmentary, betrays in its drawing the neat style of the 
vase-painter, Like some of his contemporaries the artist is conscious that he is drawing two horses, 
the one behind the other, and he is anxious to convey this by neat drawing, which separates from 
one another four hind légs and two tails. The horses’ hoof are accurately drawn; the ‘tufted’ 
manes? are represented in the form of feather-like projections; the profiles of the two charioteers 
are also neatly and accurately drawn. 

“The ‘ladies in the windows’ on the left (Fig. 2) form the best known and the most frequently 
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Fig. 127; see also BMC Vi 

GB Fasc. i, Pl. 6, No.9, p- 
sada Tree and Pillar Cully FHS xxi 
MC Vases xvi; 2; Casson! Ancient 









Cypra, Pls ivs Purumare: MP. 443 6 
© University Muvewm Bulletin, Vol. 8 (1940), Nos t, 9, 
PL iv, 
Mr AH. S. Megaw, Director of Antiquities in 


Cyprus, and Dr. P, Dikaios, Curator of the Cyprus 
Muieum, kindly allowed me 10 take these fragments 10 





then Keeper of the Dept. of Greck and Reman Antiquities 
in the British Museum, they have been restored to the 
crater. Dr. J. Berson, who i atdyiug the Mycennean 
material of the University Museum Expedition, has given 
me permisiion to refer to the new fragment. ‘To the 
abovementioned scholars I express here my thanks for 
their co-operation andl generosity. * Loe. ale 

* Cf. the Britith Museum crater €373;\the same idles 
appear Inter in Greck Geometric vase-pminting of the prc- 
torialstyle. 7 Gf. Evans: PM. iv, p. Bag, fis. BiG=t1 
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discussed part of this vase. ‘They are drawn in outline, wear long flounced skirts and raise their 


hands in what has 
riot group of B ( 
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described as an ‘act of adoration’.* 
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le figure.” ‘The steady curves 
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back in long trysses, aud the graceful attitude of this woman holding a flower in her righthand, make, 


it the finest of all the figures drawn on this vase. 
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the left. 
the chariot-group) 
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Before discussing the style of the painter of the ‘window-crater’ another chariot crater, very 
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prus, should be mentioned, It is of similar shape and was discovered by 
near Pyla (Larnaca District)*; the rendering of details such ax the horses’ 
manes, the charioteers’ profiles, betray similar stylistic tendencies, “The 
juently used not only in rendering the rocky road (below) and 

framing (on the left) the chariot group. Finally, the same neat- 





hand and a con- 

His love of neatness is indicated both 

y are distributed in the field, in symmetry 

er by frames in order to avoid confusion. 
a sign of tidiness."2 




















such as hair tresses, 
oan palaces.!® Several 
vomen’ of the ‘window-crater', Evans 








suggestion, however, seems rather improbable because two of the ‘women’ hold or smell flowers 





which may not scem appropriate in the 


* Bvanes JH xxii, 111 
pista tthe Wriariy Mtr Buti, te 

"A nove andl 4 photogesph of it have alreatly appeured 
in Faust Archanalogiet vi (1934), 132 fi 4 

"When the vase iy published ity greater detail the 
Identification af is painter will become easier. 

© The artist's desire for symmetry han already been 
poimed out by Furuuatk, MP. 445. 

This association hay already been made by other 





ct of adoration’. The other female figures raise their 


scholars: of Furumark, of. sty pe 445 and notes 1-3. 
JAS 33, po 161 

& Unless the Hower could be interpreted as an offering, 
Dut one of them i smelling it! A parallel of a worn 
holding flowers is supplied by the fresco painting, from 
Thebes, see He L. Larimer? Honar and thy Monuments 
(Londow 1950), PL sexvii, 13 for women offering 
Howery lilies?) to. a Goddes sce M. Nilson Afinoan- 
Myvensean Religion (and edt.y B. 34% fig. tq. See Also 
new gem from Pylos, LH U1? "1LN27, iv, 19975 690. 
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hands in a way which recalls the representation of gathering of women on Minoan frescoes, where 
no pillar-worshipping is suggested, but rather vivid conversation ® 

Tes even doubtiul whether the rectangular panels have any architectural sigificance!™ As 
ithas already been observed, there is a desire for symmetry which is attained by dividing or separating: 
the different groups or scenes by means of frames in ladder-pattern. They may simply recall a 
similar method of framing panels in the major art of fresco painting.™* 

If, however, they do have an architectural significance and the women are meant to be 
Iooking out of windows we must admit that the artists more interested in the ceramic, i.e. decorative 
requirements of his subject than in the subject as such, There is probably here a remote echo from 
Significant representations in {resco painting. Furumark suggested a pre-Homeric. reqooxom 
‘One may also suggest thut the women are watching chariot races, or bidding farewell to a departing 
hero (in the fashion of the ‘Warrior Vase’) or are lamenting # dead hero departing by chariot. 
Phe dress of the ‘women in the windows’ is purely Minoan: close-fit jacket, bell skirt and belt. 
Outside Crete this dress prevailed already on the mainland—probably in royal courts—at the time 
of the shaft graves at Mycenae, and is represented on frescoes of the LH, II period in centres such 
fas Mycenae, Tityns and Thebes," and on ivories.** In the Levant the ivory from Ugarit is another 
example, under strong Minoan influence." 

 ‘window-crater’, however, is the only instance where Minoan dress is represented in vase~ 
painting. Men and women on Myc. IIA vases usually wear a long robe. ‘The nearest patallel 
to the dress of the ‘women in the windows! may be found on a miniature fresco from Crossos where 
Women are represented in the theatral arca.!* ‘The women near the pillars wear a blue shirt with 
black horizontal lines, and a plain jacket. ‘The striped jacket of one ‘woman in the window? (Side A 
Ieft, lower left window) is paralleled by similar jackets of Mycenaean female figurines.** Such 
figurines have been found on the mainland,:? Rhodes,?* Cyprus** and Ugarit,* and date from 
the Myc. ITA: 2 period onwards." 

Chronology of the ‘window-crater’: The shape and style of the pictorial scene suggest an 
carly date. The absence of floral or geometric fillings give it a pre-Amarna date, whereas the 
close similarity of the drawings with the fresco paintings put it among the earliest Mycenaean 
vases of the pictorial style. It should probably be dated shortly after 1400 ».c.¥* 


V. Karaczoreis, 
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Posrsorirr 
1 au ovelooked a fragmént of Mycengenn aniphoroid eriter fom nto, denver by Schueffer and published 
by E. Coche de Ia Ferté, Assui de classification de la edrenique mycénienne dExdomi, pl. /7- ‘The facial characterssticy of 
the chaciotecry are almost identical vith thove of the ‘window crater’ and the Verghi crater referred to ubove, One 
tay thetefire suggest the possibility of tracing in theae three vases the hand of the same vase-painter, 






THE SPARTAN EMBASSY TO LYGDAMIS 


Asosiesr the unattributed Apophthegmata Laconica of Phutarch is one (no. 67, 236D) which 
seems to refer to an episode in Spartan history not recorded elsewhere in the extant sources. 
text is as follows; 


"Hie wore work apecBelay Adxuwes mpd: Adybapar roe riparrov~ ds 8 éxelvos Umeprldjeeros 
FoMdxes ovvruxelv dveBa Mero, 16 3° éxi mia padaxios Exew adrav 24m vs, ol mpeaBas "Adye adrp’, elroy, 
ori pa rods Coots of rakandjever mpos abran QpAlbaper, BANA Siadeynr5 


Ay 
‘The details of the affair are lacking, but it is clear that the apophthegm presupposes a Spartan 
embassy to a tyrant named Lygdamis, on a subject which made him unwilling to receive it. The 
identity of the tyrant in question is not immediately certain; in addition to the famous Lygdamis 
of Naxos, the adventurer who assisted Pisistratus in his final attempt at securing power and was in 
return himself installed as tyrant of his native island,’ there was a Halicarnassian tyrant of that 
name, the son or (less probably) grandson of Queen Artemisia; and her father, who was also called 
Lygdamis, was quite possibly himself a tyrant.? However, the chance that the reference here is 








to a Halicarnassian tyrant is I think remote. There is no tradition of Spartan dealings with 
Halicarnassus either in the time of Artemisia’s father or in the generations immediately following 


her, nor can any plausible occasion be suggested; the farmer period is marked by Sparta’s con 
centration on home affairs,* the latter by her complete abdication from tra an politics in 
favour of Athens after 478 s.c: Thus whether the spophtliegm be genuine or invented it seems 
unlikely that « Halicarnassian tyrant is meant; for even invented Laconisms, if credited with specific 
circumstances, are usually made to have reference to something either historical or at least plausible. 
On the ether hand, although there is no other record of a Spartan embassy to Lygdamis of Naxos, 
there was certainly a tradition that the Spartans deposed him; and in any reference 10 Spartan 
dealings with a person simply designated ‘the tyrant Lygdamis’ it is most reasonable to suppose 
the Naxian tyrant to be meant. 

If we assume this to be the case here, what value are we to set on the story? ‘The current 
view af the Apophthegmata Laconica is evidently that the work is based on a florilegium of such 
sayings which had been available to Plato and Aristotle, and thus had a respectable antiquity.* 
‘The hypothesis may well be correct, but it can do little more thar give us gencral encouragement 
to look farther. Tt is not demonstrable that a particular saying must have appeared in the flori- 
legium nor does it necessarily follow that even if it did, it must have been authentic. An individual 
case, such as js here under question, must be dealt with on its merits, 

On this basis, however, T would myself be inclined to believe that the embassy, if not the actual 
words of the ambassadors, may very possibly be historical, The details of Lygdamis’ carcer were 
evidently not lost to history at an early date; Aristotle, to judge from scattered notices,? was able 
to gather together not a little information about him, and probably if we possessed the Constitution 
of the Naxians we would find that a fairly full picture of his reign was presented. Hence there is 
no reason to suppose that a reference to a Spartan embassy of this kind cannot rest on a good. 
tradition. Furthermore, it does not look to me the sort of thing which one would expect to be 
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fatricated ; for it is readily apparent that from the time of Thucyditles onwards the typical Spartan 
behaviour towards tyrants was supposed to Have been to depose them, not to send embassies to, 
them.® On the whole, therefore, fam inclined to believe that the circumstances indicated by the 
apophthegm may have a basis in fact. 

Indeed, iti tempting to go even farther and speculate whether we may not in fact have here 
a genuine Laconism, This is admittedly the only one of the unattributed Apophthegmata—apart 
irom the first (232b), which is a paraphrase of Herodotus ili. 46, 1, the reply to the Samians—clearly 
teferable to the period before the Persian Wars; and of the attributed ones those attached t0 per- 
sonages of that period, the great majority seem (o be either mere inventions, accommodated to the 
known circumstances of the individual concerned,* or else edifying observations on typical Spartan 
themes (courage, discipline, patriotism, honour, etc.)'° shared out o the principle that as many 
4s possible of the notable figures of early Sparta should have sayings to their names. But even if, 
aken as a whole, the Apophthegmata Laconica can offer us little that is convincing for this period, 
it does not necessarily follow that no genuine saying can have been preserved. On the contrary, 
itis clear from Herodous that already in his day there was an imerest in notable Spartan sayings! 
(even if some of the ones which then passed as authentic were not really xo); and at this time the 
remembrance of events contemporary with the reign of Lygdamis was still very real, as can be 
seen from the way Herodotus himself was able to draw on Spartan family traditions for details of 
the Spartan expedition to Samos.!# A genuine saying could thus have been preserved; and the 
tone of this one, blunt-spoken, witty enough without being over-ingenious, and free from the 
moralising tendency so characteristic of many alleged Laconisms, seems to me to have something 
like the authenticringaboutit.  Ifany genuine sayings have been ed-—and itis but reasonable 
to suppose that this literary tradition had originally some core of truth—this particular one has, 
feel, more claim than most to credence. The point is, however, not one which F regard as essential, 
being content for the purposes of this discussion with the assertion that the unwelcome embassy 
which the saying presapposes may well be historical. 

How docs such an embassy: fit into the pattern of events as known from other sources? The 
Spartan deposition of Lygslamis is commonly accepted as a fact, but an embassy such as is 
envisaged here does not seem to fit a deposition. It is indeed possible that non-military methods 
were employed against tyrants (such « thing is perhaps suggested by Plutarch’s including depositions 

greg various setiements of the afair of other states which Sparta front ime to tne achieved 
without moving a shield, by sending a single ambassador"), but if so, presumably it was done by 
public ing support for the native opposition, so thut the tyrant’s position became 
impossible; and it is hard to see how even a non-military’ attempt at deposition could require the 
sending of ambassadors to wait daily for an audience with the tyrant. 

Yer it is not impossible that there is some connexion between this embassy and the deposition 
of Lygdamis, for official Spartan dealings with Naxas in the latter part of the sixth century are not 
‘otherwise attested, and do not seem iBely to have been frequent; and an unsatisfactory embassy is 
a likely enough prelude to sterner action. ‘The deposition of Lygdamis is commonly. explained as 
4 by-product of the Spartan attack on Polycrates,!* and so placed c. 524 8.¢.; but an alternative 
view" is to accept the date given by the thalassocracy-list, 515 B.C. and to relate the deposition 
to an anti-Persian policy supposed to have been uniformly pursued by Sparta from the time of 
the Lydian alliance onward. If this view is correct, then the Spartans may have been trying in 
the entbasgy under discusion to-persuade Lygdamis to undertake the onter defence of Greece, and 
deposed him when he showed reluctance to shoulder this responsibility, “The existence of such a 
farsighted and active anti-Persian policy is, howeyer, a hypothesis which T am inclined (o regurd 
as dubious, and hope to criticise in detail at a later date; moreover, the relations between Polycrates 
and Delos scem to me to be most reasonably explained on the supposition that his power autlasted 
that of Lygdamis.!* 1 therefore accept the more usual view that Lygdamis was deposed at the 
time of the Samian expedition, 

+ Gf. Thue. 118, 15 Axist. Pl gtaby; 1s0e, 
p. Ryl, 18. and the pasiages cited in n. 5 above. 
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Now if one asks, om this assumption, why the Spartans deposed Lygdamis, the most likel 
answer is that they did so for reasons of security, since Lygdamis was-an ally of Polycrates,!* rel 
the geographical situation of Naxos was such that 2 hostile power might be a dangerous threat to 
a Spartan expedition to Samos.2” It is, I think, incorrect (o suppose that the Spartans deposed 
Lygdamis because of a doctrinaire hostility towards tyrants in general: in fact, such an-attitude 
probably did not exist at this period. Admittedly the Spartans had already deposed 
Gf Sicyon,! but Herodotus (in marked contrast to Plutarch)** regards the attack on Polycrates as 
due not to a general anti-tyrannical policy, but to particular grievances. ‘These grievances, the 
theft of a bowl destined for Croesus and of a cuirass being sent by Amasis, are hardly satisfactory 
reasons in themselves (indeed the first is quite anachronistic}, but they may perhaps be as 
mptomatic of the motives which, together with friendship for the Samian oligarchs,** induced 
the Spartans to attack Polycrates. A clear indication that the Spartans were not as yet rigidly 
‘opposed to all tyrants is afforded by the fact that they were still on friendly terms with the Pisistra- 
tids,# although by now probably with some reservations. 

If, therefore, the Spartan concern with affairs in Naxoy was primarily to ensure a free hand 
against Polycrates, it was not in fact essential that Lygdamis should be deposed;  guaranice of 
neutrality would have been sufficient. And if one is inclined to look farther and inquire why the 
Spartans should not have taken the more drastic action simply from choice, the reason may well 
be—apart from the gencral caution which regularly characterises Spartan undertakings—that they 
preferred to avoid, if they could conveniently do so, causing unfavourable reaction in Athens by the 
removal of a friend of the Pisistratids: but that when no other course was open to them, they did 
hat allow such considerations to override the furtherance of their policy in respect of Polycrates, 
1 may be abjected that, since tyrants were commonly on good terms with each other and 
in, particular since Lygdamis enjoyed friendly relations, with both Pisistratus and Polycrates, a 
friendship most probably existed between Athens and Samos under their respective tyrannics,** 
so that the Spartans might as well depose both Polycrates and Lygdamis for all the difference it 
Would make towards preserving their good relations with the Pisistratids. Such a priori arguments 
are not, however, compelling. We have a fair amount of information in the extant sources about 
the states and rulers with whom Pisistratus: preserved friendly relations,?7 and Polycrates is not 
there included. In fact, his buccancering methods" probably did not allow him t keop many 
friends. ‘The possession of a common enemy in Lesbos has also been suggested as « sign of associa 
tion between Athens and Samos in this period ;%* but it would appear from Herodotus that 
Polycrates became engaged in a war with Lesbos more or less accidentally, and the state against 
which he did wage war from choice at this time was Miletus,® the traditional friend of Eretria%* 
and Eretria was in turn one of the mext prominent supporters of Pisistratus.®® Incleed Polycrates’ 
subsequent assertion of control over Delos looks very like a snub to Atheny—especially after 
Pisisrratus’ activity in that island,*® Altogether it seems to me that a friendship between Polycrates 
and the Pisistratids is far from vertain; if anything the contrary is perhaps the more le. 
‘Thus the Spartans might well have coutemplated using diferent methods to deal with Lygdamis 
and Polycrates respectively. 

T would suggest, therefore, that the Spartans, when they decided to attack Polycrates, were 
ansious (0 secure themselves against intervention by Lygdamis, but preferred if possible to avoid 
the extreme measute of deposing him, particularly as this might gratuitously worsen relations with 
Athens, the other pariy interested in that region; and that they therefore sent to Lygdamis the 
tmbassy mentioned in this apophthegm to seck a promise of neutrality. ‘Thereupon, Lygdamis, 
torn between friendship for Polycrates and fear of Sparta, sought to temporise in the marmer which 
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the story suygests, tl in the end his failure to give a satis answer paved the way for his 
epenition by the Spartans, ‘The episode is a curious one, but if tis conjecture be right, does shed 
perhaps a little more fight on this intricate period, and in particular shows the Sparta of the late 
sixth century, despite later traditions about her antipathy towards tyranny, prepared to use diplomacy 
in preference to force even with so absolute a ruler as Lygdamis of Naxos. * 

D. M. Leany. 


University of Manchester. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE TRIPOD AND THE FIRST SACRED WAR 


Tae 1c af this article is to ry to show that the legend of the rape of the Delphic tripod 
by Herakles tyecame associated as symbolic with the First Sacred War and that this association is 
2 chief factor in the great popularity of that subject in late archaic art! 

We should begin with the First Sacred War itself, an event whose historical importance is 
inadequately matched by the quality of our literary sources. The earliest account of it occurs 
in Aeschines’ spcech against Kesiphon (iii, 107 ff), where he introduced the subject because it 
provided the theological justification for the line which he had taken when anending the meeting 
of the Delphic Amphictyony in the autumn of 340. So it is not-a simple narrative, hut a ten- 
dentious suitement, carefully designed to Tiago the points which suited the orator’s case. At 
the same time it has rea] value as historical evidence, because it is based to some extent on an ancient 
stele, a memorial of the war, to whose text Aeschines had referred in his origmal specch at Delphi. 
A copy of the inscription was read ro the jury, and the extant speech contains quotations 
paraphrases of portions of it, We cannot now be certain whether the stele was genuinely a con- 
temporary monument which had survived for two and a half centuries from the time of the First 
Sacred War or whether it was a later restoration, Tt may have been original; but, even if not, 
‘one need not doubt that it was old and was the best piece of evidence on the traditions about that 
ggeat Amphityonic ctimade, It recorded » Delphic oracle which asi Bie eeication of Nas 

risaian plain t Apollo, and this response was not given in the popular version which appears a 
a spurious docuinent in our Aeschines manuscripts, atid which i quoted by Diodorus Siculus (ix 16) 
and Pausanias (x. 97. 4). ‘Their version prescribes the dedication of the plain by moans of a 
typical cxample of the sort of ambiguity expected of oracles—the Amphictyons would have 
wage war against Kriss until the waves broke on the lemes of Apollo. ‘The oracle on the stele 
was of a much less picturesque and more plausible kind, It told the Amphictyons in hexameter 
verse to make was every day and every night on the enemy, and added in prose the ritual prescription 
for the dedication of the plain. 

{t is evidently from this source that Aeschines took the names of the cnemy as Kirrhaians and 
Kragalidai, (Whether he was right in quoting the first of the two in the form "Kirrhaioi’ may 
be doubted. He is the earliest author to prefer this spelling to Krisaioi. It suited his parti 
thesis because by his day the name Kirrha was specially associated with the port on the gulf of Itca, 
and this was the place actually destroyed in the Fourth Sacred War, with which Aeschines himself 
was concemed.) The second name, Kragalidai, is for our purpose the morc imeresting.  Aeschi 
does not explain it, apart from grouping them with the Kirrhaians as yévy waparousrara, nor does 
he mention them afer he had finished citing the inscription. Probably the name was already 
Jong extinct. ‘The later grammarians found it a problem and argued over the correct spelling,* 
The ouly explanation of it which they offered, so far as our evidence goes, was that Didymos cited 
Xx as authority to show that there was a place near Kirrha called KpavydA\or. This 
name may have been connected with Aeschines’ enemies of the Amphictyony, but i 
0 be the direct source from which KeayaANlSa: comes. Acschines was probably describing 
them as a y<ros, for in any of its various spellings theie name remains a patronymic, and evidently, 
calls for some ancestor, probably heroic, as eponym. 

‘Just such an ancestor appears in 2 legend preserved in Antoninus Liberalis (4) and derived 
from Nicander’s Metamorphoses and from a local Ambrakiot chronicler, called Athanadas, According: 
10 this story, KpoyaAeds was the son of Dryops and lived in the Dryopian land neat Thermopylii. 
He was of 2 high reputation for righteousness and prudence. So, when he was herding his cattle, 
Apollo, Artemis and Herakles appeared hefore him and asked him to decide (9. which of then 
Ambrakia belonged. After hearing their cases, Kragaleus decided in fayour of Herakles, whereupon 
‘Apolly in anger turned him juto stone. But the people of Amnbrakia down to the writer’s day 
continued to offer heroic sacrifiers (Forays) t Kragaleus after the feast of Herakles, 
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Lt is difficult co extract much significant matter from their Hellenistic version of the legend. 
The fact that Kragaleus is represented as a Dryops is of ambiguous meaning. ‘The Dryopes, who 
existed as a tribal unit only in prehistoric times, appear in legends sometimes as the enemics of 
Herakles, sometimes as his friends. But when they are his enemies it is usually in association with 
the motive that they inhabit Parnassus-and ate the enemies of Delphi, who are conquered by 
Herakles, and even dedicated by him as captives at that sanctuary. ‘These variations in the relation 
of Herakles and the Dryopes probably correspond to the changes whereby Herakles is originally 
unconnected with Apollo ar is even his enemy, but in later legends becomes the servant of the fe 
Tt would harmonise with this interpretation to take as primitive the picture which we find in 
Nicander’s leyend, that Kragaleus, son of Deyops, was a friend of Herakles, with whom he was 
closely associated in cults, and was an enemy of Apollo. ‘This would be a very appropriate character 
for the eponymous ancestor of a clin which was engaged in the First Sacred War against the 
Amphictyony.* 

Ifwe mn wo the other early evidence on the First Sacred War, it is found in the spurious 
ambassadorial speech of Thessalos, the son of Hippokrates. This was included int the Hippocratean 
corpus belore the time of Erotian (first century A.p.}.* Pomtow rather enthusiastically attempted 
to show that the speech itself was written early in the second half of the fourth centiry Bc. and 
contained authentic material derived from the family traditions of the Hippocratids. ‘This is 
much (00 optimistic a. view of this very romantic work. No doubt Wilamowitz was much nearer 
the truth when he assigned the narrative to a late Hellenistic date, and we need not suppose that 
the tale which it tells had any special foundation of fact. The main story, telling how Nebros and 
Clrrysr rom Cos helped in the capture of Keisay is not 49 important for owe purpose 24 8 eouple 
of casual allusions made in the course of the narrative. We are told that the Delphic oracle had 
promised the Amphictyony success if they brought from Kos ‘the son of a deer together with gold, 
provided that the Krisaians had not previously plundered (ovAyjowow) the «ipod in, the Adyton'. 
The enigmatic allusions are of course explained later in the account by the names of Nebros aud 
Chrysns, whe came as allies from Kos, but the rape of the tripod is not ekewhere mentioned, except 
for the statement that Chrysas ‘was killed by Mermodeus, the brother of Lykos, whe had died by 
stoning when he hasl entered the adyfon to plunder the tripod’. Evidently, the author of the speech 
did not make any great use of this motive, but he must have derived it from some earlier source. 
In fact, his vague and allusive references seem to indicate that the attempted rape of the Delphic 
tripod by Lykos was well-known episode in some traditional, though no doulit legendary tale of 
Ue First Sacred War, which was already current, 

What would a legend of an attempt to plunder the tripod from the adytun imply? “The only 
other occurrence of the motive is in the legend of Herakles. (For the story of Koroibos whom the 
Pythia enders to pick up and carry off a tripod from the temple is quite different in signfcance,)* 
‘The commonest form of the legend makes Herakles’ act merely vindictive in motive. The Pythia 
refused to prophesy to him; so Herakles in anger attempted to carry off the oracular tripod. But 
Apollodoros indicates much more precise motive: ‘as the Pythia did not prophesy to him, he 
wished to plunder (ovAiv) the temple in reprisal, and, having carried alf' the tripod, to constract 
an oracular slirine (uavzeioy) of hisown’.* There can be little doubr that this is the janer symbolism 
of the motive, whether it occurs in the legend of Herakles or of the First Sacred War. To ca 
olf the tripod is not a. general act of robbery: it is to take possession of the oracle of Delphi itself. 

It need not surprise us to find Herakles posing as a prophet... There are various references to 
Prophecia. given by him in hs Westie of after bis removal to the gos, and in. few abrines he 
had a regular business in giving oracles, ‘In fact, one legen! about the death of Aristodemas the 
Herakleid represents Herakles ay a rival to Apolio in prophecy. According to this version, Apollo 
stew Aristodemos with his arrows, because he had not come to his oracular shrine, but had learnt 
of the return of the Dorians to the Peloponnese from Herakles.? 

These examples make the symbolism of the scene of Herakles carrying (lf the Delphie tripod 
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less absurd, and give point to Wilamowita’s obiter dictum: “In the rape of the tripod by Heralles 
which ends with «reconciliation can be found no other meaning but that an attempt by worshippers 
Gf Herakles to get possession of Delphi was warded off” He goes on to point out that Herakles, 
had no site of worship in Delphi, and that in his wealth of legends he docs not come into relation 
with Artemis and Apollo.* This last ‘generalisation is somewhat loose. The legends of Herakles 
Show him as consulting the Delphic oracle on various occasions, but these episodes are 
hot primitive nor part of the original texture of the legends. They are the result of efforts to 
fationalise the labours of Herakles into a closely knit story of his life with oracular responses as the 
guiding authority in his doings. The legend of Herakles’ rape of the Delphic tripod stands quite 
Spart ftom the cycle of the labours. It was usually linked to the rest of Herakles’ life by supposing. 
that he had come to Delphi to ask for purification from blood guilt, cither that of his children 
(Hyginus and Servius} or that of Iphitos (Pausanias and Apollodoros),* But other literary 
Guthorities leave the subject of the consultation vague or omit any reference to it at all, Quite 
possibly the earliest form of the legend may have simply assumed that Herakles attacked Delphi 
fo seize the tripod without assigning any rational motive. If so, this version may well have existed 
Jong before the First Sacred War and have been the product of tribes worshipping Apollo and 
Herakles as rival deities. The war will then have served to crystallise the legend into a more 
tive form in so far as it suggested itself as a convenient symbol. The Greeks preferred mostly 
[er arctic and literary purposes to represent their wars in terms, not of realistic and contemy 
fighting, but of the combats of the past and legendary beings, To the Athenians of the eary fifth 
century the Persian wars were mirrored in the artistic rej ions of ics, 
Centauromachies and even Gigantomachies. Similarly, it would not surprise us to find that the 
attempt of the Krisaians to asert their rights in opposition to the Amphictyony was seen as Herakles 
carrying off the tripod of Apollo. 

Pausanias, x. 13. 8, is our only authority for a literary treatment of the legend which might 
date from the sixth century. In a vague sentence he writes: “The poets took over the story and. 
Sing of the battle of Herakles with Apollo for the tripod.’ But unfortunately he does not identify 
the poets in question, We know that Pausanias had read very extensively in the early epic hymns 
and oracles, and frequently cites from these works elsewhere by name. So while it is impossible to 
prove from his reference the existence of a sixth-century poem, it would be at least « possible 
Lupposition. It may be from such a poetic source that the anciont mythologists derive one feature 
in'common which is only rarely found in the artistic tradition—the intervention of Zeus in the 


“i 

ile the connection of the First Sacred War with a literary account of the struggle for the 
tripod is uncertain, such a connection with the artistic representations of the subject might almost 
be assumed on the general distribution in time and place of the known examples of the subject. 
But we can probably go farther and find actual literary references, though vague and uncertain, 
to one particular monument which may have been the prototype from which most of our surviving 
representations are derived directly or indirectly. 

(H. W. P) 
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The catia representation of rage for tipad which may fay be identified as th 
famous dispute of Herakles and Apollo is of the late eighth century #.c. It appears on the leg of 
a bronze tripod found at Olympia. ‘Two helmeted figures grasp a tripod which stands between 
them, and threaten each other with their swords. The composition is symmetrical and neither 
figure is differentiated in any way, but the tripod seems to be the object of the dispute and not 
simply a prize for the victar of the duel, and we are therefore probably justified in identifying the 
figures as Herakles and Apollo. But this is an isolated example and serves only to illustrate the 
antiquity of the myth, for it is not until the sixth century 2.c. that it reappears in Greek art, and 
then it becomes one of the most popular of Herakles’ exploits 
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struggle. ‘The first we may call the ‘stand-up fight" with Apollo and Herakles facing each other, 
threatening with bow, sword or club, or each seizing the tripod and sometimes lifting it from the 
ground, ‘This is the style of the geometric scene described above, and it recurs in Peloponnesian 
art on some shield-band reliefs from Olympia, though on none certainly from the earlier part of 
the sixth century. On Attic vases the type is met already on work of the years around the middle 
of the sixth century, notably on the Amasis Painter's amphora in Boston. Bronze shoulder 
plates fram Dodona which also carry the scene have been declared archaising work of the fifth 
century by Kunze, who remarks on the Herakles as being a peculiarly Peloponnesian statuary type"? 

More common than the ‘stand-up fight, and with a longer history, i the second scheme for 
the central action, the ‘running fight’. In this Herakles has seized the tripod!* and is moving away 
carrying it under one arm and usually threatening with his club the pursuing Apollo. The earliest 
representations of this type are again shield-band reliefs from Olympia, at least as early as the 
second quarter of the sixth century, but not sufficiently well preserved for many details of the figures 
to be determined, and the interpretation of one or two remains debatable. About the middle 
of the century appears the first representation in stone, a metope from the Heraion by the Silaris 
near Paestum,!* and some twenty-live years later we find the motif again in the pedimental group 
of the Siphnian treasury at Delphi. But it is in Attic art that the running fight won greatest 
Popularity. A black-igured cup fragment from Naucratis bears what may be part of such a scene 

ul it is unusually early, of the beginning of the second quarter of the century at least, and might 
be interpreted otherwise. The main run of the scenes on Attic: vases begins about 540 #.¢., and 
from then on they are extremely common: Among the earliest are the scenes on the Lysippides 
Painter's amphorac in Munich (Beazley, A,B.V. 255, nos. 13, 22), the Andokides Painter's in 
Berlin (Beazley, A.R.V. 1, no. 1), and the cup n 454 (Albizatti, fig, 154). 

Tie naa Tic cow io the sabeallaey Bgures which attend the cantral sakber6€ ths atrupsle, 
be it a stand-up or a running fight. Occasional male and female spectators who seem little more 
than filling may be briefly dismissed, with Hermes, who often attends such functions, and Zeus, 
although one of his rare appearances seems to suggest that he is mediating between the two partics® 
"The most regular attendants of the action, who must therefore be considered as part of the canonical 
scene, are two female figures who stand one behind cach of the contestants. The figure behind 
Herakles is normally characterised by her dreas as the goddess Athena, the hero’s patron.*? The 
figure behind Apollo often carris a quiver and bow, and is to be identified as Artemis, the god's 
twin sister" The mere presence of the tripod is enough to identify the site of the struggle as Delphi, 
but occasionally other impedimenta also suggest 2 sanctuary, such as an altar, columns and a 
palm tree.** 

For the origin of the renewed interest in the story of the strugale in the sixth century we may 
look 10 either one or both of two sources, a famous work of art which inspired the representations, 
or some literary work dealing with this theme. For the former there fortunately exists evidence 
Which suggests the erection of a group of statuary which may have represented the struggle at about 
the time that the scenes begin to appear in minor art. Pliny (N.H. xxxvi. 4) tells of the carcer 
of the Cretan sculptors Dipoinos and Skyllis, and their work at Sikyon, quae din fait offcinaram 
omniurh talium patria, The Sikyonians ordered statues to be made, but the sculptors took umbrage 
for some reason not stated (iniuriam quaesti) and retired to Aetolia. Sikyon thereupon suffered 
famine and sterility, and was told by the Delphic oracle that relief would come si Dipoemus et Scylix 
deorum sinwalacra ent, They return and complete the expensive assignment. Fuere auler 
ssimulacra ea Apoltinis, Dianae, Herculis, Mineroae, quod de caelo postea tactum est. “These may of course 
have been individual statues, and Pausanias does not mention them at all at Sikyon they may 
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lave disappeared by hhis day. If they are a group, the only obvious explanation of it is that it 
fepretonts the struggle for the tripod. In this case it must have been a group of freestanding 
statues, Leeause the Athena alone was struck by lightning, and probably of marble as the sculptors 
were said by Pliny to be among the first to use marble, He also diites them etiamun Medis 
imperitantibus pies quam Cyrus in Persis regnare inciperet. Hoe eit Olympiade circiter quinquagensimat 
{580 u.¢,), For the appearance of the group we have the choice of the stand-up or the min 
ning fight, and the former scems the more probable for the early sixth century rather than the 
torsion and violent action required in the latter: but this is simply guesswork as both pe have 





Peloponnesian origins** and it is the running fight which appears first in stone, in Italy and 
at Delphi 
Tis difale vo dizociave any Sikyontan ores fi satues ty thie period from the Orthagorid 


tyrant Kicisthenes. It may well be too that the group was asociated in some way with the 
Kiwobévevos oad which iy mentioned by Pausanias as having been built by him fram the spoils 
of the Sacred War (it. g. 6). Such a group in the Peloponnese might well have inspired the series 
of relief representations found at Olympia, but the corresponding and even better attested popularity 
fof the theme in other pars of the Greck world, particularly Attica, is difficult to explain simply by 
the edstence of a group in Sikyon. ‘The explanation could lie either in the erection of a similar 
group in. promineny and much-visited position elsewhere—and Delphi is the obvious place—-or 
in the yecond source suggested above for the renewed popularity of the story in the sixth century, 
some literary work or hymn. A group in Delphi is casy to postulate, particularly as the setting 
‘of the struggle fies there if Professor Parke is right in arguing that the story was used to symbolise 
the First Suered Witr,  Kleisthenes’ associations with Delphi in the war and after It reialoree. the 
argument, and it may be significant that in the foundations of the hater Sikyonian treasury at Delphi 
were inenporated blocks from two buildings of the carly sixth erntury, the so-called. Monopteras 
and Old Tholos, To the former are attributed the metopes cut in Sikyonian stone, dated around 
870 1.6. ;* and La Coste-Mesgeliére hay suggested that both buildings were the work of Kleisthen 
and that the Monopteros might have been modelled ou his stoa in Sikyon.!* A war memork 
group of the struggle asaciated with either of ehese buildings could have inspired the later stone 
ot bronze representations of the theme ther’, on the Siphnian ireasury (a running fight in this 
case), and in the dedication of the Phocians of about 480 8.¢,—the work af Corinthian artists, and 
apparently a stand-up light" Ic is interesting to note that in the litter instance a duplicate group 
was also dedicated in Abal (Hat. viii, 27 

Whatever the probabilities of the existence of « second group at Delphi, a hymn or poem 
symbolically commemorating the Sacred War In terms of the struggle seems the moat likely. sou 
of inypiration for the group, and also provides an explanation for the wide popularity of the then 

‘There is another group of archaic representations which cannot be fgnored in any discustion 
of the straggle for the tripod, and which may throw Uiaht on the popularity of the Herakles-Apollo 
contest. ‘These are scenes of the struggle for the Hind®* between the same rivals, and closely 
connected with the tripod story in three ways. First, in the representations themelves which, 
though fewer, can readily be classed as stand-up or running fights, with the hind occupying a come 
parable position with the tripod in both, either in the middle of the action or tucked under Heraltes 
arm, and oft with the same two diving ‘seconds', Artemis and Athena. Secondly, by the actual 
assoriation of the two scenes on the same vase or on what appears to be a pair of vases.” And 
thirdly, by the intrusion of the hind imo many scenes of the Struggle for die! Tripod. The hind 
is ofcourse a common attribute of Apollo, but in archaic art an attribute's first function is wo identify 
its owner, and the hind is for this purpose quite superfluous in the tripod scenes, in fact often crowding 
them unduly. ‘The Struygles tor the ‘Tripod and the Hind seem then fo be complementary. 
Unfortunately there is 4 complicating fxctor in the hind scenes, for chey are clearly: often confused 
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exploits, the eapture of the Kerynitian deer, and are often classed with it? 
|, not Apollo's, ic is only Artemis who is involved in the action in the 
scunt literary records of the story, and in the scenes which clearly illustrate the capuire of the 
Kerynitian deer the action is the breaking off of the creature’s golden antlers, not a struggle with ite 
owner One of the results of this confusion is that sometimes in the xtmigele scenes, the ‘hind? 
has antlers like the Kerynitian deer, while in other groups which have simply, Herakley expruring 
the animal, the “deer” is an antler-less hind. On two red-figure vases also attends the antler- 
breaking, once in a Delphic setting. The earliest of the Struggles for the Hind is a stand-up fight 
on a plate in Oxford of about 550 2.c.,!* and the scene becomes most popular at the end af the 
century. As early as the Oxford scene may be others on shield-band reliefs from Olympia” where 
the interpretation is less sure. é 4 
‘The association of the hind with the tripod theme also serves to strengthen their connection 
with the Sacred War. Just as @ threat (o the tripod forms part of the war tradition, so does the 
oracle’s advice to enlist the aid of “the son of a deer together with gold’, Nebros and Chrysos from 
Kos, Both Apollo’s main attributes, tripod and hind (or fawn), are-objecis coveted by Herakless 
both again are objectives in the Sacred War, the ‘animal’ as the ally of Delphi, the tripod as symbol 
of Apollo's main function there. ‘The introduction of Chrysos into the story later may be explained 
by the confusion of the hind with the golden deer, already eutrent in the sixth century as we have 
sven, though it is of course quite possible that a golden hind or deer once stood at Delphi, A further 
Possibility which arises from this is that the centre-piece of the group at Sicyon was the hind and 
not the tripod, but in view of the relatively greater popularity of the tripod theme, especially at 
Delphi, this seems improbable, aS 





m1 


‘The firs part of this article has shown some evidence that Herakles had legendary associations 
with the Kristian side in the First Sacred War, and that an apocryphal tradition pictured a Krisaian 
as attempting, The Herakis, wo steal the mee tripod fram the Delphic sanctuary, Tio a 
tepresentation of Herakles carrying off the tripod was the most appropriate counterpart in mytl 
to the action of the Pirst Sacred War. The myth may probably have been given literary form at 
this period: in any case, as has been shown in the second | part it became @ favourite subject in 
archaic art of the second half of the sixth centuty in the alternative schemata of ‘stand-up-fight™ 
or ‘running fight’, "One of the most famous representations of this scene, probably in the former 
version, will have been the marble group by Dipoinos and Skyllis at Sikyon. Our literary evidence 
for this monument suggests a date just after the First Sacred War, which would accord with the 
archacological evidence, and our arguments as to the significance of the subject have shown that 
it would be a highly appropriate choice for Kleisthenes of Sikyou, if he was wishing to commemorate 
his part in the erasade om behalf of Delphi. At the sa of adding unnecessary refinements one 
may try now to interpret more closely the circumstances of this dedication, 

isthenes and the Sikyonians, together with the Athenian contingent under Alkmaion and 
the Thessalians under Eurylochos, were the chief forces on the Delphian side in the First Sacred 
War, and Klcisthenes was given a third of the spoils for his share, It will have been at tis time 
that Dipoinos and Skyllis received the commission to erect the marble monument in Sikyon, showing 
Herakles and Apollo struguling for the tripod. Apollo represemied the cause of the Delphians as 
indicated hy the Pythia, Apoli's mouthpiece, Herakles he ‘eae of the Krisaians, who were 
ictured by Delphic propaganda as trying to appropriate the control of the oracle, Because of 
fis legendary association with Kragaleus and the ypes, Herakles was specially suitable for this 
tole. Thus Kleisthenes was taking over the symbolism of the Delphians. It is possible that, as 
Professor Gomme has suggested to me, the conjuaction of Apollo and Herakles had a further sig- 
nifteance to Kjeisthenes himself; to him Herakles may have been the type of the Dorians whose 
tribal names he had treated with contempt. But this symbolism, if at all present, was probably 
of secondary importance, ‘The prime Purpose was to commemorate how Kicisthenes fad taken & 
Yeading parti vindicating Delphi against Kriss, 
‘The account in Pliny tells that Dipoinos and Skylis later took umbrage at-some unstated. 
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injustice and retired to Aetolia, leaving the work unfinished, The Sikyonians apparently were- 
Content to let the matter rest thus, [twas not until after a famine and the opportunity for pressure 
from Delphi that the Sikyonians ‘with great fees and apologies’ brought it about that the two srtsts 
completed their work 

This apparent indifference of the Sikyonians 1 the completion of their war memorial may, 
‘as it seems to me, be connected with a change of attitude between the Delphic authorities and 
Klesthenes. Herodotus (v, 67) records the oracle given by the Pythia when Kleisthenes, sought 
authority to remove the body of the hero Adrastos as part of his campaign against the Argive and 
Darian connections of Sikyon. ‘The response contemptuously told Kleisthenes that Adrastos had 
been a king, while he was only a ‘skirmisher’ (if that is the meaning of the strange term sed by the 
Pythia). Lt would be possible to suppose, as do some scholars, that this episode took place early 
in Kleisthenes’ reign a¢ tyrant and that the Delphic authorities belore the Sacred War were hostile 
to him, but changed their attitude after his vietory."* To the present writer it seems more plausible 
to suppose that the policy af the Delphic oracle before the First Sacred War was not determined 
Py Repeeand that the change in attitude came when ‘Thessaly after the war achieved the primacy 
in the Delphic Amphictyony. . The former allies of the crusade fell out with each other, and under 
‘Thessalian influence the Pythia refsed co countenance Kleisthenes in his policy of strengthening 
Sikyon’s political independence.** ‘This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that part of the 
polls of Krisa was used by Kleisthenes to found Pythian games, which both took the place of a 
hatival in honour of Adrastos, and also provided a rival contest the Pythian games at Delphi, 
‘over which the Thessalians presided, 

Teis in a context puch as this, when Kleisthenes was estranged from the Delphian Apollo, that 
he let the war memorial at Sikyon remain unfinished. Perhaps Pliny’s account is literally true that 
a subsequent famine forced him to make his peace with Delphi and complete the monument. 
Perhaps this is only a more picturesque re-telling of the prosaic fact that later Kleisthenes found that 
it paid better to compose hie differences with the oracle. His policy of influence in the west could 
bett be served by good relations with the religious centre which had so many connections in southern 
Ttaly and its approaches. Tt may have been that at this time he erected in Delphi the monument 
of which fragments were extracted by the French excavators from the later Sikyonian treasury, and 
centemporancouly; of at part of this monument he may also have dedicated there a reproduction 
of the Dipoinos and Skyllis group. 

Whether this reconstruction of Kleisthenes! relations with Delphi is right or not, at least the 
snore general point is sufficiently ilustrated in this discussion : that the motive of Herakles! plunderi 
of the Delphic tripod was associated in the eatly sixth century with the outcome of the First Sacred 
War and that the popularity of the scene as an artistic motive derived from the treatment of the 
theme in literature and sculpture as a memorial of the victory over Krisa, 
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HERAKLES CROWNING HIMSELF: NEW GREEK STATUARY TYPES AND THEIR 
PLACE IN HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN ART 


1. Tae Neanstanc anp Statuary Froures 


Iw the course of examining Roman imperial medallions and ecins in connexion with a study 
of Roman cult images, representations of Crowning Himsclf, a figure which appears on 
the reverses of medallions of Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus (Plate I, 2), and Commodus (Plate I, 3), 
merit further comment! ‘These reverses, whether with or without legend, exhibit identical com- 
positions? In the centre a young, beardless Herakles stands facing, his right hand raised in the 
et of placing a crown on his head his left hand, close to his left hip, holds the cluly in 
the crook of the elbow, Between club and elbow, the lion's skin over the 10 
a point midway along the eft eg. The oth forepaws, and tail are clearly visible dangling 

ww. On all the medallions the die has made very clear the important point that 
Herakles rests his weight on the left foot, with left hip thrown out and the right foot slightly back 
and out, giving a pronounced bow curve to the right side of the body from foot to shoulder, ‘To 
Heras’ right and slightly behind him appears an apple tree on one branch of which hang the 
hero's quiver and bow; to his left rear is seen a square altar, festooned with garlands and with an 
offering burning on the top, and in her comprehensive monograph on Roman medallions J. M. C. 
‘Toynbee suggests that ‘the picture as a whole had been inspired by some bas-relief or painting 
now lost to us’? ‘The question of relating the central figure to the whole composition will be taken 
up in Part I, in reappraising the ‘problem of famous statue types in medallion compositions, 
For the moment we may see what further progress may be made in identifying the statue type of 
the young Herakles Crowning Himself, 

‘The Herakles Crowning Himself has attracted the attention of classical scholars, if only 
briefly and generally, for some time. Furtwangler mentioned the type as a variant of the crown- 
ing motif in connexion with the Westmacott Athlete assigned to PolyElcity, noting, that the 
‘position corresponds to the Westmacott type and that club and lion's skin had been 











body 
added to make the statue a Herakles.* In discussing the assimilation of Olympic victor statues 
to types of gods and heroes, W. W. Hyde included Herakles Crownin: ‘on_medallic 


‘a8 one of many figures of divinities modified from the statue of the boy boxer Kyniskos by 
Polykleitos at Olympia.* Amelung went farther and suggested restoration of the Herakles in 
the coffee-house of the Villa Torlonia-Albani who holds a cup in his raised right hand as a 
Herakles placing a wreath on his head as on the medallions.* The restoration with a cup does 
not rule this out, since there are sufficient remains at the shoulder to indicate that the arm 


was raised. 
TT aki new stesnenis tothe problem, that anoot be er ries of later 
copyism if we are to see adaptation from an earlier statue. ‘The Herakles of the Villa Albani is 
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older and heavier thon the figure on tnedallions, even making allowance for the latitude of such 
stylistic evidence from the minor arts, He is bearded, and the lion's skin appears in such a radically 
different position, around the neck and over one shoulder, as to strengthen d's nts 
that this figure asd the Herakdles. and Telephos in the Muses Chiaramonti of the Vatican derive in 
motif at least fron: a Praxitelean composition similar to the Hermes of Olympia," Finally, the 
Heraliles of the Villa Albani rests his weight on the right, not the left foot, with the right hip throws 
out, the general position of the Daryphoros canon.* 

‘The obverse of an orichaleum sestertius of Tiberius, issued at Rome in his thirty-seventh and 
thirty-cighth Tribunician years (A.D. 35-37), is now generally considered (o represent the Temple 
of Concord at the base of the Capitoline Hill ® (Plate I, 4-6), The temple was restored by Tiberius 
lund resdedicated in Ad. 46 a8 Ihe eedes Concorde Auguitar, emaining in this condition diroughoat 
most of the imperial period, at least until the restorations, perhaps alter the fire of 4.0. 284, recorded 
in the invcripton s¢2n on the pronacs by Anonymous of Einsedeln,. Pliny the Elder and others 
mention the famous works of art standing in this building, objects which pliced it among the fore- 
most temple-muscums of the imperial capital.! ‘Through the portals behind the hexastyle portico 
can be seen clearly the seated image of Concordia itsell, confirming the identification of the coin 
as represeriting the Temple of Concord, Concordia in’ long, loose chiton, girt so as to: produce 
an irregular overfold, and with a himation about her lower limbs, sits in a high-backed chair on a 
ruised dais. She holds a patera in her extended right hand; her left elbow rests above the head 
of a stature of the Archaic Kore (or Romas pes) wype.on a turned pedestal. A cornucopia 
appears either in this hand or the left side of the chair. “These and even. more precise 
details of dhe cult group can be identified from imperial coin reverses of Hadrian and the early 
years of Antoninus Pius"! (Plate 1, 7, 8). 

On the balustrade of the steps teading up to the podium of the tempte, at the front entrance, 
appear two statues. ‘The statue at the felt has been identified as a figure of Hermes, holding the 
korykeion in his right hand and a purse in his left, ‘Thestatue om the right, through the individuality 
of pose and gesture and the accuracy of the die cutter, leaves no doubts as to its identity. Tt is 
the Herakles Crowning Himself of the Antonine medallion series with which we have been dealing. 
In addition to the gesture of placing a wreath on the head and the position of the club in the rook 
of the left arm, the die sinker clearly reproduces the throw of the tomo with Inft hip out, weight 
on the left leg, and a bow curve from right shoulder to right foot, This, then, is « version of the 
statue which either diretly ar uhtough the intermediate stage of painting or rll served as the 
prototype for the ‘ Jiterary evidence, though lacking in 
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iumphant Herakles of the medallions, 
this case, could hardly be more explicit in locating a statue type about which other knowledge is 
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meagre in its exact setting in ancieat Rome ‘The Get thar the Triumphant Herakles was placed 
in such a prominent pesition ouside an important temple noted for its art treasures strengthens 
the suggestion that the statue was at least a copy of some original of merit, if not the onginal itself. 

“The die designer of the bronze of Tiberius was not the only ancicnt artist by whom we have 
surviving work who looked at the balustrade statuary of the Temple of Concord, In the Museo 
Capitolino in Rome there i a relief found about 1680 below the Villa Maxtei, near the Via Appia. 
This relief scrved as a dedication by Epitynchanus, a freedman of Marcus Aurelius, to the Springs 
and Nympls™ (Fig. 1). Since Marcus Aurclius is mentioned as Caesar, this dedication must 
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have been inscribed between Asp. 139-161, the probable date of the relief From left to right the 
scene shows the three ‘Charites’ or ‘Graces’ in the schema of the Hellenistic statue group. made 
famous in the Renaissance by the copy in the Piccolomini Library at Siena, The ears of corn in 
the hands of the outer figures are explained in connexion with their adoption as local divinities in 
Roman times, 

In the centre foreground a River Ged reclines to the left, and at the right the youthful Hylas, 
4 chlimys Gutened with a brooch on the shoulder, is being seized by two Nymphs. Behind the 
River God on rocky plateau are the figures of Hermes with petusos, purse in his right hand, 
kerykeian in his left, and a chlamys hanging from his left shoulder over his left arm, and Herakles 
With his right hand ‘raised to his head, a club in the form of a rough-hewn branch m_the crook of 
his left arm, and the lion's skin hanging from his left elbow. Both Hermes and Herakles are 
looking towards the left, 

The sculptor of the Epitynchanus relief made minor changes in the details of Hermes and 
the Triumphant Herakles on the temple balustrade. In the case of Hermes it ix difficult to verify 
the objects held in the hands of the statue on the Tiberius sestertius. Examination of a oumber of 
coins and casts indicates that, save perhaps for the addition of drapery, the figure in the relicf is 
identical. The Hrrakles Crowning Himself js similar in essential elements to the medallion type, 
especially in the important point of the left hip being thrown out and the weight resting on the 
Jolt foot. The designer of the relief, perhaps in consultation with his patron, threw’ together a 
selection of observations to create his scene around the main actiou of Hylas and the Nymphs, 
The three Charites with their Roman attributes could have been copied from one of several versions 
of this popular group that must have decorated imperial Rome. We know that River Gods 
abounded in the sculptural landscape of the Capitoline area. The Hermes and Herakles are 
spaced on a rectangular, rocky prominence in the background in such a manner as to suggest that 
the two statues on the balustrades of the Temple of Concord were added to the background directly 
from the positian and spacing of their original setting. ‘This might explain the presence of Hermes 
in the compenition and consequently the afterthought of the three Charites at the left of the relief. 
Conversely, the necd for a Hermes and a Herakles in the background of such a conglomeration of 
have dictated the choice of two statues of the gods which were known to a Roman 
r settings side by side im a readily accessible location. 
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Copitclin, Oxford 1912, 220, Stanza degli Imperator, ao fj ser also G. Bocatti, BullComen 85 {1937), 44 1): 
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There is some evidence that the sculptor of the Epitynchanus relief was led to the Herakles 
Crowning Himself of the temple balustrade because he needed a Herakles in the specific gesture of 
the Antonine medallions, In the Loggia Scoperta of the Vatican there is another yotive relief, 
a dedication by Ti, Claudius and Caecilius Asclepiades to the Nymphs and to Artemis, Silvanus, 
and Herakles!® (Fig. 2). The relief is not of a very inspired nature and was probably carved in 
the second half of the second century A.p. ‘The interest lics in the Herakles at the right end of the 
row of figures, an Artemis recalling the Versailles statue in Paris, the three Nymphs, and a clothed 





Fic. 2 Vortve Ranier of Ascurriapes. Varicax, Loocta Scorers 
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s Amelung referred to Herakles' gesture as one of shading the eyes, but this is clearly a 
version of the Crowning Herakles motif. We have endeavoured 10 explain the presence of 
Herakles in the Epitynchanus relief on several counts, the most important. being his direct con- 
nexion with the Hylay mytt “Ameluog fave the presence of the three divinities in this relief in 
connexion with their patronage of rural nature, that is hunting for Artemis, the fields and forests 
for Silvanus, and labour for Herakles. As in the first relief we see Herakles Crowning Himself 
linked with a votive to the Nymphs, here also fountain Nymphs because of the large shells which 
they hold against their stomachs, 

The presence of Herakles Crowning Himself in both relief may stem from reasons beyond 
mere coincidence. We may consider a series of not impossible speculations. We know. the 
Capitoline relief was found below the Villa Mattei and near the Via Ay pia. The Vatican relief 
was formerly in the Villa Mattei before reaching its present location. This gives some suggestion 
as to provenance, Colini has indicated that during the imperial period there was a shrine ot 
nymphacum in this region, where dedicatory teliefs to Nymphs, particularly fountain Nymphs, 
were offered. |The presence in this arca of two reliefs representing a similar statuary type could 
indicate that a work of art featuring this motif, a relief or perhaps another stattte, was a prominent 
fixture of the local landscape." 

‘The Herakles of the Vatican relief is too crudely carved for stylistic comment as a statuary 
PPe, although the stance follows that of the second Herakles type, to be discussed presently, 
However, he wears a beard and is of an older physical appearance than any met with reviously. 
‘The Herakles in the background of the Epityachanus raiel alse hae alight beard, although this 
relief was found broken in several picces and there is a large break running diagonally acress the 
field just through this part of Herakles’ head. Although practically unrestored, the relief has been 
slightly worked over, and one cannot emphasise a point such as a few chisel’ marks on the face 
without mentioning these details. The beard appears in the first known views of the relief, two 
seventeenth-century drawings in the Dal Pozzo-Albani collection in the Royal Lib at Windsor 
Castle and in the British Museum.” The beard in the Vatican relief may indicate that the work 
“ Amelung, Cat, li, 790, Lowgis rie NO. 4 l. 43; Reinach, Rép. rel., iii, a98, fig. 3, bibl). 
Le Ae eee eee er 
Matthariana, a Bt AIT, fig. Dal Poxzo Collection Fund von Grass Bodungen (RCKomen, vol. 21), Berlin 4 



































Grawing, V E). 39 ff, with list of eighteen representations of the abdice, 
On these Nymph relies in general: I. Forth, tim scene. On the gesture of shading the eyes, see the 
(1951), 161g, various referencia I i 





'* ‘There ts stil (?) in the Palazzo Mattei & sarcoy Zarich, 1956. 
spice cor of which Hy ae ie eg reWinier. vol. Ajo, no, 8196; British Museum 
‘shows a composition close to corresponding section (Franks), ii, no. i ra, note 15). 
of the Capitoline relief (Robert, Sarkrdl., iti, 1. 16g 6, a Hi » 
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of art which inspired the sculptor in connexion with the votive to the Nymphs was a bearded 
Herakles Crowning Himself. In the Capitoline relief, the slight beard may have been introduced 
for several reasons: the desire to give, along with the rough-hewn chub, a touch of individuality 
to an otherwise eclectic composition, or the desire to make the young Herakles from the temple 
balustrade appear more like a work of art connected with the region in which the ex-voto was 
placed, ‘This would be the work of art, a bearded Herakles Crowning Himself, which was also 





reflected at a later age in the dedicatory relief of the brothers Asclepiades, 
Having traced the Antonine medallions to a statue type in a definite setting in uncient Rome, 
we may speak about the statue itself. As visualised from the medallions, the original followed the 





Fic. 9 Hunaxces Ceownixa Hiwere Oxroap, Asi- Fic. ¢. Hexaxtes Crowsano Hoenir, As previous 
MOLEAN Moseow (Museum Photo) (side view) 


older of the two later fifth-century standing positions. This arrangement occurs in the Westmacott 
Athlete and in other works asocinted with Polyctos and his school, through sigued bases found 
at Olympia and elsewhere and Roman copies of lost statuary." We can say the prot 
tented the young, beardless Herakles, with a head of curly hair, although lite Ge cen bead 
about the head. "Little more can be added concerning the body beyond the negative fact that 
the pose differs from the Villa Albani Herakles and its variants. Style in the work of the late 
fifth and fourth centuries is debatable enough even when reasonable statuary material, much more 
when only a small medallion, is at hand for direct examination. 

‘The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford possesses a small statue of a young Herakles which probably 
represents a good Antonine copy after the statuary type sought here (Figs. 3, 4.) hese eee 
however, several questionable points brought about by the broken and re-worked condition of the 


is Hyde, of 130; the waning Distobolos of elie He would reatore the watueite wit the applet 
Naukydes ‘presents the extreme development of this of the Hesperides in the raised right hand; thi Paly- 
type (474 lix [1959], Ph 43, fig. 13, the Duncombe Park Kleitan gure may have inf the details of the 
replica); the unpublished headiess statuette in the C. Herakles in the relief, 

Ruxton Love, Jt, collection in New York is closest to the |" From the Arundel and Pomfret. collections 
Moors Musolini natac, Mustili, 1156, n0.4. Miss IrsLove Michaelis, Anciest’ Marbles in Great Britain, Carn 
ocght kr saail carue to tap acne MMcKiowcl alo, sahil Gots tex Sh sod alder soky Meee 
(cide supe, oote 8) illustrates (fig. 2) 2 bronze statuette. Clarac, Rep.” slat, 

of u bearded Herakles of the type of the Capitoline (called to his notice by 
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figure 





first glance the 





ht arm appears to be too far from the side of the head w suit the 
crowning motive; the character of the plastered joint at the shoulder indicates thar the restorers, 
misunderstanding the position of the forearm, ect it too far forward and to vertically, Breaks 
on the tion’s skin just above the forearm and the patch on the shoulder indicate where the club was 
broken away when the left hand was knocked off. "The club was held as on the Antonine medallions, 
vertically and aguinst the a 

The right shoulder of the statue is slightly higher than the left, and from the remains at the 
the head was tamed to the stame's left and slightly med, “This brought #! TOWAITE 
clase to the side of the he The marked turn of the torso produced by the raising of the 


























1x Cxownted Hooter. Rowe, Muito BaRnaces 
Photo B. Richter, 734 


right shoulder is carried throughout: the left hip is thrown quite fr out, and 10 balance the resulting 
curvature, the right leg is set to the right, indicating that the right foot was turned out. ‘The 
i rested squarely on the vertical left leg. ‘The right leg has been scraped and polished bat is 


ter with of the statue to be a restoration; the violent recutting was 
reserved for the lion’s 









too much in Ne rest 





paw behind, 








y evidence for a statue of Herakles, is draped over the left arm, head 
down at the loft side, 15 point the copyist introduced a necessary 
Antonine medallions. Needing support for the marble figure, he 

i tail of the fion’s skin around behind th 


and forepaws hu 
deyintion from the fi 
brought the body, hi 














Jower legs of the statue 





oh a ind paw could hang over a.small stump the back of the right 
with along the now lost fower partions af the left leg towards the 
plinth. This gave two necessary supports (o the marble figure while creating a variation of the 









simpler design of « stu 
when the lower left leg v 
of the skin, The re 





a the left side under’ the tion’s skits. Most of the skin waa bre 
as shattered, hut cnough remains behind the left leg to indicate 
jorer, finding the right lrg separated from the body and most of the 


en AWAY 















at ack vanished, had tw restore the tnisting tr sof the body of the skin and dutifully 
reout the paw which hanes down behind the right 

The Herakles of the Ashmolean statue is.a youtliful figure with little sense of muscular strength 
beneath the soft body surfaces. This is the system of proportions af the Praxiteleau youths (and 
Satyr) and, ultimately, the young athletes of Polykleites, ‘There is something of elongation of 








contour in the form and bal 





¢ of the body which would suggest that the prototype was a creation 
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of a school such as thar of Pasiteles in the first century a,c, “That the type traces back through 
the snccesors of Polykleitos to the youthful athletes of the Argive master himsell is emphasised when 
2 photograph of the Ashmolean statue is compared with the derivative of the Westmacott Athlete in 
the Museo Barracen (Fig. 5), which D. M. Robinson cited for its sof, round youthful form and its 
difference from the severity which Polykléitos is thought w have postessed as an Argive sculptor and 
which we see to a greater extent in the Westmacott Athlete and in copies of his other recognised warks,*° 

Although the Westmacout Athlete and similar types inspired the Herakles Crowning Hinwelf, 
the modification may be attributed to a Greck original which in turn inspired reproduction in the 
minor aris, not t the odd, isolated re-uses of the Westmacott type which scom to have caught the 
fancy. of eapyists from time 1 time ‘The original statue was probably that which played a 
prominent part in the Roman scene from at least the time of the Emperor Tiberius. We do not 
know whether the statue was imported from Greece or created in Rome by « master working there; 
Pliny’s anecdote about the Apoxyomenos of Lysippos (NW. xxxiv. 62) is proof enough of Tiberius’ 
interest in outstanding works of Greek sculpture. 

On the reverses of silver tetradrachms, drachms, and obols of Demetrios {and Agathokles, 
kingy Of Baktria (¢, 190-165 and 175-165 .c.), appears the figure of a youthful Herakles standing, 
crowning himself with a wreath in his right hand and holding club and tion's skin in the tefi® 
(Plate I, 6-18), ‘This Herakles agrees in every respect with the figure discussed previously except 
he lins the weight on his right foot and his right hip thrown out, the opposite of the Antonine medallion 
figure. ‘The die designer has beon careful in all other details and consistent in. emphasising, this 

‘The teverse does not appear to have been borrowed from any other Hellenistic or earlier 
ick coin type, and the intercst of the Baktrians in the figure is attested toby its use alone as a 
countermark on'a silver drach of Demetrios 1 in the British Museum collection.” 

‘What weight cam be attached to the appearance of Herakles Crowning Himself on Baktrian 
tetradmachms of ¢. 200:%.0.?. Beyond evidence of the type's existence at the begitming of the second 
century u¢., a study of other reverses of the Baktrian series indicates that the single figures of 
divinities standing and seated on these coins reproduce statuary types which must have been well 
known throughout the Hellenistic world, ‘The most notable of these is the enthrened Zeus, holding 
eagle and long Sceptre, which derives from some fourth century or later eult statue in the image 
Of the Pheidian statue at Olympia (perhaps a statue by Lysippos) through coin types of Alexander 
the Great and his successors. There are also figures of a young Herakles facing, ivy-crowned, 
holding an ivy wreath in his right hind, in his left the club and lion's skin® (Plaw 1, 19), and 
Might NariuGons of a bearded Herakles seated left on a rock, on which is spread the Tiom's'skin. 
He holds the club vertically onthe rocks beside his right leg; his left hand touches the rocks at his 
side** (Plites 1, 24 UL, 1-3). 
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Reverse types of parallel Hellenistic issues strengthen the impression that the statues of deities, 
reproduced on these dies were the common heritage of the Hellenistic world and transcended local 
barriers. Whoever designed the dies for states as remote as Baktria could have reproduced a local 
work of art, but more likely copied a work in a more renowned locale. ‘The Baktrian Herakles 
Crowning Himself was probably derived, through several possible methods of transmittal,2? from. 
a statue located in some spot closer to the centre of the Hellenic world. 

‘This type must have also influenced a statue known to the city of Herakleia in Lucania, for 
there is a youthful Herakles Crowning Himself on a silver stater of that city, struck in the years 
281-272 8.0. (Plate I, 29, 23). Herakles stands facing, weight on the right foots he wears 
’s skin over his head and around the left arm, and the elub is held at the side in the left 
with the end on the ground. The head is tuned towards the left shoulder and up; there is 4 
pronounced throw of the hip as the weight rests on the right foot. 

Although this figure is not included among her lists, the arguments that Mrs, P. W. Lehmann 
puts forth in her discussions of two other Heratles types on stater of Henabieia in Locania a8 
ducing statuary types, probably in the city itself, might apply equally well to this figure? 
points of difference from the types with the weight on fhe i Bot nd the Baktrian coins (the lion's 
akin over the head and the shifting of the club from left shoulder to a position on the grounid) point 
to an early Hellenistic modification of the Baktrian statuary type. This statue might have been 
made in Greece and exported, or produced by a local artist after imported models; at least the 
chances are quite strong that the statue stood in Herakleia, a city which naturally specialised in 
statues of its patron.*? 

‘The type of the Herakles Crowning Himself on Baktrian coins may copy a statue in Corinth, 
‘This Herakles appears to be reproduced with the Aphrodite of Acrocoriath pe, a Bronee of hee city 
struck under Commodus. ‘The position of the club and the stance correspond ; the right arm is 
raised and appears to be suited to the gesture of self-coronation, The coins are very rare (none 
in the British Museum), and only the worn condition of the known specimens makes positive 
identification difficult. “The coins appear in a serics of reverse types reproducing statues well known, 
to the Corinthians." 

1 2058; PL. Strack, Untersuchung cur their connexion with metatwark from the late Archaic 
Lag Inch gee ig: Mh tae g nd riod to the fourth century 8c. is well known (D. BL 
193%, O80), which also appears in one of the spon, Hesperia viii {1939}, 285-3165 idem, H 

Fisacanes toad) on the Arch of Constantine hota Soppl. ‘viii, 13 365-72) 

no, 365, fig. 2; H, Bulle, ‘xxxiy frovls +49 6 (not Gadi- Brith Museum Cat, faly, London 1873, oi 
tans, another coin. type]: H. P. L'Orange, A. wou ES. G. Robinson (n, 22), non $47, 340 f, 35% pl. VIE 
Gerkan, Der Tilted” des Konstantinshogens, Lockett Sale Cat. (Giendining and Co., 25-4, x. 1955), 
Nerlio tase, 00 174, 178, fig.) and as decoration with os, 240, 242 I. 

the Capitoline Jupiter on the altar ina scene on the Arch ™ P. W. Lehmann, Staluer on Coins of Southern Italy and 
of ‘Galeri at Salone (Ryberg, of. cits 439 £5 fg. 78) ‘Sicily in the Classical Period, New York 1946, 5 ff.; see the 
‘ing completed Mix A. M. ‘ant tic Approach 10 
pointed out # minor variation of the Poseidon of Melos on — ture’ (1-H), which gives a concise summary of the problems 
scarce Bakirian tetradrachin of Antimaches (C.Seltman, connected ‘with investigation of statue, types on, Gres 


5 Bacoia period. ‘The conclusions drawn as to the statuary origins 
sand India, Cambridge 1940, oo IL; ride mpra, note 22) of ‘stater reverses parallel to the type discuwed here 
© Hellenistic and. Fal die designers in strengthen the belief that this composition derives ftom 
remote regions could famous statuary types 3 1D, von Bothener, 
‘on coins without secing the statue or a copy, through such BAIACA g (1951), 156 f, on an early South Tlalian coluan 
as gett (vide infra, note 63), models for ailverwork, krater showing painter using the encaustic technique 
wate seals, etc. The dry Egyptian sail has Herakleia 
stuceo plaquicr ised as models for small jn late tater 
Hellenistic or imperial tines (eg. thowe in the Gayer- ™ On the allied subject of Athenian artistic influence 
‘Anderson Coll. slices, ATA lis. and type transmittal 10 Southern Italy and Sicily in the 
1955}, fa) and sass from moctal relic (GMA, period «450-490 8c, sor 7HS exw (955), 1a4-115._ A 
ter, Thee Crit frequent reverse type’ on flver coins of Bruttium, 282 
1951, 33). The beat Tinks between Alexandrine stucco 203 m.c.(B.M.C, laly, 15-28), shows a nu tang 
plaster models and the further regions of the Graeco- ina facing, a spear vertically ‘on the 
in drapery over 





























‘eagle drinking, Palladion, etc. ‘His bronze statuette from Cyprus 
(Sas. 417 $6]; summary and rev., M. Hallade, Avis (ride asa, mote 18); also Reinach, Rp. tel, iv, 197 6), 
: 2 [tassh, a94-a ep 2366, on the section the stance and jon ofthe 
“Begrim et VOccident’ gréco-romain’, by O. Kurz). Antonine 4 the different stance in the 
‘Terracotta models were wed in the fourth century an. Corinthian coin types eansnat be away as care 
in the disemination of motifs from the zoveli of the lesinem oa the part of the die Too many 
Arch of Comantine (NemGire 6 [195a}. 297), and examples adduced here disprove this 
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In the Museo Chiaramonti of the Vatican there is a torso of a Herakies statuette, the right arm 
broken off close to the shoulder, the left holding club and lion’s skin in the manner of the Herakles 





€rowning Himself ® (Fig. 6). Enough of the right arm remains to show that it was raised, and 
there are traces on both shoulders of the filleted wreath that crowned the missing head. Amelung 
connected the statue with the motif of the Apollo Lykeios and saw the torso as representing Herakles, 
triumphant, resting from his labours. He related the type to the Villa Torlonia-Albani Herakles, 
which at another time he thought might be restored as Herakles Crowning Himself When we 








6. Hawaxtes Cuownine Hpemix. Varican, Museo Cmranamonst 
(Vatican Neg. XXVIUI-4-347) 


compare this torso with an Apollo Lykeias torso nearby, or with the Berlin statue," the position of 
the right arm is not high enough to reproduce this motif, Its position suits a Herakles Crowning 
Himself, especially since the head was tilted back and turned to the left. An important feature 
of the Vatican torso is that the right hip is thrown out, the stance of the Albani Herakles and the 
Herakles on Baktrian tetradrachms. 

In Istanbul thereis a statue of a victorious athlete from the Baths of Faustina at Miletos; a herm 
of Herakles wrapped in the lion’s skin serves as support. "The athlete was crowning himself and 
held a palm in his left arm against the shoulder.* Mendel observed that the head was inspired 
by an athletic type created in the fourth century for the young Herakles, ‘The pose of the botly, 





™ Amelung, Cat, i, 413, Museo Chiaramonti (LV-16) ascribed to Timarchides (Mi Bieber, The Seupfure of the 


no, 162, pl. 48 (I. side). "The statue i unrestored, andl 
the F. rm joes straight out. There appear (o be a 
‘support on the shoulder for the reversed! bend of the arm. 
to the brow; remains of the I, leg indicate that the foot 
was tumed out. The copy dittes after the mid-second 
century 4.0. % Vide supra, note 6, 

3 Amelung, of it, 508, nd. 295, pl. 525 M. Bieber, 
ATA xiiti (1930), 717; C, Bldanel, Katalog, v, Berlin 2938, 
196 Kay, Koad; G. E. Rizzo, Prasitele, Milan-Reme 
i932, 79 ff. pls. CXIX, Pari statue, Cassel toa. 
Gf also the derivative type of the Apollo ut tt etharam 
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weight on the right foot, psrallés that of the Vatican torso and the Baktrian tetradrachm, although 
the second century 4.0. copyist style of the torso, closer to Praxiteles than Lysippos or Skopas, docs 
not bear enough individuulity to venture on more specific attribution. : 

‘The Villa Albani Herakles, the Apollo Lykeios, with these the Vatican Herakles torso, and 
several othor statues with right arm raised and standing in the gencral construction of the Baktrian 
type, the Olympia Hermes co cite the most famous, have been ascribed to Praxiteles or his school, 
Pending discavery of further evidence such as-a more complete copy, one can venture no farther 
in associating the second Herakles Crowning Himself, the type of the Bakrrian coins, with a famous 
fourth-century name. The presence of the term of Herakles in the Istanbul statue and its place of 
discovery support the general indication that statacs of the young Herakles, like those of victorious 
athletes, stood in the athletic centres of ancient Greece. If this statue was of sufficient renown 
0 inspire reproduction on the coinage of Baktria and adaptation in the art of the Graeco-Roman 
copyists; the prototype must have been well known and accessible to the Greck world. We have sug- 
ested on the evidence of worn Antonine coins that the statue probably stood in Corinth, "The reasons 
we do not have more cnpics or adaptations are possibly that the taste of the motif, while suitable for 
victorious athletes, dil wor appeal in statuary form to the Roman market when used in a divinity 
‘or that the work was difficult to multiply in marble owing to the raised and bent position of the arm. 

On the basis of whas we have said, we may see if there are any heads which might possibly 
ssatisfy the requirements for a Herakles of the Baktrian coin type. ‘These would be heads of a 4 
beardiess Herakles, with a wreath on the head and with ends hanging down on the shoulders, or 
else with traces where a bronze wreath was fitted to the head. Such a head or heads, if marble, 
might have races of the hands remaining on one side, but this would not be necessary if the hands 
were beside the wreathed head, as in the Westmacott Athlete copies, of ifthe head had been adapted 
for use as a gymnaium or household herm.3* 

During recousideration of a group of so-called Skopasian heads of the young Hecabes setae 
by B. Graf from dissimilar fourth-century styles, a herm head in the Palazzo dei Conservatori was 
cowwisered Praxitelean by B. Ashmole** This head, which Graf related to the Tegea heads, is 
anid in the Conservatori Catalogue to {fur more affinity to the style of Praxiteles than to that 
of Skopas and to be connected with the former sculptor by comparison with the Olympia Hermes 
and the Petworth Aphrodite. Although the Catalogue saw more reason for terming the head 
Dionysos because of the model the sensuous expresion, the head may equally represent 
Herakles, and in countering F, P. Johnson's argument that the head is only a Skopasian modifica- 
tion, the Catalogue noted “the possibility of contamination either in style, subject, or both, must 
not he overlooked'.*” In debating a problem of this sort, we can only reach certainty in stating 
that the features of the Herakles Crowning Himself on the Baktrian tetradrachms are probably to 
be sought in heads such as this, heads which, as the variants of the Lansdowne Herakles and the 
poplar-wreathed bust from Genzano in the Bntish Museum demonstrate, leave room for speculation 
44s to attribution even when the statue type is known or well conjectured.4? 
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IL. Tue Nuwuwaric anp Retares Comrosmons 





tut to the Antonine medallion and to the subject of the composition as a_whole, the 
question of whether many of the reverse types and compositions in the Roman imperial 
particularly in medallion derive from lost pa ws and to a fester extent reliefs 
Fesolved because of the lack of surviving material. {tig trac that prototypes for many of the 
medallion compositions have been related to relist copier; we have some basis for judgement when 
literary. evidences are included, particularly, aa in thy of the Eupompos painting, when an 
older Greck work is described for its fame or beayty.!! The great siumbling-block (o definite 
conclusions concerning compositional sources for Roman numismatic types is the general lack of 
Mate painting, whether in originals or capics, fram the Roman imperial age, particularly from. the 
Antonine age in Rome itself, ¢ ancient starehouse of such works of art. Paintings from 
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Pompeii and Herculaneum, the Roman finds since Raphael's time, and the evidence of mosaics 
go a long way towards strenhening the notion that between the statue of Herakles Crowning 
Himself aad the Antonine medallion probably lay a painting or a relief which has not survived. 
but the question can never be positively revolved. Examining several imperial medallion and coin 
reverses from the Hadrianié age to the end of the Antonine era (a.b. 117-92), we may see what 
arallels there are for the Herakles Crowning Himself as a composition based on the placing of a 
mown statue type in an artificial background setting, either by painter, sculptor, or perhaps by the 
patently superior ¢ ny who designed the dies of the second-century coinage. 

TA xories of coing baued hy Antoninus Plus (in A.b. 140-49) have as their reverse the myth of 
nd Rhea Silvia (Plate II, 7,8). Mars, helmeted and with a short cloak over the left arm, 

shield on this arm and a spear in his right hand, strides forward from the left towards 
Rhea Silvia who lies, halfdraped, in die traditional Hellenistic sculptural attitude of shumber, 
her head supported by her left hand and her right arm crooked over to form it pillow behind her 
head. {the coin composition appears to be derived from a similar representation in painting 
of relief, probably the Litter, ix borne out by the vogue for exactly similar treatment of the subject 
in sarcophagi of the liter Antonine and Seyeran periods** (Fig. 7). 

‘A relief now in two fragments in the ‘and the Musca delle Terme, showing un imperial 
procession, is gencrally considered to represent par of the west front of Hadrian's Temple of Venus 
Felix and Roma Actcrna in its background. In the pediment, unfortunately just where the break 
cours, it a scene Which has been interpreted as Mars visiting Rhea Silvia, the composition of the 
coin reverse with the figures exactly reversed, Mare approaches from the right, and Rhea Silvia 
reclines right with left arm over her head,” With this evidence we may suggest that the Antoninus 
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Pius coin compositions arc derived from some well-known representation of the Mars-Rhea Silvi 
myth existing in Rome at least as early as the early part of the reign of Pius, perhaps Irom 
pedimental sculpture of the architectural laridmark of the closing years of Hadrian's reign, "This 
would explain its sudden, unlabelled appearance on coins of Hadrian's successor, who launched 
extensive issues with types exalting the myths and glorics of the Roman race, and the inclusion of 
the theme in the repertory of the sarcophagi manufacturers. Within the century of its execution 

imental group of Hadrian's temple as interpreted in the Terme relief also inspired a copy ol 

n in a relief now walled up in the Vatican Belvedere! (Fig. 8). 

The figure of Mars from both coin and sarcophagi compositions, however, has an older and 
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more distinguished history. As a single figure he appears, uwually with a trophy over the left 
shoulder, on coins from Galba to the Tetrarchs, He is labelled MARS VLTOR oo certain coins 
Boe oa out ius I], MARS ION, on numerous issues from Galba to Probus 
(Plate 11 9-19), | From coins, gems, and the many related bronze statucties, this figure has been 
identified as a Republican cult statue of Mars whch eventually stood in he ihe tem an the 
Capitol consecrated by Augustus in 20 .c. and pethaps later in the precinct of the Ultor 
temple in the Forum of Augustus.#* When secking a Prototype for the figure of Mars in a Mars~ 
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Rhea Silvia pediment ot relic composition, the Hadrianic sculptor had only to borrow this well- 
known Mars Victor type, alter the trophy in the left hand to a more appropriate shield, and set the 
Mars in his natural postion of balance in the grouping, that of a ring to stride down upon the 
sleeping Rhea. With the integration of the statue type into a suitable prototype for copies in relief, 
the subject as 4 whole could enjoy popularity on coins and sarcophagi in years to come. 

“The general type of the Poseidon attributed to Lysippos appears with variations as a later 
Republican, earlier imperial coin reverse and then, in full, careful treatment on the coins of Hadrian, 
On eains of Octavius (Plate III, 5) and Vespasian the figure is represented standing to the left with 
right foot on an orb and holding a wave, also on coins of Vespasian in similar pose except with 
foot on a prow, holding trident instead of spear, and a dolphin in place of the wave (Plate III, 6). 
‘On coins of Hadrian the figure stands as the last, with drapery over the right leg and with the wave 
more frequent than the dolphin (Plate IN, 3). Poseidon also appears the same detailed treat 
‘ment standing to the right with dolphin, or occasionally wave, in the left hand, drapery on the left 
thigh, left foot on a prow, and the raised right hand holding the trident” (Plate 111, 8). When 
combined with our knowledge of the types‘on Hellenistic tetradrachms (Plate IL1, 4) and Greek 
imperial reverses, these variations substantiate the belief thar there must have been several deriva- 
tons ofthe type in statuary, eli, or paintings known tothe die designer of imperial Rome. 

"y. M. C. Toynbee has stated of the reverse of a medallion of Marcus Aurelius as Caesar, “In 
the iype of Neptune standing before the walls of Troy, the figure of the god is based upon the 
Lysipie Poseidon; but the prominent and carefully rendered architectural background of city 
walls and gate is treated precisely after the maser of architectural motifs in Hellenistic and imperial 
elie’. ‘The Poscidon in this setting in fact corresponds to the first of the wo Hadrianic numis- 
matic types and also to the stance of the Lateran statue. In recent cataloguing of the Cordova 
putea,” A. Garcia y Bellido concludes that the composition representing Poseidon and Athena is 

bably a Hadrianic eclection, possibly inspired by same famous late fifth- or fourth-century relief 
fike that mentioned by Pausatias as standing on the Acropolis in Athens.*” He notes that this 
scene, which has its counterpart in other media, represents a grouping of « Lysippic type Poseidon 
with an Athena who also appears contemplating the vengeance of Orestes in sarcophagus reliefs. 
‘The Cordova relief as we know it, therefore, represents the insertion of Poseidon of the second 
Hadrianic numismatic (or Eleusis statuette) grouping into a scene, the other main figure of which 
i of an eclectic nature and to which a bac and accessories have been supplied. Other 
appearances of this composition include « medallion of Hadrian and one of Marcus Aurelius 
as Caesar. 

We ean point to an Antonine medallc vere composition where thi cclection and recom: 
bination of elements, initiated in discussion of the medallions with Herakles Crowning Himself, 
does not appear to spring from sources beyond the die designer's own store of talents, This com 
positional ¢reation from separate clements appears on a bronze medallion of Commodus showing 
the Emperor pouring a bation to the Lasippic Poseidon (Plate IF, 2). The Poseidon of the 
Cordova puteal and Hadrian's numismatic ‘Type I faces the veiled ‘and togate Emperor, who 
stands to the left und pours from a patera over a small altar between the two figures. We have a 
vivid example ofthe combination of the diving artic, and real worlds, Poseidon isin every 
detail a statuary type easily recognised by any Roman glancing at the medallion. The Emperor 
Sppears as the sacrfeing magistrate in civic garb of a thousand other coin reverses and many other 
Works of art. ‘This reverse has its pendant in another bronze medallion of Commodus in which 
the grouping and action are identical except that it is the Farnese Hercules (clearly the Antonine 
interpretation of the Lysippos type) and the Emperor who contemplate each other (Plate III, 12). 
$ Coins of Octavius: BMCCRE i, pl. 15, 90. 5+ pl XXIV, 2; G. P. Stevens, Hesperia xv (1946), 1, the 

si BMCCRE ii, pl. @, 0. 4, 12, et. Antonine medallion Jabelled ‘coin of Athens’. 
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‘The general inspiration of the reverse of a large bronze medallion of Antoninus Pius may, as 
J. M. ©. Toynbee suggests, reflect a scene from the inner frieze of the Pergamene altar, but there 
are many differences in details (Plate FI, 9). ‘The medallion shows Herakles standing beside a 
ning-on bis club ane contemplating the child Telephos being suckled by the hind.’ ‘The 
m if a grouping af four separate elements to produce a scene much usa photo- 
xrapher would move people and props about his studio ta secure desired angles and balance, ‘The 
igure of Herakles is again the Farnese type, perhaps again in its interpretation by Glykon of Athens; 
to his left rear the wee is intsoduccel a tandagd prop pated to the carve of the medalling plaeebec 
To the right rear is # rocky ledge on Which the ‘Telephos group, strongly reminiscent of the Roman 
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nine bronzes, is sot in such a position that the sumeture of the Farnese 
Hercules type is 1 


turally suited tot ds of a renting Herakles contemplating this scene, 
The Lysippic Herakles was itself perhaps originally or in a Hellenistic adaptation part of such 
group as this medallion acene, but as Johnson atates, ‘in none of these cases is the Herakles exactly 
reproduced and the presence of Telephios is usually recognised asa modification’. This Her 
Velephos scenr is, however, one of the medallic compositions where we ean at least cite a’ parallel 
from the surviving major Roman paintings. ‘The Herakles-Telephos scene from Herculaneum, 
now in Naples (Figs 9), with it like interpretation of Pergamene sculptural types, indicates that 
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the Antoninus medallion may reflect in ity immediate prototype a painting, certainly-a painting of 
the same eclectic spirit as the Mars-Rhea Silvia group, the Lysippic Poseidon combinations, and 
the groupings of emperors and divine statuary types discussed previously, 

"The fragmentary sarcophagus of M. Aurelius Bassus and his wife, found in 1940 in excavation 
along the Via Praenestina ucar Rome, is dated to the end of the Antonine period and shows in its 
cenire ancl « figure of the bearded Herakles in a. position tess bent than tho Farnese type and 
closer to others of the Lysippic influence’? (Fig. 10). The interesting of this figure, carved 
in low relief in the rectangular area between the striated surfaces, is thar Herakles is carefully 
placed in a background setting of ttees, calculated to represent the Gardens of the Hesperides. 











We haye an artificially compened or combined setting, an effect similar wo that produced by the 
edaitic unegration of Henakles Crowning Himsell agatast a background of locality. An. identical 
composition appeary on au intaglio gem in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, which can aly be 
fed about the end of the second century .b.** 

Finally, in placing the medallion of Herakles Crowning Himself among Antonine eclectic 
ypeaitions, We may compare two contemporary medallions of the same general subject, Herakles 
Victorious Over the Robber Cacus. ‘This is the group 10 which H, Mattingly related the medatlion 
type of Hlerakles Crowning Himself. ‘the ‘large apple tree” noticed by 1. C, "Toynbee could 
ppluce tie scene in the Gardens of the Hesperices,§* but the tree may be an olive, with the olives 
slighitly enlarged, bringing the scene into connexion with a known myth of Herakles erowning 
himself, “The first of these medallions, of Marcus Aurelius as Caesar, shows the nude, thick-set 
bearded Herakles standing to the left. "His right hand rests on the end of the club which he holds 
on the ground in front of him; his left hund reats on his hip, and two of the three apples are visible 
in the palm. Behind him, to the right, the ground rises abruptly to form jagged rocks and the 
‘entrance to a cave, before which stretches the body of the dead Cacus."” "The second hirge bronze 
medallion, of Antoninus Pius, shows the identical setting with the addition of the gnarled tree 
curved along the upper right border, Cacus stretched out before the mouth of the eave, and the 
Same figure of Herikles (Plate Il, 1)..‘The chief departure from. the previous composition is 
that as Herakles stands in this pose a Roman, of about two-thirds the height of the hero, with daree 
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of his compatriots looking on, has come forward (filling the empty space of the first medallion} 
and appears to be kissing the hand of the deliverer.** a 
‘There are of course several possibilities: these two closely allied compositions derive from 
parallel works in painting or relief which cither copy each other or a common source. One of 
these compositions copies a major work of art, the other the firt medallion, These points can 
hardly be proven with present evidence, but from what we have scen in the medallions discussed 
eviously Jt is possible that, like the Herakles Crowning Himself, this figure of Herakles derives 
Fom some wellinowa Woek fn seulptare or painting: “Around thir figure, set del oa Mitton ak 
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continuous space, the die designer built two similar variations of the same theme by merely intro- 
ducing or removing the necessary secondary figures or objects from his usual repertory of motifs. 
Whether this process of eclection and rearrangement went on at the die designer’s level or at the 
hand of a sculptor or painter, this combining of known Greek statuary types 10 create new com- 
positions in new backgrounds appears to have been'a common practice in Hadrianic and Antonine 
Art. As amply demonstrated by the. Herakles Crowning Himself medallion type, only lack of 
evidence prevents us from stating in specific cases at what level the process of combining old elements 
to make new took place. “The artists of the remarkable series of Hadrianic and Antonine medallions 
must not be denied any share of the credit in their field, a field in which at least we have enough 
surviving material to begin to judge these conclusions, 


Concrusons 


In treating the subject of Herakles Crowning Himself, the purpose of this study has beet 10 
show that the figure in the reverse of Antonine medallions existed as a statue type and to try 10 
locate that statue both geographically and artistically in ancient Rome, ‘There were at least two 
Matuary types of Herakles Crowning Himself, the second pethaps more famous in the Hellenistic 
world but also known in Rome. Until we know more, we can only state that the first type 

back to-a creation of the fourth century ».c. with possible ancestry in the period of the young athletic 
statues of the circle of Polykicitos, ‘The second Hlerakles Crowning Hinpscit traces beck ot least 
the third century, and considerable evidence would indicate that the original might lir in the school 
of Praxiteles. ‘The first Herakles Crowning Himself was reproduced in ancient art at least as late 
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niga ws Over finotaur paintings and mosaics. 

FHlermann-Brockman Donkmair der Molec. Munich, =" 
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45 A., 295, a long tradition for any statuary type to enjoy (Fig. 11). In discussing the reasons 
Tor the presence of this statuary type in an Antonine medallion composition, parallels have demon- 
strated the popularity of eclectic recombinations in the Hadrianic and Antonine ages, not only in 
the art of the die designers themselves but in the works from which they sought their inspirations.* 
Disregarding the dificult question of st prototypes, both medallion designs such s the Herakles 
Crowning Himself and those which appear to have no deeper inspiration i 
Scsqmer are tangible evidence ofthe selective tase in which = multitude of Roman second-centary 
works of art were conceived. 
©. ©. Versevte. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
On an Alexandrine billoo tetradrachm of Maxi- intaglio gem in the Museo Archeologico, Florence 


mianus 1, in the collection of FS, Knobloch of New (S. Reinach, Piers grandes, Paris 1895, 25, pl. 18 no, 36, 
York, who has kindly supplied the cast iustrated here. 2, znd older res), 


‘The coin seems unique (published by F. S. Knobloch, Epitynchanus relief in the Museo Capitolino, 
‘Menke (soa, adn. pl, ROUX). "The reves diced fo ninth atc te Pe 
from the Antonine medallions, with omission for Concord balustrade (supra, note 15) isa classic example of 


TLAL‘of space of the altar at ther. The Antonine comm- Antonine eclecticiam in relict 
position, with tree and altar amitted, appears on an onyx 
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CYRENE: A SURVEY OF CERTAIN ROCK-CUT FEATURES 
TO THE SOUTH OF THE SANCTUARY OF APOLLO 


1. Tae Cave or re Priests or Aronto 
Present Condition 

Basie Steucture: A broad Aight of (wenty-one steps leads up from, the scuth-west angle of the 
‘Temple of Apollo to a partially paved court immediately in front af the lower face of the scarp. 
‘This is given 9 quadrilateral delimitation by the angular revetment of an irregularity in the scarp 
to the west, and by the monumental water tank to the east of the entrance to the grotto, The 
entrance was hewn in the cliff face in the form of three arches (now much destroyed), and was 
revetted with lurge well-draughted limestone blocks, Of these, only the lower two courses are now 
fn site, but individual blocks of the upper courses have been collected and amongst them are those 
with crowning mouldings and one bearing the fragment of a Greek inscription (height of letters, 
25 cm. approximately). 

‘he interior of the grotto consists basically of a central oblong depression, paved and cemented 
surrounded on the two sides and the back by a raised staging—thus giving. rise to the term of 
reference “Tatasius'—while between the staging: and the walls are the tanks and channels associated 
with the water supply and drainage. 

Considered Jongitudinally, the interior may be divided into three entities, “The first extends 
from the entrance to a pair of rock-hewn columns bearing rude inscriptions. Immediately above 
this compartment lay the terrace of an ancient rock-cut path and its collapse hus breached the 

ath and totally untoofed this section of the grotto. In consequence of this, much earth and debris 
as accumulated on the (oor, obscuring features and thus perhaps artificially enhancing the dis- 
tinction between this compariment and the one adjacent, which extends inward from the piers to 
the rear of the central depression. Finally, at the rear, is « (rapsidal arrangement of rock cutting. 
In these latter two sections the roof is intact and hoth the structure of the raised staging and the 
central depression well preserved. 

Water Srpply and essoriated features: At the rear of she grotto, two engaged piers project forward 
to form three apsoid chambers corresponding te the three catrance arches. Tt is tn the east pier 
that a large multiple fissure provides a continual water secpage, which scems to be the only source 
of supply within the confines of the grotto. "The water so entering is stored in the adjacent rock= 
hewn tank which forms the cust apse atid the overllow fed off from a stall basin into a rock-cut 
gutter around the Jot of the east wall. In addition, from this overflow basin another duct leads 
in the opposite direction to cormmunieate with the central depression. There is no apparent intake 
for the large eircumferent channels paved with fagstones and it is premmed that they deal with 
general seepage in periods of heavy rainfall. 

Some indication of the purpose for which water was conserved remains evident. Along the 
inner margin of the raised staging occur somicircular structures—there are, two still recognisable, 
but it is possible to identify a total of five—symmetrically positioned. ‘The Matias relerred to 
them ay seats, which indecd they may have been, bur the pas within them of an interior 
channel seems to indicate that the ocoupant sat surrounded by water or was baptised in a seated 
position, — In one extant example this water channel communicates with the central paved area and 
this may have been the case with the others. "That the central paved area was intended as a place. for 
Aquatic activity is evident from its construction and by the superficial drainage channel which 
pierces the threshald sill and leads off into the drainage system of the court. 


Embellishments and Additions 

“The external aspect of the grotto was expressed in monumental mascnvy: the storage tank 
eplete with wo columns with Pergamene capitals flanking a moulded and inscribed fagade. Behind 
the rock-cut piers of the entrance is @ corresponding three-vaulted built structure devoid of ornament. 
“This is secondary (the masonry is of differcnt character) and must liave been intended as shearing 
to that pare of the roof which subsequent downfall has proved least stable 

“The two central pillars bear cach an inscription on theit opposed inner fices, bit toolings 

i former presence of inseribed plaques, Similar indications also attest the 

briginal existence of plaques on the faces of the two apie piers, 

“The rear wall of the central apse is recessed to engage beams supporting a canopy and on the 
rear wall of the eastern apse are direc sinall rectangular niches arranged in a triangle, 

Daignation, ‘Taking all the above-mentioned feaiures into consideration it would seem that 
© te remains a bare posbility,on the aualogy with the Mithraea, yhat these may’ have leew the bases for cult Figure, 
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the only conventional architectural term apposite to such a structure is ‘svaraRY nastics’ the 
commonly illustrated subterranean mystery basilica at Porta Maggiore in Rome immediately 


suggests itself as an analogy. 

Appendix by R. D. Barnett 
In might seem obvious from the proximity of this cave to the shrine of Apollo. that 
it was connected directly with his worship. Yet the purpose of this cave is somewhat mysterious, 
and in fact the manner in which it is cut deep into the cliff, the triple raised bench forming the 
so-called triclinium on which were once seats, and the remains of an apse at the end, are much more 
reminiscent of a shrine of Mithras or some similar mystery cult than of the cult of Apollo, ‘The 
presence, however, of small watercourses, apparently intended to fill a sort of basin in the centre 
Of the cave, does not agree with other Mithraea known, and suggests a different rite. The only 
clues are afforded by the inscriptions, hitherto unrecorded. 


On the west pillar inner face we have: 
K... MAPKIANLU 
NEW 
T [ld] AAHOWWE KAAAHETE! 
EYTYXUWC 


On the east pier, inner face, we have: 


AwziBIw POYow 
NEU 
EYTYXW 


... BEOAWPU) 
TW) AAHOWE KAAAHETE! 
EYTYXWCE 

















and below: 
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‘These are clearly salutations to individuals, who would seem to have been priests—to judge 
from the lettering, of the second century A.p. or later—who are described by the excessively rare but 
evidently laudatory epithet, xadérys, peculiar to the Apollo cult of Cyrene. Professor M..N. Tod. 
his, with his wrual Lene, drawn my attention to its only occurrences in SEG. ix. 173, of. Add. 
P. 121 snd 186. and to the discussion of its meaning by L. Robert in Hellenica i, (1-12. ‘There 
can be little doubt that it means as he proposes. A ta bonne et heureuse année’, ‘one who has 
had « good. or felicitous year’, presumably of office; or perhaps more exactly ‘he who has enjoyed 
the year of beauty’, whatever that implics. There is evidently some ritual meaning, now lest. 
The significance of NEQ is also obscure, though it would scem to be parallel ta and 
suggests renewal by ritual, perhaps in some mystery cult which had become associated with the 

ijacent Apollo cult, It should be mentioned that, though, as remarked above, these features 
described above by no means all fit into what is known of the cult pel ciniol Mss etiGee 
fragments of Mithraic seulptures* were formerly found not far from this cave, and a Mithracum 
must therefore at some time have been located somewhere in the vicinity ‘ertheless, in the 
present uncertainty, it may be best to let the popular name “The Priest's Cave’ stand until a beuer 
can be found, 





IL Tue Sovsce oF te Founrain oF Avon.a 


The entrance to the water chanel supplying the fountain i at present walled up by substantial 
mortared masonry set up initiully by the Ialisns in approximately 1950. At this stage, however, 
the partition stopped slightly short af the roof of the cavern, leaving a small aperture sufficient (0 

itaccess. “Thisstate of affairs js attested by a contemporary photograph in the Muscum archives. 

he purpose of the walling was presumably is} connexion with the modern water supply which is 
drawn from the founuin. “Shortly before the outbreak of war the partition was supplemented and 
the entrance comptctely closed. “The channel has been explored several times and the (allowing 
are the major records of its nature which subsist: 


1. Beechey Brothers. Proceedings of the Expwilitian to Explore the Northern Coast of Africa, pp. 850-5 

2. Smith and Porcher, Llistery of dhe Reteat Diseazenies at Cyrene, pp. 25 and 26 (quoting and 
confirming above), 

3 ean Latnige sur Kenntuis der Cyrenaike (Spelsologische Monographien), Wien 1923 
(with plan}. 

yo Oliverio, Notziarin Arclienlogica, Roma, Fascicolo ix, 1927, esp. p. 255 (Le fonte di Apolta). 

‘Mahthiter supplics a plas and there are sections, photographs und copies of the inscriptions 


in Oliverio’s article. 

‘They all agree on a narrow channel generally of approximately 2 metres calibre with cuuing 
in the latter stages of ils course which penetrates the hillside approximately 40. metres 
becoming prohibitively constricted, The one feature which diverted these investigators was the 
‘usc to which the water-borne mud within the channel had been applied, This has beem ‘generally 
plastered over the sides of the channel and used asa vehicle for rude graffiti, The brothers 
coald not conceive that such a temporary medium could antedate a recent visit of a British man-of- 
war and were amazed to find that some of the inscriptions were fifteen humdred years old, 








INL Tue txrercossrcren Gaueesres: 


In and behind the searp face which forms the southern limit of the sanctuary of Apollo and 
continuing castwards, there i a succession of rock-cut passages and galleries admitting of upright 
human passage, which may be followed from a point immediately in front of the feature known to 
thr Ttalans as ihe "rowrava svovec unl carteial ies cool es distance past the ritual baths 
Dlocks further progres. The total traverse, independent of sinuosities, is thus of the order of 
250 metres, 


In dis systet as at present accessible there are three clearly defined stages: 


1. From the point immediately ia front of the ‘Fontana Nuova’ 1o a point iu the scarp fave 
‘opposite the Propylaion, 


2. From the point opposite’ ie Propylaion toa point where the Roman retaining wall abuls 
on the scarp fice at this level, 


3 From this last point onwards until the blockage. 
At present neither the original commencement nor termination of this system. is apparent, 
* Vermascress, Corpus insiptionum of maxamentnion iligiosi Milliacar, 00), 107. 
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and conjecture on this matter involves consideration of the adjacent features which might have 
becn associated with Water-Cults 
The fountain of Apollo provides the western terminus of these features. To recapitulate: the 
spring of the fountain issues from the mouth of a channel in the rock into a series of cut chambers, 
‘The Watercourse has been ascended several times, and all the records agree on a narrow channel 
generally of approximately 2 metres calibre which penetrates the hillside for about 40 metres before 
coming prohibitively constricted, It is beyond doubt that this channel itself does not com- 
municate with any other feature to be here discussed. 
Immediately to the west of the chambers fed by the fountain of Apollo i 




















a somewhat similar 








Fic. 4—Puorocxars or Doors Gauizxy 


cavern, containing water which issues from a fissure in the rock. This fearure the Italians called 
"The roxtasa nuova’. The rock face between it and the Fountain of Apollo chambers has slipped 
and fallen, and it is just possible that they may have been connected by a narrow passage immediately 
behind the scarp. 

The ‘Fontana Nuova’ has features which are reminiscent of the Cave of the Priests of Apollo. 
There is a cut gutter around the rear walls at external ground level, while around the ledge nearest 
the cliff face is a built gutter interrupted by two ‘ritual seats’. This gutter has a Greck inscription 
giving a date in terms of an Egyptian month—MESOPH [8. The cavern is incompletely excavated 
and it is difficult to determine whether it was originally as immediately accessible as it now is, 

Beyond doubt, the system of passages and galleries open into the "Fontana Nuova’, and the 
contingency of communication between the “Fontana Nuova’ and the Fountain of Apollo is of 
interest as determining which of these two features was the original western terminal of the system. 

Five metres of blockage now separate the cavern of the ‘Fontana Nuova’ from the first stage 
of the passage leading eastward around the scarp face. In its immediate approach to the cavern, 
the passage is roofed with large stone blocks visible from the surface, but it soon becomes wholly 
rock-cut and runs parallel to, and about 10 metres inside, the cliff face, to which it has access through 
three short passages, Le. at right angles. Eventually it debouches into the lif face opposite the 
Propylaion. 

From this point begins the second stage. which comprises a monumental double gallery supported 
by piers. This is open to the light, and along the outer margin of the outer gallery are cut seats 
like those in the ritual baths. 

The inner gallery is divided into compartments by barriers recessed in the rock, which have 
the function of regulating the water supply (see Fig. 4). This area in front is paved to form a 
walk about 3 metres broad. ‘The paving stones are worn and heavily rutted, and it seems possible 
there may be a water channel beneath them. The gallery terminates in'a cul-de-sac, but the 
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RITUAL BATHS SECTIONS 











Fic. 6 


outer makes an elbow and approaches the point where the scarp at this level abuts on the Roman 
retaining wall. 

From this point commences the third stage, where the passage is narrow and winds deep under 
the cliff past the Ritual Baths at a lower level, and then an indeterminate distance onwards. At 
intervals there are vertical shafis to the surface and two of these occur immediately in front of the 
Ritual Baths. One of these bears evidence of having been used as a well-shaft, to supply the baths, 
for traces survive Of 3 pipe Which connected the head of the shaft xeth a cemented storage tank 
Eventually a fall of earth down a further shaft brings the passage to a close. Thus its original 
extent and the nature and purpose of its destination remain unknown. 


IV. Tae Rirvat Batss* 


‘The Ritual Baths are cut in a higher terrace to the east of the other features. They comprise 
six chambers of varying aj -¢ and function, hewn inwards from the cliff face. Immediately 
in front of these once stood a complex of built chambers at present attested by imperfectly excavated 

+ An account of these appeared by GR. H. Wright reference must be made to the strikingly similar structures 
in the Mluttrated Landon Neer, July 14, 1955. For any being excavated by the French at Gortys in Arcadia and 
‘deiailed mudy of the nalure and purpose of these bathe reported on in BCH bexvi, 1952, pp. 246-7. 
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walls together with extensive recessing in the cliff face for the engagement of rafters. At present, 
however, they are so indeterminate as not to justify detailed consideratior 

The rock-cut chambers, considered from east to west, fall into two classes, The first four 
display elaborate ritual arrangements, while the fifth and sixth seem to be the service apartments, 
The characteristic feature of the former consists of a series of baths resembling high-backed arm= 
chairs with a basin for the feet. Tn this basin is a small circular sump while high up on the back 
of the bath is a small niche. Invariably each bath is surmounted by a larger apsoid niche, 

The first chamber is a miniature domed cavern, entered directly from the eliff fice. Te is at 
a higher level than the other chambers and entirely separate from them. The walls are plastered 
and show a succession of apsidal niches as in chamber 2. 

Chamber 2 communicates with Nos. 3 and 4 and is at present entered by a small ante 
chamber at its eastern extremity. However entrances appear to have been continuously: opened 

















re 
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and closed in the rock so that the font wall of this chamber and the next is now largely built. 
The chamber is circular and domed and like No. 1 shows a succession of apsidal niches in the middle 
register of the walls. Placed as if for a president in the centre of the rear wall is a ‘chair’ bath, 
and to the cast side of this is a circular bench, above which is a rock-cut gutter, ‘The floor is 
tessellated, with a shallow rectangular pit in the cemtre. ‘The western section of the floor leading 
to chamber 3 is broken down to a lower leyel, and from this area a narrow passage winds up beltind 
chamber 2. ‘This passage may have originally reached the surface, but is now blocked by earth, 
(Sce Fig. 7.) 

Chamber 9 is rectangular with a slightly vaulted roof. The floor is tesvellated. ‘The walls 
aro surrounded by the standard type of ‘chair’ bath and in addition there is one of the tub variety. 
(See: Figs. 8 and er 4 owes its peculiar shape to the rubble west wall which has trans- 
formed an original rectangular chamber into two separate entities. It shares the same flat roof 

















mber 5. ‘The floor is tessellated, and again the walls are surrounded by the standard 
‘ir! baths and niches, A door gives access to this chamber direct from the 





pearance of chambers 5 and 6 proclaims their different functions. ‘The walls are not 
plastered, nor are the floors tessellated, and there are no ‘chair’ baths. However, their several 
features indicate that they provided and stored water for use in the ritual chambers. In the rear 
wall of chamber 5 are two large fissures, now partially silted up. A water conduit leads from 
beneath one of these to a storage tank, and a branch conduit pierces the rock wall and communicates 
with chamber 6, This chamber, which is in the form of narrow gallery, has vertical shaft to 
the surface as its inner extremity and is intersected at right angles by a conduit, now choked with 
fil, whi nally have carried water, The drainage of the gallery is outwards and passes 
beneath a built portal in the scarp. 


























V. Loextmcation ov rity Nympnaion of Antessis 


M, Francois Chamoux makes reference to some of these features in his tecent publication 
Gyrine sous la Monarchie des Battiades (1954). His thesis is that the nature of certain of the rock 
cuttings in the scarp taken iy conjunction with epigraphical evidence leaves no doubt that this is 
the location of the ‘nyMesAton’, the sacred grotto of the mysteries of Arreaus, to. which wamest 
according to the text of her decree were obliged ‘to go down’ on certain specified occasions, especially 
before marriage: vyjpoty 78 vydnlov es “Aprayuy xurevOe Sei, The plausibility of this idea is 

ot to he disputed, but it is worked out in terms which betray a slight insufficiency of attention to 
the totality of the features concerned. 

Chatnous isolates for regard on this point only the triangular terrain enclosed on the south 
by the scarp face. on the north by the high wall (re-erected by the Italians) flanking the pseudo 
Sacken wav’, and on the west by the transverse wall from the vicinity of the propylaion to the 
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scarp fice, “This is precisely the area referred to ag stage 2 of the interconnected galleries, the 

le gallery open to the fight, lind with rock-cut “chair bath, 
M, Chamoux’s description (p. 316, para. 2) confirms that it is this feature, and this alone, to which 
he adverts; the only possible source of confusion lying in his description of the subterrancan chambers 
parallel to the cliff face as intercommunicating ‘en certains endroits sur deux rangs de profondeur’. 
"Profondew’, however, must be understood here in a horizontal sense, as signifying depth inwards 
from the cliff fhee. 

‘The penetration of M. Chamioux is commendable in dissociating this area from the hum 
and bustle of workaday man and beast, with which Oliverio ix supposed to have involved it. 
However, since all his arguments apply a fortiori to the ‘arrvat, waTns’ situated on a higher terrace 
immediately to the east of this terrain, it is difficult to understand why he has not included them 
in his survey.’ That a group of rock-cut caves (especially one associated with fustrations) should 
be dedicated to the nymphs, has much to recommend it, But the real difficulty is that the term 
seems to be associated by other inscriptions not with the baths but with the channel of the Apollo 
Fountain, the Spring of Kyra, where, in the water passage which runs far into the cliff, there are 
many graffiti. Two of these in the second tection of the passage mention (with gaps) e 1@ 
vondaiy®; wo record that persons entered ¢ 76 vyppatoy;* more explicitly three mention 
entering é ris wgas.* Te is hard to resist the idea that here must have been the true shrine of the 
nymphs, the nymphaion,* although it is fully possible that from this water passage the term was 
at an early date extended to the passages and baths to the east, 

G..R. A. Waiceer, 











Oriental Institute Excavations, Tolmeita, 


* Prosumably because corain aspects and analogies 1yo7, pe 2413 "The second, per pars which i et by 
might suggest 4 late date for theve features, rian is sacred to the nymph. It is probably to this part 
* SC ix: 286, 275-6, 200, 295° Df the fountain dat the following iacripion on the ei 
* dhid., 278, 284. face adjacent to the pedimental cutting refers 
* Oliverio, Seat Recenti di Cireme . «in Bericht wher den Loita iapeerediuy tue xpdray exsanedacer (Cor iptia 
VA Inenas. Kongren fr Arhaclpi, fein 1440, p.455-— ile 5134). CE Smith and Porcher, 9p cee p. 27. 
* CL. Oliverio, Nohjiwio Archeologicn, Roma, fase, lv, 














NOTES 


‘The Battle of Salamis—a Correction 


In Map J of my article on the Battle in JHS bexvi, 
$2, the position of the Greck fleet's front lie earn, 








it was impossible yo hoist up the rest (of the state) and 
pplace it upon (the fect), but the ankles had to be cast 
fupon (the fect), and, as whem a house i being built, the 
‘whole work had to rae mpon itelf* 


‘atouri 
C-AMPHIALE 


Vio. 1.—Posrmon ov THe Guenx Fuses Finsr Ling snour 8 Ast 


‘was incorrectly shown. Tt should be at shown here by 
the dotiet line, in accordance with the text of the article 
fon pp- 46 and 0. Ne G, Le Hasuosn. 


Philo of Byzantium and the Colossus of Rhodes 

In his article on the Celosus of Rhodes in, HS bexvi, 
Mr. Herbert Maryoo angacs that the statue was not cast 
as i usally asstined, but fornied of harumered bronze 
pilates, He bases his argument om the figure of goo talents 

iven by Philo Bye. (iv. 6) for the weight of bronee used 
in the statue. A-statue 120 feet high using this quantity 
‘of metal would, he calculates, bave walle rather loss than 
‘one-fifteenth of uit inch thick, which would be impowibly 
thin or large casting. 

Hut’ Maryon runt into difficulties, T think, when he 
tries to make Philo's description of the statue tally with 
this conchuiion, For Philo unquestionably believed the 
Colosus to have been cast, “The relevant pastage has 
slteady hee ably dicosed. by M. A. Gabriel jn BCH 
ivi, 1992, pp. 932-32, but is perhaps worth examining 
ayain here 10 bring out the particular points at isnie-® 

iv 32 "Yaobile Bb Béove doe Amin cal pappiapitadoe 
slaps fa? allis nézor niin Gorpayilon spainvos pave 
oie édins to) amtorroo, wie jy amvmpietplar #6" dhe 

















Hedde Dede Hdoyynorednycee erlpedhar” eh yp Ippo 
iis Plowaxs iby voi: GMons “sropuivtas xeptxveter. 
xorzopaiy wbx feie exilrivue flrrdmura th Aomie 





datyomeiew 8 Hd 1a adrpsi. nul ode bal eae 
olvosoqungetrordveiran v8 sin dpe #4 elo. 

‘Haying built abuse of white:srurble, (the artist) first 
fixed upon it she feet of the Colosus up to the height of 
the anklejoints, having worked out the proportions 
suitable to a divine image slestined to stand to a height 
of seventy cubits; for the sole of the fbot already exe 
(im length the height of) other statues. For this reason 

have used R. Hercher’s text (Paris 4858). Ovell's 
Test (Leipaig, 1816), which i# printed in Overbeck’s 
ind used by Maryon and Gabriel, is fee- 

‘quently misleading. 














myyuwetne is a key word for the whole of Philo's 
description. An unfortunate slip i the traralation «sed 
‘by Maryon confines it with émporevew ‘to fill xp’ and 90° 
destroys the sense of the passage." Emzumier means 't0 
‘east spon’ the part already cast, anal that implice eastin 
fn sits. Te in contrasted with émeivay "to place upon’, 
‘which would jeaply that the casting was done ata distance. 
Since in ‘casting upon’ the molten roetal which was to form 
the new part would preumably have come, into direct 
comeact with the existing part, fusion (ue. 





‘eatin ont 
in the technical sense) would probably have serulted. 

lee 4 Kul dub watt eae de Xone detpubrrag of 
rezrinae shiooovar spdeur, tira ars ily, duieres 
Frenrlotos an) ther Chane oivOdrenc:Barriytes ors 4d £4 
Fpdirys yoreinan ed debrepor jlpoc temislaarrar xa 

iAnupifdens x, rnftor peas, xa rh were 
nike dymaias laine teirowan~ oo 
terior meio 

“And for thie reason, while other statues are firs 
medelted, then dimembered for casting in pris, sand 
Hinally recotapened and erecied, iv this ease, alter the fist 
part had been cast, the second, wan modelled pon it, 

rid when this had been east, the tind yas built upon it, 
nd for the following part ‘again the same method of 
working vas allopted For the individual metal sections 
‘enuld ot be moved.” 

Having illustrated the process of casting in ait by tie 
initia! example of the for and ankle, Philo goes an to aay. 
that the sate ‘wait repeattel again and again 30 as 
to ‘build up the statae in’ courses, a method ractically: 
different from that employed in eastiny stntuee of normal 
size. The last sentence repeats the reason already given 
inv, § (moajnpatv ws x. AL) For thie proved 

iss 52 Tix gwrelac A yevoqiirne fa} vibe mporetede= 
éoan Fyn ak te thaupdoms iy jioyhiiw wal 8 yyy 
Ti azebias Arypeito kai rin Gerdlewdveor mexpan yodaNlcrro 
Th ino, fru Sed Tie dipped: Ti tsi 
fadwror, ded vale aversleadalou i aloo 
08% yi: Hedaror sapurteor, xpterior xb -mesumnpévor fib 
andysuar, vir tiie dqaytres éxinabne éxourtto yeorlie. 
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"After the casting {of a new 
the work already completed, the spacing of the birtzon 
tiecbars and the joints of the framework were locket 
und due stability of the stone blocks placed within 
figure was ensured In order 10 prosecute the plan of 
‘operaticrw on a. firm basis 





fn armature consiracted partly of squared blocks of 
stone (rexpiirorn MBo1) held together by inex tiesbars 
{iso pet) und party of igon frameworks (apn 
ubypat); but its precise form amust remain conjecrural. 
Maryon mggrsts that the object of the was 1 
Provide a ramp by means of which the stone blocks and 
Inetal for the armature could be hauled ap to the heights 
at which they were needed. No doubt. if the 
‘was in fact conical,? Chares would have used it for thi 
But it is! very questionable if that is 
Sr sieve 
‘when he usserts (p. 69) that “in the ancient world it was 
‘not posible-to lft auch heavy mases with any available 
tackle’: “aul fe tole oisodop 
cys fhign?® And Philo gives and very 
1 was Dut, he says, 


‘convincing, reason why it was bul 
inorder to provide. at each successive stage of operations, 
a firm and level (and, we may adil, incombustibles 
pistiorm on which ta carry ont the casing. “Exieedr, 
in the context, caut only wean ‘on the level af the top of 
he: mound” ab opposed (0 ward;sor, ‘buried under the 
op of the mound" 

Philo's account of the casting of the bronze ends here. 
Nobody, 1 think, who reads it with an open rind could 
Gail 10 admit that it i « surprisingly ‘consistent and 
eredibile account to find in the of a late antique 
thetoricion; and jt is hard w believe that it does not go 
back to ic source. Ave we fo reject it 
simply because a single figure, mentiourd by Philo once 
and ot supported by etter eridencs? eamsen eae 
eilled with 1? Since figures ure notoriously Table to. 
corruption, it seemma snore reasonable to reject the figure. 
But, whatever we do, et us wt leas ity to understand what 


Philo actually said, 
DEL Havens 
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J Gabriel lp, ils 326-8) makes the ingenious say 
vio thal Chars ratnined We earth it tower 
realTolding copied (rear. or pemsibly ssctually 
formed by, Demetrius Polioreetes’ 4 

* "Aristotle, = For the archaeological 
gyidence see ‘Koldewey and Puckatein, Die grischichen 
Tempel in Unoritalion wad Siciien, 324 f. 

* Philo Iimself tolls ww (iv. 1) that the amount of 
bronze weet in the Colonie ‘was so great that it neatly 
ated & dearth in the mines; for the casting of the 
Mate was an operation in which the brottee industry of 
the whole word was concerned’. There i alio Conan 
Line Porphyrogenneton’ viory (de adinin. imp. 2), repeated 
by Theophanes (Chronoge,. ed Claserx, 
earavan of gio camels {990 according’ to ) 
which transported the bronze after it had been sold as 
serap to a.Jewith merchant. Such traditions are doubles 
‘cxaggerated, hut their exiience at least that the 
‘quantity of bronze was ively large, not a mere 
2} tons. “It is difficalt to know what to make of Polybita? 
statement : 
the Rhodians, 











1. $9); were probably 
Shore brow have been required? 


A Greek Inscription found in Malia 


On the ath November, 195; distance 
unde the ditch which maitks ie walls of the Roman 
town of Melita now Raat Mita), in an area covered 

) Roman tombs, » huge stone was found measuring 
60 in. in length, 274 i. in height and 19} ta. in breadth 

2-4 cm. x 73°0 cm, x 59-3 em). Te ira funerary 
allar with « simply decorated mensa and sides. The back 
fhas no decoration and its surface is rough, When exca- 
sated tale age a plce wers the rock 
cut to allow tits againet it it 
sand the wall of rock there was an space of a little 








empty 
depth, clearly indicating that the space must have been 
filed by “oe shied uructre of nate 
nough vo be completely destroyed at later date, 
froat paris comideraly decorated 

(llowing inscription: 







MAIAIOC EPMOAAOS 


KAI AYPICTHC’ EBIWEEN 
€TH : KE : YTIAINE 






“The 
was Greek and, premumably, alio berawe Greck al 
with Latin was up to @ point the language feat 
Roman Malta at the time, 

nthe el -baod ie of he incrgton, iy th tlle 





NOTES 





Fro. 1.—Ioscarrriow From Rawat-Monxa. 


freedmen was relatively infrequent in the second century, 
and the fet that Hermolace was an actist pointe to the 
same conclusion, 

Besides, the place where the funerary 
should indicate the place from which one of the Roman 
roads leading out of the old city started, A number of 
tombs were alvo found in the neighbourhood, and there i 
le evidence that in Roman Malta cemeteries were 
It just outside the city gates as in other Rosnan cities 








tar was found 
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An Inscription from Karpasia in Cyprus 
Mr. K. Niki 


ypairolic of Rizo 
‘of Cyprus and 










brought to my hotice just before thie last Christ 
Tyisited the place, about 200 m. south-west of the Church, 
of Ag. Philon, and having dug all rourd, T noticed the 
indeription on top, ...) This ehurch, sorne «wo ralles 
north of Rizokérpaso, marks the centre of the site of the 
ancient Karpaiia. Of the inscription we offer tgether 








Rowax Via Meseme, Maura 





the following account, Mr, Nikolaow contributing photor 
graphs, syureze, hand-copy and description of the stone. 





Phanokilet. som of Niklas, i honoured hy the Council andt People 
Y Kerparia 
Pedestal of a slate-blue marble, in the form of a rect- 
ilar bones capped with w cornice suppyrted Ivy double 
mouldings. Towards the bottom of the right and left 
faces is a projecting circular boss, Save Tor the Joss of the 
comice 19 the right, its mutilation to front and reat, the 
stone ix virtually undamaged. H. 0,61 m.; w. at top 
inchading cornice on the lelt) 0.711, at bottant 0.695; 
AL at cop (with both cornices) 0.724, at bottom 0.54. 
Above are nwo sen of oval dowelsholes arranged inv the 
following pattern, and di 




















Wwe is scale 











Ric, 2—hecurnox rao Karras 





5 yemramapyioarra ed SL 
Kal dubizatper, 
1) Howdy ani 6 Miplole 

Twi pen. 


‘The inscription is throughout admirably preserved, 
‘Only the second omicron of Tne i Wegible on both mquceee 
and, photograph, 

[Te masa ofthe honors and bi thie have oddly 
‘cious, not yeC occurred in the prosopogeaphy of Cyprus, 
and we know nothing of thee men—save for what the 
inocription can tell us. This, om any aval 
‘enous was fre-Roman and cieic High Priest for 
Jife of the Bronurtol Caesars. He served as Ruler of the Gm 
‘actu in Uhe Teor 7, sous  madel of all th virtues, one who 
dowd Kis mative ety,” Accordingly, ett bameed by di Count 
ont. 


‘The term rokevade dagupie is indeed new to Cyprus, 
tout finds its parallel inthe ‘ulirucie axpanypde of Ration 
(ter Wedlingin 27). Peapobls we ci High Pre 

the Emperor cult, 10 be distinguished (tom the pre 
YVincial High-Priest. "Cyprus was unique among the 
‘eusern Roman provinces in having no “Oypriarch’. to 
match the Asarchs and Bitbyniarchs and so on of the 
saainland. But their place was in effect salen by much 
dignitaries as Hylion uf Salamis, dpgupeonijune rie 
Kixjor 08 Xelaarto® Seod Kalowes, by his probable 
descendant Tiberius Claudius Hyllis juts ppt ei 
son, and powibly by Tiberi Cladus Nicopelinus? 
ld ba lo wie Siac ak ie in ange 

spo}? Beneath these was an array of local aflicials, 
variously described: mea who in thelr vainglory often 
refrained from disclosing ‘the limited scope ot their 
authority. Phanokles ito be commended for his correct- 
ro if this particular. The title of his pricsthood i, 
inland, unique. Yn its rotundity it recalls 
imeription, as yet unpubl 
where we find an [iplyepla wily Erfurrée woll if 
CPiowig}? and again an [dplgupalajanérwn soho 
Eafe [wad ie Pong) 

Te remaina for is (o mate that the year 7, which meat be 
regal, when we tak comideration the plural 
Zijlastaw and the lettering of this document, may torre- 
spond either to An. go-2i (for Tiberius! reign was 
reckoned in Cyprus fram die date of Augustus’ death) oF 
to 46-47 oF (0 60-61. OF these the first or second are 
teudoubiedy the more likely. 

Finally, we mutt cmphaise that thie mention of 
Council a0 People exabliabes the aur of Ka 
juin tn any Principe. There can bw bx 
ul was still 2 akc. Inscriptions are a 
SPs Se econ eaten 


' Those inwriptions ate, rexpectively: (GR gat; oi: 
Oe rc YH, os 4 
© Ojmae. Ah Le. 74y ote 5 754 note 1. 



































in Bocotia towards the end of the fils and in the 
early years of the fourth? ‘The RF borders of the ‘Trinity. 
vase are usually found on these kraters, and so are the 
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fesiure and in the nature of the headgear. Normal 
Bocotlan beads wear either a anood (exe. AA Wi, 33 
pl 65, fig. 1), which ie found on those which come eatly 
Ts the series, or a scart or herchiel with a yarity of 
decorauive pattems, wrapped round the head in various 
ways, but always leaving & considerable mass of hair 
txponcd othe lorehead (pe, pl. 68-70). "The 

hed, of the contrary, wears 8 lakkor with a por 
the top, boul to the head with ribbons aad c 
All ehe baie except a bauct of curs over the ear, We ace 
4 similar sakes on the New York lebes gamikos (44 by 
tig Washing ‘painter’ worn by the. bedal auehtant 
carrying torches. Ifthe riubona confining the Nai of the 
Uridexmaid nest to her [who lt about to He a Gillet round 
the head ofthe bride) were found in the sume way about 
the satkos, the elect would be'» good deal like that of 
the Teniy bead, The sakkos with pompom was especialy 
fashionable in Athen inthe latter part of tbe fifth cea 































while it occurs only rarely on Borotian vases, ‘This and 
other indications, such as the tendril accompanying the 
head an the back of the vste and the quality of the folds 
on the font, give the impresion that the painter was 
influenced co'an exceptional extent by Attic masters, 
A.D, Ute, 
University of Reading. . 


* Richter and Hall, RedPigurtd Athenian Vases, pl. 147. 


Notes on some Attic Black-Figure Vases with Ship 
Representations 

1 had put together some conclusions 1 nd draw fron 

a study of Greek ship representations on the auribution of 

several Attic blacketigure vases, but te publication of 

Sir John Beasley's sitic Black-figure Vase-paiurs (A.D.V.) 

har both forestalled and corrected me. 1 append some 











eomments that might atill be of interest. 
1, Bxmias 

In A.B,V, 146/30 Headley has now decided that the frag 

mentary dines, Villa 0509, was painted as well 

as potted by Exekias. Indeed, the ships on this vase 








together with Exekias’ Munich hip ate the only ones 
that can stand comparison with those! of Kleitias for 
delicacy and precision. The ships an the Vienna nos, 
3619, are also clearly connected with Exekia 
painting on. the top side of the mouths shows thy 
(A.B.V. 140/4, the Painter of the Vatican 
contemporary dinos, Louvre ¥.Ga 
raphs 4744-5 taken 
after the cleaning of th lig. 1) it decorated 
on the inside of the mouth with ships lowe: 10, 
those on the Romie dine signed by Exekias, but hick hix 
extreme care of execution: for example, the rail and 
supports on the dino of Exckias are painted ; on the Paris 
‘hips the rail is incised and the supports are omitted : the 
Jong mouth-line, running from the tip of the ram to 9 
point aft of the eye, a feature found only on the Munich, 
Rome, and Vienna ships, is alio omitted, but for the rest, 
farticalarly in the markings on the hull snder the bow. 
screen, (hese Paris ships are nearer the Rome ships of 
Exekias than the Vienna ships are. The figure decoration, 
‘on the top aide of the mouth of the Paris dinos confirms 
the Influence of Exekias, and would seem to me to be 
fear the paykter-amphora in Naples (Sts. 38), attritnited 
hy Bearley to Near Exekias (A.V. 198) 
Judging from the drawing in Millingen (Coghill, 
pl 52) and allowing for the fact that the ship hias been 
srvrrsely restored with « flag attached to the stem-post, 
lowing against the direction of movement, and with 
two sails, F should guess that the Coghill dinos was also 
connected with the Paris vase. 












































That the Acropolis frag. 695 (4.H.¥ 78/1) provides 
second ship puinted by Klcitias, I haye little doubt. 





jOTES 


415 
2. Awrausns Payer 
The fine Madrid dinos, yo902, has been atiributed to 
the Ansimenes Painter (4.B,V.275/199), There & another 
ahip dinos, Leningrad 86 (Greece ond Reime, xvii. 1945, 
plby, ghs bere fig-2), which is by the ene hand. The 
fhips’are identical except that here there are no oar-parts 
‘but still the oars emerge fram below the gunwale), anid 
the heads of the rawers have no cletal 
The dinos, Louvre F. 61 (C.¥. pl. 2-4), has ships that 
are close in style to these on the above two, but they are 
less carefully drawn, and Beazley has attributed the vase 
ie munnier of the Antimenes Painter (d.B.¥ 279/50). 
The ship dinca, Villy € 1 haa also 























Fi. 


§.—Loxnon Boye 





Fic. §—Loxvox Ea 


gi6 
been attributed 1o the manner of the Antimency Painter 
(4.B.¥-279/51), but the markings on the hull underneath 
the borscreen conform rather 10 those ou & prow sed ax 
f shield blazon on a neck-amphora in San Francisco, 
Legion of Honour 1814, which Bessley has atributed 
to the Group of Wurzburg 199 in the Antimenes Painter's 
school (A.V, 287/y). Tshould, therefore, be inclined to 
auteact ‘the Villa Chitin dinos into this Woxaburg. top 
Group, 


§ Leacnes Grow 
‘The ships on the following vases are clearly by the 
vaste hand 


4 Cop, London, Ea; A.B.F: yor; here iy 4 (BM. 
photos). 

2. Cup frag., Arnsterdiam 21i2; 4.B,¥. 34/2. 

3 Cup, Cabinet des Medallles 322; ABI" 480/206, 


Thit & confitmed by Beasley (4.8.¥. p, 390), but be 
autributes nos. 1 aud 2 to the red-figure Group of Landon 
Es and po. 3.40 his Amiope Group 4, iinplying that 
although the ships.are by the same hand, the rest of the 
Paloting on# and 3 ye byw diferent baal ra the 
Painting ong, Who, then, is the painter of the abips? 
Ta he to be equated with the psimter of | anid or with 








NOTES 


the painter of 9, of t he a separate personality? I: 
shee aoa ees 
the London neckamphora, Bago (fig: 3. BM. photo. 
‘hia wate not included by Headey in A.V, but 
mentioned by Haspel (ALL. p. 59) a» baving points sn 
common with her Daybieak Painter, who is 4 compari 
of, iF not the Antiope Paimer himself On the obverse 
1 winged warrior flies over ship, overlapping it at several 
points, so that i is hardly likely that there is a division of 
work here, The stem of this ship and the upper contour 
‘of the ram ate restored, and the cye i lonl, but the style 
is the same as on the cups, and in particular the pattern 
‘of regularly curved lines on the till beneath the tw 
screen ts-not found at shipr outside these vaser; om this 
eckamphora there are two groups of such on 
‘0, 1 there is one group on exch ship: aa no. 3) one oF 
{wo groups: again, the asinilation of rowers’ “heads to 
railauppors is found alto on y und 2. Nost as the rest 
‘of the painting on this vase was not done by either of the 
artis responsible for the decoration other than the abips 
‘ou nok. 1-3, and as the overlapping of ship and warrior 
‘would seem to preclude # division of labour, the only 
conclusion is that the painter of the ships was the painter 
of the neck-amphora, London Baya. 
KT, Wirtsans. 








Durham 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Festschrift Bruno Snell zum 60. Geburtstag am 18. 
juni 1956 van Freunden und Schiilera tiberreicht. 
Munich. Beck, 1936. Pp. 257. DM. 24. 

__ Twenty-four friends and pupils of Bruno Snell have 
joined in celebrating his sixtieth birthday. ‘The number 
‘those chosen to honour this great and well-loved scholar, 
‘who has dane s0 much for clasical scholarship and for 
internasional goodwill, for his University and foc this 
country, was restricted to those who have worked or are 
‘working in Hamburg, and their contributions are arranged 
in the chronological order of their arrival in Hamburg. 
Here only thove can be brieily noticed which. are of pisr- 
Ulcular interest to readers of this journal. Karl Reinhardt 
attrihutes the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite to the same 
‘poet as the Ariteia of Aeneas in the twentieth book of the 
Tiiod and. deals sympathetically with cromreferences 
fhetween the hymm and the Mad, Ext Rapp discusses 
the origin of the tern ‘accusative case’. Paul Maat notes 
the variations of Callimachus’ practice in using hepthemi- 
sneral after penthemimeral eaesura. Kurt Latte emends 
the text of tus, Mill 13, 68-9. Kust von Frits, 
in a long study of the profogue to Hesiod’s Theagwn, 
defends many doubtful lines as yeinuine Hesiod. Hans 
Diller (races the pee-philosophical uses of Nomar and ite 
verb, Har Rudolph interprets the Lycurgan rheine and 
docribes it to Chileon in the seventh century, Wolf H. 
Friedrich shows haw Roman epic poets overtrump Greek 
epic poets ity descriptions of storms. Wilhelm Hoffinana 

ins (0 old and new elements in Hlomer’s conception of 
the pelts, Ermst Siegmann gives a new and more reliable 
text of the two Epicurean fragments on the papyrus, 
Heidelberg 1730 recto. Andreas Thierlelder angucs that 
Epicharmus fr, 254K. ie genuine. _Enast Fraenkel explains 
the, Homeric pyrera. as. wi(Fjera ‘saaueirweaving’ 
Richard Walzer writes am the legacy of the classics in 
slain world and notes what Arabié texts of Greek writers 
Have and what have aot been tated ine « Wester 
Janguage, Hartmut Fe Iynes the first sentence 
Heredots, Hans Hartmann coniers the function ofthe 
Greek perfect. Walter Spoersi interprets a mt 
Afutoxenus preserved by Hippolytus in EP oni 


Ihocrestume WL, 12-1 
T, BLL. Weasten. 


Festschrift fir Carl Weickert. Berlin; Gebr, Man., 
1955. Bp. 159. DM. 25- 

call Weicker Si be knot chiefly for his work on 
Greck Architecture. The writer of the preface, E. 
Bochringer, therefore points out, appropriately enough, 
the preponderance of architectural studies in this Fes 
theif. Bist, on reading it, one finds the architectur 
Srticles of a distressimuly light weight: and the volume: is 
imperfectly redeemed only by the contributions on other 





topics. 
Mi take the architecture it Lame dene i 
to the origins lative, Coie 4 
raacrlal date, especially thaw of Syria and Asia Minor, 
Gi aliow canopies over altary aid cultstues, and 
Thuerpeets the root oa one or two of these canopies, 
some diced by four vertical arches, and shaped as a 
Sls libe eg, the dome over the croting in the Tomb of 
ls ail", re ln Be 
vinpgest an origin for the plan of the sans tomb in three- 
TOES tombs, which are not koovn vo have had penden- 
thes ofthe second century a.0. in Asia Minor. But Now 
Ui these very aferent prototypes coalesce? The dome 
Wi Tangldes thinks bo soet on. the cols of Antioch 
TRA Gulla, eins SX. (2) ceactly esenbles a shape 
A coin of Baalbck (ibid, NNXVI. 6), which i certaanly 











meant to represent the pediment and central archivolt 
of he Great Propylon (Raberuon, Fig. 97). The Severan 
coin of Pergamum (BMC, Myrta, te, XXX 

afford better—though will espera 
ence for Langlote’ dome. 1 do not know. why from 
many threedobed buildings all over the Empire—at Mex, 
Ontia, ete—Langlote should select ane ot two at Sardis. 
Besides, we already know of pendentives in tombe with 
square chambers and corbelled beehive roofs in Etruria, 
Egypt and the Crimea (sce, e¢ Minnsep. 194); Langlotz 
hay pot think, narrowed dawn ths famous problem, 

W, Anidrae considers ihe psychir states of the planters 
of the frst shrines in Mesopotamia, He 
conghides that the rectangular room entered asymenetri- 
cally on a long side preceded in time the loog rectangle 
entered on a short side, and that last ofall there appeared 
the ‘Habylonian’ rectangular room, entered in the middle 
of a fong side. This last, he says, originated about 
‘2000 #.¢. at Tell Asmar, and was eanonised by the later 
A ‘as an antechapel, by the Babylonians ar a 
stirine, with the cultstatie opposite the door. He con- 
ricet these various farms cach with its own thealogy. 
Tam reluctant to see the vast difference that Andrac sees 
between asymmetrical and symmetrical crossaxial rooms, 
specially when T remember the extremely chumsy excei 
tion of so much Mesopotamian architecture. Besides, 
fone bad supposed, from Oxo, Handbuch, p. 66. Abb. 45, 
that important tymmmetrical eult-rooms, an 
eros-aves, exited i the very carly temples of Uruk 
Not is it very profitable to jolate single rooms, as Andrac 
docs, from these enormous architectural aggregates, For 
Babylon, a least, Andre is committed to believing that 
the god drew physically nearer to his worshippers ms the 
rlennia wore on. Tait this seems contrary to normal 
religious developinent. 

F. Krauss, who describes the ‘Basilica’ at Pacstuim, 
folloyo the latest fubion by turning is article into a 
quasi-mathematical exercive. However, he doc nse an 
“Tonic foot of $4°9 cm., very different frean the feet whieh 
‘Dinsmoor uses for Ait sums; and he does suppose, reason 
ab, wha the temple was meant o have an 
lengths of 450 0. an the stylobate. Apparently the ¢rost- 
walls of the cella did not come where Koldewey and 
Pchatein put them, But this article & thin. Why, too, 
‘doex Krauss call the pronaos the ‘pronaon’ ? 

1. J. Lenzen regards Parthian architecture as a bridge 
between Eastand West. I donot see that it is anything but 
3 blind alley. Are the half-clawsic frontispicees of Aswur 
really the forerunners of anything at Sarvitan or Ctesi- 
hon? Lenzen does not show that they are. And what 
Gid Parthia tansnit westwards? He makes one half 
Trivolous (oe desperate) sungestion that, tince triple 
arched facades are found in Parthia, perhaps it is no 
accident that Augustus’ triumphal arch, put up for the 
recovery of Crassus’ standards, is the earliest to 
fave had three openings, But Lenaen has ignored the 
‘Arch of Orange, which may Well be even earlier. Ifthe 
“icon, the wnnélovaulted Parthian ball with sides or 
sideschamnbers, were an old-establihed Asiatic form, it 
night have had time to work westwards and influence 
Domitian's Throne Room. fut Lemeen denies that it 
uppeared before late Parthian times, when its form was 
pomibly suggested by that of Parthian nomadic. tents. 
He ignores Wachisnuith and Naumann, who believe that 
Linan! are found in Syriz about the ninth century 9.c. 
(yee, 8, Oppenheim, Tell Halef Tl, p. 997. Leneen does 
Credit the Parthians With extending the use of the tunnel 
vault, Iti, of course, generally assumed these days that 
few Babylonian cros-axial rooms had tuntielevaults, 
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‘But what real evidence have we? Timber and large 
stones mut always have her searce in, Babylon, and 
almost every kind of vault known to antiquity is already 
found in the predynastic 'Royal Tombs’ at Ur. Besides, 
wally experially side wall, fu Babylonia are normally 
‘very thick. 


‘The weakest architectural vontritution ie perhaps that 
made by Gerda Bruns, She derives both the Telesterion 
at Elewsis and the cellas of fifth-ceamury Doric temples 
from the ‘megara’ of Tiryns iu! Pyles, Far, as we see 
from Odpny 7, prayers were occasionally’ said and 
Ubatiaes poured by the nobility amembled in Homer's 
megura. Because, presumably, sbc has not consulted 
Powell's Laxicon, she affirms, and seems to think it sig- 
ifcant, that Givrow and juéyapoy are synonymous in 
Herodotus. With Nilsson and against Blegen, she 5 decides 
that the degenerate ‘tegsron' of Tiryrs wat already 3 
gral, chiy because ue. wies (9 belie that i 
Mycentean predecessor kad ite holy. Every 
where she labours to ace the ln lucorea of » capone 
religion and tradition. in the primitive Greek cella ot hall, 
Which seems s0 often the aimple and obvious answer to 2 
simple architectural problem. Is the Classical peristyle 
that needs explanation, Rut on this she has ‘nothing 
to siy. 

We now tur to the more fortunate subjects of this 
Feitinifi, 

Of tbe two philological contributors, G: Klaffenbach 
emends (wa minor inscriptions and dicusses with ‘care 
and senso the important Athenian decree for the treat- 
fmt of louls UG U/ML 1). M. Gees, on Pragmatic 

istoriography in Polybius, to redeem this 
Festi. He: covchudes that Polybius never caraed to 
expluin everything—he believed, after all, in Tycle— 
sand thal he learnt his craft not from Thucydides but from 
ter historians. This paper, (oo, is thin, and. Ignores 
English contritiutions to the subject, for iustance that made 
by C.N. Cochrane. Articles by ollier schalure (-¢- Brus 
and Langlotz) have already shown a similar jenorance- 

Of the other contributors, G, Katchnits-Weinbers pub- 
fists the remains of the cultstaiue of Juno Sospita at 
Lanuvium, an unattmetive work which he plausibly assigns 
tp the age of Antoninus Plan Kors caer 
detail a Corinthian helmet appareiily dedicated by the 
younger Miltiades at Olympia, with a suitable inscription, 
after his conquest of Lemnos. “Kunze compares it with 
‘other helmets of the period, nowahly BM a51 (— Kukahn 
Tal 4, nr. 5 and 6), Those who desire 9 clear account 
of the shape, development and history of the Corinthian 
Helmet—omething not exly found—eould hardly” do 
bbeticr than turn to this article. K. Bitiel collects the few 
fragments that are at present known of Hittite Reliel 
‘Vases of the late second millennium, ‘These are interest- 
ing. Despite their early date, it secms to the reviewer that 
they possibly inspired in some way the creators of the 
East Greek "Wild Goat’ syle. F. Mate comidere the 
history of the Bound Centairay a motif in Classical 
Up to late Roman tines, when Cetus started to draw 
the chariot of Dionysus, it ix apparently always Herabies 
who bound then, “In. Apelles' famous pletre of Alexander 
Isiumphing over Was, perhaps figured as 

War as the Centaney. 











W.-H. Schuchhardt, starting with the Chiaramont 
Head, seeks to Bolate “a family of heade of the Early 
Classical style, ‘This it an interesting paper, and some of 
the beatle are worth atudy. But the Chiaramonti Head 
has & lower jaw az forehead quite different from those 
8f the others. IT one neglects the slight diffe=ence in 

ffure, i pot the Himphry Ward head, not mentioned 
bby Scluictihardt, at leant ae close ta feeling aa the Canin 
Head to the heal in Vienna? And is it mot premature of 
Schuchhard( t cmsider all hiv heads *Argive-Sicyonian’ ? 

Emat Buschor pein out that the Greeks like Goethe, 
saw Natuce a4 an organiing principle, while for uh 
modems Nature ia kaleidoicape of dete memira. Let 
the authors of this Festschrift speak for thenuclves! 
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Finally, HL. Diepolder, ity what 4 perh 
acute and interesting paper of the col 
development of the Nesex Painter, mo 
each with its painting of a woman's head tn profile. 10 
definite stages in his art, and even gives hig works, with 
foine, plausibility, ates comeraporary with thor of 
individual early Auie seulpinres. 

The format of thie Feihchrift belies what we are (old 
‘of the prosperity of modern Germany. to the 
tual drawbacks of iis genre it adds one other yet more 
scrious, Weicker, au the prefice makes cleat, desired no 
Patchy So the ctr bad to aman possi in 
Surreptitionmess and haste. It i no good, then, 
fininent hottorande tn dislike such volumes. “They cannot 
Kill them—only make them worse, 


the mest 
traces the 











‘Hoo Puosun. 
Lavy (G. Rj. The Sword from the Rock. Am 
Investigation into the Origins of Epic Literature 


yy describing Hittite seulpeures. at 
t! ‘of the ancient Hattusas, 
1s hoped the ollie es 
writes, p. 26: ‘Tt ‘0 show in in 
that the ual which ma ained the political stahily of 
the states during: the centuries of migration of peoples 
‘who were eventually tadispassen thee, became theforaal 
source and earliest centre of dispersal ofthe firt eateguries 
of epic Iterature to be stulicd here, and contained the 
seed from which the third type developed its fi 
stan sryong the new mations” She adds soon afer: 
“Archaeologists are generally agreed that the wall-relicis 
of Yasilkaya iMluswate rites which actually took place 
there” 

The sculptures are of course imprestive, anid are taken, 
4 almost comprehensive, Miss Levy ‘writes, p. 44! 
‘ .. the plastic analogies of Yasiikaya ace of wrtat 
importance as presumably illustrating the widespread 
Acceptance of the ritual in Western Asia, not under the 
separate categories fanaliar (o us from ihe description of 
lassical writers, but ne a compact organism which related 
the cults of local gods to the servien of state deities, and 
prehistoric agricultural rites to the political anid religious 
Aeities of king and people.’ She thus takes a step, and 
supposes that Yarlikaya exposes and explicitly reveal a 
complex unity implied to have existed tomewhere by the 
occurrence chewhere of what are presumed to be 
vf it, in fragmentation, oF imperfectly 
We Cannot securely assume a single complete 





(oF, if there was one, feel aure that Vasilikays ito 
us. Mis Levy is aware of this; for Inter in the book, after 
citing Delsporte and comparing the rites of Marduk and 


the drams exposed in the rock-carving at Yasilikaya, she 
‘writes, p. 55, note 4 ‘It must be emphasied thal the 
ritual connections of these reliefs with the Mesopotamian 
Gztananie of seocwal isan sethetic setueton mapertet 
y very fragmentary archecological evidences 
sculptures are introduced here.as the any body of ilustras 
tian in Asia Minor which may offer an imaginative basis 
for the existence of similar ceremonies at a distributing 
entre of Mesopocamian eulture in the second millennium 
pe Hee auely scutes te i taken and here mam 
some doubt whether these steps are really steps forward, 
azid idee whether, fhe qualifications ate neccaary, ad 
fitey seem to be, the fim part of the book ought nat 10 
have been recast to avold a certain obscurity concerning. 
the arguniet. 
vain gt me that the Hie separ at 
‘auilikaya 10 peeseit 2 good and typical exany 
ofa Mesopotamian ot Indend NearEmern fern sies 
ypitem. So far as 1 know, the important figure of the 
Sword-God himself ie i ly paralleled elsewhere. 
We aliould have liked more details about how the Hittites 
suay be supposed! to have blended, together the religion 
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‘which they brought with them and the religion or religions 
arn ‘they found in souhowet Aaa i indeed the 

idenes is ax yet strong enough for any argument. The 
Senior de monica wil me ea as Sta 
as.we might wish, so that The Steord the Rock as » title 
‘& not so satisfactory as the delightlul comparison of the 
‘Fottte sculptures with the raythe of Jason ane Arthur and 
their cognates, to which indeed the Hittite conception may 
well be ancestral On the other hand, the Babylonian 
Epic of Creation \ooks ax if it stems from ritual; but bere 
some additional comparative material might have been 
desired, such as the Malayan ‘Genesis’ which used, T 
believe, to be recited on each occasion before tin-working 
was started, The Ehic of Gilgamesh also serms to. have 
‘ritual roots, but there are complications in the task of 
Ainearthing hem. hy this kind of work it ie hard to be 
‘sure which elements are essentia! and which are not; 1 
should doubt that @ half-human companion of a central 
feo is epical of epic, that the ccmparion of an 
Odysseus who is a bear, as Profesor Rhys Carpenter sees 
him, is relevant in this context, The idea that ancient 
‘epic arose out of ritaal has long been attractive, but in 
giz ofthe anempts the cain af erotution ah hay mining 


“The plan of Miss Levy's book is to trace epic poctry 
from an origin in Mesopotamian ritual myth through the 
“diccessive accasions of aceretion and enrichment of content 
down 10 the Morte d'Ardiur and Penidive Lov. Tt fills some 
‘of the gap between Dr. W. H. D. Routh's Gud, Mon and 
Epie Pacts and Sir Maurice: Bowra's Here Poetry, andi 
‘certainly the gap peeded to be filed, But one moxterate- 
tied volume eannot do moch towards that; and Mis. 
Levy, for all the usefulness and fascination of her book, 
aight have heen better advised {she had sought to cover 
Tess ground and had taken a small, or not so small, part 
‘ofthe ficld instead of all of i, As itis, shee travels fist, 
nd often intuitively. Some readers may even wonder, 
‘uot quite fairly, just how much farther we have sgot when 
‘we come to the end, and wish for more patient plodding. 

Teaeems to me that there are three large 4 each 
needing at least one quite large volume: (4) Whether the 
‘pie of ancient Ana isin fact based on mnythricuat (2) if 
‘3, exactly what that myth-ritual eas; and (3) whether, 
and in what seme, the epic of Mesopotamia and other 

‘of south-west Asia, of Greece, and of Tnutia should 
Eetegerial a cognate, and stemming lea 4 common 
‘origin, orsimilar origins. Miss Levy's book treats ofall of 
them, and more besides; and not surprisingly, it docs not 

wuite hold together, and may even be smisleading to 
thore who forget her considered. intention, ax many 
™Nleanwhile, the parts of the book which are descriptive 
‘and can be taken easily as descriptions and not arguments, 
‘ate on the whole very weful, very instructive, and even 
‘exhilarating, the argument might almost be 
better away. Tt it not necessary for the enjoyment of the 
shagniicetecaptures 3 wel tured an doeribed nad 
interpreted. And ichardly mucceeds in connecting the sculp= 
tures with what follows. Here, however, something isdone 
‘which deserves very high praise indeed. Mesopotamian, 
Greek and Indian epic are taken into ane synopsis, andl 
Jeary exposed in traisatecd pasa for comparvon 
helped by descriptive comments which are often mont 
illuminating, for example when Miss Levy finds a 
sinnilarity of structure in the three epic stylea, | Miss Levy 
fakes rks by handling large matters in « short space, 
rut her can be masterly and her insight keen and 
revealing, {imagine that much remains tbe done in 
‘continuing the comparison poetries. Bur 
Writer leaves in wanting more and proceeds to trace the 
ater history of epic, ‘That iy much less wrgeat, and 
‘perhaps not quice in place, Where there is no room for a 
Bew and comprehensive interpretation of the tradition, 
But again there are many ihuminating comments; though 
surely itis rather Late in the day to scom the sublime and 

‘unapproachable 
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‘Miss fuevy hiss done a service in presting for the synoptic 
‘view of ancient epic which has probably become all the 
more important since the intervention of the Pylian 
Tablets and the increase of knowledge the 
8 pes eer ante ee Mase 
seen 4 vision of eontinuity and wide per 
spectives. Some people may think that her proof have 
failed her just when they were most nected. But even. 
they are right, the vision itself, and the account of 
what abo believes to have happened, may be trues it 
may even be the trust general’ picture hitherto 


drawn. 
WF J. Karaier 


Frey (M. L). ‘The World of Odysseas. With 
Foreword by Se Maunice Bows. London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1056. Pp. ror. 154. 

‘This survey, by an acknowledged authority ow ancient 
Greek practic, ofthe economic, vocal and ethical back 
ground of bot neric ‘prefaced by some 
Atel gemaris on early Greck history snd the techifgue 
of epic poetry, a welcome alison o Homeric scholar 
ship. Dr. Finley i concerned amly with the framework 
within which life moved und no knowledge of material 
culture is presupposed o¢ supplied. Lt i ahown that but 
for a few anomalies both early and late such a framework 
both exists and is eoherent and intelligible, Society was 
bound by the concept of status with the principal cleavage 
between the nobility and the rest, who include specialis 
craftsmen, freemen, slaves (mostly female), and thetes 
The unit! of society was the independent household, 
Hence Eumacus, who was within it, was better off than a 
thete, who was outside, Status and household, together 
with kinship, defined. rmutn’s life. Social stresses were 
froduced by the extence, of tbe commuiy which 
Competed with the household for Joyaley, and by the 
individualism of the aristocracy who tried 10 assert the 
superiority of the kingship over the Nowehold The use 
of id with dco confees that the sanction of i= 
ship wax not always inoral. In a brief note on religion 
Finley justly emphasises the eclipse of chthanic and 
fertility deitiey and suggests that this reflects a com- 
faravey sudden religiouy evoition. | Since the Howe 

id was, except for metal, self-sufficient, economic 
fy was at a minimum, Finley analyses and stroaes 
the importance of gifts and their anticipated countergifte 
fm all relations. inthis. societ public, and 
interacial, both betwen icin nobles ant Rowse: 

‘and betwee nobles ir dependents, 
Tee decmeion cmcate ora gt hol creed bey SUNAECS 
in its recipient, 

With most of this we must agree, and Finley i to be 
thanked for elucidating in language 2) fee from jargon 
and technical the workings of society in the days 

supremacy of the polis, More open to dispute 
‘or clarification are the assumptions und methods by which 
this social world is extracted fram the epics and the 
‘attempt to place it in time. 

Finley would date the Odyssey to the late. seventh 
century. But history, it is angued, shows that the social 
‘background is not cotitemporary with this date, Nor can 
archacology admit that mich of the material background 
is M It is inferred by analogy that the social 

is not Mycenaean either, and must therefore bel 
‘ti the ninth or tenth centuries No attempt is, oF in 
can, be made 1 confirm this date by external evidence, 




















century. 
‘would be an equal medley. But this would depend chi 
Be eet He nd bot counger varies) Our est 
bronze to iron. When Finley wrote first he had 
advantaxe of the Linear B decipherment. 

this discovery he now discusses in. brief Appendix, where 
itis maintained that the World of Odyssetn far’ poorer 
and more primitive than that of the tablets and marked 
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eff fran it by a ‘complete social transformation’. F. fa 
since elucidated this suggestion in Historia 6 (10957), p. 293. 
(Of coin, there are lferencen, or perhaps’ silences, 
Tetween the tablets and Hamer,” The tablets fave no 
recognisable thetes, Homer has no clear notion of differences 
fn land temure. Rut the key features of the Homerie 
background, the slave-holding households, the craftsmen, 
and the Mierarchical sirncnire, axe proved to be 
Myceuaran, Roughly speaking, the all of the Mycenaean 
Palaces destroyed or discredited, the upper layers af the 
vocial pyramid eile ov the inlets” Sympio 
matically, Homer docs not differentiate the dau? and ve 
faocteys.” Even after the riae of the pals traces are to be 
Yound of feudal and. clan orginiation, Can we not th 
vyiew the social background of Homer as paratlel in 
hisory to the material, but showing a general colvercnce 
Instead of confusion because it reflects a real continuity 
lnderlying the inevitable changes? We should not chen 
Wish to extract from the epics a general picture of at 
intervening period which ip neither Mycenaean nor 
seventhcertury Tonian, 

Only trivial changes have been made in this, the 
second and Enh ein, frat, source efereney, and 
‘4 reasoned bibliography af selected iter re included. 

J.B. Haixsworn 


Poetarum Lexbiorum wgmenta. El. E Lowel 
and D. Pack, Onto Clarendon Press, 1955. 
Pp, xxxviil 4 93: £2 10s, ad, 
Sappho. Griechisch und deutich beransgegeben 
vou M, Trew. Munich: Heimeran, iyi Pp. 247- 
DM. 10.80, 
Pron yay h pret 
32 siydy a abeicht Lesbian ‘poetry. 
Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. dx 40. 4a 
‘The appearance wit A /iwelvetnonth of three books 
Lesbian lyric poetry is w notable event, and the names 
Trea, Lobel and Page tert it furvher distinction, Two 
‘of the books have an air of finality about them, ‘The 
Lobel-tage edition provides a definitive text af Sappho 
and Alcacus; 1 beings up to date the separte texte 
nbtned by. De Lobel tn spay an gp) Protea 
reu'e pockets wohime, whit i «companion 10 hie 
105 lition of Aleacus, sumunatives not only his own 
cpio of epoho, but to, some exten alo vhike of 
Aeration of Geran scar pire by Wilanoi, 
fhe third volume, however, w ofan experimental anture 
Ingles a foretata of fllacale comunentary: cn tbe 
Satins yootn” Prveaior Page fas selbeted ply rhe 
and more important fragments and a few others which 
he himeclf considers specially interesting. Although he 
does not promise more, it t 10 be hoped that be may yet 
continue his commentaries aw extend them to the entire 
copie 
‘he excellence of the Lobel-Page edition has been 
Faso pd all fs Gin d of publication. It authors 
ve left out nothing that is strictly Hecesury; everything 
thar they include ia presented clearly and eacingt 
‘Aer ihe sores foreword they give iat aeatlogac 
OF mutnoerptyourers an then brie of comparstne 
tables in whet their own tmuanbering of the fragenents 1 
reconciled with the aystenwe of Lobel and Diehl, 
‘and with various editions of the papyri.. Next eumues the 
Greek text, containing 219 fragments cf Sappho, 4g9 of 
Alcaens, andl a7 of uncertain authorship. Tp uhis part of 
the teak ‘the pasntation nov only of ie teat but als of 
the apparatus eine deseryes the Righest pratt’ Filly 
there are separate word-liets for each poet; thes: include 
‘every word and word-form that ic complete in the MSS 
or can be restored with certainty or nability, 
1 is unlikely that many more poem of Supphe anid 

















and Aleaeus, An iniradiction to. 
‘Oxdord: 





















§ Jn Sappho fr. 4 the editory seem to, have vaczificed, 
pppearanees to, their aril for precsion; itis a hile 
irritating 10 find the only cumplete poem in the volume 
mote henvily adorned with brackets than any other, 
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-Alcaeus will comme to ight in feute, “This edition, 
sb soon after the Sete Scat a deere 
[pupyri, enables us to take stock of all that remains. And 
‘is pager —sthalehip and iypoaranby apart—make 
isappointing spectacle, So thany fragments consist only 
(of few partlines, 30 many ofa handful of words, so many 
ofa few unintelligible syllables or a mere jumble of letters. 
Suck poss may contribute one or two items to a word 
list; they can hardly do more, except by some miracle of 
joining or restoring. Que understanding of the two 
‘Poets sll rest On fey major fragments in each exe—a 
ere dozen ar two in the éase af Sappho, rather more for 
Aleatus, It is indeed fitunate that the stock. of pieces 
that are both subuantial ancl intelligible hia been about 
Soubled by the papyri, although the new pieces have 
brought not only new light but fresh problems, Clearly, 
Samever, any ftute advance inte el of Lesbian poetry 
must depend art the continued investigation of the major 
fragments, through constant reaweasvent and occasional 
renoron of the teat ear 
1° LobelPage text is comervative; few conjectural 
readings are admitted a8 genuine, and’ not many more 
find a place in the apparatus, This is all vo the 
Even thove who (like the reviewer) think that the 
definition of what is possible and what is not porsible in 
the Lesbian dialect iv samewhat too rigid. will have to 
admire their restraint. What ic regrettable is that in the 
thiny: years that separate Lobel's Sappho from this new 
‘edition clasical scholars should not have done more tr 
mend the text, ever in pasiages whete context and con= 
siruction are faicly certain and the extent of the cauption 
roust be very limited: Ate we to suppose that 
pamage my Sappho tb. 4 Brood 
ir, gl) ond f nifrru Wave are beyond eepair? is 
harelly a stanza in the longer passages of either Sappho 
‘or Mcacus that is free from such difficulties, which impede 
ing ant, 90 Jong as they remain wnalved, eall for more 
incssion than they really deserve. Now that we have 
41) edition that ix bath authoritative and accemible, 
‘modest amount of experimentation may remove some of 

















the old doubts and make the Lesbians poets easier to read. 
“Treu's book is adrened to a wider public than. the 
‘Oxford edition. 11 provides a text and tramulation of all 


the surviving fragments, and has m long Appendix which 
contitiny « bibliography, an estay on Sappho's poctry, and 
a set of shore explanatory notes on the text. A supplee 
uetitary etiay contains an account of other editions and 
sorie remarks on the numbering of the poems, In all this 
the author evidently hun in mind not anly: the trained 
clasical sebolir but alio the beginner, and usually the 
general reader as well 

“The poems ure numbered by ret hisaself in two ways. 
or tic most part he. wes the order established by Diehl 
for the ‘Teubner edition, but for the mest recently pub 
Tithed fagments the nutnbers are tuken froma tbe Label= 
Page esition, Moreover, the new fragments are printed 
before the old ones, This curiows arrangement stresses 
both the quantity of the new pocins—they form a seventh 
‘of the whole—snd theie importance itt any reamearnent 
of Sappho’e art. But it cuts neres the ancient division af 
the: poems into books, 

“The Greek text contains many more enuendatione anit 
supplements than are accepted by Label and Page. This 
ie, of couse. inevitable fa book that is intended 4 
interpret Suppho to the layman, ‘The reaings adopted 
are not of w revolutionary: character; most of them were 
previoudy Koo\en through editions and published papers. 
The German translation ie always cloae f0 te text, but at 








* tt may be worth considering whether not a rosy 

Angered moon lit a moon with a ress ring around it i 
‘meant. Among the Aegean islands the full wioan in a clea 
summer sky u often seen within « distinct halo of a rose 
fed colour, IF ahi fact ween relevant sorbething like 
inudodaxté ya might |. \ scribe might change 

‘wo the well-known epic form, 
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the same time (00 far as the reviewer can judge) fluent 
Opin nix will certain The frst 
infons of the Appendix will certainly vary, 

parol ts ceibat ara tr ‘the qualities of Sappho's 
poetry, it likely 10 win moet praise, Here the author 
Show? the gout setue aid the sympathy for Greck litera 
ture which divtinguish his onher writings. Mis account 
‘of Sappho’s tife tr lew satisfactory. He accepts. the 
Wilamowitzian idea thar Sappho, after her eens from 
exile, ran a finishing school for young ladies, Subjects of 
instruction in this schoo) ate described as "eine Sitte unl 
Elegans der Kleidng, Tanz und Saitenspiel wnd (esang’ 

Sappho's reputation in the centuries following her di 
is also discussed, And in accordance with Wilamowite’ 
atitude, the age-old charge of homosexuality is dismissed 
as being a gross misrepresentation of the ordinary bonds 
that exited between teacher and Pupil, Agatne thse 
views we must now set the arguments advanced by Page, 
who maintaine (rightly, it seems) thac the finishing-sehoot 
Hypotbeal ic without ounvdasion and is willing to eoncede 
(too willing, perhaps) there may have been some kind of 
homosexual relation between Sappho and some of 
the women of whom she sings. Whatever the truth 





















tmay be, {sera cerin that ‘Trew and, before him, 
Wilemelvitsy draw more fromm the text of the poems 
‘har i jut 


‘Trew's commentary represente aval 
‘compress mich learning into a short Tr iscertainly 
twelul, in 40 far as it may remind the expert of details 
Jong. forgotten or suggest (0 the scholar whw is not a 
specialist the oulline of a problem with which hie will 
have to. familiarise hinwelf later on, Nevertheless, its 
count of MS. variants and conjectured sealing i 60 
crampest; anyone seriowly interested in the questions 

derlying stich notes will have to turn elsewhere if he is 
comprehend the nuature of the problem oF discover the 


it attempt to. 






























amuwer, But with this limitation the commentary ix good, 
And the book as a whole is sound introduction to 
Sappho's poetry, as well ax a worthy, addition to. the 
Tusculum seticn. 

Page's book is in two parts, which are bat equal int 
\ cof different designs The fine part deals with 
twelve poe of Sappho, It gives the tel of cach poem, 


‘along with a critical exposition and detailed cormmentary? 
‘tod it concludes with an enay on Sappho's fife an 
character. ‘The second part begins with Alescus at 
soldier and citiven (which neceettates lengthy discussion 
SF historical uouces)'and pescon to la font 8 ngs 
number of poems, grouped according to aubject-matter, 
Fint come the political poems, then pocras about gods 
and. nbou! emex, ther, on-poliial porns (musty 
about drinking), and finally a number of short fragments, 
which are dlescriberl as ‘characterintic of te poet's style’, 
‘but seem too mixed and too slight 10 suggest any definite 
character. At the end) Uf tha book are two abort, 
‘one an Appendix on the «rtres used by Sajypho atid 
Alege, the other @ sumtnary of the literary dialect of 
Lor.” These notes are in their way exellen. 
srk to be of we Hot nly 1 undergrad 
many others, The arrangement of the dialectal features 
in dhe second note is occasionally, however, 4 litthe 
haphazard, 2 

‘The first ehipter, on Sappho fe. 4, i» fair sample of 
the whole book. Few of those who read this part of Page's 
eoammentaty will aak far more information or a 
appraisal of such wards as renxiAdpovr (a throne decorated 
‘with inlay or with tapestry coverings), apoio (eparrows, 
“because they are notorious for wantonnes and fecun= 
ity’) or gildrara. ‘friendship, or love?"), Wherever 
an explanation is seen to be possible, it ie given with 
vigour and preciion. When the author cannot decide, 


9 The notion (p. 41) that anyone who saw a flock of 

rows descend {0 rest on the ground might iaiagine 
Sphrodite in her chariot invisible behind them i acy 
farfetched. 





“thoy 
fergraduates but tn 
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Qet9, sin Sure sels eA, He states the main 
Posiilities fairly and offers his own solution with proper 
reserve—in this case dp niiyyr, Which he suggests, i 

very happy, and he seems’ o\diseniss yy “leat” 
frei indi. When he comes to the general 
interpretation of fr. 1, Page i more inclined ta tabe an 
Yndependent course, "He argues forcefully, anid in the 
reviewer's opinion rightly. that the poem represents 
Aphtodite ax amused by Sappho's falling (a love and that 
the poctes has adapted the form of a solemn invocation 
to this personal and trivial subject-maties.. (He does ant 
actually call it a parody of am invocation; one wonders 
why.) But at one point Page's seme Yo. run 
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argument 
away with him, “The fact is simple und long-establiched", 
strap *Sappho's words can mean nothing but cnr 
“y 45 rnning atcny fermen, tomorrow ei 

is ‘fi basse tind the 





runing away from her. 
assertions in the same pustage i that 
merely to run after somebody, but to rutt afer sathcone 
wha it runing aug. Even Hentley, who invented this 
‘rule’, had to concede that there were & couple of contrary 
cexainples, And Sappho fr. 1.2t may yet prove to be & 
third. For some scholar think that Sappho. iy not 
praying that the tables may be turned on the pero she 
loves, bur that Aphroclite may inspire the loved une to 
return her live; aid Page has not really: disproved this 
opinion. 

‘The author's treatment of the other eleven poms of 
‘Sappho it likely to call forth a large measure of approval, 
tempered, however, in certain places by doubt oe cemaure, 
But it is the closing chapter on Sappho that i not only 
the mon important but abo the moxt succesful. The 
opening sections, im the number and. contents of the 
boos of Sappho fod ou the Epithalunian, are beastly 
set outs the conclusion that there were eight books and & 
short book cuntaining those of the Epithalamia that were 
not included in the other books is well established. There 
follows the demonstration—irrefatable, it would seem — 
that, 90 far as the evidence goes, Sappho cannot have been 
cither priestess of Aphrodite or teacher of young ladies, 
‘And this doings i 0 the vital question, what relly 
interested Sappho axa poetess. Apart frum few political 
allusions and referenres to-her own family, she evidently 
eoncemed herself in the main. with m eitele of yet and 
women friends, for whom she felt and expresitd at various 
times the strangest alfection nnd hatred, and a variety of 
other emotions’ In this chapter, the opinions’ gf 
Wilainowiti, which tend to be find quaint 
Where Sappho ly concerned, (go flying like ninepias. If 
the argument is too relenties and severe for those who like 
fo dream and. sigh over Sappho's poems, nevertheless 
scholars will appreciate it high qualities,” One would 
oily wid that at the endl of this chapter the author had. 
ot suvldenly turned his back on argument 90. as Uo 
obscure the problem of Sappho moral eharacice with a 
Page and « half of John Addington Symonds at his west, 

‘Whatever the trush may be about Ssppho'’ charncter, 
no one will feel eounpelled to probe the causes of Alacus! 
conduct o defend it, Pethaps it it the absence of a deep 
paychological problem that makes Page seem much tore 
a home with Aleacus than, with Sappho. Or it may Be 
that the problems which do present theanselyes i the Inter 
chapters are af a kind mote suited to his dicantic methods 
af aaulyss od, expotion, AV any rte the fat to 
sections of the chapter on paliical are the 
treat in the book,” ‘The account glwen here OF Lesbian 
Mistory isthe late seventh century fe neat and coovineigy, 
The author must be right also in elaiming that Herodo.us 



































4 Je sccm that in love, where one tet, the 
‘ther party may not fle bit may stnply renal fife, 
war and sport piisuit necessarily’ implics flight, but 
Peqhapy nowhere ee. 
4 She might be thought to have been interested most 
of all it ter oven emotions, Page docs not, 1 think, give 
due weight to this aspect of the case, 


qo2 
yigettyl motat varane wi heros of th triton, 

perhaps is in assigning to pap at 
Mr PS Penta WE We indeet commen chong bot 
{ems nor to be in place there. For, on 





“To follow the argument of 
would be ani enormous task, 
review, Let it be enough to mention the 


Re 
i 
i 
I 
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‘beyond the scale of thie 
Pi Page that his : 

yatacuy’ parentage, (Page is sure i 
‘Whracian), the analysis of the “Ship of State” 
Ceopecially of fr. (14), which i found vo 
parable, and a political one at that), the demonstration 
fof a Bocotian 


the reader will observe once more the clowe argumentation. 
and fine perception that distinguish the chapters ox 
Sa 


fa both parts of the book there ix an evident willingness 
to supplement or emend the MS. text; Page docs not 
always feel himself boand by the readings of Poiana 
Leshirnm Fragments, His supplementation of fr. T 1 and 
Bio—not all. the additions are his own—scems par- 
ticularly succesful. But his attempty at emendation are 
‘ot all convincing. however, is an activity in 
Which success is elusive, and the present reviewer for one 
‘will not find fault on this groxind. 

“To conchide, this i a book in which the established 
evults of long labour are combined with innovations of 
iqreat value. If the reviewer ventures here and there to 
‘disayree with the author's opinions, that should be taken 
‘at a meamure of their originality and liveliness, Profixsor 

“book will long be an indispensabke companion to 
con Lesbian Iyeic poetry, 









anid 
A. J. Hexen. 


"Yrat) (M.). VorrHamer aur Lyrik (Zetemata, Hef (2), 
“Munieb: Beek. 1955. Pp.xili » 432. DM. 28. 

Helonuring to a rradinion of linguistic enquiry which the 
scholarly world in general asociates with the names of 
Snell und Hermann Fraenkel, this book begins where 
dieriations De... sepia verborum end. Trew i= con 
croc with the exit to whic dileences 9 Lepuit 
‘usage imply differences in ‘more of perception’ ( ) 
and feom the history of certain words that the 
‘niode implied by their ue in the flied is replaced by a 
different mode in sixth-century lyric poetry, the change 
being begun, and in some cates far advanced, in the 
Ddyiry, "The argument necesitates the detailed inter- 
pretation of many Homeric passage, clasified under 


* Gn. the other hard, the 4am be understood, 
sand that in a sense that will not conflict with Page's main 
argument, if with Unalorparec in c.o4.t we supply 
 Movoper:.. ‘Thus the pasmage will describe an expedition 
‘of the Neleidae to the Troad, shortly after the great ‘Trojan 
‘rat, and the wbscquent warfare, which ended only in the 
lime of Aleaeus, Pittacus and Perinnder. Incidentally, 
the farnily histoey of the later Peisistratidae will be rid of 
& tastard for whom it has seareely room. And in the 
Story of the Neleid Peisistratus and, ‘we may tee the 
mythological justification wed by Peisistratus the tyrant 
and bis family to exeuse their own interest im the Troad, 
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i regional lees, 
ordinary semantic shifts in time, for the vulnerability Of 
thar which i dzwhic is the justification for the tse of the 
word in Arebilockine 112.3 (aula Spéeee by 
Love, ¢f. the dzanir jrop of the fawns destroyed by the 
Tion in al 115). Hes. Op. 370 (dealbynus), he, Mere, 275, 
ton probaly 46 (Gnas zee We Te 
tively interprets ‘plesily’), whereas its vensuious 
‘beauty ix the justification in v. 24g: (navimados) and h, Von 
iz abo true and significant that there is no 








perceives a acene as action and pasion, the lyric 
ES 


snk ae bac ee er i py wi 
fon uewean bro fee 
genre is earlier than the other, reflects 


z 
bee 
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Treas own 
In the Ody ffs te aépa: ve oncurs only in 
Pipe only ix + 4e0 aod 580, and i all 

sexs (pp. 38-49. 73-4) 9 ly 


i 
i 
HH 


i 
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Bes 8! 


phrase; in 508 Polyphemus b speaking 
Earlier days (Foxe nic vide pitrag)y, #8 1459. 
‘Sldreing his great rant, and in A 539 iv 3 the 
Achilles that ¢oita jaye ffi, 
‘ocexpied exclusively with the theme 
‘ray have minnie conseatly ooavenson which ths 
‘poct of the Odyssey adopted occasionally, and in ane ease 
Frew admits that this is the exe (pp. 56, 317) 


i 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


in the Hii i used of the face or head only in 1 798, = 

and X4o3, and in all three cases past opis i contra 
wid pri diet oe death, Suh a Friction wpe 
ie: idiosyncrasy of a poct rather than the mode of per- 
eption ofa people, and tion thay be observed in. 
ther wordy ep. dnalde (wlt lab contrasted with har 
etal), tépye (pp. 188-9), and the only:instance of xuhic 
‘we pyc te applied to 2 mortal—€ 108, where Achilles 
say tat even, forall his beauty and stature doomed. 
fe are hound to consider the powiility that what we 
‘have come to regard as evidence for the limited perception 
pf Homeric Man may be in fact the artistic conventions, 
inluenil bur ineverteles‘yeronal and 
Uunrepresentative, of a poct or school of poets; the poxii- 
hility thar the esthetic ions of primitive Iyrie 
Were cecluey (Som ine feed oe ‘comclously and as 

‘completely as indecent humor, 
K. J. Dovan, 


AtouAy. The Parthenelon, Hd. D. L. Paur. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. xi + 179. au. 

{his review wa fst sein, by the author in 1954. 
but apparently went astray after the death at that time 
of the then Editor—E,) 

‘The Patiheneion hi suffered 00 long from the repute 
tion of being one of the most difficult and. controversial 
‘of Greek poems. “This reputation is jut, but misleading. 
‘The difficulties are teal, the comtroversies largely insoluble, 
But it i not fare t0 forget ott, and: to: reu 
the brightties: and. the enchantment. ing. he 
Parthencion, as in looking at Simone Martini, there is all 
the exci ‘of being present at the birth of a new 
civilisation, “Homer, like Ravenna, is aloof! the back- 
ground, rather than’ the origin, of Greck literature. Tn 
Aleman (as inthe roughly contemporary Archilochus) 
there first appears that personal yrt unromantic slyle, +0 
characteristically. Hellenic and 30 familiar in the Iwo 
centuries which follow: #iddmalste wer’ ireduias, 

“The charm wud novelty of the Parthencion, combined 
‘with it obvious fiscination for both: the historian and the: 
hilologist, fully justify Professor Page in devoting a book 
of peacly too page to ding and expounding v9 shor 
and fragmentary a poem, Ax was to be expected from 
its. author, it isa book of considerable distinction, well 
doverving ‘the general welcome it has received, It ie 
lear, Forceful and, in the best sense of the ward, scholarly: 
Profesor Page can compel his readers by. a thorous 
Luriderytaniding of his subject, without burdeningg ther with 
iereevant erudiio, All hisscholanip cannot quite keep 
‘oust of hiestyle that half-poetic quality which so marked hi 
little esay on. the lent in Greck Poetry and 
Life, the 1997 Festcrift for Profesor Murray. - The 
result is not anly a major contritnition to the study of 
eatly Greek literature, but also pleasure to read and 
t9.0Wn. 

“The book is in three parts: text, commentary and an 
gmay on the dialect. first i invaluable, Ae the 
Prethce points out, no rellable edition ofthe text and its 
scholin hal previoaly appeared. ‘The present version is 
accompanied by an exact tracvcript pa 
Criginay as well ax by ful ‘nd a0 anal of 
the metre. It may well claim to be definitive. ‘The 
cruces will ofenurse continue to be argued, but the 
work has now been done. ‘The transcript, which rightly 
ssvoids all conjecture, misses nothing that is really in the 
papyrus; given the illegihitity of the scholia in particular, 
this}sne meanachievement. ‘The only pomible innccuracy 
is 4 very minor one: In line 45 of column ii ormpor & 
clearly intended, but iu the papyrus the omieron is in 
fact a delta (foe a parallel to the abeence of the upward 
‘extension of the right-hand stroke normal in this writing, 
‘ee the fit delta in tine 20 of cohumn i). Tn the ave or 
two canes where tage unexpectedly comity the 
subscript dots of previous editors, we are quite ready to 
believe that be has sharper eyes than either they or we: 
6g. inthe case of the third and ff Jetters of oe 15 of 












































BS 
alum i Less certs bs hit statement (in the aff ris 
‘on line 7 of column ii) that rho in this handwriting always: 
has 4 straight tai shat appears to be the tail of the rho 
in spe (line 6 of column il) is not straight, but it scarcely 
matters, [only a photograph of the ‘were given, 
the reasler could debate these niceties for himself, ‘This 
might be thought of for s future edition; the infra-red 

lium photographt now available from the Louvre 
authorities are in several places actually easier to read 
than the original, 

‘The commentary in Part UI is given the rather sinister 
Wide of “Int tion’. On the fragmentary firwt half 
of the poem (the Hippocoon legend and. its moral) 
Professor Page is excellent, with views at ance imaginative 
and restrained, On tho second and more exciting half 
he i lew happy. His conclusions are respectable, but they. 
fre argued with too much truculence. The graceful 
faculty of understanding the opinions he rejects, which 
the rest of the book so well exemplifies, se-ms t0 dowert 
him here. Like the Player Queen, he protests too nmiuch. 
‘Continuing our impartial survey of the text...” (ps 52)s 

the plain testimony of the text . ..* (pp. 50 and 1) 

others have put forwatd the uneasy Spohn eel 
(p. 6a). Te bs all rather like an editorial in Pravda. 1 iy 
often ey to agree with Profemor Page that his views 
ure an improvement on those of his it te 
more difficult to share his confidence that this is because 
he is impartial where they were wilfully blind, Like all 
good scholan, Profesor Page is extremely partinan; he 
would do himself more honour by admitting it. 

It is, aller all, important 10 remember that, inthe 
pee tau of the evidence, the puss of the second 

If of the Partheneion curnot possibly be answered with 
finality. ‘There must always remain, far each of the major 
eraces, two or three hypotheses; may prefer one of 
them, but we should be rah to diam the others comme 
pletely, It is yhe greater pity that Professor Page lias nor 
made his commentary mare of « rariorum edition, Too 
often he fails properly (0 state the main arguments in 
favour of hypotheses other than his own; too often, ever, 
the ignores such by altogether. 

Tt is worth Jooking briefly at some examples of this;— 

(a) “The text indicates, without ihe least obscurity, 
that (Acnisimbrota) is uke keeper of a training-school for 
choir-maidens” (p, 65), It is indeed likely that this is 
what line 73 means,” But ‘without the least obscurity” i 
aabnurd, when it it not even quite certain that the girle 
ae renee at all or that Alyaiyijiporac is a 

tive. 

(d) In this same line (73), the words alae ducer 
are translated, without comment, ax n generic: second 
person. Yet a foninine generic ls unparalleled in rock, 

{e) Professar Page is certain, from the emma ‘ipBias 
apo in Scho, XML, that the Atexandrines thought the 
ceremony connected with the ria (p. qt). 
The possibility of dpm (which will nor a being a 
simple lps clams Hoe the Dydur of the Let (ling Br 
not een ole oye 

(@) 0 Agido-! ichora complex ity tines iy 
the best example ofall. “One or two will have fe the dine 
daspraye in ¥¥. 45-6 actually refers to Agido: but bo 
attempt to elevate Agido above Hagesichora in this pocm 
will wicceed" {p. 49). Bur this ‘attempt’ ix not made from 
sheer waywardnest, It i made because it is x0 hard (0. 
believe that 6 per xeinc in line 50 does not refer back to 
the frvue of line 47. 4 psy naiurally means ‘the howe 

. the horse already mentioned; Aleman did not write 
‘i per. But ube ircrow is the anme-as the xalyg, ie, Agido, 
then 10 is usta denperne (line 48) and’ 99 tr the were 
oper (ie 4)" le 9) cera ‘camor be 
Tellexives but it am quite well be nenter (of, intr alia, 
Pindar Bh 4 242) eering 0 mu doe, i oe 
‘can equally be neuter, sehich indeed makes the repetition 
ors a Tit’on tae didece Bees Page 

Part ITT, on the dialect, Professor Page is bisck at 
the high standard of objectivity that we have come wo 





























oF Maganic prucice wih an He 
Concludes thier Alemai’s poetry was nomally written jay 
fhe ordimury Laconian vernactlar, colasred here: and 
there by borrewings from Epic. 
‘van always weriden in 2 Hterary Tan 
ran exerting dicovery, Tt 
feature by fen OF te kanguage of te Pathencion and 
ti te ‘quotation fragments’, "The argument is 
Hat permasive ts wal hat apace coe ot be Tenn 
for the inclusion of the quotation fragmerstin an appendix: 
Wh Diehl and Edinonts umreliable ara Bergk tang out 
Ui pring, this would have beens great convevionce and 
srl ot aft all have taken wp many page 

“The book exds with (wo wseful ikkcries appendices: 
cm the date of Aleman, ad on fis binhgpinee. | litle 
hore history would have been welcome, But ut lent the 
way bs no 
Yeas ‘before, Athow 
fowbere ein himeelt 
troversy, hie selon on the Choi's ornament 
Shugestt that he shares the cornmon Deliee that 
Parthenelon. portrays « brief Spartan civilisation hie 
was exinguisted by a wave of Puritan therm at the endl 
Of the seventh century #4 


"Over Lamclemon darkest 
tundt silence were sown enough to fall. | = « 





for the historian to an eneent that it never 
Profiseor 





perhaps woely 












“There ts 4 
‘pleniur, a gaiety ond glow about ese yerset which 
Nill not be find again in the. . » biktory of Laconia: 
This has beetme the standard verion of early Sparta 
history.. Iiawarcely jstified by theevilence Ceriuinly 
the eghthes had vanithed by the timeof Xenophoo and 
werates; probubly even by the time of Thucydides 
ut in the cov fit century the Spartatbuat Findar kext 
fand loved sur oti a» gay anc. gracious av Aleman’ 
ala oh zypes eo Mis wal SlyAets (lag, Wig. O.C:1) 
The avchacolsgi¢al anurnenss, to vehiths Proleme 
Iiiefly refers; are very inecune, All we hae t> go 
We Lacon hone temple (Onin) wl thea ctl} 
xeavated iycropolis, We lick the grives whieh. are 
foniion anda helphil elewhers,. tn wel elicumstanee 
Tk dangers to atxue ¢ silentio; che aileniam can Ve 
explained ie 90 ray simpler ways than ty psig & 
eral Meeppoalne il pots oo, Bkesides, it i Lee 
‘Trae just to eay that naive Spartans sr "ses nee degrenera te 
until the eesd of the sath century” (py, W818. 4), swith ube 
Implication, hat it dies degenerate Chex, So far at th 
fing, eveience gor, it suggests steacly inypraverett 
ut she whale ranuiry: sven in the. early 
itz quality, although he 
pontery, i ei course evershadowed latin every othe 
reek city) ly Attic ted-figure.  Whaever reform wet 
ineituted on yeventh-cennary Sparta, tiey eit not destroy 
ib anoles 
RL 
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Nonvoow (Gitnur), Essays on Eeckpidean Deane 
arene af anvoraa From Uraresiy Tora 
Prost, al CUP, 1051 tor Lt tbr. 

ie thie ya carat in Prlomoe Reon x 
book were, he tells iy "conceived iad fine writen ¥ 

withely ied. aes. “They ii, fom exch oo 

cocrmouity, both inseape astd ine qualey 

“Towange Understanding Euripide! iy x «lissermatky 
concermingg the canoe of Kuripieean wixiciam, Noowet 
tence pen moat of the wellknows themes — sin 
prolaqucs and episodio. ploty; wntimely philosophi 

Fefteriora and ferievant choral ules; melodramate 

Situations aa undtamutic Bot what deme 

hie say abeswnihern ti 38 sont diffiualtte> discover: whieh 

His argent tenuds; my dishedcred is iv presentation, Ath 

30 invomissten are i varioas conchusies. 

The, tay basins (pp. 4-3) with & condemnation 66 

‘Aristtle Fer ponited, as his enterion af cram 

fart, a Maple Heder of Tragedy patiern 10 why 











ing Ia 8 temporary 
fieg bee we later told (py 11) that the Athenias play- 
wright somctine wrote ‘irregular or defoctive’ dramas 
snpy becuse they could not have the benefit of advice 
fom Arstode yt othe. tities? 
fay oresuypene Avioli canons, 
See rege er, oa oe of uripides, Snel se 
atore! (pp, p23) 9 indefensible? 11 wall very ditficull. 
Herlupis the mutter could have. been made clearce 
Norwoved. kad pointed to the difference between ranyigAl 
sieges il had a israel i eae 

entetragie form by references plays which. he 
be erny lames 28 ple ke 

(ak jodgaeng of Greek drama, Norwood elles) 
cane nue aepend upon arificial rae, Dut ni be sa 
Fever teh ruc i appeay mt 
Einjeted with objectivity (ppra-t) An the search foe this 
SRLS Venepaint we oust extinine those elements of 
which wre isin 
decider whieh 








we in Euripidean dranaaturgy,: a 
then are due to inadvertenee, anc whieh 
while the former may justifiably 


are vere 94 
te caralemned, the lateer rust be condoned tpn. §), Ti 
rather quesionable criterion (x at first yi 
thus we ave told (p. 


applied rigorous 
1) fo instance, tha we m0 
tall Euripees a bud playwright becatne, in the words 
fhe tikes physical science into the 

\cang these things quite deliberately: 
fey ayre Pot slips oF concessions to citer peoples taste” 
un Sorsvnd later loses hight ofthis principle. He days 
fore catalogues: the fist "pp. 1-go) contains stumbling 

Tie igs that Euripides war julie iy doing out 
shiels happen to repel ws the second (pp. 3o-47), coat 
ries Mas'—Teatiires hat one condemns without 
Seat becawe it sens linposible Yo imagine aM 
fyumgene widelying. them’, The confusion a ice 
Irhch rel withit theye ca ‘aay be judged frome 
tne exam? the teow prologue occur, wie, (pn 
ihio, 3-40); tly. inthe ist of things which Euripide: 
wu ‘in where they are condemned, and 
icevaedly i the lt of entyres that one conclamms without 
Trenvariont, where some pleax of mitigation unm put for 
‘adn (Qin second catalogue the defence that a feutwt 
vras'macam quite deliberately" i now disallowed, and eyes 
Towwted a at agyravating factor, 40 that the ‘ission’ ot 
“ntomach and Heracles, orginally [p. 3) grated cateciis 
sequins! in suiklenly subjected {pe go-7) to save 


fugion, 
‘Tine stove is a sketch, by no means complete, off the 
tie und venations which await the ‘read, 
Nneriheles, some remarks on the ‘whinnical’ element 
of Peuspidean att, and on the urstable characer of bi 
genita, May be accounted valuable, 


Whe Buehac and fits Riddle’ b eminently lucid. Sime 

sete viet te wror Te Ridile ofthe Bahue, Norwor 
his mind. Diorysus, it appescy, was a 

afer all, and the miracles were real miracles. The authie 
Neaae aunished at the yery simplicity of this schesee 

“This sew ides obyinusly renders most ol the Riddler 
the Biacthe| unterable,” “Norwood does sot, howeve 
Wholly meant. He pure farward nother explination: 
Te “palie-miracfe’ scene, wwhiely is searesly ampte €Om 
‘viowdiyg than the one he has withdrawn.! 


‘Gock auch Man ine Mpolytis” i, on the vehi, a sent 

(aoc, (eked, eethoelit) exposition a hae dean's metia 

and inesing: The emty ts not excinpr, however, fires 

Me Ayal which are chtracteriaic af Norword’s deamstlc 

cfiieiarn. “These, ince they viiate 9a much af N 

wel, faut now be deineat 
15) He eelice far ipo much upon a belief that” the 


als The iticema of Norwood shen an the Bae 
‘Swplicre will be substantiated. elsewhere= 
pein degen 




















NOTICES OF BOOKS 


‘emotions of dramatas personat can be detected in the form, 
Father than in the comtent, nf their speeches. This 
sexuentiousness and logie-t which delighted 
Euripides as much as they disgusted Norwood, are 
cle azsin ad aga ‘a proat ofa charters 
immaturity, while phrases which Norwood considered 
ill-sounding are ofien quoted to suppore his contention 
that a character is of vulgar dispesition, ‘This is 4 most 
dangerous technique of ri its reducio ad eburchan 
‘woul be to claim that the Aeschylean Agamemrion was 
nly pretending to be Killed, since his three-fold cries of 
Fenwonurance are wo articulate for a morally: wounded 
mma, But just as Agamemnon, in extrem, the 
+ agusinys of wragedy, and his feelings are revealed, 
By convention, in the import, not in the diction, of his 
Hine, 40, to 4 latyr extent, throughout Greck thigedy, 
chamcter and emotion, muit be judged withs this con 
‘vention in view, 
Tis folly to discoune such conventions: Hamlet nay be 
mad, but thi i not proved by the fact that he talk 10, 














imal, 

(a) An ancillary wetinique, for examining diction, may 
toe termed ‘trial by translation’, Selected phrases ate put 
into their literal English equivalent, and felt up to 





ridicule, Cerberus iv an ‘unhappy dog’ \dl/Alor nrvsc), 
at HE, 1986, while, at FZip, 1247, the bull is an “unhappy 
maincle’ (Overyvow Hpaz). Of. Tru. gv: ‘corpses that have 
ld! ania rept), He, 499 ‘tae your side 
alot’ uerdpoior tdaypdy écaype), ancl Hipp. 1320 6 

ane hat got a wish’ (ep fo 
ela), tba pesas ix cng wish Sls 
‘dps (seep. 4. . 3) ad wepy der Ui 1356) are ugly: 
wed cdhic od (He. oe Todeeriahs taht 
(Zin. 149) is hideous. 

















keeuness 











i this is ineolerably subjective. 
Why did not Norwood! we a dictionary? Beck's Index 
would have shown him, for instance, the falsity of his 
rernark (p. 93) that dtferyrec never sheans ‘gully’ The. 
‘inlicting raisery’ rather than ‘suffering eriery’) in 
Euripides. Tre. 696: aryvos woe, Flip. 1978: 
‘boro dja, Lidell and Seott would have informed. 
hizo “(ey aie) that the pleonasm he stiggmatics as 
"thrice in one yerse!" (p. 99) i idiomatically 
yectionable, and (sy. eénve, wha) that ‘corpses 
ve died” |p: 40) could not have sounded! ao odd 10 
ter, sitice the Homeric poems abound in similar 
phre—xf. also Soph, Aw. 5115: 6 karly wine And. 
what decides the choice of victim? Why ino Orion uti: 
‘Feeja translated ‘Celestial frageance’ (p, 109) ?- Why: not 
40 godly breath of & senell? 

(@) Ihe selection of offing pra i erratic, their 
treatment is no les incalculable. They may, a8 hat been 
seen be adduced to indicate subtleties of Euripiclean 
characterisation. Thus spanula | 4 t00 W/wrrec shows 
(p.98, n. 1) that ‘Arteenisis completely out of her depth’, 






































Burtbey may contribute lawards indicating a whole play’ 
iwtinayphere: thus elev «»ailic ai helps tw sbiow (p. 39) 
that the Holm vet ‘intcandcd to be aly’. But, again, bey 
may show sutipides had no artistic conasiences 50, 
Oarvirton «.. vaxpin, jeripnoy teypiy Frupe, and idpior 
“ved (pp. 40-1), of, nltematively, that Kuripides never 


veroie the (last esuy, pussim), Differences of 
Trenument donot soem wo be graded! by the vlfence’s 
ravity: phrases whieh belp to prove the Skppléas sauriows 
IP. ly) re no wone tsa others which, in the Hipfolytus, 
are excused (p. 7 ni 5) because ‘ihe poet is plainly not 
concerned here ta depict the prince av logical or wie." 

(g) Minor selfcontradictions, including certain 'genca- 
loggral inesactinuls', are similarly treated. The latter 
for of narcuracy, whereby diferent venions are given 
of a character's parentage or place of originy is excused 
(p17) au being deliberate (¢f Ean Hee. ¢), while s case 
‘of ici Hippelytw helps to prove a character dimwitied 
(1p. 96 f,, of. po 103): another case is offered as comtributory 
evidence (pp. 113, 145) that the Supplice bas “rionsmae at 
its very root’ (p. 117), and iy subsequently cliiized as 
rival (ps 102, 3,6 there). 
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What then, one wonders, are we to make of the 
Phoririge chorus, who figure briefly (p. g8) ita Ut. of 
‘Little Snags’? “They, uccording to, Norwood, seer, 0¢ 
fo know whether they come from Tyre or trom Sicily. 
Are they engaged, ‘waucceesilly, in sone gigantic 
hoax? Or did Euripides, for some reason, mean us to 

stand that they were of feeble intellect?” Or was Phaerésa 
ft first writen as a Comedy? Orare the verses spurious? 
Norwood docs not tell 1s, and we shall never know. 


“The chapter un the Supplies i an attexnpt to prove tial 
the play, as we have it, it a conflation of two ‘coset 
ore by, RS Si ete Cl hee 
put together in the second or thid century A.0, by 0) 
smonymow ‘botcher. Much of the material used in 
Nonwood’s statement of that play's problem is ierelevavnt 
to the conclusions reached, and some important evidesice 
is neglected, “The dieury’ i in the reviewer's opinion, 


quite untetable,t 
G. A. Lowonass. 


Fragments of unknown Greek Tragic Texts with 
“Musical Notation (P, Osl. inv. no. 1459). 1. The 
text, by $, Errmet and L, Avunbags, TL The music, 

RF Wicamoronixanan, [Syribolse Oloense, 
XXX} Oslo: 1955. Pp. 87. 

Musical papyti are all foo rare, sod the 
new one is an important event.” This publication, more- 
‘over, is.» model of its kind; the collaboration of experts in 
apyroogy ad in Greck music fus produced u docment 
Of unnual interest, which contributes some evidence on 
‘ld problems and poses many balling new ones. 

“The text, in a hand tentatively. asigned to, the early 
second cettlury A.0,, consists of one large anc a dozen 
small fragments: the fornier shows two sections, of which 
4 is anaprestic, B iremarkably) iambic trimeter, and 
the musical tonoi confirm the complete break between. the 
‘two, ‘There appears be x tenuous connexion of subject 
matter in that PyrrhusNeoptolemus la concerned | ia 
both but in a carefully reasoned argument the edger 
reject as improbable any idea that both sections could be 

ied! within the limits of » single play. Ais 
the description of an drodor of Ackilles from, the under 
er at which Portus as present and ore, Trajan 
women with: drawn sword; the scene Is described ~ by 
fan eyowitnes {apparently servant) to Deidameta, 

B apostrophises Lemnos aud thes presents (|n_ all prota: 

bili the young. Pye: aor “all Aloe als 

recalling the Sophoelean Philociries.. The editor suggest, 
very tentatively, that the document may have been as 
anthology of scenes fram yariout playy about Pyrrlai, 
meant to be sung hy a tpayyihés x8 a series of solon possibly 
yeh the te of on awinant to plays GnorrryBet, 

Deidameis and Pyrhus in A and B respectively, send 

they sumnarise what little bs known of such performances 

Within we any His. of cur baowlodg the Bytes 

Hage remeiable ee Ferhapt on leh be ical 

Leky's auggestion [Hermes 81, 1953], of possible t 

of Helleninie drama whirk dicegarded the clasical wety 

‘of action (to say nothing of time and place); It iy mot 

inconceivable thal both \ and B might come from a nimple 

play of this kind, “The words Maret, xArjuon dh 

Comte strangely in the middle of the narrative, aud itll mrore 

‘surprising is the alnence of any speech from Achille, who 

is apparently handled ataight back into Haden, Sarre, 

‘avidly, without space for even a résume of any menage, 

Could this posibly mean that we have bere a performer’ 

copy, giving only one side of & sort of dialogue (rather 

like ‘a BBL, deamatised reading), to which | the 
ayqediv contributed an expresian of alacm fcom 
ei nda solemn pranonncement from Achilles? 

(And perhaps more: of the curious axyndeta in tand’ 4.) 

“This is rash speculation, but it would perhaps give some 
support to Wel.'s muggestion that the hand may be ehit 
of the campeser. The text $0 ted, ar mised, would 

2 See footnote an p. $24. 
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of coune be earlier, and indeed to the editors arguments 
for the Hellenistic age can probably be added the treat 
ment of the anapacstic metre. The poet’s liking for 





a eeworais Femarbable; out of some twenty reconstruct 
mictra four certainly, probably six, have this inversion, 
nd in oach the word-division shows ~\ulus (weakly 


Teo do | soruviv). ‘The incidence of word-end in 
general is carcfully regulated, indeed stereotyped lan 
Snreresting analogy with the Calfimachean refinements of 
the hexasneter), aud this makes the suggested correction 
unlikely, since -par cannot 

must be the ed of 

of 


of two, separ Srbipe yn, Vt 
ell 4 aeiteomaines) wordy 
The fire metron, On these grotinds, 100, tbe scan 
Ain|uine Fad rpbgor “Helfer & all Dut seif-der 
2 (RAS (cavalectic). Int (p. 8) tho, intial 
he hae dmpped outs the second matron Resins, with air 
nok, he 79 punctuation after mila; scene unkikely, tut 
the photograph i difficult to reads could it be nediolas, 
be milastor® Similarly in the iaimbier of B, s0 [ddper 
Grpuisero it seems esiential to reduce the split rewlution 
Toa minimum mn effect, anid uve appropriate monoryllable 
{hard to finds something Tike 4 yka mohd, vd 6° pat” 
funpiero 

WT The interesting discussion of the musical problems 
Jnvolved ir would be impertinent fora layman to comment, 
‘This pection ends with somne valuable general appendices, 
particularly ot the eelation of melody andl ancent in all 
Efrat vocal scoren, and the wwe of the dot or ori 
Cebicl inthis papyrus unniatakably marks the ares i 
the original seme of the word. 




















ACM, Dau 


1. Pa, with introduction and 
Fmeventary by A, M. Dave. Oxford: Clarendon 
Pros, (9534: Pp. al 130. tas bel, e 

Vor many young Hellenists the Alesis is their fire 

Greek play, mul therefore turn on the manner of ity 

presentation 10 em, and Miss Dale's work, hou 

Mime at preceptor aud expett rather than neophyte ( 

tehove beset simplified editions exist) i» very welcome. 

She exhibits that judielous scholarship which ane expects 

‘of her, nud. that rarest of exegetical virtues, the art of 

Grission. Her commensary ix thus somewhat xpare: with 

fie 7p pees tis rauch shorter than it fellows in this 

terion! Tt my however, the fruit of much pondering, and 
the editress hay obviously taken account of ruc, more 

Nhu abe reconls. Many of the notes are models. of 

her olmervation on judo 
























firs udupojin (1017, crosereferenced to p. xxiii fe just 
Might. teis a pity that there i no ines, vhough the other 
volumes in this series are sitilurly deficient, for much of 


What b sald bere (c.g. the prosody of 542. oF hemichoric 
division m 77 and 10 forth) need not be repeated by 
Conunentaton elsewhern, vet tuay (00 easily be overlooked. 
Relerences are indecs! one of the book's slight weaknesses: 
tuo poge is given in the notes on 124, 348, nor an go are 
We bitected to P. Tebt, 6s for the new Inachuwmfragment 
UW Sophocles. One mines also mention of notes such as 
that of P 1945) pp ror-2] an gi 
and 1127, while on The Orphle topics of 357-2 and 
gpa cation of cumin n baka much a Lindos 
Sire of Orpheus (pp. 17, 118) might be in. point, even 
Teatro ge may not commend themselves 
fa tan,” Qua team might properly be alla to 
Chapter V of L. He G. Greetwood's Acts af Euripideon 
‘Tregndy (of. US LEXI, p. 
‘On the central neues,” Mise 
fant her views balanced and teaNned. 
(pp. sui, 2alv 6) against eanrrent tendenci 
(iihornte'caracter-etudly in Greek dramatic erticia 
Weeloome, snd ber reminder of the importance of 1 



























“Thecorie of situation’ for approcintion of the plays (all in. 
+ Dodds on the dacehae runs to.172 pages and Denniston 
the others take 127 or there. 





on the Blecra 10 163% 
aboun, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Aristoue, but not ever: his name allive the 
finfashionable these days) timely. Thus. the tone, of 
the last lines of Alvestis speech (722) which ‘a modern 
Qetres ... might find enbarrasiing’ (p. xoevii) ceases to 


fiend. But this healthy reaction has, 1 think, beet 
Bagh at pice; offen a hint jven of the existence 
‘of views differing from hee own, yet buried in this rejected 


Titeratore isa great deal of belpful matter, not necessarily 
Heratne Maer ove exegesis eter, wich way add 
fo the reader's pleasure by counteracting that ‘cur 
tart, alment bitter, Havour (her phrase, p. xvii) whi 
omme find in the play. Thus T regret omiaxion of all 
feference yo Myre’ article (JHS XXXVIL_ (1917), 
ferns rey Sir ok, Sheppard. rjotader 
Pia Rix (astde pp. 47 ARF to the relevant 
churpter of Professor Hlaiklock ‘whieh suggest that 
tint lay tas sme pointed social criticism.in tan sore: 
than mere Yessy the ii. coumesi. of ea 
temporary social life nv Athens" (p, xxii) 
snr he Urocden expe Bp fo ity 
clear presentation of the matter of tue fis states 
nent of Euripides’ modifications to i and its appearances 
Chewhere, though perhaps altention aight be drawn to 
Bewera'y handling ‘of the Admeturskolion (Greck Lyre 
Pooty: pp. 404-7. arguing for'n Peisatratid origin. The 
other plays of the tetralogy and the ‘pro-satyric’ nature 
Gi this one ae satisfactorily treated, and. gond points are 
ade in hee section on the characters, although. at has 
been indicated, this a subsidiary aspect of bee h 
to the play. A litle curions, perhaps that the docs not 
felieve thar Euripides had “any particular interest in the 
ert of perv that deta wap, sai), May st oe 
be that Eurpices fet no need ro fil itv details hers, for 
fis Admetis has a stash of the Avitoteinn rb 
In bin, & type, one suspects, both more familiar and 
Tow ‘unsympatietic” to Afti-century Athenians than 
tou? 

Mim Dale copes uncomplainingly with the difficulty of 
‘rommenting on an alien text: fortunately Murray sows to 
Herel ane a ey dope Tet 

en places where a n Thus 
Ten alas that Busia’ opal fs demanded 
in go and F. W, Schimide’s ios ior mow in toy, but 
that Lenfing’s enendation in 944 must. be discarded. 
She offen an attractive repunetuation far 95 atl a 
fod wagon for the way the hls song (998.0) 

















fran nuanaged. (ps xx). For the rn 
tolag 10 jou teoonien penta ing 
‘oe fury ppt ome ea, Ai 
“Tihenint do Usnies maphios at cod of 8 speech), a 
Er gaoe plays of 438 were much fo the: poem i 
ind ines. 


‘One looks with particular interest at her treatment of 
the chorusanetres | This is appropriately embodied ia the 
Commpentcy and ot relegate (an, append 
froblen of responsion i shirked, and the ‘ambiguity’ 
Riany of ite cola prudemtly emphasised, To so far as sie 
eliberaccly carries analysis no farther than identification 
Of metrical elements, ane would have welcomed at Teast 
{entian of the suggestive, though more westhetic, presents 
finn of the Iyrice of this play qt forward in 1929 by: 
Profesor G, Thomson in his Grek fare Metre (pp. 44-9) 
this at least might belp tn dispel the spzator Netti oF 
Gnilty which much metrical ‘study, 4 only” by reason 
GF iw rather formidable nomenclature, all too eauly 
fnew 

“The consistency wit which Mies Dale adheres 10 her 
principles of editorial relevance is, Tama ayate, 1 (ir 
Riawer to such eriticlm as ts implied here- But it should. 
ibe apparent that the book's many meriss 
Pepett and make it a veey welcome addision 40 thie 


useful series. 
Jour G. Gurren, 
New 


res 








* The Male Characters. of 


(We 
Zealum, 1958), noticed in JHS EXSTV 


‘lingron, 
LXXIY, p. 198, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Pontrwes, Four Tragedies (Aleestis, trans, R. 
Larniwonz; The Medea, tram. R. Warner; The 
Heracleidae, irant, K. Giansroxe; Hippolytus, 
trans, D, Gane). Wis fntreduction by 
R. Larrmioxs. Chicago: University Pres, 1955 
(London: Cambridge University Press), Pp. vii > 
sat. Bs. 

"This hook belong to a series of translations under the 
editorship of David Grene and Richmond Lattimore, a 
Sigs Sopcast yl evenly exmpie he wba 
plays of ‘will eventually comprise the whole 
ErGreck tragedy. Here we hinve the fist four plays of 
Euripides, with three pages of general introduction on 
Euripides by Profesor Lattimore, and & page or two on 
‘each play by the translator. If there are to be intro- 
‘duction, jt is « pity that apace could not be allowed fur 
‘more adequate treatment than is possible within these 





‘The aim of the translators seems to be to produce'a 
verse translation. in idicmatic English which, will give as 
nearly. as posible the exact sense of the original. The 
prevailing fashion of metrical laxity makes faithfulness t0 
the original more feasible, and the translators do, generally 
speaking, avoid importing what is not in the Greek, and 
give the vente of what is there. But the manner is fre- 
quently very different from that of the original, Euripides 
may admit more resolutions than Aeschylus oF Sophocles, 

may employ more frequently colloquial expressions 
hi prose dition, but it comopariaon wilh many 
in these versions his metre is far more strict and his diction 
and idiam more eleatly dilferentiated from everyday usage. 
tis, of cours, reasonable to aim at giving the sense of the 
‘original jaa form. sore funniliar and acceptable to moders 
readers, but should not translators kato verve indicate, for 
the benefit of the Greckless, wo what extent, if any, they 
claim to reproduce the matiner ax well as the matier of 
the original? 

‘In Lattimore’ Alcetl the metre choven for the dialogue 
ia. faitly Jong line of about twelve syllables and. generally 

ix pteenes in varying positions. Anapaests and fyric 
wetres are done into shorter lines, sometimes. «pproxi« 
aating to the thytlim of the Greek metres and observing 
some sisuphic respoosion,. ‘The very flexible metre of the 
dialogue has obviow advantages, but a good many af 
Lattimore’s lines are indlstinguishable from, prot; rg. 
¥. 4s"You would not take roure than cine life, in atry ease, 
“There are also where diction snd idiom are too 
aggrenively collequil: eg. vs 7am. dani becomes 
‘Get out of here now’. In some passages the connotation 
seems wrong: rif. gous Ana “Are you really leavin 
Ww?" Atc. "Good-bye! sounds more like an afiernoon eal 
than a dying farewell. “Sometimes, on the other hind, 
the seems rather strained and reads too much 
like w translation: g- ¥. 423, ‘Chant responsively the 
tyron of the unsacrita-o goat below’ and v. 369, ‘0 
liberal anu for ever free-kaned house of this man’. Tt 
would, however, be unftie to draw attention two less 
satisfactory lines without adding that there are many 
suceessfl Let me quote i few lines from an 
i t speech of Admetus, vv. a2 f., where Lattiniore 
‘well represents the unaffected simplicity and ditectness of 
the original: 


Whoa: shall 1 speak to, who will speak to me, to give 
mneany pleauurein coming home?” Where shall I turn? 
“The desolation iy my house will drive re out 

Wwhiett Tsex my wife’s bed empty, when T sce the chairs 
‘the used 10 st ig, and all about the house the oor 
lumwashed and dirty, while the children at my knees 
huddle wid ery foe tie mother and the servant mourn 
their snistress and remember what her house has lont. 




















‘As regards accuracy, tranilations edited by such dit 
ti scholars should preserably be pies bby the 

standaeds, and in that case i 
Alesis is rather Jess accurate than might have been 
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‘expected. "This in v. 197 to translate dy dlero ax the 
would have fost her* er robe the pens shel point, 
thad in ¥, 680, "(you) fail to hit me, and then run away" 
twill not do for of Bakiv ofrioedret. "T noted about twenty 
other where thore appears ti be some inaccuracy 
Te State different fred ford 

he has adopt if text, 
in Unres of which at any fate F-belinye hea io Be right, 
Tatwo not listed he js in fact translating readings 
other than those printed by Murray. 

In inetre and style the version of the Medeo by Rex 
Warner is rather similar, Here overfaithfulness sometimes 
produces a trandaticn that sounds awkward oF obscure; 
2g. We 61-3 

“Things have gone badly every-way. No doube of that 

Tut not these things this fer, and don’t inagine 20, 


Moreover there are many: where the translation 
keeps clase to the sense of the Greek but is muuch nearer 
to prose thai the iambiea of Euripides; eg. v. 932 ‘On 
{hi ill wor yo it too much deta’ Tacidentaly, the 
Latinisation of some Greek names must, no doubt, be 





regarded as established, but *Helius' is to-me new and 
unwelcome, 


apparently some inaccuracies; for instance, 
ih; ¥. 680, v4 and. iret 
fieidacra cath 










483, "T gave you the 
safety of the light” ix ocd foe andor mol duiaz yoann 
‘The sccultoe Socs woe Houvet; baleate wat 12s be 





takes as stand ‘where he deviates from it, 0 that 
‘one cannot be sure what Greek he is translating in ¥. 394 
hhe i evidently transtuting Verrall's emendation. After 
these criticisms it would again be unfair not to add that 
there nre many successful pasnages, 

Ralph Gladione’s Heraclidar difers from the other 
traralations in that he adopts « shorter tine for dialeae, 
4 very free blank verse, and i more markedly colloquial 
in diction and idiom. "Here are a few example: v- 
tebe Sndjerie owypiic. “L could use 8 toysell": 
61, 08 dra, 'Not on your Tie’: v, 13a, al bi eb pater 
dort, Stranyer, it's up to you's we. 490-2! 











Gites decor eemest te ee, 
Jp for's decent general has got 
"T9 see these things himself, , 


nt choral Whey are Soeetly (dace pepe and 
ymilng couplets, Kanctings with @ dicticn, and wi 
rather tore 8 ‘of comia opera that of tragedy 
Wegri-s area hir example: 


We're peaceful men, but in advance 
We warn a king who's ione berserk 
‘Fo keep away. He'll have no chance 
"To earty out his dirty work, 


‘The subject-matter of this play: provides 
for the vse Os uriber of modern series 


c ‘Eurpidey the thoughts offen seem 
‘sucprisingly modern, and may encourage the translator 
to express thent im the most modern idiom. Me. Glade 
stone's version i certainly lively and. forcible, and gives 
accurately enough the general sense of the Greek; but the 
feffect of mette and diction is presumably noc intended to 
be anything like that of Euripides. Here, therefore, even 
more than in the other translatiods, one misses ant intro 














no, ianship which the tranlator 
believes to exist between hi version and the original. 
Hitpolstce seers to-me to be: Ube meat 
succesful of these four translations, I have noticed few 
inaccuracies, Lines 513-14. 0f the Oxford text 








wee 
omitted, intentionally, and in (4o4 in the words 
pits Evndopor Artemis ie aurely referring 1 Phaedra, 


not to herself. His metre is a little more regular in its 
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rhyttim than that of the other tranaators, but it ix sill 
sufficiently free and flexible to enable hit to give a fairly 
don. tramlaton, and he generally camtives to produce 
foo%L Hlomadc English in diction and turn. of brave 

hes in a sai to language dat fre Tron any 

jal connotation, prosaie or poetié, and thus maniges 
tb avoid an the one hand the nate of tivilty and nn foe 
other the rather cloying sweetness dat continuous poetic 
diction tends to produce for modecn ears, rom thie evel 
he ean move either 4) a mare prosaic, more colloquial oF 
more poetic level, us the tone of the original may require. 
Tas sorry that space does not enable me to quoce from 
a translation that should give much pleasure an « rather 
enter idea tun many versions of what the style of 
Buuripiles ie fke- 





PT. Stevens. 


Laven (K.), The Art of Greek Comedy, 
Methuen, 1a56, Pp. xi ara. a1, 

"This book, ‘which offers the Greckles reader a brief 
history and appreciation of Greck Comedy, & admirable 
in intention ut sadly drappenting i excesion, ‘The 
tranilation of fins as “lover” (p, 52) ralsce the suspicion 
tat the author i herself Greeks This nol the case, 
1 the numerous tranilations of comic which she 
Mees seem toe her ow, but heir quality & ow. Thiele 
imitakes (oa; P91 Nib; 300,509) are of a kind which 
could be redeemed ty vigour’ and. livelines, but that is 
Just what they lack: they are often dovenly and inaensitive 


Londan= 















g--98: Av, ol fh), somnetimes ewaningles eg p. 14D: 
SNot hit? Not hit = eh. afly; p. 1642 "The poets 
Middle Gomedy did not undertake “poetic form". 
Anon, De Cam, 12}. Resembling as they do the work of 





a secéndl-class student in hurry, they will not convince 
the reader of the (roth of the assurunce he is given in Ube 
introduction: ‘Greek comic poetry in tnteinscally 
delightful’ 

1 author i well read in thodern scholarly literature, 
and her account of the early history of Comedy: i not 
is agreeable to bear 9 litte more than usual 
OF the iamibographers and litle less of Dionysine ritual 
Ocemionaly she nukes a true and penetrating judgment, 
48s (Ps 46) that Avistophines is ununal among sativiatn 
“Heute he presented wliat be liked aa vividly ae what he 
dlialiked’, Yet the Grockless reader is likely 10 be bored 
by superficial catalogues of phenomena (rg. pp 118-19), 
baffled’ by auch statements ab “life? (lr- in the fourdh 
} ‘war a word, a euphemism (py 168), and 
fon matters of fit, ‘The author appens to 
say, for example, that Cletsthenes (dan 4365, ete) belonged 
Ww claw ofthe population aiiially desigeated day 
{p toy) thas Artitphanes invented the vee hone 
tp. 145). and tint Mogner wis a rival of Aritephanes 
{p.149).. These, 1 premuine, are Instances of had preseata- 
onc not of erroneoos belle onthe nuthor's part, but 
there iy much ebe ty suggest that abe has not thowght 
hard enough about dhe texts which che dices. She 
mises the point (Meineke aw it eventually) of Epiceates 
fr. 44, quoted on p, 1775 ad a distuchivgy hary recollee 

in of Clout impiied by "Picture, for example, Socrates 
aft in his basket, Kat ins contemplation of the sky, while 
below ple aelniars stare upor the groved. "Tien 
Sirepeindes comes knocking at the door, shouting anh 


cavorting, ...) (p. 190). 
ain K. J. Doves, 


Act and Literature in Fourth: 



































Waser (72D. Te), Ace erature in 
Geatury Athens. Londan: Athlone Pres, 195%. 
Bp xvi 159, with 36 ples, 255, 

Profesior Webster's Greek Art und. 
was nek reviewed it JS owing 10 th ¢, 
4g, Kitta, CR LEU, ‘172. Thin 46 not simply a cone 
tigation, for the fourth century doer not lend iself to 
‘gencraliatiows about atyle applicable to all arts, andl this 
book is wot so rich in examples of W. eye for similarities 
‘of approach |n different fields. Successious of style are 
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replaced by Accestions of attitude, und W. dist 
a phase of seeing the contrasts, & phase of 
ising Ana pies sey te eae 
ing is of course frequent, and the phases may 

eatwited ae tole eit value fir ua. ‘The rea 
fie to theory. ‘The fourth century is-a good deal 
aniralore, at any cate for us, and W. subdivides 
maverial hetween the age of Plato, the aye af Arista 
ani the age of Theophrasus. The rejection of art itt the 
su Meader site to ruc’ sncenfl steps 
find place for it and to explain the development 
structure, aod finally. 40 Theophrastus inert in 
individual and fi environment. The influence af heary. 
‘on art and literature can be sketched, though with due 
‘warnings about our ignorance. 

‘Our ignorance is considerable, We have the Poetics, 
but next to nothing of fourth-century. tragedy, 
W.'s attempt to iinprove our knywledge with the. wwe of 
‘yasesubjects is a signal, though limited, success. Middle 
Comedy, despite W.'s effors, is sill very shadowy. Our 
Knowledge of contemporary theory of sculptre and 
Painting is poor. Painting has gone almost entirely, and 
fone woul ike 40 think better of it than the mediocre 
reflections la vase-painting suggest, ‘The interrelations 
of the philosophical seliools in the fist half of the cemiury 
‘ace atl highly mysterious, though W, makes an important 
‘and plausible contribution here, secing an important 
Influeiscr on Aritode in the move of Theadactes from 
Tsocrates to the Academy in the sixties 

There ate deep waters, but W. navigates them skifilly. 
Since artist, examples are rightly. taken from outs 
Athens as well as inside, I feel he it wrong to exclude 
Coins, whieh thight have strengthened the angusment in 
fone or two places, Hee seems to have lost an oppor 
over Leochares. Ashmole has shown us a good deal about 
him, andl we know Tsocrites sat for him, s0 that here: we 
have a clue to the sort of art at least ane philosophical 
school liked, But in. general he moves with enviable 
Freedom in his varied fields, 

‘A few quibbles, Menasider’ first play ia dated 921, 
although no one, ws far ax 1 know has yor answered the 
sas fir 324 (best put by Dinsmone, Archons of Athens, 41) 
There 4 a slight dintortion in the nccount of the devel 
ment of sculpture, cated by n caer 16 early ding of 
Demetrius of Alopeke (¢f: BSA L, 4). In the Chirono- 
logical Table, ‘Theapompus' Siren has slipped under 
tavwall as 7 There i authorty forthe speling Ge 
but 1 doubt whether i¢ can be maintained. ‘Thompson's 
medallion portrait of Zeno (Heiperia XXL, 56, Pl. 170) 
‘would be worth a mention on p. 118, 

have only novced ivi airings and the Athlone 

produced 
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Press hax ‘un attractive 
D.M, Lawns 


Mavs (C.), Die Urkunden im Gesehichtswerk des 
Baskeeilen, Munich: Beck, 1953. Pp. 102. 
DM. 50. 


‘The nuthor of thie short treatise died prematurely. in 
1950, leaving nearly complete maavacri which fas 
row beet edited and published by H. Erbie, "Ts object 
is to examine the contest of the treaties given én exteme 
ies hooks IV, V, and VILL to see what use ‘Thucydides 
made of them in his narrative, and to determine whether 
thal narrative prempposes the citation of the (ext in full. 
In every cave the conclusion is that Thucydides iatended 
ayer tl sea 

lever widely in. this controversy—his know 

ledge of the English contribution is specially imnpressive— 
aad serutinsed the teat minuiely. Ifthe veal resule 
ir disappointing, it is largely because he tended to ran 
together the distinct problems: whether Thucydides 
powsesied the troaly text when he wrote » particular 
[esetue, wher a passage implies that the reader already 
parsicular clase of the relevant treaty, and 

whether the full text of a treaty is necessary to the reader's 
understanding. Pp. 24-5 cite and extend Kirchhoil's 
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the reference 10 af xertyrortovraic oxordal ia V 27.1, i 
$0 framed at to suggest that the reader knows already 
that the peace was to last fifty years which he ean dis 
ove only fem sf, the reat tet ie: the rest 
merely what Kirchholt sai 


‘to know it already. Yet by 
B28 Move lieved he bad demonstated that thee 
passages were all “intended for a reader who ix acquaimed 
‘with the clauses of the treaty in. their original wording’, 
andl he continues with four bare references to vé: Suyavijiems 
and the like. of which he ax Wiiren sinnlos und 
auch aprachwidrig, wenn dee Leser die echte Gestalt 
Jener Urkunde nicht kennen wiirde.’ ‘There & mutch 
argument like this, some of jt fully’ wx extravagant as 
anything Schwartz produced. In fact theee are uot more 
than Half a denen more in the eighth book thin 
the fifth, which presuppose knowledge only to be found 
iy w treaty text, and mone which presuppose knowledge of 





the full prescript. 
Meyer naturally rejects the stylistic rule alleged by 
Wilamowita and Schwarts against the inclusion of mich 


terns. Tris indeed easily overstated, and Thucydides was 
rcpard n incorporate phras fm docurenss where 
they would help him w give the reader adequate and 
‘exact information, at TV 16 in wore detail. But he does 
fhot encumber the reailer—as Meyer remarks «np. 45, 
brood by commentato of Thucydides? 
reticence, "Thukyilides, der belanglose Vorginge mit 
sicherem Tustinkt zurickdrangt, uberspannier Winbegier 
deo Lescrs nicht Rede stelt'—and it fe surprising thar be 
should tell a who was epistaies on t4 Elaphebolion 423, 
of tell ste tice that Pleisiolas was ephor in the spring 
of 4a. In his introduction and concharion Meyer sect 
‘only half aware af this problem. The armistice of 425 
was, he pots ont, only of short aration, and the peace 
between Acarmania and Ambracia of no great faxportance 
to the chief combatants: but if these are reasons for not 
ving » full text, are there not stronger reasons for con- 
lensing the Spartan-Argive treaties, V 77 and 79? If 
Thucydides published some treaties complete and. sum 
marized others of apparently equal importance, we tweed 
4 fill and serious discusion of his reasons. One pomible 
anaes that he wae diated with his earlier met 
changed it, ax Wade-Gery argued in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, though here too the S i 
documents are hard to explain: another is that Wilamowite 
waa right, and Thucydides never meant to inert the 
treaties entire. 

In the coune of his investigation Meyer contributed 
some useful observations on difficult pasages of books V 
and VILL, and knocked down some of the strange aser~ 
iow made by Kirchhoff and Schwartz, and even by 
Wilamowite, But the problems raised by 
scholars exist amd the attempt to reason them altogether 
away is not Fruitful: these books are not without blemish, 
ifromuch argument in needed toshow that they make sense. 





‘The study of the history Of a text can be extremely 


dull.” Whatever else can be exidl about it is not 
that, Thore who go to it for authoritative answers on 
matters Which puzale them will be int 





‘will find on every page much to start them thinking on 
unfamiliar, but profitable, lines. 

“This expacity to wart new lines of approach i Hem." 
main contribution to the study of Thucydides’ test, 
‘Tis meas importint result isthe sudden rise to prominence 
of the fourteenth-cemury MS. Parisines Graceas 1734 (F2). 
‘That Hem. ¢an now say with ouly alight exaggeration, 


8 


Hoot, avec B et C, Pun des trois plas importants mami 
sctits de Thucydide” and command the reader's ascent, 
i etiely du o is lack of reveteae for authority 
this solid achievement, be acide in thin book 
new information about the variants in B and a 
stration that Fence belonged io Maxizaus Pi 
that S {Caselanus MS, hist fol. 3) bas 

“The bon, however, contains much 
Hem to the ancient his 
te familia to howe who kre it ea 
XU (to) rog=t7; Shadi Malin’ di Fi 
NS. fagad) Sosa They wil 
Any reference to thal bes aitevied of all 
the thirteen-book edition, regarded by 
fictitious. They will find again the view that 
descend from an Athenian copy in which the Mi 
numerals of the Alexandrian have been recon 
verted to acruphonic mumerals. hope to deal elaewhere 
with numerical corruption in ‘Thucydides, and eas only 
‘epee endian an the prpaen 

‘ 

‘bbreviations in beok-texts 
crophonic numerals in Helleninic 
deductions very dubious. To these 
‘sow adds an attribution of our eight. 
‘Arinophanes of Byrantion, apparently 
bbe the only Alexandrian scholar to realise 
4 problem about ea and rr. The eight-book 
feet. Alesandria purely ‘hy ‘analogy, 
lermind ente quan faraahed by Diodanis, 
Auklepios ap. Marc. Vita Thue. 38 (what does xicpere 
can?) go unnoticed, as does Sch. Arid. 402, 2 Dind., 
ehich might have saved a paragraph, On ‘i 
he ancient history i aketchy and twustistactory, and the 
few scraps of real evidence, Strabo 474 (wurely Demetsion 
uf Skepsis) and the early interpolation sm TT 22,9 found 
in 1+ and not in the inter 17" pase alsiont unnoticed. 

We now pass to the archetype of our mediaeval MSS: 
which Hem, considers a foarth-century edition ¢ompened 
OF eight codices with eleven ten-letier ines to 
the page. This monster fortunately texts on very litle 
evidence, for of the three tyo-fetter juny adduced. hy 
Hem, the first (11. 49.5-6) i not a jump but a doub 
tad the nf which Hom. considers Infrae lope 
2 sent by Lachnat, crvectly, think, aad the seca 
and thind (VIM 23.4. VITT 95.1) might be held to be 
somes, Even if they are not, jumps do not necesarily 
fome at the beginning of a "The search for the 
archerype might more ly have followed Powell's 
focthods, and if Hem. had added to Powell's agrecmen 
in error between B and a papyrus at VIII to.t (of which 

‘an unsatisfactory account) other agreements 
betwen B and the sources Of Steph, yx and an alarming 
one berween Band Diodorus (VIE ofa: SIH 40 
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fo a much earlier date. See now JHS LXXVI 98, 
‘which settles the matter. 
‘To our knowledge of the next landmark, the separatian 
of the tradition 
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and I find it hard to understand either why ‘Theodorus 
should have copied the new pages for C and F from F 
and C respectively, the new pages for M from (I suppose) 
‘A (though this will not stand examination), and HL only 
from his extra MSS., thus writing three different versions 
‘of the Grst chapter of ‘Thucyulides, oF why, having the 
Imeiorou congener of H at Ws depot be was not 

ted to import any trace of it into All 1 ean 
tee whlch can be ally dedsced frm Usa that Canal 
were ceriainly together at about this time, and that, since 
F hiad belonged 19 Planudes, as Hem, satifactorily shows, 
Whey may well Have been together at Chora, ‘That A, 
M tod Et were ever together or at Chora aces umproved, 
a4 does the connexion with Metochites. 

On the relationship and ancestry of Band H, Hem. ie 
more solid, aluhoragh 1 think his view utsatifactory. For 
him there ire two texts in the offing which transcend the 
archetype of ABCEFM, bat one is Decartatu beginning 
only at Vi g2.j. Realising its merits, the scribe of the 
model of B produced a complete text, orthodox up to 
VE ga.5, relying on the Decurtatus from then on, His 
a descendant of By but a MS. intermediate between Bb 
tund Hi has been collated with n second unorthodox text, 
this tkme complete. “This enables one to explain almest 
any variation fom B8 in H, nce in cases where Hs & 
di readling from’'B, the scribe will simply’ have 
selected an interlinear reading instead of a teat-ceadting, 
‘and this makes the concept of descent practically valueless. 
HAs certainly very close to B throughout, but the presence 
of H of textreadings not in) Bax well as the fact that H 
fs tnuch Jew rich than Win references to the orthodox 
ext after VI 92.5 woulll in any case make ane suspect 
that Hl was independent of 1, even if there were not 
reasons for doubting Hem.’+ view of the congener of H. 
It abo seems more likely that the scribe of the ancestor 
‘of BH used iin orthodox text ending at VI 92.5 than that 
he prepared his edition in arder 10 utilise the little he had 
(of the unorthodox tex 

My greatest difficulties, however, are caused by Hem.'s 
assertion that all readings in FH, marginal, interlinear, or 
in the text, ate in the same hand. This explainy some 
puzzles 1 Have hal about De Romilly’s apharatia, since 
athe uses Hem.’s collations for Hy My. own observations 
‘of H suggested 0. me that there were at leant two cor- 
rector’ hands to be seen at work, that there was seldom 
any dlifficlty in distinguishing them from the fire hand, 
and that all the good interlinear readings in} Books V 
and VI were to be attributed to one quite distinctive hand. 
IC this i 90, itis H itself and not xn intermediary beeween 
B and H which has been collated with an unorthodox 
source. slight pointer which may indicate a distinction 
between this source and that used by the ancestor of BH 
fa the cortecior’s ¢Euxoalovs at VI afi, where the texts 
of BH both have the riormal erroncou #rexoaians, but 
fom their abpiormal source. CK am right, the distiievion 
‘of hanuts in H becomes s matter ofsome ituporrance, and. 

hope shat Lanchnat’s edition will provide the 
evidence we want, 

Her. iv goval on Vall 


























although I cannot quite under 
stand why lo insstn Valla must have tied HLitelf, Valle 
must have ued something Tike 11, but since Hem, ako 
shows that he mutt have ssed something very like i 
(Paricinus gr. 1698), we cannot be quite certain. And 
May n0\ the rewan Why the itor have nol reared 1 
(VILE 23.5) in full conformity with Vall be that there 
fino room on the papyrus? 

But whatever |i dtfects in detail, thi is not « hook (0) 
he ignored, Hemi has a calutary’ Tntroduetion on ahe 
incest be fled in ext whete contamination 

i beert at work snd snore than ane source in pay. We 
have been too muck under the spell of the seven great 
MSS, in recomtructing the teat of Thucyiides. Following 
tive Teac of Pasquali, Powell and Heminerdinger have 
shown that recetires are: terre Banting 
the pts ubout which one Knows in a lemma 
docs not. pve that all other MSS, are derivative, an we 
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have found, As our knowledge grows, even our oli 
‘emma has developed more and more of the dotted Tinex 
‘of collation, A stemma has a descriptive, not a prescripti 
Funetion, and Hem. thinks he aitwation int 
already ‘top complicated. to describe diagrammanically, 
He is perkins aver-penimistic, bat at leat our old cam 
placeney has gone for ever, and no small part of the 
fredit for this is dive to him. 

DM. Laws 


Dasocrmneiis,  Plaidoyers politiques. Tome Le 
Contre Androtioa, Contre Ia loi de 
Contre Timocrate, ‘Texte établi ct uadult par 
©, Navanas and P. Qusit (Awn. G. Bunt). Paris: 
Société a'Kdition “Les Belles Lettres’, 1054, Pp 
laviii + 224, Price not staied. 

Dasowrintxes,  Plaidoyers Civile 1. Texte établi et 
traduit. par L. Giasor (Aen. G, Bune). Paris: 
Socitié d'Edition ‘Les elles Lettres’, 19y4- Pp. abi 
Price not stated. 

Rehr May talon ieeg sod tite. Demonhiene” 

three earliest plaidoyers fitiques were i 

Tod seri bedre the oath Sroteee Nevereiaoe 

M. Oninj jointly, and Profesor Navarre had completed 

au introductory essay (pp. rexix-bx) on their thetorieal 

technique., His death left M. Orsinj with the task, 
interrupted by the war, of adding an historical introduction’ 

(pp, vil-xxix), a note on the text, = shart introduction to 

each speech and the customary: brief footnotes to. the 

tranlatin, with supplementary wots (pp. 199-284) at 
end. 
N, and O. have followed $ “presque toujours’ in 
Ses aa aie se He om 
icher’s. I their apparans they report a fitle more 
thom more oe it XSTV, fo sages ty 

them more often (in XXIV, for example, iow 

tw F in reecy-tv placa th which Batch Iellewed 6 

Ibut follow S in twenty-three places where he preferred A. 

or F). ‘They do nor cite other MSS. individually, except 

(for some unexplained reason) 1.. They are even more 

reluctant than Butcher to admit conjectures; even %0, 

they have admitted a few that seetn XX 46, 

XXIT 45, 66, 68), inchiding one of their 

Aeanpaksjeros) that is surely impossible. 

‘Tog irene cen aereably Tepe noted hl 
inaccuracy—sndreyor, rightly retained in XX ga, cannot 
berrenered “plas incor 

‘The merit of Os historieal ntroduetion to the three: 
speeches lies in his insistence that from the outset of his 

litical career Detncothenes’ spation was. with, 
foreign policy, with the d4fa of Athens, “Boll bere, how= 
ver, anu elsewhere, O,, following in, Cloché's fooisteps, 
is too willing to nccept Demosthenes’ assertions at their 

{ace value. At many points ‘die ungewohnliche Verlo 

Nici” of these three speeches rmquires sharper analyse if 

they are to yeli! det fll valve for the understanding 

both of Demosthenes’ penonality nd af contemporary 

Athenian history. Some of the statement concerning 

Athenian institutions are abo unsatisfactory, cipecially 

those referring to the making and \unaaking of laws. 

Here much, admivedly, ie still uncertain; bur. Demon 

thenes' own stutements in hin speech agninit Leptines 

(do-t02), deliberately confusing though they are 























own 


















‘holes furnish evidence against the view, 

favours, that war delivered before nomothet 
emphasises (| 125, 197 9. 5) the difference between 
roqwpetia snd erzrpetonia wow, but he doce not 
fluckdate fh; and it was decltedly not "\ partir dy IV 
titele” (p, 209, of, p.. 215), but above all in the fifth century 





that the Athenians leqivated by decree. O. staies ae a 
fact (p. 214) that feom 458 Diophuston ‘était président des 
an théorion’? thie js a mere conjecture, not 

supported by the texts to which O. refers 
fave noted very. few misprinys, only two of them 
worth mentioning: on p, 2g xead HI? 45, om py 211 Cimits 
Wath, LVI x The references to inscriptions are 
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Jntolerably_unsystematics “Attic are cited 
sometimes from the editio minor of 1G, sometimes from 
the editio major or even C14, ance (p. 55m. 5) even from 
“Wordsworth, Athens and Altea’. For 4G ibs" (p. 2t0) 
read CIG 1565 (=4G VIL 2407) bot the content is not 
what O, seems to believe. In his reference (p. 212) 10 
1G 18 304 O. hag taken over blunder from Dalmeyda 
(Andocide, Discowrs, p. 47 n. 1); and 1G 1 590 ts not a 
decree, as’ ©. (pp 208) implies. Similarly, in utilising 
(208) without acknowledgment «footnote in Glots- 

ohient, Hiskire gracque (U1, p. 45 tt 59), ©, has failed 10 
discover that neither Theopornpus nor Diodorus mneations 
Eyngoray’ Athenian citizerahip, 

For the pluideyers cil M. Gernet bias uilhered to the 
‘raditional order. Hin exceptional mastery of Greck law 
aand of the modern literature on the subject and his gift 
for lucid and concise analysis of the legal problems that 
these speeches present make this volume one of the most 
Sere ele a ea 

Un the Novice gdnrale (pp. 7-29), after discussing briefly 
the character of this part of the Dervathenic a 











argue, against previous editors, that for the 
folle A represents 4 different and better tadidon shin 
SFQD, in spite of many obviously wrong , 
attributable ta the carelessness of A’s copyiat or his 
redecesiors, He hit thus been led to accept some forty 
of A's readings rejected by both Blast and Rennie. In 
about a dozen however, he follows Rennie in 
‘ejecting readings of A that Blast accepted; but otherwise 
‘his text is closest to that of Blass, many of whose emen 
tiots and deletions he accepts, Indeed, in the deletion of 
suppoved loses he gocs farther than Blass: at least eixht 
hitherto accepted words or phrases are bracketed, and in 
the apparatus doubt iy cast On another eight, A few new 
dons are auggcsted, mosily slight; in XXX 19 
the Hero of the MSS. is replaced by ferro, Tw XXVUL. 








G, has adopted Schwahn’s ingenious punctuation, 
in XXXII 23 Paoli’s tempting emendation, which makes 


the sailing season the period during which Ams gropixal 
were Yuiapreu The apparatus is a litte briefer than that 
of Blass or Rennie, but omits, I think, nothing of sig 
fifcance for reader: T noted, however, at east elght read 
ings that seemed to be wrongly attributed o misplaced, 





‘A few wall, XVI 6—this does not 
sieeesarily imply (as stated on p, 94 1. 2) that elodopd 
was progrenive (Saint-Crois's more satsfciory bypon 
thesis must have been published just 100 late for Gernet). 


6il-g—the best explanation yet Of Against Aplobor 
Ut, "P. By and chewhere—ihe de i rightly given. as 
Kar *Ovjropos, P89 11 4 —~ 5 
afew triling misprints in the 

To a foreigner, G. seems to 
finding French equivalents for the spirit as well as the 
semie of these speeches, uneven us they are in quality and 
tone, His subsequent volumes will be eagerly awaited, 
(That this notice ie x0 belated is the fault of the reviewer.) 

G. Ronuwaxn, 


Prato. Philebus and jomis, “I'ransiation and 
Introduction by A. ‘Taytor. Ed. by R. Kisan~ 
sav with the co-operation of G. Caroatro and 
aoa Lior, London: Thomas Neko, 1956, 

$o7n ais 
We learn in » Foreword that these translations, dis- 

‘covered amiongat Profesor Taylor's papers atier his death 

in 1045, were probably made in 1993-s4., "There should 

be no need’, writes Prof, Klibansky in his Preface, ‘to 

Justify the publication of these versions, left by cme. of 

the foremost Platonic scholars of our age”; yet he alsa 

tates that ‘the mitmacrapts lack the author's last revision’, 
and the question may legithnately be raised wheihes 

‘Taylor would have wished this unrevised work to be 

put Mr. Klibarsky and Kellow-edi have 

wisely refrained from tampering with Taylor's text, save 
for obvious slips and small omissions, and have relegated 

10 the end of the book certain points where they regarded 
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Pepnliy mauelgd ale a ecugaite eure ee 
ly that a i 

Pawage: remain. where inaccuracies or inadequate 

renderings are to be found. 

is pel eeeestanl ws sogurdiae wa abe carer of 

posible 10. supply dic ae 

¢Emarvaibil nel axoationr] ici bo be hippie toch @ edroig 

and is therefore rdyra, 27, dpdiuér toy means ‘we see, 

T suppose’, not ‘we must consider’; two lines later eal... 

ye is omined. 28x, oor mpi dv dymmuarie Eomaprévorres 

ineaus not ‘by some offence towards our competitor’, bet 

‘by making a’ mistake atlout. your (soi) candidate’, 

ep haa notin the Grek: 68, rw Ow 
rarrante ‘thes help me out with the argument’. 








5m eer, monte not 'a sole note! bat ‘a ingle 
series of notes" (ie. a melodic line), the pprobal 
Sccroptee eft hat con eno tie Sate ota 


tranalating that the ails: becomes a stringed instrument: 
hhere surely emendaturus, si liewiset, eral, — 57010, rotor 
cada is parttive genitive (¢f, 560-), — s9ni0, the idio- 
‘atic rar before ot wal fd is di 66x, the Yorn 
of the two prepositions in erm iy is uvesprenes. 

‘The translation is preceded by ‘Taylor's own, intro- 
duction wo the Philehus (ehat to the Edinoés being by one 
of tho editors, Mr. A. C- Lloyd). ‘This is of great valtie 
and interest, running 16 some go consisting 
zaalaly of (0) a diacumion Othe cn he cal 

periom or groups of persons part oF 
feferre to ini; and (8) an interpretative analyss.’ There 
is a was to be expecta, litle substantial diference 
from what "Taylor had already given us in the chapter on 
the Philebns in Plato, the Man send his Werk, buat the treat 
ment is rather fuller, and exhibits the author's usual 
learning, lucidity: and ‘inci veness. 

Some points may be queried: if Protarchus is *mature? 
in contrast with the ‘mere eager boy’ Philehus, it seems 
sirange that he is addresed as a suic both by Philebus 
and by Socrates himself (59x, a passage not cited in T's 
note On p. 12); and it is reasonable to infer from 16m that 
Philebus is older than Protarchus and his other supporters, 
On p. 24 the dewot x4 zepi dion (not, by the way, deol 
tipi don) are by implication identified with, or not 
discriminated from, the kyabol of the jor-péume 
doctrine; this is certainly wrong, and indeed on p. 70 
their difference is recognised, and their identity reduced 
to a ‘point of contact. Coming to the metaphysical 
section (ag fh) T. writes (p. go)= ‘We see thus that, to, 
take one modem example, temperature is an “indeter- 

30 or any other nuriber (rational or irrational) 
Bia limit "Bt Plato has made it perfetly clear that by 
ipas he means not minder but rutis; this confusion, 
together with a fallre to recognive that Mato i running 
together two notions, Viz, that of @ mixture of opponites 
(¢.8. hot and cold) and that of w so-called ‘mixture? of 
Form and Matter (or determinant. and indeterminate), 
‘makes T.'s analysis of these pages uinsatisfactory. 

On p by we get no adequate explanation ofthe demand 
for dyes in the mixture (648), and of the relation of 
thir demand 10 the subsequent : 
that Aja i one of the notes or axpects of goodness; the 
bustle i that it would naturally be supposed present 
already, not needed aa 4 further ingredient 

Mr. Lloyd provides an interesting and belpful intro 
duction, of a dozen pages, to the Epinwmis, ‘intended’, as 
he says, 'to put the studious reader on the track of the 
literature that ix telovant to the Epiagmis but could not 
remonaby have been rraloned in th tala’ Sok 
notes’. On ity authenticity, strongly mainta Prof 
Tajior ebewhere, he ape ulgaente 

R. Hacxrontat 














Avarori, Parva Naturalia, A revised text ed. with, 


introduction and ‘Sim Daviy Rens. 
Ser Sheers "hes 
‘The general scheme of this ame fallowa that of Sit 


David Row's other Aristotelian editions and commen- 
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Jwries; introduction and text fallowed by comment 
with a summary of contents at thr begitning of eat 
chapter, In the fies part of his introduction R, deals 
wit the date of compenition ofthe ireatles. Hescrltinives 
the ‘datings propored by. 


Bene ie bye) de ay gr 
Siting which Arstode accepted. the ‘general Pntonis 
tutlook: (2) the “biological period, 300-477 and (9) the 
Period ofthe de anita, 947-393, R. aaeet with Nuyens 
That he dani ne dept shoul be aged 
tothe nikdlle period, “The de tay de momarsy de sim, 
ie isos, at de dcmatcne were assigned by", to te 
last period, onthe basic ot races berwoes 
Gr orn sel de cone ad depts, and te ey 
Surinited to the lieare as the seat of tenmaion ate moves 
ent, Re argues chat atleast the later pat of the ons 
belongs tothe mille perio, ae he ie eliged (as apart 
loft to think the evidence that (he few part longs 
the de anima period not conclusive: he would put te whole 
‘the de soma tal the de imorts ino te satel peri, 
‘The io imgtlne, which eceurding’ wo N. lagks deta 
tasks. of date, tit“ alrendy near to aie Tost. perad 
chain should « vist belong othe Bplogialperioc, 
‘ioving correspondences with de partis, Te dee 
fou oe swore R aru later perhaps comtemporary 
Wwth the arlior ari anon but cai than ae 
fine 1, ‘There concanions are aur tothe prow that 
the treaties cannot be med own to the middle pores 
they’ cannot hve been en earlier than lly although 
they were cvenplcted before Anmotle tna adopted. the 
deteddyeiatheoty ofthe sul, ‘here i peta sf oem, 
before accepts the rigid dutinetion berween thee tat 
two. period for a fer vestigation of the éeelézan 
theory and fs relation to the “wossutanee view, 

"The three felowing sections of the imnoduction ace a 
valuable analysis und general ccmmeay of the vitious 
Sreaties On the subject of the hen. Re righly dear 
alization to the importance of the Hippocratic treatise 
4p aap, and Aries lade iy ad tthe 
feed of further work on Arboles indebtedness to the 
Hippocratic corpus ‘The teatmamnt at the, mapgeres 
regu however (pp 30-49). 1 somewhat kscomplete 
Sn omits to poi entity fiction at the sehicle of orm 
te te tpunmniting the’ aiyines proper to ther Tn 
‘analogy the ith clement fe recorded, hut we miss the 
reminder that there ‘ssa an “asalegves: nitmeance 
the trmsparent media which are concerned in tu operns 
tin of sue of the seems Ii, I th 4 fe 


‘views on these matters frum the introduction: and it might 
Ihave: bees helpfial ubo for the nanvclastical reader (wha 
should be interested in Aristotle’ views on these matters) 

to give a tather full an lew allasiveactount of therm. 
“There iw sseful account of the MS. tradition and of 
the policies adopter by modern achotars, | R- hisneell hae 
collited Pand X for de mesurie oawards and M, Sand £ 
foe de dirmatione onwards. R's conclusion is" that he 
terity of the wie main groups of MSS. is fairly evenly 
balanced: whet the balance is even the teatignasy oF 
Alexander, ar failing him, Py should turn the scale; tad 
a nuznber of instances show that nour of the MSS, sally 
sited can safely be neglected. 1 have noted the following 
aligs, swhiels should. be corrected. in w Fituire. rnin 
the: fot oF p. 11 (Les at the end oF the second sheet of 
he volume), some words, perhape a whole line. of the 
tex, have dropped cu aa critical pote in th argument 
‘on pp. sfranut 37 the Hippocratic treatise rp is five 
ton esr ssp hac! Reet inca er 
tue G, Bitterauf on p. bx but ak BE. Bitterauf on p. 
ACL. Pic, 


Eutlemes of Rhodes. Fa. £ Weunts [Die Schule des 
Aciaoteles, Heft VITI}. "Basel: Benno Schwabe, 
1955 Pp. 195-.S.Frs 16, 

For reviews of earlier fascicles in this sertes, see JHS, 


















































NOTICES OF BOOKS 





Vol. LXXIT {1959 pp. 160-1 (on Vols. I, IV and V). 
and Vol, LXXV 1955), th, 172 (on Vals. T. Hl, VI and 
VID). Phe: a ak y that the series should 


fovixayged 
SE epee oe als pres 
Praxiphanes, Phucnins, Chamarleon and Critahwus, with 
‘an historical survey of the Peripatos down to the first 
century WG. and a set of indexes, these remaining sections 
to occupy Teo ot three fiscicles In all. 

Eudemus is one of the most interesting authors whowe 
remains are collected jte this series, apart finn any con- 
rideration of the part he may have played in the publica 
tion of Aristotle's ethical works. There iy litte 1a. be 
Known of his life, the references to whicl occupy Irs. (6; 
the movt famous of these: (for what it i worth) is fr. 3 
Uraus Aul. Gell, Noct, Alt, NIT 5), the anecdote reeaitinte 
ing Aristotle's choice of Theophrastus as his successor in 
preference to Bader, 

Dees bee Gee, 
into three sections, ical (ft 7-29), the physi 
iit ai Hat devoted a tht hay of athe 
matics nod astronomy (frs. 133-49). ‘The logical frase 
ments come mostly front the cominentaries of Alexander 
snd Philoponus on the Pri Aneistics and from Boetius, 
ina note (79) on the relation ofthe logic of Theophrastus 
and Eudemis to that of Aristotle. Wehtli quotes Bochen~ 
ski's view that both used material from: Aristotle's later 
yeas which i wot to be found in the Organon, The prints 
dealt with in the fragments of the navtics (q~24) mostly 
gznecrn, mala art hypoictal llogams, hes ce 
followed by a few fragmenta Meph Neve 
‘one fiom the Hrpi yowiac. Then come those from the 
Physics (31-124), alincat all taken feom Simpliciny” com= 
mentary ou AtGtotle’s work of that nauie.  Webrli 
examines the general character of Eudemas' Phyrics on 
pp. 87-9, with yperial reference to its dependence on 
Aritotle aud its place in the teaching of the early Peri~ 
bates, aud in reprodiicing the fragments he makes texmal 
Suggeitlons ia Simplicius frat tite to time, In this 
section of the work one may mention particularly the 
sot (i. 4-5) mf 4 which i valuable for the bistory 
of the idea of categories with what i sad of tion, 
here ane, may contra Anthems) and ali the om 
rote on wivyms (pp. 99-100); to the note on. fr. $2 (Py 
‘one might add a ‘reference (o Simpliciuy? tendency 10 
‘make Astle’ pilwopy coincide with Plaw's wherever 
PFrs12g-52 ato_on animal upd aro largcy diecuions 
‘fanimal Gleverness yo be find ja Aclian. The fragments 
(135-40) from the hors of geaxetry, aidele and 
astronomy are conidcrable in ate largely 
feom Prochis’ commentary on Euclid's 1, Bk. 1, 
and from Simplicius—in particular, the full account 
(fe. 149), from his commentary onthe Paya. of the 
aticmpis'of Antiphon and of Hippocrates of Chins ta 
square the circle. Fr, cgi) from Eutocius, ig on Archytas’ 
attempt to double the eube (fT L.- Heath, A History of 
Grok Muthematics, vo. i, pp. 24544), mentioned in Web's 
vote). As fi 150 Well reproduces a long passage fret 
‘Damasiits on the history of theological atul metaphysical 
conceptions, which, however, he t very hesitant about 
associating, as Usener did, with Euler he is probably 
MAL ee tg Bia fi ucen cad sisters 

ope ity beg. rm tom, read size % 
At ps bi 1B, place OV at the end af the ine inteadl of Ube 
beginning: at p71, be tay read oc: at p, ots on fee $8, 
ead Sule Seanyrina une deve. 

“The reitor 3s ¢0 be congratulated yearmly on. the com= 
plesion wf this (uri stuge in his ardioue and inzporrant 


D.A. Ras. 


Arati Phuenomena. Introduction, texte critique, 
‘comunentaire et traduction pat J. Maxnix. Florence! 

fa Nuova Tala: 1936 Ps aes +197, 1.2000. 
‘There vox room for good modern commentary on 
‘Avatar andthe excel aditon 2 eld ee 


























NOTICES OF BOOKS 


supplies the want, adding a vritical text based on @ more 
complete knowledge of the MSS. than former editors 
fnjoped. This doesnt roean that the Plasmid os ve 
‘earl then in this edition differ widely from what had been 
hitherto printed. Thad the curiosity to compare the first 
459 lines with a much older text, thar of Buble (1793). 
Apart from differences of punctuation, the changes 
averaged one it ten verses, five being more or less 

Able conjectures of various scholars and but few affecting 
the seose. The editor himself {p. ix) draves attention 40 
the slightness of the difference between hiz text and that 
of his predecessors; it is fair to add that where he hits 
made changes (generally with anciest authority, Greck 
for Latin) they are voually improvements, 

‘The matter of the commentary i for the most part 
factual, not much attention being paid 10 syntactical 
difficulties, of which perhaps more might have been said 
with advantage here and diere, for Arstos! gramunar is 

tina odd. ‘The criticisms of Hippurchos are given at 
considerable length, Here i might have heen better 
to insert from time to time the findings of modern 

concerning the xpparent brightness and relative 
Position of the stars. For example, ov line 258 Martin 
reports, correctly, that according to Hipparchos the seventh 
Pleiad is visible under favourable cireummances, 1 can 
Testify that this és 50, given a clear, moonies night and 
the Reed sight of youth But no déubt considerations of 
space fimited the editor. 

‘That everyone will agree with the chosen readings and 
interpretations i what, presumably. ncither the editor 
thor anyone ebe expects. T mention some points which 
I think need reconsideration. Line gg: Martin prints 
Spyaios for the traditional dpyaior (iyzali is a patent 
seribal error). He may be right, but he is wrong in 
saying tht the MS, text ie lépnarn ie snr; Lace no reasons 
why Asraiog should not be called ‘the ancient father of 
the stars fn) 107, he translates dnyumripac by favourables 
mu peuple’. a mraning whic the word adminedly can 
have, bur surely Justice belongs neither to the optimates 
‘nar the populares, but unger! the adoption of laws for the 
good of the whale state, dywnain= rather tun dyyurasic. 
In 513, the MSS, give daadeeyor; Martin reads daudrepor, 
a Araton elsewhere uses the adjectival construction. This 
‘seem tinnccessary, since either that or the adverbial use 
is perfectly correct, At 441 he seems 10 mite the cone 
struction of ee he res nr Bt ale 
wr eater objet la Bet, ALne, since both fleBadgyéror an 
BePdyywbror axe goo exiough Alexandrian poctic Greek 
for ‘lying’, and both are aested, T would the 
Former, which has the authority of the best MS., simply 
fot general principles. At 574, it would have bees better 
to memian the eonjecture of Voss and Maas, arin Tree 
aes Sow cdaiy & 9 €E—In. the app. exit; ay it is, the 
explanatory: mote (with whieh T agree) is obscure.’ At 
4692, attention might hitve been called 4 the fem. lepic, 
whieh seems eliewhere to occur only it the stock phrase 
lapie dey tn 747. duelinys seems rather gen. of 
tig Hing en, a AN 966, beeen the in 
‘xwhaynnic by the analogy of passages in which an inti 
liquid ‘snakes tong syllable’ out of a preceding short 
vowel, lt here the A i medial. 1 think we have what 
NT critics call 9 ‘primitive exror', the intrsion of 2 
loss at a vate earlier than any archetype we ext recon 
struct. Tu 1045, T gravely doubt his renderinye of male, 
‘dont Vattention et te soin s'exercent sur beaucoup de 
choses & la fois’, Ts # not rather ‘many: a (ploughman)", 
ike mobic ded gararlvan (Polyb.. xv, 26, 40)? Mattin, 
however, fits the scholiast na hin ede, 

The great problem concerning Aruios i, for » modern, 
Seby lin was so immensely popular. Martin has wome- 
thing to say here, p. 157: ‘Arates, dara tous les dimaines, 
fai) “veansition; “entre POrient et DOccident, entre 
Vartronomie et Pasrologie, entre Vancicnne poctique et 
la nouvelle, enteo le monde gree et Je mane latin, 
Dro a fortune exceptionelle.’ “Tt is to be hoped Ut he 
‘will expand this into a treatise or a long articke; 1 would 
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make a desirable companion to the work on the history 
of the text which he says is forthcoming. 

Ht. J, Row, 


Witt. |E). Korinthiaka. Recherches sur Phistoire 
‘et Ia civilisation de Gorinthe des origines aux 
guerres médiques, Paris: De Boccard, 1955, 
Pp. 730, with ganaps, Price not stated. 

“These researches into the history and the civilisation of 
Corinth fren its origins to the Persian Wars are thacongh 
and ambitious. Dr. Will rightly observes that te bulk 
of our evidence on Corinth belongs to the early period and 

Uifficule to interpret, As each avs he tackley 
it with vigour, clatty’ and originality, exept that rauch 
‘of the archaeological evidence has to be given in résumé 
and accepted sometimes without further analysis. Ly the 
archacological field he acknowledges the debt we all owe 
to the werk of Payne, Danbehin and others, and 10 the 
American excavators of Corinth, and he his made a 
‘aluable contritution not only to the history of archaic 
Corinth but also to that af the archaic perieel generally 
ing a comprehemive and up-to-date study. There 
fate critical investigations of the Mterary sourees and of 
modem scholars’ views, and these add mich to the 
length of ihe books, whic exceed seven hundred pages 
‘The reviewer siust admit that at times he recalled Dr 
Will's own comment on Porsio. whose interesting and 
sound jdleas were described as ‘noyées dana un verliage 
insupportable’. Bur few will read the book at sont 
strettly and is value depends spon the fullnes of eet 
Sent Which i aceorded lo each problem 

De. Will th the geography and the prebistorie 
archarology of Corinthis, and he discases the movement 
of early Helladic trade, sigaesting with more cxution thatt 
Heurtley that the Bocotian const rather than the Ysthraus 
‘area was the point of departure foe trade with Thacs. 
When he comes to the archaeological evidence of 
Corinthian contacts with Ithaca in the ninth cemury, he 
finds i difficult to account for 2 colonisation of this (now) 
infer land aed sap ati was tage om tale 
foute along which tin was imported to Corinth. Corint 
De aa obras he eee cas 
750. me, when the main currents of development ran 
from Cyprus to Athens and, as Demangne has argued, 
Grete and Sparta were in cloxe contact. But he hold that 
Perackort was acquired & 30 mc. by Corinth and was 
much visited by pilgrims from Argon, which is hardly 
comistent with backwardness in Corinth. He concludes 
thi section of hi Wook wih 9 elit fo che peactiaing 
judgments of Thucydides on the areliaie period fir whi 
tie has a healthy and welcome respect, 

Inthe next chapter he deals at length with the cults 
aryl traditions of Corinth, a8 Hanell has done with those 
of Megara. This is w full reatmest, cowering. hundred 
and fifty pages, and it contains an interesting study of Hera 
4s a Chthonian deity. Ii the next section the literary 
traditions of Corinth are investigated with care andl with. 
"por sciancs on early gmealogin chan it wal. Drs il 

not hesitate to suggest that the Sisyphir legend ix 

the earliest Greek memory of Corinth, deriving from 
the ‘Minynn’ epoch ©. a000-1700. nc. "The ist of the 
Corinthian kings from Alstes to Telestes le investigated 
fsgainst the background of the myths aliout the Dorian 
invasion, and the quotient of 39 yeare to a generation is 
advanced yy Dr. Will. The change at Corintl from four 
racial tribes to a system of eight tribes is not ulteibuted by 
hin 16 the heaisinitgs af the Dorian polis" hut (6 a later 
time, ‘The source of these early tradition i» consislered 
to be & Corinthian epic, named afier one of itt posts 
"Eumelus’ but traditional iy character, which, was first 
elaborated int the eighth century and’ may have heen 
revied Inter. An excellent savidy of the Macchindaey 
collating the Uterary and archarotogical evidence far the 
esiods concludes the history of Cotiath before he 
tyrants, 

‘More than two buncired pages are devoted tir the 
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Cypuetids, This ie the bent section of the book, for it 
‘combines x critical study of the sources with a fine grasp 
‘of the general problems which affected colonisation, 
tyranny, coinage, land-tenure and so forth i the seventh 
aani{ sixth centuries, 11 mist suffice in a review to mention 
only a few points. He decides in favour of the low 
chronslogy which Beloch advanced—putting the rise of 
Gyan 4oasl of the ower date fo the adpton 
‘coinage which Rabinaoa has recently favoured, and he 
places the fall of the tyranny «. 590 with the decline of 
Corinthian pottery. ‘There ix perhops a dangerous 
tendency 10 equate political and economic changes too 
[preeiiely aoc confidently. He brings the Lelantine War 
Hlown 10 the fist half of the sixth century, on grounds 
Which the reviewer doe not find eonvineing. The 
revolution cued by the tyrants at Corinth and Athens 
in the matier of lund:tenure receives careful analysis, 
‘The conclusion ie that they redistributed! Une fav, Int it 
dimitted that there ie very little evidence to support 
this A sextion at the xolonial systern of 
‘Cora ie actirable: snd very interetng suggestions are 
out he way in which a sats fre ued coinage 
«disrupting an 











arian economy. Many excellent 
the suppored Tine. af wuccenion, 
“arisiocracy—tyramny—democrary") oft thr suurces of 
Ailver in the nerthavest; andl on the much disputed 
sent of Nicola Darnascen abet the, conan 
afer the fall of the tyrante and the difficull paouge ti 
Aristotle, Plies sg 8h 














teh he 
1 Havewonn, 


Mare (8 D,). Wane-Gnay (H, T,) and. MoGreson 
(MP). The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. II, 
Princeton: American School of Classical Studies at 








Mibera tag Pix 908 $10. 

Monte (Bl D.), Wabe-Gnay: (4,  MoGetsaon 
(MF. The Athenian Tribute Lists, Vol. IV. 
Princeton, Awerican Schviol of Clamical Stutticn at 
Athens. ina§. Mp, xii 298, with 4 plate. So. 

Yalan Foti: momamental work, wich present 

the ‘tex 


and i very generous supplement of elated 
tesal, were reviewed in IHS LIN. ings, yoo. and 
UXIX [1pqa), toy, respectively, by De, MON, Tod, 
whine eminent labours in Greck ply ‘entitled him 
{0 ive dur praive Wy the authors technical achievement, 
"The present reviewer, who claima no auch «qualification 
‘atu in this respect can only cefio Dr Tod must concern 
Wiesel more with the historical picttire presented mainly 
in the sind aad torgent par ef Wot, tL For the late 
appearance of this review fie bs ahitte ated shamefully 
reaponaible; the delay, however, ullows him to. mature 
the reailer's knowlege of the contents af the wollnne: andl 
1 oe of the bie raid ine appearance 

i ‘proces of preliminary studies the authore— 
soil bere AS i West ist be named ith thee have 
ortest at vo much matertal and considered 40. au 
Dowihilities that sow, when all ti be sumanest up in one 
volume, they have a wnrivaled sure fanillarity with the 
evidence. The qualities thet stand out in their work are 
the freshness of mind with which throughout the develop 
‘nent of their theories they have varied: their hypotheses 

toe now evince ety deal tue eet ith 
hat waa known already; the tenacity with which they 
tive Jo comprebend a large body of exactly. stelied 
uteri) under « relatively uncompliented hypothe; 
the venitive an relesties vigous with which they fallow 
‘our all the implications of an interpeeatiot: nnd saidke 
eaul rairy o sentince yield all a can, ‘The epigraphic 
exo are bard enough 10 sland this exiresie preanre— 
linleed with he fraagmemtary remains of a systematic Tat 
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Ask (propre paste yo ohtes 
capelieen oh robably to. this ata 
cermin confidence we ought pr ly to accept, 
sek te nto qaly-— ut when tte 
& applied 10 Thucydides the results give one: 
“hu he mane exif ial ander 
ship of the ‘claim of each category 
Glariet by district, won nested in cer to orale cay 
the discrepancy between the total of conceivable money 
yyments for 477 and the 460 which ‘Thucydides gives 
forthe original haemment, and ths dsrepancy forms De 
basis for their important thesis that these 4607 Include 
the value of the ships contributed by many members, 
"Three sentences of Thuc, 1. 96 are then subjected to clowe 
analynis, fram which it emerges that the awesanent was 
wo stages—first Aristeides estimated the 
for each city's contribution, then the 
state determined which cities were to send ships and 
wiih pay mony. ch poe tat the ede 
Of Thi is lethalightly out of (GR 
i Cf 1 Lia), pt) We are coined hat ti 












what happened, but the reader could nor detect without 

nowledge of the arguments di in ATE ME that 
ln the sentence fy 3° 6 mpatu: pos RTA. he has been taken 
bback from the second stage of the assesment to the first, 


in, 44 the chapter ou "The Chronological Backgrownd 

fie Fay ven Thy cian fasion 
(1 oy) os tuade (o'ylekd un ioplied probe Qu Tbcy- 
dides himself wit! follow an exact. chronols i 
“without auy deviation whatever’: this és really. 
sa he ated tae, bt 
ry doubt whether the principle ean 
these means even Lf Thucydides fullowed 

‘The mon impressive exhibition of the 
epiranic ‘onal can jo W Ln the 

the second assessment period, 
by Merritt and West in igot 
the material has now been Jaid oat in 
von tho least epigraphic of historians can 
what may aud what may not be anade of ty Atv 
0.2 mmaler sale of he authors pamonae 
camequences & iheit treatinent on py 310 of 
(had 151), where they firat argue that eeibute paid 
Chersonese cities to the Ondrans impli frat 
paid by the cities of the Thracian toast, then 
Eyerption of thir tate i357 a4 a dion 3 
implies that the Greek cities already: he 
and Seuthes in the it days of the: 
bi Prev keane wi oe bid help to explain fluctuations 
fhe Athenian toute in thie ares 

“The second period brings us to the main controversial 
fue, the nnuctute of Athenian and. imperial foance 
freon 440 9 492. (Fhe flowing, notes do aot do joie 
‘i the complesiy of the afgument, of which nt even a 
nary’ can be step tee) (a) 1 be 
Togret, That. ibeaqunat controversy fas WS 
Vstoria IL mane "Meritt, Hesperia XXILL (1054) 1843 
Gorare, Horta IL (sana), gan), baw cents) 8 mae 
fon Thucylde’ linguistic habline the rule yuvernig is 
wwe of the article with wAricrar docs not 
iuvariable fn the form ins which Meritt 
nelther has anyone produced a good 
Shjecion to Une ASsopbares acai tet Thee TL 
‘jection 10 the ys text of The. 
153 that Mt doce not exprenby atate the mmeral fom 
whkh the 5 ia pease devia ee eee 
Meritt (p. 194, speaking: of un imagit parallel) con- 
ont ta Se tortuous Tit the owe of 
SSrgutocat ie better ta the schtan' tety that i ner 
‘Pours foe of say wa al of which 
Parr ac (8 point 10 2 toaxinm of whic 
two-fifths are gone already. (r) In these circumstances: 
mare stress might be taitl om the factual thew toe the 
oF ‘The contention of ATL HI ieee 
that there Was never any nim appronching 9700T on 
the: Acropolis at One time, and Gommie’s, allemaiive 
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scheme (1059, p. 20) does riot work: in ATE IT (p. 120) 
it ie too readily conceded: that Thucydides might have 
been misinformed (¢) Meritt. (p, 914) (Crein ash 








bat the lemma Jr del rpuipes Zzleve elc iy 
oh in 1.8 of the nse.” Ay sbstate 
must take account of the fact that one would expect the 


Council's shipbuilding duties to be explained earlies— 

ae the basis of Demunthena’ argument ancl are given 
in both extant bypobes at sornething which the reader 
needs to know before ins, The problem of these 
Hes tse sph ae Gone sonics huis fs cats 
them (195 p: 41) a8 irrelevant 10 Demosthenes! text 10 
{ie tig treelvauice of his own untative resoration of 
I, 5-8, ‘The comments in the rest of the papyrus are 
IifieF and (where they can be restored) fully relevant, and 











create a presumption that the Jess brief comment in 
Wh. 5-15 ix relevant too: but no restoration which takes 
éa Elipehinaly literally. (as meaning 431/0) has yet 


ror eran We ly ta ay wl 0 has 
protiably throughout co the building piro- 
and the ATI restoration is on the right tines. 
if) Tt mut be borne in mind throught that the AZ 
ypothesis embraces a wide range of phenomena (the 
“rmuasing” list, the figures 8,000 and 10,000 in Thocrates 
and Diora, Kallis’ decrees, the Samos accounts and 
“ihe eleven years’ of the logivtai record, and much else) 
‘which nat otherwise be explained al oF hy a 
better coimprelietsive theary. The conception of a lange 
term financial programine launched in 44y, ane com 
siting the elencarial fr, res to pay 2007 
‘annually io Athena holds the held, and, any challenger 
fiwat ae the we ld aS 
Fe would tke 190 Jong to attempt @ catalogue of 

‘ew contributions in. the rest of this adventurous. book. 
Tt contains fae more thun the lnfercaces 10 be drawn fro 
the Tiss themielves, far nore indeed than the background 
‘of imperial and financial hisuory necessary for the under 
standing of the lists. Yet it i not consplete-as x history of 
Athenian imperial finance, parity beeaise of ite propor- 
ie and part ns tee sot ince 
Into new territory. “The opening phaae of tho league, a 
the earliest quota lists, must inevitably be givers browdet 
treatment because {cir specially important to get the 
beginning straight (and ifthe later years had been treated 
fon the sane seale another volume would have been 
teaded and more of the mation’ time}, bat the disp 

In this volume is diturbing und’ one cxnwot help 
‘withing that vome of part TE and the opening of part. IIL 
Thal been compressa that the final ehaptrey could be 
‘expanded. Secondly, in the weller of argument it ix 
semnetimes hard, expecially a finn. reading, (0 dintinguin 
What i being asserted ax fact nnd what fy meant as sere 
oF Jew probable inference, This is perhaps natura 
‘swide-ratiging tok packed with new inferezien but i ix 
‘lio one of the reasont why we still need a’ full-scale 
Ihicory of the Athenian eripite, more homogencents than 
‘his outstanding voluine. 

‘These two vohumey are ax lavishly ond beautifully 
produced sw the first twa, Inv Vol. 11] this bias allowed 
the authors sometimes to repeat text oF information rather 
than send the reader back to some other part of the 
‘volume, Vol. EV, the ladexes and bibliography, is 08 the 
mont generous scale. "The General Inder appeary to 
fnclude everything, anil if there are yotne enteies Hat are 
fot likely (0 be conulted often, the roore obious mibjects 
fre broken wp into manageable subsentries ant the reader 
‘4 not confronted, even under ‘Athens’, with a Jong row 
of wadiferenited page numbers ‘reviewer ean 
Neatfy that this index pases the yringent practical tot 
‘lookin px eterace ina hurry before ging acre, 

a 











Gwaxre (M.), La Costituxione degti Ateniest, Studi 
full pseado-Senofoate. Naples: Giaunini, 959. 
Bp, tom, fe 2.500, 

Muck hs been written «in the subject of the Peeulo- 


Xenophontic Adhmaioe Police and the author of this 
‘work sows that Mle has eatapad bis 
‘wishing To snty the subject might ful the collection of 
hears and options weful, but it be 
thas any wees this Jornal 
Sic aie pecinsnasy, roma asta ie mare of the 
work aud is relation to the Soplis (iT persia vofstico 
© in germe nell” Anon), Gr pastes Wo a dicustion of 
Wrest be ae nae corestryare Soni g 

tit he fade it neither neeeeary nor pase Yo x, 
Sind he Itewite ctecines to attribute to any individual 
work hich he appease to have been published aoony 
‘esa. “his scones «none oo ble daca 

Thicydides, am ‘and Hive pages eave 

Hhonowe Of the som a Olorus "Tn the next chapter, G. 
somber the debate in Hecodonon ota it place 
in lopment of Athenian 
pacticular ie relation to Pet 
{nto compare Herodotas and 
heir attitude to thilswocracy. “The final chapter ie 
devoted to showing that the instances cited it ATL 11 are 
nt be taken Ueraly but a illustrations of the extreme 
Teodentiounnes of the work. Thi warning iy perhaps 
ecrtary, but Gs wenimptlon tbat the reeceare 10 
Miletus concerts the events of 440 euntiea suxpicions 
that the anthoe hae concentrated hie attention. ox 
Eesti tae ek eoer neo Om: 

ogee, may al, but scene to 
conan litle that it at once surprising a ailing. 

6. Ls Canoe 


Anounwes (A), ‘The Greek Tyrants, Lonilony 
‘Hutchinson, Pp. 167, Bs. 6d 

‘The matter of ‘execlient little book may be sum 
rmarived almoat in the words of the chapter: bead 
ty The Background; ay ‘The Word ‘Tyrant; $y The 
Military Factor: Pheidon; ‘The Overthrow of an 
Ariticcracy at Corinth; 5, The Racial Factor: Cleis- 
thenes; 6, The Spartan Alternative; ie 
Factor: Solon; @, Mytilene; 9) 1 The 
Persian Danger (from Polycrates to the fonian Revolt); 
14, Military Monarchy in Sicily; 12, Epilogue. "This last 
chapter deals with the late clasical and Hellenistic 
tyrants, showing how tyranny becomes endemic agait iy 
in eres iti reat Ns of Geek pital My 
q tweets Liew great aye of Gree) Ni vn a 
when the instinutions ivbich Greece preyeeney pens 
full working order and there was ne yap for a tyrant 10 
All’ (p. 150). How far Greece ean be credited 
with thie politival succes, and far we ought rather 
wo aes DSpprnie Beaune Be ehewical times 
to, the exany lippenition of Auens al Spring 
niight be for further ciscumicn, Les 

Tn general, this short book seems to cenit wlinent moth 
(unless. indeed something might have been com) 
Athenaecun Vt, 94; on the ‘Eeyiiexeat tyranny, or 
of Dinnysiwe of Halicarnasus, VIL, 9, on stoxtetnmus 
of Curse), 

Pr a rate ie cbecey ots ennai of 
the rise of the tyranty and ride it to death, after the 
‘manner of some earlier books on the subject. He antes 
the arintocratic origins of ome tyrants and (which is «till 
more decisive against any tendency to sce the lyrants aa, 
fomciouly antraritocratie, boungeeit or” proletaias 
Ieaders) the teadines of Athenian noble families to inter- 
marry with then; and even treats with perhaps excesive 
oerve the tradition (Diod. VIIf, 24, Ox, Pap, 48s) that 
Orthagoras war a tnan of the He ix dearly right 
to strem (with Aristotle} the tice af the military 
factor, the tie af hoplite armies, in shifting the ‘centre of 























gravity’ of political from ther upper towards tle 
middle eames; the hismelf perhap sige lo aver: 
simplification in. auch w sentence as “Phecidan may really 


be a precursor of the tyrants and exemplify the view that 
the support eamne from the hoplites(p. 42). Generally, 
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it i the greet merit of his book ahat ic warns us 
this tendency to ivtentify ‘the’ supporters of the revola= 
Uonary leuders with any one of the many discontented 
clements—serfi, indurial workers, agearian debtors, 
Unenfranchbed merchants, disgruntled — nobles—who 
could, as even our fragmentary evidence shows, support 
& fevelutionary leader in the seventh or sixth’ century. 
Tt ls certainly an oversimplifieation to write ip. $1) 
the beginning of the seventh century dhe Greeks [ty tales] 
changed their aiyle of fighting and began tse = . + 
hhoplites. “The new taetics were slow to 
of the Greek world; Philopocmen induced some Achazn 
League members te adopt yhemn late in the third century! 
(Pau 0)—and we have no reason to. suppote that 
theis eatlier penetration of The mare progressive. regions 
wae instantanico 

‘Among Yor agreement, it may be noted thar 
A. follows the ancient wouirces and not-modern theory in 
declaring that ‘Solon did not use. he Areapagus’ fot 
Grobuubusis, ‘ana instinuted a new lower conincl! (pp. Big). 
He has the aupport of the analogy of the dijon porn 
tn the Chics inkcription (Tod, GHL 1), even If lw date 
fs peste550, Among points fir doubt le whether the 
Fevjnopes (p- 801 pid « sixth ‘ol the produce, Ws Je 
Woathonse painted ont that other compounds of ops. 
such a loduoper, sarnapes, Guay. uniformly mean 
‘ening ‘an equal thare or an realy death or 1p luck) 
‘and if the Exedaypor were Ihave who “warked the lands of 
‘the vich for thie hite', atthe all, Hol, waye—thiat jy Kood 
und in the pluie, perhapm in addition +0 their own highs 
land erefts o Ypocket-hundkerthief" properties the idea 
of ome sical in yix ax payment need not be absyed, 
Obviqudy there were poor men of ore than one kind 
in Soloniun Attica) and the author of the -ldh, Pole wat 
already feeling the temptation, where evidence is scanty, 
1 suppone that past Kintory’ way simpler than it ever i 
Wien we kriow more about 

Nhe proof carresting anil other minutive are good; 
‘hough Om p. 154 the list of contents of Lame Gren omits 
Alenevs and Sappho (Vol 1). On p. tog Machlavelll 
has acquited w redundant “%'; and if elvewhere we may’ 
write Camander, Periandler, why. am pp. 12% 13te 14h, 
the unpleasant Hyhrid *Cleanday 

{em perhiupa a little diticult Wy yee the “general reader? 
devouring thie book: if hr wants to read Greek Istory, 
he will want something more general, But there tmust 
be fow scholars who would not profit by reading fl, and 
ie will be a Mand-by for *Greats’ and ollier Ancient 
History Honiurs students for w long time ¥o come, 

AR. Bow, 


Boxer (EB), From Alexander to Constantine. 
Passages and documents illustrating the hiss 
tory of octal and political ideas, 336 B.C. 

337 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1456. Ppcaxv 
+ G05. 50 
With thit book Sir Ernest Rarker bids us farewell; 

“Thine wha in their own suice have Bees learning & 

goed deal frum his work could easly be forgiven if th 

tere yratfiland--gecedy tug not to take ti 
ise to the ret create 
and there i the justified wah of the 


15 bid last, Stil, there are tr 

scholar’s activity, 

octogenarian 46 ait back and tet the others go on. To 
accept this I feel, is the duty of everybedy who has read 
the moving peeface of the prevent book. 

Sir Ereit reyaris the volume as a kind of contimuntion 
‘of hie rranslation with totes of Ariatotle’s Pulitics l1046), 
ae both together as the: foram iene for the second volume, 
ever written, of that invaluable work Gresk Political 
Theory: Plato and his Predeceswrs (1918). Indeed, we have 
‘now, although in very different forms, Professor Barker's 
‘views on the whole history of Greek and Roman no Fes 
Spa Jewish wa Cann pobial ies in ancient times 
The new volume is an anthology of tratalated pasages, 
interrupted and connected by soles and comment, Het 
‘surprising how readable this mixtio cmmpoitner actully i, 


again 
























































NOTICES OF BOOKS 


“More than that: fv is inunensely instructive snd interest. 
ing and, of course, not only, not even peimaasily for the 
classical scholar, Naturally, a reader may have preferred 
linother pasuge now and then uaturally, one Hoey mot 
always ace eye to eve with Sir Eruext on certain pots; 
nattifally, be relies fo some extent, aia net hs 
fn modern experts who ‘may. "Not va be 
reliable, But all that i¢ unimportant, matters 1 
UUitt we are’ safely guided threvgh a. wide, nied iy 

esknown country. We are by no teas tied to (he 
en Wack, bub ak with ay, god guidebook i ee 
40 us 16 stay behind occasionally ‘have a further look 
for ounwlves, 

From Alexander and the Hellenistic sebooly of 
‘sophy, the way leads firvt to ibe two outstanding: it 
‘creations of the Hellenistic age, federal feague and 
sup. The next chapter, femewhat mre 
with Polybios and the Book of Daniel, as a Gs and a 
Hebrew view on the process of hist ee aan 
ue to the next section on Hellenistic-Jewish 
‘inside and outide the Old Testament, Rome follows, 
from Lucretius and Cicero to Tacitus, Pliny, and the 
Juris; even inscriptions, pe most len] nt bet 
the emperor cult, are not forgotten. "The next part 
‘with lite Greck thought, from Poseidanios (if we only 
had more of hie!) cia Dio of Prosa and Plutarch to the 
emperor Marcus, (0. Plotiais, to the lite writers on 
‘monarchy. Finally, we are given m fairly ample selection 
of passages from Christian sources (anid in’ Celi one 
Te ert earey a ly show, bow Fic the 

te shore urvey docs not:really 4 , 
contents Of the volume are. Tt is still less possible for this 
reviewer (0 produce relevant etiticim In fact, this is 
not a book to be rend critically, but with an open and 
roeriving mind, willie to learn and to be guided, One 
general impression ie obvious, esd P Eesha dd that ic 
need hardly be strewed: in euch single chapter, under 
Whatever name or tle, we meet he Greek itl, ever 
fertile and creative. 


























‘Viero Eittorawans 


Nitwow (M, Pj, Die hellenistische Schule, Munich: 
Beck, 1955. Pp. xi + 101, ith 8 plates DM. 12, 
“Thit san sinpretentiow book, simple mt style and light 
in ite scholarly apparatin; but see should not be deceived 
by ils appearance. The great hinorian of Greek religion 
did ot tun to 2 stuily of Hellenistio education without 
setious view of lis significance. We have RestovizelT's 
survey of social and economic conditions in the Hellenistic 
teneld: Marrow htt clarified the stages of educational 
development in antiquity; and Nilsson now elaborates 
ition of the school in maintaining the 

Intellectual traditions of the Grecks in the Hellenistic 


In the older pols, he shows, an intense eivie life hid 
provided, alimost sponuincoualy, for the further edixcation 
of burs in their adolescence, once they were reasonably 
athletic, literate and musical. ‘Their elders helped them 
{0 grow in wisdom ay in stature while they played their 
ppart in the social, and religious activities of the State, 
‘until they were called up for millary duties or, ia Athena, 
ztainly by the 430 for the défi. There wa tite 
need for Formal education in their middle years. Afr 
Alexander, however, with the expansion af Greek 
ivilnaticn, boys tid Yo be made more systematically 
conscious of their national inheritance, expecially i the 
Seleucid and Prolemaie expires, where the Greeks were 
‘upholding their tradition in the midst of the native 
ceulures. 

Even allowing or the dificult ef the scattered references, 
‘Nilson makes a sirong cas for distinguishing three groups 
tuneler the Hellenistic terminology: a primary group of 
“Tuli: (10 44 years of age), who received private inttrac= 
tion; secondary grup of adolescent Fbyila (15.10. ¢7 
year). who attended the city school; anda third group 
Of wot (38 to 23 of 32 year), the ‘young adults, wha 





NOTICES OF BOOKS 


‘would take sp theit citizen duties as é@nfoe ih the older 

Aiticseme of the word. T's the forma instruction of the 

Secondary group that marks the chief development in 

lu vation pre between the Greek polit and. the 
istic city, 

Toth the enwes and the effects of auch a development 
are of broad historical interest, Ax Nilson shows, 
Hentai secomtary eves rettned “the ld 

nysieal training along with ite cult 

elements, Did it then grow out ofthe Athenian éyfto? 
IT the dénjiela was a flourishing instinution in the 430" 
it had declined by the midsthird century; snd. when 
afer a gup in oar evidence, it reappear in the late second. 
‘century, it was more educational than military. - Nilson 
asks whether the é™yje(a iniluenced the Hellenistic sehool, 
‘or vice vers in the Inter stage. "The alternatives, however, 
are not exclusive, Certainly; the Athenian érjivia does 
‘ot seem to have exercised a continuous influence. But 
ws the earlier dnfleda became less military, it may ull as 
4c Sala fave aoe he pew aon 
levelopments then this development in turn encourage 
the revival of the @ypifa. as the highest sage of what 
began itt school a the full education of » young Greck 

atleman, We have to look for an answer in terms of 
the changing circunastances of Greek life ar whole, 
Nilwwon docs this with special referener to the evidence 
fon the Seleucid cities and the Greek eisies und settles 
monty in Peolematc Egypt. In the latter eave he rakes 
govcl use of Laumey’s Recherches aur les arm Walldmistigues; 
for exhucation, athletics and military service were never 
separate in Gredk thought. Tere i ahs the funtion 

Hellenistic education in keeping alive the traditions of 
Greek civilisation. Can we now «ake more of Hellenistic 
licerature in the light of this evidence for the basic: literary 
enining? And, to lake the matter further, if we consider 
Hellenintio civilisation at whole, how fie did the Greck 
ode dana ornate develementa 
‘among the non-Creck We now that the 
Greeks ‘hermélves became ine exchnives These are 
jous which Nilson's brilliant expenition. has helped 
{arity and set ty bouler perspective. 

The reviewer has hutidled this book in the spit in which 
‘it wax written, that i, with an eye on the main problems 
oferta hisoy. “The scholar ll return to the eidence 
Yor Hellenistic culture, not least that 

lcseripGiore; widl's harper speciation 6 tle ce! kes 
‘where these affect is interpretation of individual poms 
‘The general reader witl also find tn account, i fair detail, 
of earlier Greek education and the Athenian inatitution 
of ddnfela, and 9 description of the budge, municipal 
fand. school organisation, and teaching methods in 
Hellenic education, not to forget a stinnilating analysis 
of the pesition of he Greeks amid the alien corn 
of Egypt. 
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AH. MeDoxaun, 


| .anmer (LS. J.) an Mouriaie (R..S.J.). Inscriptions 

a tt lntines “dela Spel. Tonto TV, 
Exedlose, Apambne (Nes. 1243-1067). ‘Chrome? 
Jogie des inscriptions datées des Tomes 11V. 
Paris: Geuthier, Pp. 99. Fr. 5,200, 

The new volume of Incr. gr. at tat, de la Syrie follows 
with commendable speed afier the appearunce of ii, 3 
in oqg- “There is one important innovation in this 
volume; the texts are here presented for the firyt time 
with accente and other normal typographical features. 
‘The volume contains the inscriptions of the region of 
Laodices ad Mare and Aparmea, and, as uwual, the great 
bulk of the materia) is Christian, though one notable 
Hellenistic text (no. ta6t, the decree of the mnljires of 
Landices of 174 8.6) ip produced, a4 well as uw tumber 
‘of inscriptions, imperial, municipal and private, some of 
themn th Latin, of the Roman period, 

Po rich in dated Teac pons it to aoe that 
\¢ Anatolian epigraphist with envy. The i! 
‘ollame inciodes nea 1349 Iggy OC the eres and Gaplica- 

VOL. LXXVII 
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tio or roultiplication of many of the numerals and the 
accession of seven items in the Addition), et., must bring 
the total list of inscribed stones, weights, gems, ctc,, up to 
wer oo (74. of them being Inalit). Of these 
‘299 contain dates surviving and legible; many others are 
datable within narrow limits by internal or other evidence. 
To the Christian epigraphist the main interest of the 
volume fies lew in ite individual items, most (of course 
not all) of which are commonplace, than in its. ri 
documented evidence for the development, decade by 
decade, from Constantine to Justinian and later, of 
typology, symbolism, orthography and” formulation. 
(‘The volume of courte contains it quota of Christian 
spitaphy from the pre-Nicene pened —see | dnailon 
Studies v. 1955, p. 28, OF M.A.MLA. vil, p. cxxvi—but he 
would be a bold man who would venture to identify them. 
The reviewer allows himself one guess—no, 17% with 
i flanking paim-brancbes, ifustrated also on Ramsay 
B10. bes As for the name, did not the Christians 
go to the Hons for refusing to sacrifice to the yods whose 
names they bore?) To our knowledge of the evolution, 
Yo period, of Christian epigraphical and 
ical unage the Sprian inscriptions, iw this series 
led and admirably annotated, have an invaluable 
ro make. 

Not shit the chronological elenctus derived from dated 
moruments in Syria or elsewhere is 10 be ied as a bed 
of Procrustes to which the chronology of andated monu- 
ments in other areas must be adjusted. Take the symbol 
‘of the Cross, Sulzberger in his article in Bygantion ii, 
1945) PP. 997% drawing mainly on the evidence of 
Rorne anit Syria, found due the earliest dated example 
of the Constantinianum was of A.p, 423. of the Latin 
Crom of At. 344. 1h was already Koown that ansdated 
cxamples af botlt of thee, belonging to the Laver third 
cenwury, occurred in Phryyin (, YL 1924, PL 74) 
0, 200, and Calder, Philudelphia and Montaniom, p. 345 
no. 11; add now MAAfaA, vii, no. 377), It is now 
known thar the Tau Crow was in uve in Phrygia ot the 
sane period (ibid, p. xxix). And if the reviewer's 
interpretation of the epitaph published in Anatolian 
Studies ¥, 1935 Pe 34, MO @ ik correct, the Greek 
Crow (on an dros orioyeloudie which Would have 
rejoiced the heart of Epipt » and is the earliest 
Amnown ancestor of the hot crow-tnmn) is attested at Cadi 
in aco, 179-Ho. 

‘few notes on pointy of detail. Iv no, or dha 
(a new word) is translated “la loyaute’, Yes, but with: 
the suggestion that Joyal i lio plain common veo 

f 


2 Semler tno 18.5 pew etaph fon pn, 
i ton rae to ihn) nang 


























rforgat rf Ad aqua expen ars 10 be 
‘atablished in the sense “of pious memory’, "With 80, 1900) 
ranpor rponcntroy « «os ch MLALMGA. vik 270, alaraplay 





Spee je mani mon the it Sccerence 
of this use in Phrywia, where Byzthtine Christine are 
relatively scarce. Tio the rare inscriptional examples of 
Horpenlonitas [960 110%, 1570. 1040, ht) ade thi 
fished item from Galatia—(Zivre on the coud Ag 
Kochisir, doorstone, letters of e 4.0. 400, Calder, 1910) 
debe sane, 6 lr ol elo Ade eel 
Airy) & sidedpls va¥ |] (5) yopeman(Gnan) til Aypion, 
{rh breviation marta ahge fn ley ee Keo ee 
‘The wording of the note on na. 1535 may convey the 
impression that the reviewer (in Ast Stu... Buckler, 
pr. 15-26) held the appeal pic rée Cire Ble to, be 
‘paieo, pois chrétien’. Un fhet the reviewer was at pains 
to demonstrate the ‘conteary. The grammatical ‘can 
struction Zotar adess epic. . + was Used by pagans in 
southern Anatolia, bat there is no evidence fir 

fuse of the fartnula fora bees aphc whe (cibrva) Bese, 
which war adapted a their protective sepulehral formula 
by the Christians of the upper Macander basin towards 
the middle of the third century, spread thence a few 
decades later to eastern Phrygia (see now Af.ALALA. vii, 
pp. wavii fl) and even filtered through two. Vasada, 

a 
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Caesarea Capp. (here On the gravestone of a Phrygian) 
Cyzicus und Romie. Cum 





it cighily treated an adjurathon, 
re (ot Aensem Side Pot yp 36, 0-1) 
na early Christian or Jewish 

‘The editors, arise: dopuiraroe nal edAajléeraros, have 
produced @ work in the’ high acholiely: tadition of the 
Society of Jesu. 








W.M. Catnrr. 


dono sis teroura (EL Moubitdhos, ta 
Presquiile des caloyers, : ede Brouwer, 
i Pp. xy ¥fB Fr. Hk ago, 
Athos, the monastic republic i northem Greece, 
adininisiratively autonomats, vietually theocratic, of 
Which ‘God iy the sovereign and the Panaghia the queen’ 
has become for the outside world und in spite of tell 
mare anid more an anachronistic curieaity and. an object 
of rtady. In the place of the pilaritus who used 10 visit I 
a8 the living centre and stronghold of the East Christian 
tradition there now come, {rom Europe and America, 
an increasing number of scholars to work among what 
is still the richest collection of Greck mamuscripts in the 
world, 10 observe, date, describe, ita countless frescoes 
au ikon. Ath is becoming the paradise of philologists, 
Byzuntinints, historians of art and susie. ft fe 4 typical, 
anit depresing, i. 

Le Pére Amand de Mesidieta, although bis motive for 
visiting the Holy Mountain was in tbe first iitance 
sciettli, did got confine his attention only yo his research, 
He realised that Athos was a great deal mote than,‘ 

allery of curionities and antiquities ftom which the life 
i gradually draining’, He set himelf to discover and 
‘tw describe something of this ‘great deal more’, the actual 
‘monastic community and its way of life, He acquainted 
himself with its constitution, its ceremonies, its custo, 
its history, He recorded his impressions, his distikes and 
admiration, his conversations, his judgments, He sought 
to grasp io Spiritual foundations. 

‘The result is the present tock. Briefly, it is divided 
Into three sections. "The first a factual survey of the 

eral history and constitution of Athos; the socond is 
nian accontt of the individ tomatoes which ae 
author visited, and a travelogue that includes descriptions 

dl digreses into such subjects ax 
art, the significance of the Lituryy. 
ity local traditions and practices 
he. final. chapter—deals with the 
mystical and ascetic ideal of the monk. ‘The author 
accorupanies his text with abundant footnotes, and there 
4b a bibliography which, while it docs not prelend t0 be 
exhuuutive, w extremely adequate, 

‘There i no question that thik book provides the mest 
complete and satisfictory general intrdduction 10 Athos 
that ha yet been written, and i sill probably remain 30 
for vome time. ft ivull the more 4 he regrelted, there- 
fore, that the author should have misconcelved that 
spiritual "ideal! 10 which she monastic coma 

foundation and its continuity, and which deter 
not only ity art but, ull 
IC ls with reservations, true that this ideal bs one of 
tradition which, incorporating the teachings uf St Paul, 
gor back through the later masters and carly: Fathers 
‘of the Greek Church to Mlato, itis very fale Uo ausert that 
i ix based pon & bedyssonl dualisen of a radical and 
alwolute nature; to do 90 fh, indeed, to accuse it of bela 
both un-Orthodax and at the sume tiine non-Christian 
Nor is it quite clear why the authar should describe us 
‘pesimistic’ aa ideal rooted in the certitude thar ran 
gan achieve his deification and pomew eternal life 
‘These misrepresentations are the more surprising because, 
generally speaking, the author, in spite of lis own religious 
convictions—and Roman and) Onhadax Catholics are 
not always the beut interpreters of each otfess viewpo 
i very just in his appreciation of the Eaat Christ 
tradition. ‘The subject is, however, one of comsiderable 
complexity, and if T mention it here tis only because the 
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cly, ils whole existence. For 











NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


thors treatment of i in this book mars what jy hes= 
Wise a most scholarly, spmpaltiche, und aeration 
nudy,, 
eat P.O.A. Sinan, 
Werruaxs (W, 1): The Slave Systems of Greek 
fies ale . Philidelphis: America 
inp Soci 95. Rp ll 1 om 
This werk: wna 's revised, and expat 
senion of the arte on 'Sklavere in RE Sub: vol. VI, 
written by the same author, Parts are not very different 
from the original article; the chapters, however, on. 
alavery in the Eastern. Mediterranean after Alesaniler' 
eggs and hore on alayery ithe port ‘and 
tnd the 


- 


Chiratian world are yery considerably recast 

and the evidence reinterpreted. New material 
renults of recent scholarship have bees Incorporated, and 
the whole is equipped with @ massive array of footnotes 
{of which more below). 

‘There is « place for w scholarly and readable work in 
Engl on Greco-Roman slavery, which woul Be a 
Ported by reference to the ancient evidence, and. 
tive the readne a picture of the instiution at different 
Periods, the attitude of men to it, and the influences which 
effected changes in it, This book, however, fails to fill this 
tueed, None of the chapters give a clear pielure of their 
themes all excep the first, which is jejune, are muuddied 

the inclusion within them of every piece of evidence 
which seems to fill within the. period, ei 
iMhuttrative or exceptional, wusworthy” or 
Unrelated topics stand cheek hy jowl with each other for 
ceunaly scl on piienee MeL samen be 
jue on evidence whi case 10 
hcepttonaly aod the rent ba soied of tase of 
ing veracity, with little or no co-ordinating thread. 
The chaptersivisions thermselves ure not always happily 
chosen for building up unified picture; sometimes the 
ssanie topic is dealt with in two chapters, sometimes there 
aan a eemee 
ere. The sty 
totes trenniny the style, in seeking to be objective 
and scholarly, contrives to be dull and monotonous; the 
Engh i cumberome nod in places wholly bacure. 
ei litte attempt to put slavery. into its social 
context a different periods, to show how it fitted into the 
pattern of life, o¢ what were the feelings of men about it, 

"ue, there are references to the evidence for auch tatters 
but the evidence turns to dust by being used to provide 
Yet one miore ‘fact? about slavery, instead of being inter 
preted in its human and emoUbal teem, Unless the 
reader it aware of ity living nature, a dull chronicle of 
number of ancient passages where the words ‘slave™ or 
“alavery’ oceur it hardly more valuable thant would be 
Bradshaw to describe a railway journey to a reader 2,000 
years hence. 

None the les, auch n hook could be of great value to 
the profesional scholar as a camprehensive collection of 
the relevant evidence foe slavery. in different. periods. 
Cnfortunately, the work falls very short of the siundards 
of accuracy oe would look for im aueh a work. ‘The team 
of rexarch scholars wha helped to collect the evidence 
often failed 1 understand the Geek or Latin text of a 

eh th esl dat an ni atten spe 

n the text, hased on a snistea passage; quite 
‘quently the passage quoted simply does nor state what ix 
climes for in de et Wi J inaccurate reference 
are comimion; and there ls often neon qua 
the titles of works and i their attbutions 

‘The use of the evidence i often far from satisfactory; 





5 
i 
5 
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a 


its context and of its source; the ‘of the sword: 
“ilave! is too often the only touchstone. Further, there i 
fn inadequate underuanding of the history of the periods 
dealt with, and some astonishing inaccuracies and wrong 
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Hatements in respect of hiturical frets and events. Some 
random examples of these filings taken from both the 
Greek and the Roman sections are given, to illustrate 
and justify he eriticisms. 

P. 9, 3, n. fiz: The treaty t0 which Demouthenes is 
referring belongs to 396 8... HOt 356 0.0. 

Pp. A reference is gives to CLEA. 
“11a one might expect; and Kleusis ie elerred (0 
as a city-state, 











+ WW. i eleaely unaware that in 
ing the sume evidence twice over, 
once directly and ance fram an article by Kroll, 

#11, a, and m, ro4: Aritophanes, ia Plan, 521, i 
speaking of kidnapping, not slave-deating. 

P. 12,2, and n, 151 Wilanovwitz does not in the passage 
referred 10 siggest that sperchants ated slaves as oaramen, 

P. 15:4) am ne gaz The Leer of Anechines are wed 
4s the evidence for m statement about Aeschine? personal 
slaves, 24 though their enuinene were fully arcepted. 
{ithe Bibliography they are referred tn an parlor 
Achines 

. 16, fy 0. 89: Xenophon's Comitintion of Athen ie ere 
and p. (7:1 17% feated as a genuine work ofthe author; 
am. 2 an 47 i i eee to bya iret 
48 peeudo-Xenophon, and so Tistod in tho raph. 
onal and ne tite We ar tld char “ban 
Breck flumsiten, 

W174: A itement is made, dt awe could na 
appear before the baile or amemnbly except». under 
fustirance of freedom. fom persecution; ‘Toe’ which 
Andocidrs. 1, 12, wnt Thucydides 6, 27, are quoted a 
evidence” These refer to the exceptional measures 
taken atthe tne of the mutilation of the Herma, and the 

from prosecution was offered equally to citizens, 
rmetics an shaves 

1B, 1: We are (old. shat the historian Hecataets was 
a tyran} of Miletus, who Wed the military apport of 
cnfranchived saver to xtrengthew the power which le 
Held” Diostors, v0, 25 (itahould be a6 alo}, ix quoted as 
‘he authority foe this statement 

1B, 2, m, 197: How and’ Well, Commentary on Hew 
otus, 94-5, are quoted a} authority for diving as 
“tunhiatorieal the revolt of the Argive slaves, described in 

Hand W. discus the maiter, pp. 96-7, 
and donot teject the story, but think it refers to sexfe 
Tather than slaves. On the strength of what H. and W. 
are alleged to say, the story, although ‘unhistorical’, i 
taken fas proof of the poaiiiiy of mass emancipation |. 
oF tact, 

P. 61, und ny, 65: Weare told, on the authority of Livy, 
444 501 4-7 that twelve thousand slaves from the Ror 
Ataies, ound ins Achaea, were released at tbe tequext of 
Flaminin in 495 m0". Livy says 1,000, 

. 6 and ni, 69! Te atated hat “he presence of Roman 
prisoners saves in Aiea ie attested by a, provilon. of 
the treaty with Carthage for the rewurn of taptives, as 
well as deserter, wha were found thereat the close of the 
Haatatc Wor” "The autores the seen we 
Polyhhinn 15, ah 3, and Appian, Placa, 8, 54. (wrongly 
snd irelevatlly ioserte inn, 13 instead Of heres the whole 
Of ti 19) ie Unantifactory).  Neliher source says the 
Rusmans were enalaved. 

P. 74, 81101 The Pro Seite ix here telerred 10 a» Pre 
Sev in ua as PF Sx I vol and 19 the 
‘ro i translated as “in delence of; though im, 108 the 
Pre Rosco becomes simply Rise. Such inconsistencies 
are ineuraes inmenelaire are como ee 
fe 777 Post rita in Sena’ p. 79,1, 99: In 
te bcrspcis reigubl, : 

P. 76 and ty 130: Cuto ix ald 40 “speak of the chaining 
of rural saves, but goly during the winter season’, Cato, 
Die Aric. 56: Cibaria .  compeditis per hiemem. “Pet 
Iiemvess goes with the words following, wel with “come 
peat’, 

P.77,m.9: On the strength of Cicero, De Harus, Resp 
we ate told that 'he hii Mgaleuses were kurned over fb 









































Herodons, 6, 
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the staves by the andile . .. in 56 mc. (The other tivo 
supporting references do, nor refer to this incident.) “This 
is one of many examples of Cicero's rhetorical exaggera 


tions being regarded as sober fact. 
8, 1, 41> On the srength of Dio, 49, 24. ty we earn 


star (craava?) pon te is for the pain dol A 
good example uf ‘ident, whose significance 
een mised, becoming the base fora general tenants 
‘which in any cise is rather nonsensical as it stands, 

P. 78, 0. 18, and p. Bt, 0. 03: Are single references to 
Horace, Epodes, and ‘Casing, elficient evidence for 
4rmporatnt general statements about the satus and rights 

slaves? 

B. Us, n, 78: We real of ‘the long period of abeyance 
of the conn afer 1@y wc) 

P.ti2,m, 99: Is a single reference to Cicero, Pre Cluentio, 
‘83, Vath, ilflicient for the statement that dhe evidence of 
slaves was customarily taken by torture. And whit isthe 
aelevance of the reference to the Life of Pertinax in the 
Historia Augusta in this chapter on the later Republic? 

‘This hy no means exhiustive list of inaccuracies, wrony 

tatements, irrelevancies and wrong Wwe of eviderice in 

se two sections chosen at random, indicates the. 
with which the work must be used, and the limite of its 
lusefulnest to the general reader. "The hazardous 
nconvincing nature of many af the arguments in the 
text cannot Nere be dealt with: but scholars will frequently. 
Find ie difficult 10 agree: with the argumentation and the 
conchisions reached. Tc i a pity: that a work into. which 
So vac Tabour has gona sbould Be from many points of 
view 9 unsmisfictory; nono the lex, there is a mine of 

oration contained iit. and any icholar who should 
ah 10 work on tho subject will find a very yreat deal of 
his mnaterial collected im thin book; and there are many. 
worthwhile observations fo which there isnot here space 
10 refer. 

“The Bibliography seems to inchude almott all the books 
and articles which are referred 10 in the text (reniering 
supertivons the lengthy particulary in the footnotes, where 
even the publishers of century-old books are “named 
repeatedly); one wonders, however. what is the value of 
4 bibliography of ancient sources which lists, «.g,, Martial- 
Epigrams, AcichyluseTrayediea, ete. The Index is far 
lexs comprehensive, 
































RB, Sierra, 


Sivunn (C.), Galen on Anatomical Procedures. 
‘Translation of the murviving books with introduction 
and notes, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege (for 
Wellcome " Historical’ Medical Museum), 1936. 
svt 100, wth 6 tent ure. 9 

fesot Singer 








In this anal! and fascinating book, 
gives us & trandation of « dinecting manual for stucents 
Sharia Bata iy ater, a Nee eargtel 
‘or 7p. AU tha tne enatorny wan the ‘a 
te ie Pregl training and it is not, are sid 
ut nie this text fontains a deal 
would in the present day be Teil cd a ploeciogy eest 
surgery, But of course the translation is not the whole of 
this book. The text throushentt peneteated by Professor 
‘Singer's wisdom and clarified by his knowledge. 

‘The book has a short introduction, but these few 
cover the main background of the canyas to which 4 
bis ictal In ee ayes introduction there are not 
only chrondlogical tables, but a quick and penetrating: 
Aseamtent of the ‘shoots of medical Uigught! 4 the Une 
amd un asessment of the major difficulties in relating this 
Galenic text to the modern idior, 

Pee iwelf i a translation from KGho's edition. 
part (tom is intret to the anno nnd mica moe 
there is the added interest, upon which Professor Si 
lays stress, that this book on anatomical procedures ‘I 
the unique tiatinction of ing the very words of the 
teacher. Itissuiggested that the etl baad oo chro eral 
‘note mae by a pupil and possibly then edited by the: 
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author. ‘There iy naturally an uneven emphasis itr the 
different parts of ihe (ext, ‘The limbs, the diaphragm, 
‘respiration and vocalisation are all treated fully. But the 
sectiows on the viscera und the hain are very superficial 

“The section an tse arm makes very interesting ceadlng, 
‘The observations are clear amd full, but straight uway i 
th ection we tet the probe, Which Profeen Stes 
divcxes in some detail, of the animals on which these 
‘Observations were made, There seems w be little doubt 
Hat Galen was family with tke humar skeleton und to 
route extent with humus. dissection, bat in hie public 
fesmonsteations on which this teat ty based tie used the 
Rheous monkey, the Barbary ape ard the pit and some 
fiber unpleasant by 
‘a general, howover, « description of the soft parts of the 
iape itypovedl on the skeleton of tha. 

{i ceauing. thie port of dhe text one is winazed by the 
‘cemtinue emphasis that Giilen places on thine miucles 
that he caitos to have discaveral. “They ined, inter 
smrenuy muscles of the had, popliveus, intercostals, panni= 
‘cul eescaus andl the festa capitis posterinn tajor and 
minor. Ut 6 perhaps on the continued introaucton of 
these structures and the eryjlinsis that the author ie eon 
mally placing on his owns origimality that leads to he 
eae "We must remember that ber was a contemticna, 
verbowe rrimaniius fellow’, However. in spite of these 
slefipes the firs four books make interesting anal consecutive 
reading and It i alter these Hint four books that we get 
the mare erute inequalivies of the text. Mut tiane the 
Nowe thiv liter part ie exivesuely Interesting Tor another 
na, th pan te opr 
Gialens ‘bo bestinng the intercontal nuetes an th 
duetion of voice, we get w lensipiion tthe ex) 




































approach vty forms surh wn important punt oF Glen's 
‘eon fle 


ogress Hn fae, his enthvusiaaes 
river 






nt procedtites, particulasly 














‘the pa, ‘eth the fing ter 
‘© well a hie reat conceit | hivenperimoemtel werk 
Je appewrs that the original text hud lew if ‘any ilaxtrae 





ome. Thin ing ine eens sae eat Prensa 
s jreatuntion ty the addition at thie beck of the 
tak 40 Mat they Wt Inter Tan ca 
“origin ex of sering of figures of The ata 
‘tuker tainly frou the Rhea embry, One 
this book without comment ait Prafesuye Si 
notes um tbe Hevt, IW the teat itl the 
lauste for the various putts describest 
the real slarification sf dificult paints 
Aaryely om tse excellent ites, 
Nioger says thar te hus bees Workinus. 07 aeat 
off, with this text for sot fifiten yrary inl yur mn feel 
cextrmly grateful shat fon fanniharity wit ui diffeult 
tmalertal his ed te the publication in Proftsor Singers 
sightieth yene of ie fiscaating teat in which the limps 
‘of hi hong eoraideration of the material i seed threnighuant 
sand hax wtade: the wubjeet wo auractive and straightforward! 
fo tMhe veailer. 















‘cannot Teave 

















Grmemt Carin, 








Hanno (C2), und 
‘Sthdee, [Zetemata, Moncgraphien sue tlemnchere 
‘liumewinterselaf, “4.] Munich: Beck. agi 
Ppoxe 9959. DM tg. 

CATO). Gi del feat morrali, sug aort 
& personalith umane nella 1 
teraria ellenica classic, Milan 

Iwitwo “Editorials Cealyino, 1056 Mp 194. 
een, 
Although dealings with clheely related mbjects, shear 


two roonigragia are very Wieren in hime, metnncr of 
approach, aeal aciemtiic value Iie former le a cure 
eamiderstion, bard on a large cullection of relevant 
Material, iM the deifcation of prominent men, fnvatly 
Hellenistic Uings, by Grrek ¢ity-stater (not large palitieat 
units), and their reaxins for this procedive- Hien idter- 
‘preted a flattery prire went simuples Part f coltects and 
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silts the material, under appropriate 
‘with Lysandeee a6 Samor ater the 
and esilirig with the Attalids, Naturally, 


it paid wo the many paints nf reading, resiuration, inter 
pretation, and, my ihetere ‘especially of literary evidence, 
Eilny on’ (hich e's ocean 

vonclusion before going further. and there 
reviewer «oes not quite agree with the author. Pe 
the anedcote of Alexanster telling Dareios’ hareem that 
‘Hephaistion. waa ‘alio Alexander’ is explained the 
combined eult of the ewo, Is it not quite as likely to have 
grown oul of the often«mentioned fact that Alexander 
‘wae a pupil of Ariioue, who said (EN, ‘trzobit) that 
frien is depos adrde? On p. tor, 1 om not sure. 
the lenguige of the decree of Stayrna quoted on 
breceig page from Le Robern, 2 xagullees Toe 


tonike were diy 
honoured! not only by the community: bat privately by 
every citizen, 'This seems to me rather to testify lo some- 
‘what exuberant loyalty ot the part of the autho tf ts 
nein tha 1 any pricy cuiteeting bene 
received from the royal deities, It seeks uy mabe HW clear 
‘that the gratitude leading to the worship is « utsiisnonts 
feeling. However, these are small point, and the 
-riticum on the whole is penetrating, ane und anoderate. 
Pare Hh, whied dentally contains further criticism, 
vets ont to describe the cull as completely ay pomible, 
remembering, se the author does (pp. vag ff), that the 
‘haterial i fragmentary and of uneven value Sich ty 
as the erection of altars, comples and so lotth, processions 
und other ritual, and the choice of hanoritic epithers are 
Aiypened of en pp, bsg, and Hableht then appre 
the more interesting question of the motives Heading to: 
thee cults He fol, rightly. ast helicer that the 
Jowtitution of worhip of any human has 40 
‘wth hs etruces, tI vara, the eave he 
Greek cits, a reponse to some one specie 4 Fel 
in great benelit 10 the community i question, sich xe 
sverance faa a dangerous ene, retrain oe 
Cention afer » period of tyennny oF foreign demon 
ion, she lke. Would phase i somewhat as follows 
Habieht several times impli similar view, but seems 
i epics his or that potentate has saved 
io; therelore be is a ownip, Now that is eatery 
what « yest wurhipped bythe ate ought to bey. but 
too offen jv not: Athena, for instance, did not ave: 
from being gatrnemed Demetrios of Phaleron in the 
interest of Naredanta, tor Hera Samon frean the tin 
HE ocr party mut the ele of the ol 
 threfoes. x Deretritn Polloteetes oF 8 Lysauntr eat 
Perform thie divine task, why not honour Kit neciedingty ? 
‘Signovina Gatti om the ather hand, is taterestod in tee 
the idea that some men are yepechutuan, at abe Grd 
them bn authors up-c the time Aleuunder, eather thant 
at the dates ment Included i Htabiche's work Such 
ideas might sed teal up in tn to the cenreption that 
errtain: yeeniient comtemporaries were gods or on their 












































way mie gods, and indeed seem actually to have 
fxited, althowgh pot uly, But it cannot be said that 
hee wok ie crtial te though 10 throw tau 
Vaght on that interesting eabject. When the deals with 
‘hero-cult in her fit thapler, for le, the confuses it 
wih the ordinary tendatice of Kindred ted. - Wen, i 


Chapter I, she speaks ofthe divine hone pain Magna 
Gratin 4o Diomedes and alhet epic hese ake tepe 
see, ei at et of he wee 
fetanistd Uo teal gee Her exxgess a fen | 

Ih lina conclite tpt 38) iam male? 
poetical Upperbole flaic fa redo fit Se 3 Dich 
an actual cult of those whe fell at pla, To her. 
the anecdote about Agrilac refusing divine hionoure 
frome the “Thasimtse sun J revacats in dabboe \p. go). Ue back 
Fount at leant ene opponent aw far back 
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iis abe attaches strange ideas to the word 
Salaun ceva party of uneritieal ise ofthe wiggate 


‘authors. 
HJ. Rowe, 


Poumsoux (J), Recherches sur I'Histoire et les 
Ege avant $0. (Eendes Tiomseos te 
i 196 avant I. 
Parit: De Boceartl, tao. Pp. 491, with 4i platy and 
plan. Price not sated. 

‘On pp. 422 ff the author makes it very clear: why We 
tas not written, and no one at present could write, Any> 
thing like « continuous history Of Thawn, Up to about 
490 mc. our historical sources, while very scanty, ure 
good, bu we havo litle archacological mutcrial (next 
10 none for the earliest period, p. 14). Frown thie On, 
archaeology furniahes wa with a considerable mumber of 
inweriptions and other riaterial, but s0 Title of relevant 
iitorgrapny hn crete tle have ms aren 
vpil eellble nnrrative, however sketchy, ino which to fit 
these, welcome facts. ' He therefore i fully. justified. ity 
describing his book simply ay researcher, which are indeed 
laboriously thorough, making the mont wf the thlterial 
available and coming to a 


Habicht, tho, 1, 64, nnd ite falsity is pretty clear. 
Again anu aga 














aat the dale when L. Stertinins forced Philly Vt quit 
the and restored it to nominal ladepondence, 

‘The fragmentary picture which emerges of Thassos from 
about the ie ceniey Soh (for we yt <f 
ext to nothing of the arly Inatory, interestang though 
‘that would be) is not entirely edifying, Of somewhat 
fiixed origin, witness the number of nonGreek nates, 
sane sorely Thracian, I was att important connmereinl 
community, on account of its geographical position a 
de popularity of sure of ite export, nop least ite wine, 
besides the availability of the Thracian mines, assed by 
futatherpreensows hol an aro of the mainland. “This 
being 90, li governunent, wheth aligarchic of desnocratic 
forthe te being ee always 0 have ude tre is 
chief conver), shifting allegiance from Athens ta Sparta 
and again to Macedonia as necation arse, and earlier 
‘ill beings sulmerviens to Persia when thit secened profitable. 
Nix nn heevic eecotd, thou the size und poatticn o the 
‘omsnunity perp mae it eet, 

Pouilloux scribes an jrmportant part in the politics, 
secular and religiow, of the fifth century to Theowenes 
Abe boxer \s0 the inscriptions spell his name; the literary: 
sourcey call hiet ‘Theagenes, ut least in ‘our MSS.) 

tut to him, he was a ventral figure in the develop. 
ments which brought Thases into the Athenian alliance, 
and alee had tuned lo with the establishment of some 
of the outstanding features af the local cole af 
Herakley; the thesis ix developed in Chup. ti, That he 
‘was fiunous in his lifetine for hi prowess aml had heroic 
honours after hie death is of curse beyond doute: but 
all we know of the man suger that he was little more 
than » professidnal bruiser, apparently violent it terg 
and perhaps claming, or allownn to bo elaimed Rar brn, 
sombip w Heralles, It seems unlikely that, if indeed he 
war asociated with a democratic movement ln polities, 
he wat aupthirg more than a figueebesd. ‘That he had 
romcthing to do with the develipatent of that hero’ et 
i» indeed quite pombe. but certainly ix not proved by 
the too lupenious interpretation (p. 1M) of Plutarch, 
Mar Bide 5 
fs weneral, Poulton seem to me ta ready to anmciate 
the secular With the religions developainnts at Tlasn 
That they had nothing 10 do with each other would, of 
coure, be un abeurd: ition, contradicted by all we 
Akoow of sate cule in, Greece; tht the duality which Ne 
find ex THawian teligion (Chap. vii, cin) “appear to 
me much Jest marked hen he sippees. [or le, 
‘the fact that Artemis and Zeus are given the tithes feipecy 
Tively of Aypendevia andl Ayperdexios (p, 57 (,) in « rather 
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late is fs mot of much significance; the adjective 
need hardly refer to.anything mare than the positions of 
Uheit shrines, altary of images, socom ot 
suggest any ew or "eameeptinn stature. 
Mich mtd alu of the laborate ual cal of Heras: 


hut for Herakles vo be worshipped both as Kero aad at 
god i not very uncommon (tee, for instance, Farnell 
Gra Here Calls, ype 9p). and te way recipient of 
Worhip to have more thas one shrine in tity, ae the 
‘Thasian Herakles apparently. hid, i nothing new. 
Ceciainly the evidence adduced ont. 37, that the are-type 
of Herakiles, known 10 have been in tse at Thaoon, which 
showesl hin a4 an atrher iv ant rauch lke the ‘athlete 
«brutal et violent” which portrays him for imtance on 
ithe Athenian’ treanury at Dejphal prover. very. aile 
nothing like enough to demonstrate w dual ogi (or the 
Poaaan eu, Terese of area A) 
that be found the Thasian Herakles worshipped. at 
Sioeeme ees 
‘unexplained, though ence in the worship, 
“0 ie figure aw the Heerakles of classical ties i 
fa om unlikely: Nor am muh impres by the 
saute onian ula sone Olympian’ (, 
papi) ae indicating nonsGreck influence, Ot that 
indeed there is remarkably little direct evidence; the 
al Theaian, Kile, Heron, mas in appenance 
pethays as carly as the beginning of the fourth century 
16, Ip. 442 f) and Zeus ie given the exteanedinary tlle 
Te m (ps Sia)s if thay ie anything more than a 
carvers bh Foreign influence di exit, emuat th 
have exited, but Greek adaptability. was enotigh th 
“absoeb iL w very large degree, 
1 have dwelt perhaps unduly on doubtful cenbcluaions 
‘of the aibior. Tis hit right 1o ay that his tone i aliynye. 
nd bix materia, historic, ureharologieal and 
wllogiea, Ire, aid tah ta be ay pect 
sound ‘or at least well within the bounds of logiticnate 
speculation, unfortunately lack space to do move than 
‘mention things so worth exatnination as the eccount of 
fhe Than maitre (pp, 298 (Eo theta in 
anout of the antl, We. mien billed in artion gaint the 
enemy (pp. 371 (E), to name but two secthons out of shay, 
Ther eplgraphint will find sme new timeriptions and 
Imuany miggestions roncerning older tne, 
HL J. Rowe. 


‘The Twelve Olympians and their 

Leadon: Max Parrish, 1955. Pp. aol, 
with 16 platen. 174 6 

De, Seliman’y book te w revised edition of The Tele 
Olpmpians, pulsed by Pan Books Lad. in t9y2, stl in 
sean presumably not yo much for die Greeklen Mikdent 
of comparative religion or literature (who will ford a more 
Aetailed and deliberate study of the vubject In W. Ke Ce 
Gurktie’> The Greeks wd thar God) for the wicker circle 
a raders whneextence batsnd bythe wo Renguin 
traralations into, Eaytish and by the popularity of trane, 
Ite ets of Grek authors i, ‘ila, Fre and 
German: short ant bewilderingly mixed bibllegraphy, 
shih cabins lard erences with ba for at 
reading (Real-Euicyelopactlic, imit rout, will not enlighten, 
funy readers om than ity aibeevation ibs" weal 
Nilson's Hissns of Grock Religion is canitve followed 
ia tof te principal Grek dete wit Wie Recs 
equivalents aud by a prologue which lays strom on the 
{noman warmth of the Greek you and upon their yerreatial 
dtnd aethesial environment. Before proceeding to a brief 
acount of the ewelve Olypian, Dr. Setman, writes 
‘rne. personal nad lively paragraph on the Belle Of the 
Grek, which lie warne the race la te Pretace ate mee 
tm be taken sv expresiions uf lis own personal views +0 
thick at an atten Yo exprene a religious elate different 
from our own. The attempt it necemtcy anil the inci 
dental comments on contemp views diverting: 
though it may be doubted both whether cause and effet 
are really proven when he attributes freedom of shoeaght 





























Sexrman (62). 
Guests, 

















342 
in Greece to the absence of a priestly caste, and whether 
the alsence of martyrs, misions, dagms and a seme of 
sin are entirely complimentary to the Greeks. It seems 9 
pity that she not very aliractive map of the Greek states 
eas inserted in the middie of this ebapter and not made 
fan en plate for the book. The rwelve Olympianw are 
presented in turn ix their mais aspeets with due reference 
to the syneretinm of gods fram different. parts of the 
Mediterranean world and with handsome quotatians 
from the Hymns and the more insportant myth. Dr. 
Seltrman's favourites are not hard to discern, and he writes 
with 4 sympathy which dors rouch 4o ninke his point, 
That theory is sometiines presented as tuet is inevitable 
and not often important, though this. and. the need for 
brevity sometinies prodiice minor distort 
Tor example, when. Poscidon's tt 
explained sitwply a originating with the stamping roar 
fof hones in full career, and his ‘transference © the 
fea’ mm nok qualified bya 
‘After the Olyrtipians sane a 
lected 10 honorary membershi yp 
Aaklepion, Alexander and Aw cing ‘ehonen 
IUhtrate deifieation in different ages and for different 
reions 

Finally, 4n epilogue makes use of evidence from coins 
(o illustrate the thesis that. the Homeric Gods remained 
live and teal forcey in Greek tite amt thought until the 
ast stages of the pagan world. Mere, us in the adinirable 
choice of iflanrationy from sculture anid vase painting, 
Dr, Selusan's special abill and taste give. the hook its 
particular eharm and force: for. despite his disclaimers, 
Wi in his 1 attitude: 16 the whole questian of 
religion and! life that he beings most forcibly. to, the 
readers aiwntion the gentle, cubtivared, uninhibited 
humunisey which characterised so much of the elawical 
approsch to things apiritual, and brought even Dionysus 
into membership of the Olympian ‘Athenaeum’. "Thal 
there was also a rawer and rougher, more elemental Kind 
‘of thinking, 2 less explicitly demonstrated, 

PG. Maso. 
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A retired naval officer who since the war has divided 
his employment between te Bank of Greece and a 
site stay of the Miooan-AMyeennean script 

tatopoules is almost the only Greek representative of he 
Widely scattered band of amateurs and professionals which 
has conitibuted to its decipherment (his compatriot 
Bufidis’ work t mot yet published). His previous series 
of articles has bees devoted to statitical eonnte of the 
Linear B sigus, and to attempts \o isolate proper names 
‘ot "Aeyean’ (orm with the aid of phonetic values detived 
in part fom, the Cypriot allbary. Hl views on the 
yramiar and yoosbulary af the Linear Bt fanguage were 
‘nowhere mnile explicit. 

The present hook interrupts this series in order 10 
persent 10 Grock readesy a critical survey of forty boks 
and articles on Linear B texts which appeared between 
Venteis and Chadwick's fit stiggextions far decipherment 
and the middie of 1955. A particularly valuable getlon, 
and one which wil deserve wide imitation as the literature 
Of the subject grows, is that devoted to eiyht of 


Tipp Andyweoane iis Merwe 
Athens: 1955. Pp. 
















































Aliscusedt tablets [Aco4liga], Anga [Vor]. noo (t29], 
Tahyt, Koa [Tngi6l, Eror [gra}. Ehgs "[ag7] and 
Seog, where the yatying interpretations by dierent 


scholars are compared, 

Ktistopenilin reserves jullgemient om the slewree tn whic 
the deciphermont may be accepted in detail, hut ade 
welcome acknowledsement that Western schotary, in spite 
‘of (or perhaps by Virtue of?) heir historical, lingustic 
and emotional detactment, are on. the way to enlarging 
the Greeks" own tive of their muther-tongue: ar 
calli on native scholars to take an biereasing pat in 
this work, 

M. View 








NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Bawwery (E 1), Cuaowree (J) and Viewran je 
at coca raneere’ Fie feelin oiled 
of all the texts in Mycenaean Greek recoverable 
from Evans’ excavations of 1 ‘based on 
Leeder Cinmslel oc, Beaaiinemey 

2) Edited by M. Ventria, London! 


Institute of Classical Stustien, ca, Pp iV-+ 25.15% 
Hiwoverr (E. Ia). The Pylon Ts “Texte of the 
found, With a Foreword 

CW, Biaxin. Princeton: University Press (for 
University of Cinciunat), +955, Lendan: a 


Cummberlege, Pp. anit 952. gon. 

‘Thee iw books contain the full wexts of the Kniowsox 
Pylos tablets (with the exception of the tablets found 
'a| Pylia), Store Vents and Chadwick's Dorr 
nents im Mivenacan Geeek is now published, no account of 
tte contents of the tablets i» needed here, but these two 
I ewential for those who sveed. the full range 
‘The Kansas Tablts comes very soon after 
edition of The Linear B. Texts from Kms, 
ut the revision ls ainply justified by further study of the 
originals in the Traklion Museum by E. L. Bennett, 
t Chadwick, and Michael Ventris by the discovery, 
Wragg of over a thourand new pices of tablets, Wine, 
therciore, complete trambiterated texts of the Kmowos 
tablet based the me Es ae eo oe 
fisagreements with Scripta Mina as thelr rarer 
mutual disagreements) are recorded, “The 

texts which Have already been published are arranged by 

the el tion giver by Bennett in his Mfaoan Liner 

es, frat 











at the end, ‘The new 
but the refinements, 2.¢. of 
necessarily omitted and the colours of the 
been added to aid the making of joins, No: 
too high for the scholarly quality. 
ives the reader everything that 
aciually handling the tablets himself; 1 
few mixprints; Ap 623.2, we-re-ti-ja should be 
Da 1998, the ‘edge (recorded by Bennett) 
fallen out—Ki-ne-ra-ra, fiay-re SHEEP 100; 1. 641, plat 
reference to Script: Minoa should be 44, not 45. n 

In The Pylos Tables Rennett has wed the ‘Vent 
hac grapsiinpe aed BAILS, hist his 
Table of toagraphte signs gress tums 

and interpretation with the table in The Knossos Te 
in the body of the book, however, the Linear B signe are 
retained. An introduction on the excavations by C. W. 
legen is followed by an introduction by Bennett and an 
inventory and clawification of the tablet. “The 
makes {t posible 10 find the old numbers of the 1939 
tablew, which all haye been renumbered for inclusion here 
(this is a major incoovenience to all those who have been 
Working on the tablets, but in view of the handines and 
completenos of the new volume the new mumbers will 
standard). ‘The text consists of (a) drawings 
iin hoy arvereat oon pean ahh 

he stylus as they appeared!’ an i ituts, wt 

were then enchea (these show the exact vou of the 
wablets); (6) the texts in normalived Linear B characters. 
Thr readings here are based on autopay by Bennett and 
in many cases by Ventris, and restorations have been 
included in squire brackets, This, then, and not the 
drawings from the photngrapha, constitutes the authori- 
tative text, 1 je an extremely good text which en 
only rarely be questioned. In ‘Tn gr6rr0 (old Kuioa) 
‘Chadwick and I read on the tablet di-to instead of 
ue and Chadwick suggested the emendation di-we 
je-ere>we. In the B tablets a good deal of reciassifica~ 
tien and Sp are 
net (vas6) tos. fe paricatar a re 
mimber of the smaller tablet have identified as 
Faw tnaterial for the larger tablets (En and Ep yeries)- 


int 
Ha 
rid lizis 


BH 


























NOTICES OF BOOKS 


A dating instarice i the restoration of Bo 444 (old! Bo 6) 
Tram Es 65a, 1-6; at first sight this acens impossible— 
the total in the first fine according to the facsimile i 
different, Eo 444 has five one inatead of four, 
is called Po-da-jesee in Ko 444 und Poregovta tn Bn 659; 
Bennett, however, axures ine that renewed autopsy 
confirms tho text reatling of Ea 444 ay 2 WHENT as in 
En 659; the summing of tw mata tn the tater tablet has 
# parallel; and. either: Padoje-we o Pe-re-pota is an 
intelligible’ mistake for the second name of Prgsta, 
Ibecause the owner of the folins, whe nase is Preregosta 
Padorjo 1 called consistently Pavdaciewe by the Eo 
scribe anil Qe (= Peiereqonta hy the En seribe (for the 
confiuion of Qe-/Pr- by a single scribe, ¢f. yi/pi- in Ab 356 
srl) ave det on this co show how convincingly 
sand skilfilly Bennett has dealt with the material; the one 
Cate hse cannot yet follow blm is ube reclaifcation 
Ecos a Ko 17g, and 1 do not thik that the yrounds 
Si vanced i620 lr, e) are mice, for eekong 
this fand as Aitinena (andl therefore Eo) instead of kekemena; 
the terminology muggests Aekemens and it is taken up into 
Ep 617 which is the summation of kekemena. 

‘The following addenda and corrigenda may be noted 
for a new edition of the index: p. 200, acare Ha 139 
should be Ea 10g; p. 214) mezireo-nt Un ¢g.t shoul 
be Cin 198.55 py 216, add za)stursyjo, An (0.195 p. 218, 
reseortosonterko should be restorboro-ko-ws; ps 219, 
eres, En 609.1648 should have a separaie lemma, 
feresjas after plictere, add puuctemens, Er 8205 p. 2th 
timivtija Xn 64 should be Sn 64; p. 224, ebeses-no, add 
a)ebetas(av, Br 880.13 p. 224, erated, ad (Jn 849.10); 
1. 225, ekormeno Cn 14 should be Ca 40; e-ko-s, Sa 799". 




















should be Sh 739r3 pies Benge Nd be Fr g243 
. 290, ritane, Jn 750.20 should be Jn 725.20; P. 295. 
erviedele Wa 731, the word is not ‘complete; 


orpere, delete Ma.g93.3 and add o)-perog, Eb a40; 
prac, acd probably Ca 491i. 248 teri me Naot, 
might perhaps be restored ke-ri-a--dano} p. 244, kicma-da-ro 
should be kidemare, Compare als the fist in AJA 
T. BL, Weeerer, 


66 (1956), 303. 

Buck (C.D), The Greek Dialects, Grammar, 
‘elected! Glossary. Chicago: Uni- 
versity Press, 1955 (London: Cambridge University 
Press), Pp, xiii > $73. £4 108. 

‘This book, now thing the place of the author's Jnfro- 
duction to te Sealy of the Greck Dialect (edition 2, 1928), 
Will be the same indispensable guide us was its predecessor, 
For over thirty years students have owed much to Buck’ 
sane and lucid instruction in this field, and it i good. that 
be lived Jong enough to complete thi lst nevinion of 

For any future revision Mi 9 will be_ mont 
important, but remltx are hardly suliciently established 

for Buick to have been able to draw on them largely, 

He toes idee eter to the work, to illustrate the sibilant 

treatinent of labio-velars before front vowels in. Areado- 

Gyprin (footnotes on pp. 8, Ga-g): tthe he might ive 

Mycen, jose, with reference to the forms mpdc 
and nz (G6 1.4a): or dover, For dolos : Hibhos (§25.J), 
aamiong others. ‘The interrelation of the dialects, expecially 
the position of Areado-Cypeian and Acotic, will also bave 

1o be reconsidered. 

‘The batie plan of the book remains the sane as in the 
fast edition, and in Part T, the grammar of the dialects, 
the recmblance i cra vo fa ia th numbing ot 
the sections ls kept almost wholly lntact.. But 
soon reveals many changes and additions. Anwng these 
may be mentioned §§75 (with inclusion of =ta-), 99 
(doubling and simplification of comonants), 150 (aped 
subjimetive), 159 (Verbs inh, ete), 1Bt~z (8 vars 
Torta! aa} ate noi sucoaary of Pounpylan 
characteritics; and there has been a general increase in this 
Dart, rent notably jn $§ 268-9 (Theran and Cytenacan), 

Ini Part 11, coniaining the inscriptions, the total number 








B43 


is nerd by thre by oitting 19 ofthe former pletion 
an 46 new ones. Among these xpetially note 
cern aaa Nee (Arcadian), 33, [Tbewalian), gg. and 


i (esta). 98 (Debi), soa Go aria, 
(Argolie), und 115) (Cyrenacan—this dialect not 
previously represented). ‘are alto some different 


eadings aud few notes among the old inscriptions. 

“The section on Notes and References has unfortunately 
been eul severely, all that remains being the notes on 
literary usage und oo the forms of the alphabet. Here 
reference should be made to Page's discrasion of Aleman's 
dialect (it his edition of tue Parthenon’; and to Ug texts 
of Snell and ‘Taryn for Pindar. In place of the former 
references and discussion Buck (p. $42, footnote) naw 
fends Ut to Schwyzer's grammar. But this be not xatis- 
factory, since not every user of Buck ean always carry 
Schwyser around with hiny 10 ay nothing of the ime 
coosummed in frequent reference of that sort; Schwyzer's 
book ite i not completely up to dates and, wort of all, 
the atudent now receives no warning where there are 
conilicung views (except very eutely indeed, in Purt {1}. 
regard thin as the greatest defect in the new edition, 

Former Chart 1a (now U1) appears in an intelligible 
form (as previously it did not). Ol Charts I and 111 
schol teat, ri tb coloured ect map, whome 
absence 1 regret. 

Minti for dedhore oats "co ut (isan, pi 
hee perish’ for délortn. Beattie (Ci 1947) 70) 
irgued agniet this, suggesting that excommunication 
meant. With this compare de dla fv (Buick, m0. 116, 
‘Cretan, aixth century), of the penalty of an official who 
i® certainly not put to death, No. 23 (Cyprian): in 
(ac esenln Cpa Secerqigeta oetie oe 
tive suguestion (Bul, Soc, Ling. L. (195; ) oF 3a 
{pada ta enoy’ which lovelves revaluation of the ai. 

Tt is unfortunate that the former high standard of 
‘sceuracy has not been maintained. Of a number of errors 
which I have noted, those in English words are aot lable 
‘tw mislead (except P 353. right column, 1. a4 
read Epid, for Epic). Certai fn aceent 








breathing i also not serious. But other eros in Greek 





for stop after aioz0; no. 10, 120, estore 
fio, dry restore accents on jie" {h, 8) and eave (he a), 
and comma for stop (1. 68); no. 22, 1. 36, duabamneron 
for ai; n0, 29, 10, afier Walz add Cay, and a8, restore 
Fabras: p, 20%, b 40, justin for -rB; no. 24, divide Fam 
18; 00. 46,15, reall Ololinow for “Otodven (Lone Woll’, 
{wot Wolf to the Sheep"); Wo. 40, l, 10, estore Soéxortat 
fio, 43, L2gy fOr Mh; 00 404 hy [mile far [nnet 
‘©, Ce, amit comma after “sérres ho. 534 118, 
a4 1 574 98, hae for a: tn. 6,1 6, 
“iby Tor “yx, n0, 645 L 28, TEvioes 0. 799 Ie roth 
shoul hat accent, at abo i a8 St by, 
¥ 5 Regia Tor 0m ek ol 16, ale jens 
125, atop for comma alter dais na, tags, orange 
for -yend; s, 106 (Gela) should be mo, 105). 408 
(Agrigentum), 1. 10, restore pi no. 114, I 1» punctuate 
“ov; 00. 117, Lyk 3B 


atend, and}. 2, dreve\djeres for 

vate Rie er U1 45, as] ova Fo «psoas 
V, L to, restore VIT, L. 14, cotuma for stop after 
forepor, and 1. 19, warpteinos Sor -feor; VII, b 
restore 412; 1X, 1. 22, veerp(iijond, and L. 47, dxarorariri po 
for -iipd, mod 1. 54, restore 1, @ramdrror 
for orar-| p. 360, col. 2, b 


































Romiwrs (C. H.), "The Codex [Proc. Brit. Acad. XL). 
yang canny ‘Comberlege, 1953. Pp 36, with’ 

i plate. 44. 6d, 
In the thiety-odd pages of thir stimulating eseay Me, 
tase an peo eaey suggestive account of 


ot 


the origin, date and jignificanice of the revelution which 
‘substinuted phe book in codex form (a collection of sheets 
fastened at the spine) for the hook in roll form (# eon 
tinuous surface, unwound by the left hand, wound up by 
the right), His thesis is that the codex catight on because: 
Christians popularised it, Only one out of the 11 
Christian text that ean be dated Before the end of t 
fourth century i in roll form, while the earliest known 
Christian writing, the Rylande St. Joln of about A.0. 1254 
wodex. The deciive siep towards the modern book 
taken when Job Mark, about 4.0. 70, wrote his 
fowpel in x parchnsent notebook. Mark was familiar with 
The Jewish customs of writing rabbinic sayings on rablets 














‘while iu Rome he moved in comimereial society whose 
ierchania had parchment acou 
their hanel 





books constaatly in 
‘Only in Rome or « predominantly Rotman 

ha fuaion have occurred: only by its 
ccurrence early col it have deveined pay by way 
‘oC authority, partly (of sentiment and. symbol, 
tha the proper frm for Chita writing was a oy 
hor # rll, even though made of papyrun not parche 
menl, TC se tot wit the third century that classical 
fiterature follinsed sult, perhaps at. fire fue evonomic 
rea. 

The reviewer finds this closely argued account 
Vincing as it 6 exviting. Tov it all the many 
evidence cohere, and it iiuminates many an oboe 
Comer of bibllography, palicography and s¢hnlarshin. 

E.G, Tunsen, 






























‘Cumunee \TLi. Studies om the Greek Superlative, 

feercas Scents Fergie Commentators 

fumanarar [atterssas, XI. 9] Helsingiore: 
Societe Sciestianvin Feuniea, 1455. Bp, 182, 

De Thesleff’s new work so resembles int form and 
socihel his, Skuties on Inierifcation tn Evry ond Clerical 
Grech (Helsinglors, 154) tht it Ae no surpeive to fearn 
that he research for bath books was meutly planned and 
ferried out together. Like the Studies, this hook proceeds 
from considerations of theory and’ terminology to 
detailed (ihowh less statistical) review of the evidence, 
ficcompanied Dy commnenta and inferences which are 
brought together in n Gnal chapter of "Conclusion, 
ccapter whielt affords a tettospecy of the whale. woe 
pede by factual details. “The book i principally, 
Hut rot merely, an investigation of the atwolute or elaine 
very") smeatiig of the Greek superlative, and of ite 
elation to. the relative or culminative (‘cat’) meaning, 
Vor the primitive meaning of the foray as inherited fram 
Unvlo-European Thesleif accepts in the main the views 
(of Besrveninte (Nona dagen et ome dation em ind-<uropéy 
Paris, inq8\. 10 discussing these he i Jel to pul forwaed 
a rather tophistieal argument yn attempt to show that 
“he “illogical te (te. of the superlative to denote, wot 
the highest degece of 4 quality: uauifested also by the 
other terms campared, bat simply the posesion of 
‘quulity wore of lew absent (rors the other terins) fot 
Ktproper'—certainly not a linguistic and perhaps not a 
Joqical aim, However, the main point, hint the relative 
meaning i the original, le wor affected, und ‘Wale Lays 
Indown axa working hypothesis that no Greek superlative 
should be taken ws putrly elative until Whe peaslbility uf 

native meaning has been excluded 
"The sonal chapter is « muster of aprerlative vos fram 
Homer to Plato, with the object of clanilying then us 
coulminative oF elative, and of showing the fiter's com 
paratively late emergenice as a distinct und always rarer 
meaning. ‘The procedure brings further datinctione and 
lechnical lerus. invhuing. the important withclas of 
‘alleulminative’, the emotionally charged anil. hyper 
Hoolical eaperlative with only the most general range of 
‘enviparison expenses! ot implied, from whieh, It seca, 
the elative urose by m process of banlisation.. ‘Senne 
authors are selecte! fae sperally (all treatment, Homeric 
tmage eeceives cise attention, and the scarcity of latives 
ie noted, Thesleff Tats a mamaher of cases in which he 
































NOTICES OF BOOKS 


thinks culminative meaning doubtful; of these only two 

(L636, 0. 4.442) seem in fact to be elative, His 

pretation of dpraras as culminative in O. 4.211 may be 

supported by oer expresions ofthe heroic Wea, ably 
TT. 







is the culminative meaning of the 
in sind 0. 19.93 is unshaken by Thesleff"s 
bout he 





error 
"The study of the superlative wages 
tragedy provides criteria of stylistic differences between 
Pindae and acehylides and between the three i 
it would have been interesting (0 learn whether die work 
of one author, say Euripides, at different periods shows 
similar differences Toy all vhese seriters the culminative 
t hough with intermediate degrees 
the elative, From the fact thar 
Vindaric superlatives without expressed range of com 
parison are ‘particularly common . in an all-eubminative 
tale Wan an elaine setae, ‘Tine ifr hat the 
lative wat not unaal isthe cottempora 
Fenge. towers, best) cra Soar 
colloquial lanigtiage the superlative right. already: have 
‘had a banal use which poetic style rejected. Aris 
provides the occasion for a change of . His 
‘imeroils and varied superlatives are first Clasified under 
syntactical heads, and only afterwards evaluated accord: 
i iiylisic ctiterin. “Hence are derived 
tions, especially on the stylist difference 
between the elative as attribute (rainy in high—inelucing 
paratrazic—style) and as adver (mainly colloquial), 
inlaid aceioged iar 
elmive ae predicate, Among. prose authors 
‘and Plato ate found to make especially frequent use of 
superlatives. Those of Xe occur usually in 
emotional contests and often) in rhetorical figures (super: 
Iative correlation, supertative antithesis) which, to judge 
from. Thesleif's hon Gorgias, may well be dit 
largely to Sophistic influence, ‘The Platonic 31 
is lew wed for pathos and elevation of style: 
ducing as « special category “the philosophical 
cilminative of exemplary, “ideal” concepts’, 
‘cartics clasification 100 far, These superlatives do. not 
constitute w yrammatical, w semantic or event a 
lass; they are merely culminatives, 
‘contexts but ewentially unaffected by them. fn contrast 
(o these, iC appeats from Thealeff's evidence that the use 
‘af the superlative in rejoinder does tend 10 constitute a 
rategury of usage, a category moreover which has some 
mylometric relevance. 

In his third chapter ‘Thesleft cosiders a number oF 
patticular superlative farms und constructions, Among 
the formes the chief place is given to pdflisra—in his view 
4 superlative formative rather than a true superlative, 
Ho threo, (ka sine lta oa anne 
Lysias 13.20 4) Bowl.» danglas eatin, te Tre 
jilurea aod suggests for the lage Harve wows és vk cure, 

hovgh (a4 he elsewhere takes clear) this phrave is not 
‘ciherwise known outdid Herodotis and Thus 
He follows Schwa in using the misleading | 
tive’ for acerra in the senses ‘approximate 
‘prey ua 4 age aont xcusively las, 
‘hough ‘Phesltf Ie inclined 90 to understand the wbdrra 
of 0, 17.490 3H) yap thane pwddurrn du 

Some cf Theaett’y arguments are rather oversubile, 
and their difficulty fs increased tow and again by 
vaguesies of expréstion. Caderstarvding of the statement 
[pe 8. ma), In Hp. Af ig dowtMdovovrai 8 bora 
Eilon §,"éreraion, pihurra doce not go with the 
numeral adjectives but with the verb’, depends on the 
encaning ro be attached to ogo wit’ nore baling 
‘use of Latyguage i Found in he raph of set 
tthe eu see of ee sb decidedly ‘al 
to xnasp.. Bur apart fram a few such passages, 
xpremion, is clear ‘avd “bute; diicuics ant 
uncertainties are incapable in classifying a material 
which, as he streses, fas no elear-cot boundaries. His 
‘book Will be of special valuic and interest for the bistory 





























NOTICES OF BOOKS 
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the Greek language snd literary 3 it must also be 
ica las serous the eabladlng mad alc eaion 


1D, M. Jones 


Michnelidae. Being a catalogue of the Greek 

‘andl Latin papyri, tablets und ostraca (a the Laibea 
of Mr. G. A. Michailidis of Caivo. Edited wit 
translations and notes by D.S.Cuawrorn. Aberdeen 
University Press, for Egypt Esploration Society, 1953, 
Pp xii = 165, with 4 plates. 2s. bi. 

he publication of she Fuad 1 Urry Pub i vy 
fad already established “David Stewart Crawford's 
reputation as a papyrologist, This volume, the manue 
sctipt of which was finished on the day of the author's 
untimely death. in the Cairo riots of January 1932, con 
tains a mixed collection of texts, ineladinuy fragenents of 
‘extant and unknown literary works, nd documents om 

pyfi, eatrace anit wooden tablet. “The manuscript has 
Feta pubtiedaltnost ast lefts nuthor’s hand, Profesor 
sgotions and improvements having been 

Tm general the editor's work ix 
a the excellence of his reading may 
seen by comparizon with the photographic plates, 
‘The siple adopted hy hio nthe reproduction of Gx & 
unsisually fiteral; i this is sometimes carried to excess 
itis a good fault; the same may be suid of his careful amd 
sometimes perhaps unnecesarily detailed description of 
the appearance and condition of the papy: 

No. 1 is a secand-century fragment of Chariton, 
Chaereas and Callirrtoe, a work which papyrology has done 
rmnuch 10 place in. its proper context in the bistory of 
Greek literature. ‘The variations from the received text 
are not startling, but still considerable enough to illustrate 
the textual fluidity of this kind of semi-popular come 
pasition. “Two papyri of the Miad (2; 4: the former ix 
Posty aac ponies oy Desert sage 

fing text, already. publish  L suggest 
st Hine 1 be res % wilonis} fhitevor, and 
suspect that the reftrence in L 4 i Wo the Ase of the 
astronomical table (zvovevnpior) mentioned in Pe 
Onyrhynchus 470, 14; the fragment may be from an 
mcronomical orc hie work in which astro~ 
rnomical eafeulation is related to the height of the Nile's 
rise. But T camnot identify the “amull animal inhabiting 
islands’ which, as the seventh hieroglyph in. m series, has 
the val of fourteen cubits. No, 5 i an aniblagy of 
sort; from its poor appearatice prol 
seers hard (in spite of Turn ion, p- 16) to see 
in it the unity of subject characteristic of the gomdlogivn, 
‘Turner suggests thal one of ite fragmentary. passages fy 
from Choerilus of Samos, In 6; 8 word list, ZINQN 
HIPPO, ‘The King (Emperor) Zeno’, i |, 6, makes the 
tex Cope 8 well giving ris ot funy, 

‘The documentary. texts whieh form the bulk’ of the 
volume are arranged in ehrunalpgical order. Although 
they are a wellspreseryed and varied collection, few of 
them present point of emeral classical of historical 
interest, Iu 7, the only document of Ptolemaic date, 
some of Crawford's readings and consequent canclusians 
are sliown by Turner to be wrong or doubtful, 1 can 
{wine sone rinfamiliar words, and 24 an interesting dating 
by year 2 of the pretender Dornitivs Dosnitianun; 3 (Late 
fourth or ffs century) shows yf) acim) ‘by now 
ssnimilated to private land by a proces whese beginnings 
fare already traceable ini second-centuty petition to be 
published in Oxriynehus Papyri, vol. XIV. In 6 (a 
Dpharmacin’s tit), fr By 1. a, Wwe ahould perhap imiler~ 
stand Aewidés as yadvot, which were used in Greek, 
and cartinr in Egyptian’ medicine, go, an almost 
tunbelicvably illapelt: letter of Byzantine slate, shows 
several fortm and idioms which anticipate Modern 
Greek vaage. 40 to Go ae all sixth-centiry documenta 
from Aphirodito, sume of them mentioning persane knows 
fram previously published documents from that place. 
OF the twa texts written on wooden boards or tablets, 
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fone (61) is 2 Latin fragment, probably of a birth cer= 
Teale une (ony already separately published by 
the same editor in XXII (1955). is a plaster 
covered writing-board of a kind used since the Pharaonie 
ge in Egyptian schoolroomns, containing arithmetical 
division tables, and problesns suche ae the Egyptians, with 
their prefirence for concrete examples, used. from the 
caarliest times in the teaching of minthesaticy; the editor 
has been Very succesful in expanding an interpreting 
the, wits obmnre abbreviaons. 63,10 196 

robably 129) are a group of oxrsca from 
FPanopolis), sooty ondery for payment farm prod, 
Which’ may be dated ¢ 4.0, 200, The publication ends 
with toro later eatraca (32 147)- 

This fire piece af work will make all who read and use 
4k deplore yet more deeply the tragic outrage which has 
deprived papyrology of # aioxt careful, talented and 


romising scholar, 
L- Jone Bani 


Part XXM1. Edited by 
lates. London: Exypt 
Explor ty, 19 \- 


‘ 
Only one comment is posite an this volume taken, ax 
‘a whole, and a residentin Yorkshire may borrow it without 
Scrupte from that well-known Yorkshire. educationalist, 
Mr. Wackford Squecrs: '‘Ere's richness!" As the then 
Genera} Editor (Mr. T. C. Skeat has now joined Professor 
£, G, Turner in that office) announced in his Preface to 
Part XX1L, this partis devoted entirely to literary papyri— 
and nearly all of them ate entirely new, We have first 
{wo important fragments of Hee Calle (xap4 ie 
jnning of Book 1; 2955» including the part of Book 
TC) mbere the cpus’ tapos whic ater hand 
dene al expe Jus te Sd of Tart). Lie 
i represented by some scraps of Sapp 
ea eof Nac gh thx te dete oy 
(wo sizeable fragments of Stesichorus (agsq, reasonably 
ascribed 10 the Swothen; 2360, apparently from the 
‘ave, far fegrneute which are cerinly Buechyiidena 
(2361, perhaps from an Brofiton, incorporates fr. 19 Snell; 
2362, on Niohe—Iype of poem uncertain; 2963 ~ Epin. 
XIVA, XIVB Snell; 2366, a scrap of a hymn?) and two 
‘which may be his (ag64 part of which has alresdy been 
ished from another papyrus as Pinwine fr $4 Bowes, 
336 Snell; 2365. which could be by Simonides, as Lobel 
out, ty Dothng ive engaet of Bootie 
ic verse (3370~4y of which 9970 Is certainly inn, 
and the others are alimont equally certainly By the same 
author ay PSI 1174, the ascription of which to Corinnw 
fins not gone entively unquestioned, ¢f. D, Le. Pay, 
Covina 27-8). 9967 and ag68 contain fragments of oo 
cosumentaries on choral lye, epinicians and dithyramba 
oF paeans respectively; it is probable, but not certain, 
‘that the original poems were bby Bacchylides. Sophocles! 
Inachus represents teagedy (or perhaps satyric: = 
2369), anit Hellenistic poctry w increased by Two frage 
ments of Cullimachus’ Heeale (2976-7) and by another 
fragment (2975), which may abo be Callimachean, 
contains “Lyrir venes in the Avolic dialect’, which 
does not think it pemile 10 aseribe fo either Aleaeus 
oF Sappho, A scrap of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
(a379), 4. fragment of Theognis (age), hoth of can 
siderable interest to Hextual critics, a further piece of the 
Tint of Olimpionihat of which part was published ax POX, 
2a oO 98a the “Gye hamnent (a8 
of: Prot, Brit, dead. 1949 207 61), together wit 
few nidode al ws U6 To weeks on any 
Dring up the rear. 

For the appearatice of this lan satera 40 quickly upon 
the heels of Part XXIT, we must think not ooly the editor 
and the printers, who have done theie parts with their 
secalomed eae aed sil, Hat alo tbe Jowent Copyright 
“Trustees, who hive generously undertaken the fill 


financial responsibility for this volume. How long it takes: 
tovge-a Yolume like tha Hato he hand of ts readers, and 
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therefore how ech wit his go 
Fal printing {not to mention the long. years of work 
whieh went before the proofreading) ie clearly shown by 
the fyet that. Lobel's bibliography. for ‘eg84 does “oot 
include anything published after 1053. I il gleaning 
after a0 practised « hund os Labels bat the following 
Comment occurred to me as 1 reid: ag55—ta), Sar 
Hiypoth, A does not sty shat lines 1256 oceur in Ga 
IPKuss!s apporaias cia i 40 be Wrsted the ¢ ie 
figna (ke, 200); (6) Tw 12 Of the restoratlon ahould He 
bracketed, “'agg6 (anil chewhere) why. quote 
ies the fraganent i+ In ‘Diehl? ipa 
ot Wo be translated. The Pigiickeres 1h) the notes might 
have intl selene 0 Kakridi, Homeric 
Restarcs, 1940, 127-48. 9g60—(a) Tel es 
this fragment hw later athorties found 
Sintinguish Stsichorus. and Ibyets (6) the sory 
Yelemtachus need not apyear in a Nesoitbere, mat 
have fe pis by Sinn whe he abe 
litt (€) (Cok. 4 pertape, began ThAGuayor = TH ead 
dur «<5 (d) in saying Uae the echo of Od. XV 68 is 
“hiv doubt fortuitour, Lobel begs the whole Homeric 
In apie of the muthorites on the other 
at el “Aen op 8 
the svrption ads ment acdhyldes 
‘5369, Col to rena rps) rog—1 ans nek 
Shnvloced’ that we know enough of Corlanss pacity 10 
be sure that thee Fragments and PSP 1174 a4e not by her, 
s98t.i—Label preference for the lunate sigma, antral 
enough in a papyrologst. ere leads itn ite apparent 
inacacy Pte Lt ows tha he seco sya oo 
‘signa, Dut au ancestor of the almoat Shaped digenme 
(=). y8a—(a) The beading "Play" bop a large 
question; (hi & wnformnate thar Plier suggestion 
(Col, 47 eed foe ed Ye Ane f. Alert. Vly ing, 
0) tans 109 tate for mention, 





into proot-reading and 



















































Je AL Dayuos, 


Tarr), G.) and Pato (C), Greek Ostraca in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. . Vol. Il, Ostraca 
‘of the Roman and Byzantine Periods.” London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1935. Pp. xiv 434- 


3 5H 

The Bedleian Librury’s Prolemaic ortraca were edited 
bby Tait in 130% de second volume coutains those of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, over two thousand in 
number, and ‘Tait’s name en the title-page is joined by 
that of Mlle Préaux It is not, however, a preduct of 
joint editorship in the normal jense. Tait Hind transcribed 
hhearly all the estraca and written ote on most of them 












when he found himself compelled to abandon his work 
Preaux then agreed (0) assume ibility. for. the 
project, re-examined the originals with the aid of her 





predecesor's transcripts a 
somments and interpreta 
vyohumie for publi 
Tait’s ie) Engl 

‘The combined work of these two ‘patent, gine” 
impresive for i meticulous scholarship rut breadth of 
learning, The mass of maieial alone iy alimont frighten 
ing: from the Rotiian period come over 1,f100 miscel- 
lancous docaments, trom the Byzantine neatly toa, and 
there ure 98 literary fragments ail close on 400 deseri 
tions. A systematic review of ach a collection i» clearly 
impouible, andl onie must be eomtest ta rele to a few 
lvolated itesas of interest 

The fin earracon (407) is our earliest known example 
‘of w receipt for Aanyporbla, its date—Februnry 17525 wi — 
is not inconsistent with the view (seo 2. Oxy. 711) that 
the rates of polltan were fixed in the aixth year of 
Avugustus. The editors maintain that 4gx ie exceptional 
Je that it appears to record a payer foe dpa nana 
taade out by « prair wep at Tbe, the receipt 
being for #8 drachmas only. 436 i8 the earliest databie 
receipt for éouurfdAuer in thi form, 489 acts to. the 
evidence helping t¢ identify the montis Tisoe Sefiacrdc. 


notes, added her own 
, andl prepared the whole 
tion. Her Hotes are printes in French, 











NOTICES OF BOOKS 


497 shows that the dyke-tax at Coptos wax 6 drachmas: 

‘obels; true, this amount is unknown to Wallace, 

Facvation, Liptay] piitioreces ean at 
Uhroughout Upper and Lanwer Egypt—tor. " 
in the note read ‘16 drachuias™ 540, proves thatthe 
news af Nerva's aceesion reached. Upper Exypt between 
Detober grid and November agth, and thar date of 
P. Ory, 104 in therefore erraneous. 538 (May 139) 
probably the earliest example of the insertion of the name 
of the Aaijpu in the tithe of the prakior, 565 gives additional 
rout identifying Nepomio Sxpuaeds with Choiak 
Aine further evidence that ea/larey ia the 27th. The note 
‘on 589 makes the editors appear to have misunderstood. 
the wafer; it mas a tmoney-tax, and Wallace sieply 
quoted this ontracon with others ax evidence for it 
nee wt Thebes. The note on 627 neces clarification: 
Wilcken read @arjj|z) four times in successive receipts, 
but Paige) in the ove immer preceding them, 
and hve may have thought of two different persons, since 
he prints both nates its his index of officials, But itis 
frie certainly the same ao office, as one 
might expect, for three years, Bither U 
mee rm ey ales ees 
as a tay in four pluces. 671 contains the earliest occur- 
Fence (aller ©, Stsussb. 477 ws corrected in te Beriehti- 

stiste) of the teddnne ncigod sp and still gives 
Gala’. name incorrectly ax Lucius Liviue Sulpsicties. 
676 (June 27, 89) is probably ihe earliest receipt from 
the érerypytai Oyrmpod lepdw. “The dmaryrat in 781 
ubordinates, ypajiataic, for the first time— 
il! here should surely reaat * but from 
it appears that the collection of the serps moragio- 
dodexidow was still the responsibility of the praktor om 
March gi, 150. 

Tic Dysart ccd ee ck wo ster tn Roe 
to are 9c ture fo te itor.” soy « bur 
century receipt, has a word mevtyxoreazdoty, tenia 
tranlated as ‘emmpuistuple” andl well described as “ambarrale 
sante’ Might it be somehow connected with the colossal 
inflation of Period? fives us a new reference 
te the zonads foupdiinny, ee Goes ete, where Préiux’s 
interpretation seems preferable to Rémondon’s idea. 
2066 sucersts that the xundouxtoperde, otherwise unknown, 
is contribution 10 the postal servies; ioekentally ue 
i 6 here dy presumably. for ty 
Tie <pidune> i also just sible, 208g is a u pow 
the Aulypador, of which Bell's discussion (ad P. 

1419), mentioned by the editers, is still the most 
illuminating. One is tempted to suggest too fate 
might be tried in Tine 4 of ogo and that lawin 

for uncertain grammar, a receipt tothe Wolo, THE 
additional references to dopd and dpyor in asorA are 



























































weful, In a10g the editors reat tp(i/lortew) for: hy 
would dplgaisGdiy OF cron aplenerantey be eipaatlat 
2125 raises two nice problems: what is the war of 

ag, found eleewhere in ostrace with eajial 2 Ts it 


ane of fried pont an eid we then apply 
opin? Seeondly, cow lon are al |), 
Dechaps bettor eesalved as @e\Mlapurniin). Tn atgg, 
might be worth considering in line 16, if the reading will 
and a fourthecentury date ie pomible, and in 
live Vt name is really required, \nlew one dure 
read dol {te lilac)? i atgy is burly the 
hatne 9705 (hee P, Lond, 1426, 4), and in the same osteacon 
& vol) anight be resolved dr wolaulaic) (of, PSE 104 
tod P, Michael, 42.4 6,7). Hur these Byzantine accounts 
ralte as many problems ws they solve, and thie editors are 
ornetines driven almont to desperation. ‘The tak of 
editing « volume of this kind must be as exasperating as 
it ia exacting, especially as ostraca are susceptible to 
relatively speedy deterioration after exponure; Twit and 
Préaux are to be enngratulated om having exercised such 
patience and ingenuity in otder to exteact x0 miich that 
sof permanent ai 
material, 














NOTICES OF BOOKS 


‘The Idea of Space in Greek 
reference to the Dorie 
Johannesburg: Witwaters- 
Pp. xv 19%, with, 
igures. 2, bi, 

Ta defects ate grave, but 
fortunately obvious spite of them, ib siya many, 
wise things. Tn general, M., living. as hie did in South 
Aftica and having. little Greek, relicd. equally. for his 
history on good andl poor authorities, soune of them out of 
date even in 1040, when he apparently wrote. His style 
‘opecially in the earlier chapters, is often. ponderous and’ 
turgid. But he had an eye, rare these days, for the specific 
Virtues of Classical architecture. Hle is therefore x very 
interenting guide to the sites that he has visited; and be 
shows in several instances how the Greeks evolved from 
simple architectural elements aesthetic combinations of 
almost infinite variety. He studies the Greek temple in 
is setting, and shows in x generally convincing way how 
carefully the Greeks considered the eelation of a. few 
formally simple and almost unchanging entities, temple, 
\errace, stoa and. propylon, so as to make a completely 
individul ensemble, a consciously unified composition, 
of each famous Greek sanctus 
due pice, and no more than its due place in this imity. 
‘The temple dominated, especially perhaps in the first 
full yew trom mide the Propylon, “There was is place 

for haphazard (‘picturesque’) grouping, even xt Delphi, 
there throu the tong ance the vator was dorsinated 
bby his goal, the great Temple of Apollo. ‘The Doric 
teuple was! so designed and placed that. though set 
intimaiely i an cmbracing vountryside, it ‘demands 
homage of i surroundings” (p. i), This seems to the 
reviewer a very good phrase. it reminds us that the 
Greek temple neither capitulates to its surroundings, He 
many Tudor manor-bouses (contrast, ¢.¢., Gaylutrst and 
its Classical neighbour, Tyringham), nor splits them 
asunder, like mast creations of the twestieth century, 

The srchacoloajsts who want faets and dates will clearly 
‘get litle from M. But we study the Greeks, in the last 
resort, for their spiritual attinde, us M. rightly pleads. 
Our View of Greek nestheties is bound to have practical 
consequences. For instance, M. boggles at the restored 
‘Accopolis of G. P. Stevens, who allows no decent view of 
the Parthenon from the Propylaes, and thus contradicts 
what M, haa inferred from every other aite, But, apart 
from such practical matters, archacolosists will’ starve 
their own subject if they do not occasianally think about 
the intentions of Greek designers, 

Because this book is basically sound snd should be 
stead by architects, iis important to list its more disputable 
features. 

(1) The ithutrations and, their interpretating. are wot 
ilways beyond reproach, M. hs pressed Huot’ restora 
tion of Termple ‘C at Selinus (hiv own Plate 15) 400 far. 
"The bold effect’ (p. 71) ‘of the slender rectilinear volume 
of nao’ would have been far lese apparent in fact thin 
‘on Hulot’s elevation." M. giver no sourve fe. hie very 
Interesting plan of the main Temenox at Suniuin [Fig 
XXII), T know of no pubiahed pn with hi elaborate 
ammangement of terraces. Dik he make it hinwelf? 
Fig. XXY, the plan of Epidaurus, ls based on Deftasso, 
M. li not apparently understond, that what is there 
shownt a8 the south-east Propylon of the ‘Temenos is not 
the main entrance, but merely the entrance wo a. gym 
tush. “This is the straraer, beenuse Fig. VI shows this 
very gyminasiura, with the Propylon included. ‘The main 
entrance to the Temenos was surely from the north. 

(2) "There are some historical blunders. On pp. 77-4 
were told that the Greeks ad no notion before the mi 
fifth century how a solid marble building of any size would 
appear, But the Alemeonid texple at Delphi had an 
east front of solid marble (of Poulsen, Delphi, p95 
‘On p. 90, M. says of the Echo Sto at Olympia that 
‘dates ffoen the fifth a.c., but was, according to 
Gardiner, rebuilt in Hellenistic times, when it was kown 


Mannings (R, D. 
Architecture 













































tings, But, 
like mut scholars, he does went of the Stoa ro the 
mid-fourth century. Here the aly serious. dispure 
ielvs the date of whe back: wal (ce ow A 14 
p40). 

(g) Some aesthetic judgments seem wile of the mark, 
notably thar of p. 17, that on the Mycenaran mainland 
‘the spirit of free. creation was dead, A child of the 
“thirties, M. regards the Parthenon pediments as lecadeat 
after Olympia. He does not conaider how litte we still 
Kan i wan igus and ump Conta 
Lexhnby's verdict (Gre Biltng p. s%9)i "They ae not 
zrore sentucs they ate creatures proper to termpley bora 
in marble.’ fn several placer (rg. pp. 29 and fla) M, 
criticises the ‘overstatement’ and ‘blurring’ mberent in 
the Parthenon's oetostyle facade, that Spaasep 
departure from the hexanyle norm, He ignores 

ional angle “contraction deagned 10 ‘olbet_ the 
‘blurring’, the difficultics of finding marble blocks massive 
enough for the colamn-drums of a utyle temple of thix 
size, the foundations and building-blocks, demanding: 
tee, o€ an eatlier and smaller marble hecastyle temple 
fand the advantages of an octostyle plan in widening the 
‘alla (100 siarrow al Olytapia) ahd tnetealng:pelavely 
the area of pedimental sculpture. P. 3 perversely prov 
ounces the Second (2) Potmpelan Style a premature 
form of ‘Constractiviam’, much as other writers have seen 
an early ‘Cubiemn’ or “Surrealism’ in the Third. It im 
better not to Insult the Pompeian Styles. P. 70 cmmmends 
Bagenal for recognising a special ‘Sicilian’ Doric in 
temples where the urchitrave tloes not overhang the top 
of the colunn-shaft. But the sane feature ix characteristic 
‘of Metaportism. \T cannot agree with M.'s pronouncement 
Sh eae page that the Tempe of rack at set 
“still carries the general atmosphere of un archaic structure”. 

(4) 1 have noticed the following details which need 
correction. On p. 27, 1. 27, for Artotle, page gig IE! 
read *Aristatle, Politics 1490 (E.On p. anya lines 
the foot, for ‘bouleterion’ read *bouleuterioa'. Qn p, $2, 
p. 6, for Weigand’ read "Wiegand’, On p. 60, 0. 25, 

". On’ p. 72, four lines from the fot, 
‘ecnanayie 
But, the book is strong in its architectural analyses, 
"Fhe Classical Greek, urges M., always pictures} his city 
asa whole. Nowhere in Greek art do selected, symbolic 
Ahuildings represent'a whole city. In the same spieity the 
Greeks could create entire city, like Priene, of a 
strikingly uniform texture. very building bax the 
Importance that it function warrants, ahd the forms of 
the great public moos axe repeated ii miniature in tho 
courts of the private howes, Never has there been a city 
ior hor ‘ess depenclent upon stray picturesque 
pes for im effect, M.'s aesthetic analysis of Priene on 
Pp 40 ff. the racer understanding that 1 have ever read, 

Jo his summary, M, shows how the Classical notation, 
once familia (o 8 people, permite the architects ant 
Infinite variety of design and & delicate balance, in aatis~ 
pry ach programme, between the absolute and the 

cal, the abstract and the practically wich, Abstract 
Aap at once ang and fniliar, ne He seas wil alway 
be necded for a suncessfil design, He also lives the 
sqrest advantage of he Clasieal orders, noted by P.M. 
Simpson long ago, that they took well, to whatever scale 
they are executed, 

M. leaves his reader to put the final great question, 
whether the Clasical shapes and proportions are necessity: 
Stiperior to. any othe, of whether they are rerely’ the 
mon beautiful that have yet. been discovered. by. Tuan, 
‘He sees, indeed (p. 190), that “seale in relation to human 
sine b nocesarily'a (erin in the Greek rystem™ 
(could as smuch be said of enodern, “Gothic; of even 
Romanesque bulldings?); ako that the members of the 
Greek Temple, like the buildings of its Temenos, ure 
effective becawe they are both carefully articulated and 









































ehitectnral system. Nor cun we doubt thar he believed, 
that the pith of architecture is proportion, and that It ie 
knowable, Most modern ‘architects’, by desying that 
proportion i teachable (and therefbre knowable), tn Bick 


deny ite existence, 
Hom Protnens, 


Ancient Art_in American Private Collections, 
‘4 loan exhibition at the Fogg Art Museun of 
Harvard University, December ais, 19s4-February 15, 
4955 in honor of the 73th anniversary a 
the Archaeological Lostitute of Aneviea, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University, to54- Pps jo Will 
100 pilates, Pico mot stated 

‘The seven hundred objects in the exhibition, comin 
from. Egypt, the Near Greece, Rame, 

Prchistoric Euope, exemplify each of the major and 

many of the minor art, and raver a petied of more 

han’ three mulennia, “After 2 ahott Introduction by 

Profesor GM. A. Hanfiaann, nearly four hundred 

exhibit are hrielly. desiribed, "and some Wo hue 
































dred and fifty. ate illustrated on plates, is genexal of 
high quality. The compilers of the catalogue have been 
‘compelled by reason of economy to keep the text at short 





as possible, and to illustrate occasionally as many as eight 
objects «mn ane plate, ‘They have, niovertheless, made the 
Volume a worthy memento of the exhibition. But the 
aim of presiucing a record us comprehensive yes as bee 
as posible of a general exhibition preclutles 4 degree of 
selectivity which would have beet welcomed by seholars. 
‘Objects published elsewhere are illustrated in this volume, 
while others not adequately publisher! remain su... For 
inatance, im the section devoted to Greek pottery, of just 
over forty Attic vases exhibited, several are iihitrated both 
frre and eeewhere; ut a doxen uot published chewhere 
aire cot ilustrated in the catalogue. Further comments 
in thie section are: no. 254, the amphora with the earliest 
Andokides signa 254), though recently come 
1 light, is worthlesly iluxrated; no, 055, ‘Strte painter, 
although alveady ateibuted to Lytior by Beasley (Des 
PeAT = ABE, p. 112. 54); 10. 256, "Little Master Cup 
type’ i a Siafa cup (ABV, p. 7%, 3); no, 257, pelike from 
the Morgan collection, in| view’ of Bodsme 
bai, p, 42) an illustration would have been \seful tio, 260, 
4 Hot atteibuted in the catalogue though 

ccepts Hothroer's attribution ta Leagros group | 
B. og), a, at, Panathennie amplors, date e 4 
though Beasley (474 xlvib, p. 453 = AAV. p. 410, 9) 
lates ‘probably ttle thirties; here i iy unillustraied ane 
the catalogue docs not atate that part of the vase: ts 
Landon; the rising handles of eo. 254 are not noted; 
? are other unillustrated items fragmentary; to. at5, 
Fiksllura smphora, dared 575-550, though Cook (BS 
seexiy, p11) tates 50-30 

“There are some obvious errors in dialing, ees 
Greek breve hore, 45 
Louvre Centauromachy 
same misprints, 6. ni. 280, ‘Ma “Prainsor, 
‘The head of the Amazan (no. 154), the broner hydria 
handle (no, 216) und the peck amphora (no. 2708) appear, 
Dut are pot stated, to have been restored. | When no 
information is given concerning the condition of iter 
Anion t0 be restored or fragmentary, the eeader mitin 
deser\ptions of vnillusirated sere 






























































J. M.T. Cnaniron. 
Tnvi (M.A, and Sresico (A.). Pitturs greca (disegno 
‘vascolare). Milan; Mondadori, i936. Pp. 161- 


‘with 4 plates in colour and (42 teat figures, Le 4500 
at gaadable and concie form aod, beaut Tian 

it Vitle book prresenis the story of Greek painting "from 
the time: before Peisistratos to the generation afier 
Perikles', that i, from nbout 600 t0 400 9.0. Tei confined 
aalmont entirely to Avie vate paintings, with a glance or 
‘wo wt Corinthian and East Greek. Ii orlier words. the 
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‘author has selected the epoch that represents the height 
of achievement in Grerk drawing and about which, 
moreover, a great «feal is known from thousands of actaal 


exaunple. 

“Though meant'for the general public, the book it by ne 
means superficial, ‘The information is given in a pleasant, 
non-didactic way, and iy to date, derived the 
Jntest discoveries. All the chief aspects of the subject are 
dealt with—the shapes of the vases used, their techniques, 
and their decoration, Not only the subjects of the 
pictures but ially the styles of their painters are 
analysed in a clear and vivid manner. In fact, after the 
reader has spent 4 couple of houts perusing the book, he 
will have become acquainted with the chief peryonalitiey 
of this great with the Nesios Painter and Kleitias; 
ith Exekins, the Andokices Painter, and Psiax; with 

iktetes, Euphroniox, and Euthymides; with the Kleo- 
rades Painter, the Panaitios Painter, and i and 
with the pe artists of be Regi seteonanccd tine 

riods, ‘The enjoyment of the perusal ix: a 
Weatch oS nena ‘of ensembles and a 
deere my eae Seren 

Many of the illustrations are reproduced from the 
drawings made by Reichhold for Her’s Griechische 
Vawmealeret and by L. F, Hall for my Red- ‘Athenian 
Waues inv the Metropolitan’ Museen. auch borrowings 
only ® general acknowledgment i given (in a footnote 
‘on p. 153), not, as iy unually done, with specific references, 
‘The latter could ee Ee been inserted in the list of 
illustrations and woul ve been a gain, especially 
in the case of little-known pictures, hipaa fragment by 
the Niobid Painter in Halle (fig, 113). One can, of course, 
search for the information in eatleys REV and BY 
where ane will invariably find it—but the reader of the 
booklet is not likely to have these volumes at hand, 
Purthermore, for the Faure 1-25, which illustrate shapes 
‘of vases, not even the locations are-given. (The majority 
are in New York and Boston.) 

Ba Cesk Tne map bu a Eel 
Perec iegeesc contig perenne lage 
edie Pee 
controversy whether the Penthesileia Painter and the 
Pistoxenoy Painter were the same artist (p. 104), That 
the real naine of the Kicophrades Painter was Epikteton 
ts thew, I think no Jooger ag for discussion’ 

aah aha eee ee he ee 
oie io the eile ees, lnc eit 
‘vow in the collection of Dr, Robert Kappeli in Mennen 
if . BEV, 294, nO, 21), vase with 
Alkaios and Say in Munich is not ‘perhaps by 
Hermonax’, but ‘in the manner of Bryges" (o- Beazley, 
REV, patio, 90. 27), A-short index of names woul 


have been welrome, 
‘The moderate price of the book, ite autactive text, anid 
the copious luatratins should ensure for ita wide cite 
































of rea 
GuseLa M.A. Ricieran, 


Thorn \G.). Oreficerie antiche datle minoiche alle 
barbariche. Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1955. 
coc 235, 178 platen Price mot aan 
Socun ox LA Featré. (E.). hijoux antiques. 
is Proms tniveriaiverde Franch tgs, Bp te 
‘with 28 plates. Fr, 1,900, 

For long there has been 110 wood general work on ancient 
jewellery. ‘This want hat at liat heen arply supplied by 
the two excellent book under review, 

Hecatti, in a really sumpmious volume, giver an. llise 
‘rated history of the jgoldsmith’s art in th ‘wotld. 
Ue ranges from the second auillennium w.c. to the seventh 
century 4.0. and includes examples of everything i this 
field. with which the classical sebolas & likely’ to enue in 
sontact. {n adiition to Minoan, Mycenacan, Greck, 
Etniscan and Roman jewellery, B. illustrates and describes 
pieces of Phoenician, Celtic, Therian, Scythian and 
Srandinayiatt origin, 
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excavations at Pyles, Choos 
(Khaniale Tekke) and Vix. Mention of the decipherment 
of Linear Bas Greek, with all that this entails, is also 
timely. It it, moreover, bre.) find that the 
from fare bien condezed to 
Moab acre, @ 

ograpin ase good, some of slim very good. 
Wat the cholee of a dead White background is unis neeares 
since the critical reader cannot alway 
is correct and has not been cut out. 
ix full and clear, as are the 


3 
x 


be sure the outline 
historical résumé 





Orientatising; the probless. i much mare complex than 


that, No. 434, is surely  Prolemaic portrait; why not 
Berenice 11, 4B. almost suggests? And surely no, 272 
Cypriote 

Equally successful is Coche de ta Ferté's little book. 
Tw a much Jess ambitious format he sets out to provide a 
description and a history of Greek, Roman and Etrocan 
Jewellery—the litle is misleading, implying a it does that 
the book etnbraces all antiquity. Not only the informed 
layman, for whom the book is intended, but also. the 
scholar will tind most of what be wants #0 know within 
these 123 

‘The first part of the book goes back to first principles. 
We sttart with the place of the ith in society, and 
fe then ed 10 comer, the ancient sources of gold in the 

fear East. technical proceses of hammering, 
‘engraving, are described with clarity. The 
less commen materials are then described: silver, electrum, 











development of Greck, Etruscan and Roman jewellery. 
‘The atence of the Caveman, Tran, Mevopotimia, Syri 
ory of Grose Earaca aod Roses 

story of Greck, Etruscan ‘oman jewellery, from 
‘Geometric times ip to the fist centuries of our era. “The 
final section takes us up to modern times, with a discussion 
‘of ancient collections, prices paid, and famous forgeries 
“There is a good bibliography. 

The plates are of high quality, and, although not very 
umerous, serve to illustrate the text to a surprning degree. 

Finally, one small criticima; the lack of an index will 
‘he greatly felt in such a useful Title book. 

R.A. Hivoes. 


Bnazury (J.D). Attic Black-Figure Vase-Painters, 
Skt Clarentlon Press, gyi. Pp. xvi B54. 


In tog Sir John Bessley’s ARV appeared, thirty-two 
year uber be Kad inaugurated histuchyof the palatees 
‘with the article ‘Cleophrades’ in this Journal. The 
author's fist published monograph om a black-figure artist 
was the article on the Antimenes paititer which a 

In the same Journal in (937, and since thes he hax con- 
tinuously wort the two fields o Atte redfigure snd black 
figure, besides excursions into Campanian and Etruscan 
‘yace-painting andothersubjects, The present volume isin 
format, ttle and arrangement a pair to ARV. bat it not 
precisely simiter in scope. The earliee work laid no claien 
{0 completeness, but it did inelude a high proportion af 
the known surviving red-figure vases painted in Athens 
in the fist century and 2 half ofthe technique’s exiatence— 
in the case of the finer works a very high proportion. The 
fnew volume covers a much of the 
‘vases in the first section must belong to the third quarter 
of the seventh century, while the latest Panathenaics listed 
‘on pp. 415 ff are dated in the last quarter of the fourth— 
bur iis substantially shorter (855 pp. against 1,186) and 
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the proportion of those listed 10 those extant must be very 
Seely eae Mi Hespel ie a ee 

treated by. i \t reason 
‘omitted here, but the difference remaim. In character 
and value, however, his book is a worthy pair to the other. 
‘An ‘Tostractiona for Use’ at the beginning said 
briefly explaim arrangement and use of terms, Of the 
latter he writes rather sadly: “My attributions have often 
‘been misquoted. 1 may be allowed 10 point. oat 
that T make a distioetion between # vase by a, and 
4 vase in his manner: and (hat “manner, “imitation’” 










Painter. “He may have; but i 
chapter “The Antimenes Painter and his Circle’, under 
the °X. The Group of Warzburg t99', This 
hheading has a rubric: “Most of these, or all, should be by 
‘one hand.’ ‘Group’ is used more freely here than in, the 
red-figure book: sometimes ax in this case, a cautious 
‘designation for what may prove ta be the works of a single 
tee eset os Wal es Ma 

Leagros Group’, to cover works certainly 

Ihands tnt all painted in a consistent style, probabl 

Class’ as opposed to "Group! is 


/ 


#98 


: 
a 
i 


literal, toad the bands that oder pegs the 
“Andokides painters arc among the frst red-Ggure ples; 
fe oust tare bear walnod it back igure: Sa bo 
‘not the Lysippides painter then seane other 

ye 


‘comment eut down to 2 mink 
to "thase who are reading 





mum (the reference on 
the book through’ is ).. The coherent history of 
the style is supplied by The Drevlapment af Aitic Black- 
Figere (1951). but one could have done with a little more 
information here about the relations of different painters 
to one another. We are told (254) that the Lysippides 


have 
xiven the book greater cohesion to have repeated It here, 
Another wsefil picce of information, not 10 easily gleaned 
chewhere, would have been the sthield-device oa any 
Panathenaic prizeamphora mentioned. At one 

at least these clearly censtituted painter's or ? 
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mark, anil deserve ty be recorded alongside painters’ and 
potter’ signatures and Lalo name Thee are small 
‘points that might be vousidered tx another edition: T 
‘one sorrectian’ p, 17, m0. 38; thee fs, are now in 
BLM, and are among thoe mentoned in the Addenda 
Wo p. 16 (679). “To conanler the book further in derail» 
impowible here: in ‘one need i 
not unl ate inwabial 
the field. but 


undentanding 








Department of 
London Brita Musenin, 1954. Pp. x) — 07. with 
46 plaice £4, 

ke sn oer rece Ecce thie dear  ame 

respects from the original principles of the C¥iL 
an is follower and) separate jlate-namnbering ix 
wisen for the different clases, but pl oo of Ute is 
Fil on tbe vero of yk of UD. while 10 of 
Dim contains abo picers foc LDyp and 1-H. 
11 would be impemsible fo reshufie them by clases, and 
the text fe io any cise printed contimimisty anit ora 
Moremer, the text goes outside the tinal rane of the 
Corpus. The material covered & the later archaic East 
Greck wares: ‘Fiera, Cleeomsenian and is relatives, 
d the socalled Situlac- to these have beer wldled the 
‘Aue bluck-igure and miscellaneous pleces Gon Tell 
Defenneh, jo that the puldication of the Greek pentery 
ffom that vegleied site may be a8 counplete ae peanibic, 
sand ws ¢ miakewright the Claznmenian sarcopiagh, which 
‘by thei decoration aut walure rath a» large pos 30 the 
Laer Greek nyle.” The section on Fikelhurs bop sith 
four juges of corrections atid additions to the author's 
‘arhcr turty: thacun the Situlae with aa tiany of cataliwoe 
‘nod necwitit of she while cls, that on the Clazomentan 
a i with « workshop list and doessainn of two 


Fach bile tirepage fiat all the traceable 











ll Defeach ane incomes 
digs ira penne at ere ah 
thort seod Apperaie tm the pottery tram Saweratic 
‘The work has tn fact many charucucitir of 8 Soon: 
rap rather than s tinue of the CYA; but whatever 
Tir tetntics ite mown ceelent aoa tock cartes 
ft ate, "Mr, Conk km the Sc beter than sopone 
{Soe hs ction of lial pecs a ames eed 
foal art ma rn conchae gene 
at inportest thse hat 

1 the painted pottery Gown Tell Defenaeh Mes Cook 
shows quad reas to thiok that the Greek pestery Goce 
fey Yo a eid sliruply, wosewhere rout the tale 
‘ithe sxsea Bal the sth terry, Conjunction ih 
the absislorneat or Uesruciion ot ne port of tae 
frre at he sone, ha n't be 
‘itcinel wid Cases" count of Fay in ae hee 
zal at Tel eww i tis a afta de fee 
Greck atchacolegr, sre than the sapped date if the 
Siplnian Treaviry, a fading uf the present sgicanee 
Fhe ikcenlan o  Sas (aha Tap 





in the phonrnpiy irae of all mecriptions inte 
x toe ae ‘Clacomenian. pls. t= might 
Bum’ Hterattey ing ied te tare 

isi? The enol “wath be Carried woare Ele 2 
thi oy Acnion the sieniicaton 
‘Octrwrot alk the Siseos: early the Sir wend noe be 
be Weghe? PL, ry: w W both hand ticd togethers 
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25 kee 35)- panther sareyens veny abe at 


in Attic {FHS ses2 payee nine, 





Thin guide-book is written Se visitors 10 what ie the 
largest collection of Greek vases in New Zealand, ~ 1 





sate other ce things 100, 
Hyde. publabed. at greater length by the same seer It 
the Lact volume of JHS. ibe, Freely segura wile 
ground alabaaron (pl 12, g) le by the ainter— 
not a mena, surely. 

Te lene sn camforing rll tha ul he 
pee ‘ut in ood 
[icey mumbc, been acquired bch pa al 
There wan, it i true, the wicifall of the A.D. 
Collection,’ which graced Dunedin ‘through the Fels 
Memorial Gill, but even 40 the Museum abows 


fe 


frarmeren (Nj and Jouwats IK. F), 
‘Vasorum Autiquarim. 
Natio Mert, Fane Manes 
ganrd. ta5- Pps 203-45, te Ke. 
ils tony tke the eee Paces cost 


fe the Wescm fabrics. 1h rontsina the black glazed aid 
bilasner wares off Souther 1a ee man 


wares (yee-Roman and Rorssh) of 
Niehights are Me Calene relic! wares 
Secs ea tetcine ol 


‘that their long taboury on the Corpus are at aus 
ave given 4 meticulous catalogue wich ae we 
Xo expect from them, with 





Yow JH and (9. #1). Terracotta 
Fermyivasia Muscat. 1g 
74 plates anid rarmerocs text 


Ha, 
\whasever Cyprnt terest ny ac ality 
sexnny see opin unny, ant hen age Repent 
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is systematically excavated and clearly publihed, we etn 
pect to find the anwen to a-mumber of urrwnding 
siti The excrete Univrty Mwes of 
dn at Ronrion i Cyprin were clearly adirably 
coaduined and the (erriconcat ave ao low alesrably 
publibed by Mr. and Mi Young. 20 that x tamber of 
important questions are in fact atawered. 
are wart at use ute that thin x prey regional 
‘aut, aod that there i no wach thing ax typical Cypr 
tereacotta. Rut the genes conckoions drawn for tech 
que, dees, cll and ther mattere rust be in many 
‘as sald for all Cyprnyand jn some even farther afield 
‘Mow ofthe pieces talaga are hand-made, sometimes 
vith fairs. The subjects are chielly warn, 
Charotpreips, ders ‘and tall.” ‘Bering ihe saaet 
liversting part of this hook & the technical sty” of 
‘munis, tice origins nod the nse made of them, folowing 
the lines laid down by Jastrow ant Nicholle Here, a 
with Nicholl” terrcottay, there is 
aerial fr a divin yo generation” of mou: 
fequenily a tanya three generations are recogeied. 
‘The gota point i made that the geterxion Of a tal 
fa no todication date, since ferra-cowtas could set be 
{tea front aa rig esould when is raiders” 
Tt Seating that Ossller Win ceoyed bal 
nee ip proved on investi 
vig sn be atime wats “The sip a buunber of Grerk 
Aerravcoftes analy ine Brita Museu ora a white 


Sy elo 
‘drwwings inthe text are plentfsl and chewr; the 

tre gue nate fic the pup; at he 
{ir of the Vari-yper, inthe mierests of ype and ccondeny, 
oh tear RAM 


Baxvornita (RB). Helllenistio-Byzantine Miniatures: 
of the iad (Ilias Ambrosiana). Olien. Ure 
“ye Pe a, sth ass twee 


‘Thong the Atsbrnian Hii is, With the two copies of 
Virgil ja the Vatican, one of the three mow important 
‘Thustrated seam ‘of clusieal text that survive, it 
has been aceonded eutriowsly little attention in art-historieal 
Hrerature. Profesor Busdinell'y maumificent and amply 
iMhustrated volume thus fille an important gap. Tt doce so 
ndinirably, for there are full duscumioes of exery aspect 
af the bck’ iwrrations. But he, took i something 
more than a straightforwan! publication, for it ia 
‘ith learned ani tnont peneteatinng comment, und the first 
chapter, which deaty with late antique art ats whole, 
‘eomatituler one of the most linpertant contribution 10 
the Bterture on the subject that us appeared for 





“Sneo-Aiie”sivies. He etitices all of them for not pmyjinut 

‘tention tt practical The teal 
quextion, the Hola is how far a work af art lp tobe 
attributed to the personality of the artsy and how far to 
an aunimeatic ‘on. of fixed eonographical and 
stylistic sebemes, The iid, for him, was 


: Paintings snd not miniatures, 
Trou the Atabrosan i was ot the ft of 
trammergt_ copies ou) place fr the 
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1 coeaists of a detailed ‘ot all the 
sceors Mhmteated, unis the engravings of Ma's publica 





that OF 135 ws abasic catalogue, in view of the face that 
the actual ‘plater of 1 Ibook tee ‘not 


according to the maccesion of even ir the story, ‘ith 
ic character. 
rate of the 


according 10 their stylatic and i 
(Sanne He tae sen oe 

teclmique of the paintings, the naire of 
the preliminary drawingy, and the writen titles followed 
by 0 series of ‘antiquariee observations, in which pene= 
trating iudiet of 5 number of points of desail are under 
taken, Fine he deale with clothing aud foerwear, then 
with the “wegmenta’ or patches that are s0 often depicted 
‘an costumes at this period, then with armour, 
inignia, buildings, abips, thon, Inaboes ani 
charters, ‘The ofservanions on the segment aim 
patticalarly interesting, andl coomluie a rst Valuable 
fuldition to the literature on the ‘One sinall point 
there may be corrected: on py 104 Ibe states that 0 
‘of segmentum 10 be seen ip the tmomaics of the Great 








Palace at Conuatitinople. 10 fick the two rexalores 
allacking 2 tiger and the four boys playing with loops in 
@ Hippedrome all aye the xquare tablian on their 


costumes. In both cases it would smn ts be amociated 
with: one af the factions of the circus. 

‘Chapter IV ix devoted to te Jeanography af the itdic 
vidual figures. dearly comtituted: the mout 
fmportant clement ta thee iustratives, where the back~ 

‘had little part tw play, in contrast to those of the 
dian paintings and such iluminations ar those of 
the Vatican Virgil (no, 3225), Chapter V is concerned 
with myle, aod other manusripes, including those of 
early times with Christian Itustez are compared, us 
are certain mosaics, notably those of the nave of Sia, 
‘Maria Maggiore in Rome. “This section inchidey an 
‘examination of the problem of dating these mosaic. 
aarp mpd apa gee y ebro 
rs oa Ti 
ermclasana are this in accordance with tbe most recent 
thearies of Cocebetll, amd refite the ulder anes, upholding, 
(8 dave earlier in the century, 

I 2 faut chapter Ranwtinelli conveniently surmmarines 
ho concheions, and saggeste a date late in the fifth or 
peyrag gel ap lp eng 
» einag toe unosnics of the Great Palace 

by the Walker Trost and the silver im the 
‘Hermitage rublisbed Morzulewitih as evidence of 
‘the laie murvival of exriy myles and of the exrelience of 
‘workmanship "1 








Ege nly ao cal 
iiace of Profesor Bandinl' reatment 1 eg 
an admirable blend of sound scholarship, prot 

ride Anewlelge and brilliant reasoning, The book ix 
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piztings has also boon disputed, but there & arebaco- 
logical evidence (not noted here) which tuggests that they 
were done when the church was oy the reigm af 
Andronicos Palacologes (1282-132). ‘The date is abo 
supported by their similarity to work in a chapel attached. 
to St, Demettins at Salonica, which ls firmly dated (0 the 
first ten years of the fourteenth century, a8 well as to 
‘others in the narthex of the iss Levishka at 











Prnaen, signed by a painter called Astrapas, andl again 
finnty dated. 

‘The thirteen colour plates in (is book ave wll of detatls. 
They wen tainly serve 





to give w the 
short text, Profesor Xyngopouloe’ caso for identitying 
Paruelinos as their painter i hardly subst 
himself admita the lack of certainty, uti 





hes 
of litle importance whether the’ painter was called 


itis 


Panvelinos oF mon ‘As the book tears the ttle 
Manat! Panza, tis teem 9 curiouy atte to adap 
‘True, it the Character ofthe work that i fandamentaly 
important, not the name of it painters Hh at ease, 
why ansciate them with au when there is tie oe no 
Evidence v0 support the authori? Apart from ths, 
the introduction is in other Ways diappoxnting, for i i 
of & very wupertcal character, ante would: Rave 
‘wished toe sooty suare an les af the same suthore 
fll Temi oa Pate Makin a" 
Supporting test 0 the plates It would appent that the 
Pulliaher aut have asked for ‘popular’ feats ihe rol 

4 teat which x or fikely wo be very popu 40 fae as 
the general public i concerned, and i ceraialy weles 
from the ackolu's pent of view. In fie, a goad oppor. 
tunity thas been miiwed. If the series it weeomite 
there ix crying need Tor good reprociciiony i lou oF 
Byzantine paintings in Grecee, ove especialy thse 
Mia i'w be ped he pn wl be aces 
Dnied by texte of grester Ioert, A few phdtogrephis fa 
Thusocheeese, ia audiion to theskewhes that apes here, 
‘vould also have been un ast, 
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Iscossrnnt, (P.): Greek Pins and their connexions 
with Europe and Asia. Oxford: Clisendon Pre, 
To36. Pp. avi + 250, with Gyo ilusteation. £0 Be 

This ie an authotative, comprehensive and” tuly 
lihistrated wecount ofthe stenight pin in Greece, sed oF 
itsreltives in Europe und the Rast. Although oe tight 
fexviaige a tulher different prexentation of the material 
ite ork tnltely 4 be bette fr hong tine 
slic Woo ta think of m scholar better qualified to tacle 
4 subject which demands. both padient. amembly of 
‘materia) and a sympathetic unieatandiag ot Creek 
‘manent. 

Inthe fest party which seals with the Greek pin at 
ame, catalogues and rigid typologies are avaided ale! the 
material created. in eiore of a erative form The 
iecomettic and orientalisiog yroupe are character, lt 
‘yen in thse periecs in whith the piss do fallow a flee 
leat pattern of developiuent le becames tear that receye 
tions to the rules ay olen be inthe marie. ‘This lead 
1010 rather disjointed siseusion of individual groupe and 
tesa they cc a ure era cai at the 
drrivation of patticulae moti ure as w result sometianes 
onfived.” This, from py 37-4 It A ot tlear whether the 
oriin of the Epheian faacpane ito. be soul fn the 
{Late Bronze Age, oi the “hatutaliving? of abatrat forms 
boih explanations are offered. In the course of the das 
‘ation ‘of the early. pinta number of nteyeaing. ond 
relevati digresioos yt pussurd these nre indeed ox the 
toa ate features the book at 8 Wie "am 
Pins, tually deste ae apn, ate-xsignel hee proper 
role, “A separate chapter on figure pine iieyitahly dwell 
tithe prism set by individual ples ann the ater 
again resists gid elaafication. Conideratlony ofthe 
‘material and size of pine are summarised, and note 
provided on the use hairpins. Finally, the extemal 
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‘evidence of ancient writers, inscript ones wate pelts. 
and finds in tombs ancl sunctuaries is 10 yield 
Ree ee ae a te tee othe Mensa pin for 
clothing and of the chronology of some of the mast 
important types. Mian Loriner's ‘work in this field. i 
lapgely igaored, 
Throughout rst tate ‘of the book the 
of each new motif chall a the author 10 uneover its 
significance and history. He never fnile to pick up the 
auntlet, even in instances where many would 
Eive leit ie. The renlt wn fnciating suceering of 
digresiions My shee motif, en pedal mo 
‘be paralicted to those met on pins (though rarely exactly, 
matched) such a ian hed he pon ging 
foreheads, and even more general topics like the repree 
sentation nf bees and frogs in Greek art, ‘The reader ix 
well advised to note these digressions at he enjoys them, 
for, without a subject index, Ke may well find seme 
diffi in tracing ‘in some relevant aside, To 
appendices are relegated mute detailed accounts of frults 
in Greek art, of the ‘Trebenishte grave finds and of 
tremolo lines on metal work; the variety well reflects the: 
range of subjects treated, 
‘The divcusion of the Greek pins stimulates more 
‘lation than esiticia on various points. On po. 45 
the juspi for the fluting of Samian column bases is 
discussed; it would be interesting to decide how muck the 








Ephesian (ype of base owes to Urartu-Assyriant- motifs 
a fig. 481, P. 47, to the floral handles add the oddity 
from Chios, 2CH tosh, a8, ft. 5, 7S wna Supe $7, 
fig. 5 the mou probably rexpoible for i or 


hud which rises between the arches of the upright double 
handles on many Attic leberes gamikot nnd some Late 
Kegel Appears et Sec at nc Rae 
legen Not geiffin’s creat, a 
obvervation rmaig valid. . 6, te foal in te csire 
‘ofan Tonic capital’s volute cushion appears on ly 
Naxian capital in, Delos; the motif might have. been 
suggeted ty the “Ano? caps floral wedge. spd this 
sort of decoratin may have been practised intermittently: 
from the earliest days of the Lonic expital (compare the 
Kavalla exes), Becoming canonic en Tone-Carmthian 
capitals, P. 68, lor a combination of pine-cone and floral 
motifs, declared un-Greck, see the possible example on the 
mnoulding from Phavai, Delt 1. Bb, ign 27-8; Shoe, 
Greck Moldings, pl S10. DP. 74, for the amake finial to 
4 gal chia ee ow ASA Le 97. os Mie Gray 
ninis out 10 me that Odyigy RVILL ag2—4 (mise 
tranulated, two gold pits and ik go Wbulae’ far twelve 
soll fibulne'; the reference is lacking in Index 4, P. 95, 
fe misrctorence, read Fig. ggg for Fig, tie Be dhe 
pis are not entirely unknown on the Acropolis at Athens, 
FAG A 198, Lao, P. 414, ‘cruel and painful 10 pierce 
the lobe of the ear with « tube measuring in diameter 
aan archaic Cypriot head in Oxford (1911. $51). 
about “two-thinds swears spiral eacrinys rather 
i HHS4 XL, pl a9 top, SEH TV, 2, 
tina py 387 f for the die type; for the adornment 


pl. 
of the perion some fare prepared to-sulfer the 
reatest punting ft Afra I 


and necking. 

nd the modern gue pore 
“The secund part of the book, entitled ‘Greek Pins and 
their Connexions with Abroad, chiefly Europe’, broaches 
problem which the clan achscolst oo tary bi 
to face. On p11 a chart relates the Buropean cultures 
which are discassed ina inedlealy nonceanmittal nannies, 
‘eclathal preeelt o relate the “uneatonal peo 
Greck pin with their more wunerous kin qutside Greece, 
Many of these types are survivors froin the Meonze Age, 
ut i th ene of any patie dating evidence rom 
sed with theit comparatively proor tation, 
Fan a ese cena 
posible “Move than anyihing it is the collection and 
relation of mnaferial which fends hin part is greatest yale 
for both the elamical and European archaeologist. But 
the chronological uncertainty and geographies! distances 
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involved. make some af the parallels drawn seem. 
fennors and bere septic might readily find. grounds 
fir comment. 

‘Ample illustration is provided by the 650 figures, ‘The 
extreme variety of sources from which te photogeaphs 
and drawings have beew \aken does not lentl itelt 
uniformity, Hut thie is readily sacrificed in favour of the 
number of illustrations salvaged from so many obscure or 
Forgotten works. Reproduction is faitly good, but in the 
reviewer's copy there are signs of = sumber of grubby 
edges to blocks, ioialerable ing wark of this academi 
standard and cost, but certainly no fault of the author's 
Todenes pive a key 40 illustrations, sites and countries, 
ancient waiters anid inscriptions, ani a concordance to a 
selected number of important books, ‘The absence of a 
subject index is regrettable. Dr, Jacobnthal ix to. be 
congratulated and thanked for again contributing tthe 
‘establishment of order in classical archco 

Journ Hoxnpsian, 


Seracuemmeys (P.). Dimini und die Bandkeramik 
(Pedhristoriech reese herausgegeben von der 
anthropologischen Gesellachaft in Wien), Horn 
Wien: Verlag Ferdinand Berger, 1954- Pp. 39, with 
places. Price not stated. 

We have in our lifetime, more’s Hep y seen the 
Baltic controling the Danube and part Mediter- 
fancan. We have records of Goths, Visigoths, and Huns 
coming from the north to overrun the fertile south, ‘There 
is. part of the Central European mind that cannot ot will 
‘pot attribute any prehistoric cultural change (o any other 
cause. All honour, thes, 1 our author that he follows 
V. Milojéie in adopting the osniige view iat the 
{initial production of painted, Neslithic pouery in Europe 
went em see in Thessaly northwards. “This book 
Attempts to prove that the users of ‘Thessaly I (Dimini) 
po are aeweomers to Greece, invaders from Central 


Ss fir argument is that the people who built the 
jown of Dimini were certainly foreigners, (2) for uey 
brought 1wo new things. to Dimini, tho Megaron and 
fubble fortifications. The fortifications ought to pin-point 
the invaders. What users of painted pottery built forti- 
{ications with won tools? S. does not tell us, but leaving 
this argument int the air, he plunges into others, He 
felurm to the Megaron later, but we bear no more of 
fortification, which is a pity. The Thessaliay Megara 
wwe not 100 well attend, whereas the fortification. at 
Disnint is fet quite beyond argument. 

Weinberys soliton of this problem must be correct. 
We have no account of floor-levely within, the walls of 
citer Dinu or Sako, he inhabitants of the second 
‘ities were sill using painted! pottery, the date of it mist 
he brought den into the Beane Age. would ad that 
the engineers can most easly be brought from Syra, two 
days" sul 10 the south. Weinberg pointed out that the 
engineers conveniently lef two of their bronze axe-heady 
‘outside the walls of Sesklo, 

IF idestity of shape implies conquest, the inventory Of 
the Dimini any (ph. 3, secon file) are alser more 
fully brought from Syn ian from the Danube; but ft 
that pass. “The burden of the iepends om sitailarity 
of patterns. "This a dangerous thoes teed Vasie 
tw date Neolithic pottery from Serbia t the Greek archaic 
period, und Doepfeld to equate orientalising Greek pottery 
with Mycenaean pottery, and ( invert everyone else's 
ratification. sn Will archaeologists realise that 
Reomeitie themes nre limited and must recur? "The elaim 
that Danubian meanders must be earlier than Greek 
meanders, because they are derived from Northern 
Valacolithic meanders (19), is handly convincing. tn the 
coune of the hundred thousand years of the period's 
caticmated duration, man youll have many opportunities 
ty discover and forget meanders, 

One reason that makes re dub whether Thesatian 1 
can be detived frem anything but Thesalian 1 iv the 
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‘extreme difficulty 1 baye found in distinguishing benween 
them, first at Astakos, and later in Chaeronies Muweum, 





‘They must be alike when two auch experts na V. Milojtic 
and E, Kunze put the same three vases in different 
Simei knees Ll: NXVL 9 and 43, b: 

loci, Chronelagic der jimperen Steinset, 7, nos. 7-0). 
One of these isthe face-vase whose style S. wishes to derive 
from the Nord (gt andl pl. IX), Tt ie awkward for hisn 
if the yuse can be minaken for one of the original Southern 
‘models. “The photographs from which these two indifferent 
drawings are made show two strikingly diminilar vases, 
Tis idle to speak of congiiest either way in regard wo ther, 

No one will deny Danubian linds some deyxree of 
influene or Mesiveranean land even a eae) at che 
Late Nenlithie peried. ‘The northernera probably invented 
‘subcutancous lugs. A Howing type of spiral and meander 
Feached the northern Aegean at Dikihashy fron. the 
Danube, but we cannot yet trite any definite Boiane 
farther south, and nwo direct intercourse sith Dimini i 
‘apparent. 








8. Brorros, 

Potacco (Lj. Liatleta Girene-Perinto, Romo: 

Bretwchneider, 1955. Pp. 47 with 23° pilates. 
1, 6,000. 


An interesting marble fragment discovered at Cyrene 
in 1996 completed the head of a youthful sale statue 
‘which, together with the trunk, had come to light between 
fhe years 011215 near the Ridouty Foligno, ate of a 
Doric temple of archate type (vide A. Rowe, Cyrmaican 
Expedition, po 29, fig, XID), 

fenarolaco's monograph, Lalita Cine rin 
partly descriptive (pp. ir fl) but mainly analy 
‘ip, 18 1), examines the importance of the statue it the 





generat ‘of Greek sculpture, ‘The careful 
finish and detail suggest an accurate copy of a brotize 
original (p. to), Sufficient of the limbe rernains to show: 


that the statue war ax adaptation of the conventional 
ows type, comparable with the ‘Omplialoe Apollo” of 
SANG, tt sels Sher india tha de 
tft forearm hung by the ae and that the right was 

‘out in frome (p. 17)- 

"The head lacks any element of idealism attributable 
divinity v0 that P, convincingly identifies the subject 
‘& pancratiast—a votive watue (pp. 15-17}. Secondly, it 
provides chronological evidence, since, together willy the 
‘almost identical head from Perinthor (p. 18)—both were 

bly copies of a cominon original it belongs Wo Ue 

iret half of the fifth century 9.¢., (0 the category of the 

from the Acropolis and Agrigennian, the Delphic 

rect and the Olympian. pedimental figures. (ef 

TEESRIY th Lapih ire by te Centaur, p49) "This 
av 











dating confirmed by compating the tet 
Junie swith tha of heady in the Hermitage an 
Museurns (pp. 19-20). 

Stylitically the pancratiast sculptor was ‘ua, Macatro 


‘atican 


del ritmo « .., spaziale © non soltanto lineare’ (p. 24}, 
P., defining ‘his raain period of activity as. the second 
‘quarter of the fifth century #.c, (p. 92), links his sculptures 








‘with those fro Olympia—both being products. of the 
ssuine inspiration, Other characteristics of the Maser are 
defined as criteria for the attribution to him of unidentified 


Works (pp. 24-8). P, discinees, in some detail, four 
‘other warks of the period «470-30 8.0. Earlier hast the 
ronological, order: 





miceatlast (p. 29) they are, tt 
Tr)" Cladovit” Diskobouloe fa) "Wares, Epimethes 

to lee from ‘a sce, (4) Aden athlete 
Sfnulsrinpitation aren" ia the “Ouyphales. Apel 
variously attributed to Kalamis or Pythagoras, 

Anti, following Loewy, defined two main trends in 
Classical bronze sculpture, wherein the sculptors were 
concerned with: (1) balance, compesition, symmetry md 
shythnt (Kanachos, Kalamnis, Potyklcitos), and (2) expres 
sion, representation of ‘actions, and content rather than 
form (Keritios, Myron, Pheidias, Kresilas), The pane 
sratiast sculptor belonged to the former group sharing 
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with) Pythagoras choice of piers, interest im shyt 
hulsymusetry, and, in paricular, the manner of rendering 
ina (ride Pliny NF? NANA, 39). 

a concluvian (pp. 33-4) the ia unidentified names 
othe peri ono Aaeadan exis Pe 
fore —arecotidered.P.,attempaing, pezhapa unscsely, 
Wrerabiihed de ideally of the pence ‘sulptor 
concludes <p. $2) ‘non pub inclinare che vers quest® 
ttm (Pythagoras). 

“The notes, indexes of plates and contents occupy pp. 9 
47. Misprints are few on ps 36, 0. read “JHS SRV, 
Taos tv XID: the figs of plu XVIE, although correctly 
tiumbered, are in the order "1, 2,4, 3° 

The preiestation of chia vam ved lnibrentiigg study 
seit its mony excellent pater deserver special mention; 
the alwence, however, of a frontal view of the state 
‘anoplete with the new fragment isomnéwhat dleppointing. 

LE Haz. 














Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Catalogue of Greek 
‘Goins, by A.B. Buerr. Bovton: Museum of Fine 
Aris, 1955 Pp. xvi + 340, with 115 plates. Price 
not sated. 

‘The collection of Greek coins in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston (Mas) may not compare in volume with 
those af the great natinnal callections, But the quality of 
iis content, if we look upoo it from the aspect of artistic 
merit or consider its stale of prevervation, enables it to 
rival almose any other in the world, The 2.gaih chaice, 
‘arefully selected coins, almost wholly of gold, silver. and 
electra, catalogued and illustrated inthis handsome 
‘volume, could hardly be more suited to present the peculiar 
beauty and variety that Hellenic coinage ean offer to all 
whe are prepared to lon for it, There is muuch, tho, for 
the historian or student, though the collection, which. is 
snainly the penorail choice ofa sinule collector, ts naturally 
and legitimately strongest hn those series which were of 
particular imeres 

“The major port n 
groups of coins amassed by the late Edward P. Ware, 
Of Lewes, Stisex, the larger catalegned by Dr, Kurt 
Regling under the ttle Die prcchischer Minn ier Sameuang 
Werrm (Beslin, too6), tbe other consisting of coins 
acquired from the Catherine Page Perkits Fund, of which 
i turvey appeared tnder the heading A Guide to the 
Catlarias Page Parkins Collection of Greek and) Roman Coins, 
‘Musca of Fine Arts (Roston, 1902), Both these groups, 
lager with 2 rues of over specimen, any of 
sthich are also eonnccted with Warren, have now beer 
colinted: in the present. volume by Mrs. Baldwin Brett 
"te false’ prceied by alt Dining 

ei ‘a tciect bibliography 
seandard works and a short introduction. It i followed 
bby & most useful bibliographical uppendis (i) referring 
the reader to the most authoritative work on the coins of 
individual mints o¢ kings and sperial topics of nuroinmatic 
interest... Further appendices provide lists of the princi 
Ar geil teeien are ever of Oot ree 

(gravities of electtutn cnits of Tonia, Lesbos and Phokaia, 
tnd a general concordance (ii-iv).” ‘The catalogue ivelt 
js cones, though tort lacking in detail where an elaborate 
for unwwual type calls foe ‘mention. Particularly 
valuable for the student are the identifications, or in 
ives of doubt suggested identifications, of the standard 
beside the weight of exch coin, and the many short notes 
of historical or purely numismatic interest. The plates, 
veith a few exceptions, are uniformly good. 

Kefeecnce fits already been, made to the element of 
‘peronal choice inherent in such a collection. ‘The Hostor 
cabinet is foruinate that Warren's taste: wat-adznirable 
‘and shat, ifcertain areas [notably Thessaly, northwestern 
Greece, Crete, and certain Aegean isles) are but sparsely 
reprosented, this is more than made good by hit interest 
4n other mints or regions that are of particulac importance. 
‘The Syrocinan series is notable, and the twa great North 
Aegean mints, Abdera and Ainos, are unusually well 
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‘represented; the sime, too, could be ssid of Elis, Klazo= 
tenai, and several south Ualian cities. But the real 
Strength of the collection fies in the clectruam coinage of 
‘Asia Minor, and. particularly in. the extremely 
sentative array of Kysikene staters: this fatter i 
tee ax vo Ei publication ofthe Secon stage 

Kyzikos (Die regis con Kyzios, Nomina, 
i, Besfin, 1912) i not often found outside the Tibraries 
of museum eoin departments 

Ina field covering so wide an area as this catalogue 
its imevitable that. sme eran fot rem ot 
comment arive. Tt isa pity that the stater 5 
toed by ‘Thmos and toy other saints on the phone] 
‘opposite, though recognised as the bass “Thraco- 
Macedonian standard recently expounded’ by Mrs. 
Raymond (Macdmion Boge Cena w 413 BC 3 
rnalic Notes and Monographs no. 126, New 1953). 
fot described as 8'Threce-Macedonian rater. foe whi 
itmust have passed locally) inotead of a i stater, 
afier the system from which it may originully have heen 
derived, Contemporary coins of identical weight are 
described at Abders as Phoedicean tetradachms (reduced) 
and at Maroneia as Phoenicean tetradrachms, though the 
term Phoenivean is a minomer anyway, these coins bein 
derived from the Thraco-Macedonian standard like the 
‘Macedonian’ tetradrachms of Akenthes, Anrpbipotis, 
and the Chalkidie League, belonging to approximately 
the same period. At Ne yy-Anisara, which 

‘singly appetrs in the C the series with the 
Screseion og baie ite "The ceclopeal raee 

ion 1. The xrrange- 

nett of the aumective hemideachms ruck for the 
Areadians, whether at Heraia or elsewhere, presente 
difficulties “The posible continuation of the lighter 
AY staters of Croesean type after 376 n.c: and the origin 
fee, ers Sey oe Foca ee 
present x stimulating problem which jer must 
solve for himself, Points auch as these, however, arise 
mainly from the great efforie made to Help all those who 
have recourse to thie calaiogue and cannot detract fom 
ity value as a wholes 














eM. F. May. 


Maxime (R,), Uerbaniame dane ta Grice 
Pacis: Picard, 1956, Pp. 303, with 42 plates: irs 
ate Fre oan 
a book a ery Valle aad 

\Yatuble, rome it Barts wii the Caster wnt ete 
that we now expect of Martin the actual adaeitraion 
that town-planning involved: dangerous, because Martin 
knows mr little architectural his y. Be the: 
iirnieation, dlaumed in Pat 1 6 Sop acparsbes hea 

posible, from the architecture, treated in Part I. 
‘After « provocative preface (eit true that “ia mornents of 
jon and equilibrhrm urbaniarn searcely flourshes'? 
wi ube Hadrian or ren Martin well shows, 
thatthe surviving sospe of Grosk theory ell ‘oa tt 
efficiency, area the moral result: of town plans, rather 
than their beauty, Hence, he suggests, the Greek love 
cof yeids, Bur be shows also that Vitruvius considered the 
‘beauty of towns. Did town-planmers begin to worry about 
ig a1 Marin suggats, jot afer Alecender?” AL teat, 
cities of ‘culrural resort’ are a Hellenistic creation. 
Martin well classifies the various types of older city; that, 
for instance, represented by Stator in north-west Groves; 
which was a mere enclomure for refuge and mobilisation; 
cr the compenite colony, tepresented by ‘Thueil. (But 
how i it that the four longitudinal and three crosestreets 
af ht YAkoupent ee quar’? get say 
Ntatin now trace, in the bet pages of the book, the 
relation of public and private planners, | Some cities 
showed all private properties on an official plan. Others 
relied on boundary Stones. Methods of expropriation and 
compensation are bet shown by UG. Il 96 (from 
“Twnagra), principles of zoning by the refounded city of 
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Colphion (6, 300 Bc; of L. Robert in Rev. Phil. 1936, 
Pp. il. The. Gants lnepeion of she. Poems 
Abtynomal best shows how a city was maintained. From 
Pesiclean Athens onward official city architec existed, 
perigee pagar 
‘The first part of Martin will long cemain standard. 

‘The unhappy second part suffers fit from the decision 
to treat only Greek sok ancient town 
planning as a hole But from later ican times 
Rome cannot be ignored. ‘To swell his book, Martin baa 
to take many Eastern towns, even of Imperial date. Only 
by much special pleading can he argue that thei colon 
naded streets, for instance, way owe to 
Hellenic hier Alexandria,” perhape—rathor than 
Rome: and even then be has to admit, op pp. 174-2, that 
the arrangement of such streets at Damascus i typically 


‘Mastit to sce in mun the fructil 
centre of later Hellewion. Clasiical Greece had laid out 
toms on grids, which, as at Priene, make monumental 
effects Impossible—unless, indeed, Alexandria had a long 
colonnaded ceatral street. The dynasts, fist of Hale 
carmusus (pethaps aping Persepolis) and then of 
Pergamum, exploited the Ie, monumental eff 

id out. inn the centtes of terraces on the tope 
slopes of hills, “The Pergamene spirit, for Martin, i 
‘responsible (or all that i good in later Grock work. 

But (1) the picturesque & seldom the monumental or 
tray sciictral-cve at expan (2) The dani 
ied permits truly archi srouping—at Priene, 
Instance, 10 which Martin, Tie Patrick Abercrombie, 
i thoromghly unfair. Both authors should read the 
excellent Marticnssen's Jéex of Spar fr Grick Archtetart. 
arn contrass the iregulavty of the houses wihin the 
‘insulie! of Priene with their mgularity at Olymthus 
But Priene lasted over « millennium, Olynihus barely = 
century. He also finds the houses’ more “pinched” at 

Priene than Olynthus, But Priene, unlike Ol 

sea ot aid ot i the ll tes of Macedon, The 
average lot at Pricne (see Priewe Abb. 303-7) ie 
fir Jes than the 17 metres square of Olynthian house 
plots. “To obtain a proper yard and southwan!facine 
main mom, the two essentials, one had to pinch and 
longate the house-plots of Priene. (3) Persepolis & far 











beter organised than any terraces at Pergamum (and 
probably Halicarnassus).. It has *Palladian’ staircases, 
axial and even, it 


{pe hr ee tt he der 
lasting ialuence What recztblance 
Fy Berea the etn cut wed ro 
storey Doric und Tonic stoss of Pergamum and the single 
More, continu, asilly-groupedcolennades of iter 
sinc 

finden theoras peder “coeaciou pictureuenes” ro 
order. So they overrate both the mezis and saapposed 
intiuce of Pergamam- Hellenistic townn changed thir 
‘appearance when the Grek stou with its pitched roo, 
ore external and ter Toric internal celdonades exe 
\eay to the contisuous colonnaded street witht flty 
External’ Corinhian Order Long syminetieal visas 
‘bearable with Dore, ae quite plesant with Corbin. 





formied contimioas lines of fortification Yet he 

connect it with the sort of town envisaged i 
to Lawes 770% (which he has quoted earlier), which 
‘wat perhaps a wellknown type of primitive city (of 





AM, 1878, Tel. 7. On p. 227 Martin praises “Socrates'* 
Functional in Xen. Alem. IIL, 8, carefully suppressing 
this “Socrates'* distike of painting and sculpture. ‘The 





of Pergamum. On p att, at paragraph 4, line 6) for 
Sateen! oS te On 
2. line 2, for “A . by. ‘ 
Kiar ‘call Patrsiu” "arctica Poem’? 
SEG Betta eit eee 
‘Hunt Prosmena. 





aatad ste tal report ofthe final excavation by ccie 
of our gresiest excavators, pursued over several 
Stexcepuonal dificulty and changing pala! conor, 
‘Almost the whole of this great work ie from Sic Leonard's 
wa pen, except for a secting from Profenor Gadd on a 
model liver for divination, and a couple of by 
pepe hetataye ceccteed Se te 
‘ gener a 
tdealy weil rotine = contin of Cotte cae 
iy would require « canclave a 
discusica of i contents would afford material for many 
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‘The excavations were alo carried out at a number of 
spots toa great depth (jn the lowest levels inside 2 caisson), 
probably nearly to virgin soil, though water prevented 
Certainty on this point. A sequence of fevels was thus 
produced, which Woolley has 1mmbered from XVII 10.0, 
and dates from 3400 mc. to 1140 8.6. The XVTib level 
follows directly. in terms of contents, on the topmost 
level at the nearby side of Tabara-ei-Nkrad, which is 
mainly of the chaleolithic Ip ite i Fevel 
were found sherds of the type of Archana Level XVI1, 
mixed with sherds of Khirbet Kerak ware, which, though 
dated in Paleine to about 2700 me it ere amigned by 
Woolley 10 ‘and attributed to the tes, 
since it ceriainly has contacts with Anatolia and the 
Caucasus, Woolley's dates, he warns x (p. 80), ‘will 
not easily win acceptance’. It ix, in fact, a sight strain 
to believe that nearly a thousand ‘can separate 
Level XIV (dated by Woolley 3100-2900) from Level XI 
(ay6-2300) oF even VII \s. tBoo me) when these levels 
throughout to we virtually unchanged an identi 

paused poser, Weulley fas realy it peta) dave 
these early levels on the basis of the chance discovery’ ia 
them of one or two cylinder seals, of the history of which 
jn Syria we us yet know litte, or (is the ease of Level XV) 
by an Egyptian slate palette, about the predynastic 
character of which even Woolley has some doubts (p. sa). 
At scenis to me, with all due respect, that Levels XVIT- 
XIV would be moe convincingly dated aroun ayoo 8.c. 
the earlient, probably later, and that there i something 
‘wrong with the datiog which Woolley here assigns 10 
‘Tabra-el-Akrad’ Level XII at Atchana contained an 
allegedly "Early Dynastic’ Syrian cylinder veal, which if 
this ib correct, would give us a date about 2300 wc. 
Level X contitined another seal with # euneiforey insexip- 
tooo, TG peg Wooly speaks eo too hod bee 
an00, (On pe 4 ‘as though it 
Foond in Level TX, but tb socme to be a matake,} "On 
this seal see further below. 

“These early levels, in, fact—whatever their exact 
‘chronology—cover m petiod of exeeptianal interest in the 
Nuaory of the Near East. “The late H Frankfort and 
ot we ly dwelt on 
ttndoubtedly Mesopotamian features in the culture of 
Early Dynast Ear. By what rote dd thee features 
travel? The land-bridge of Syria and Phoenicia seems 











indicated. but Atchana as thrown little fresh light 00 
this “Thc i chiefly due to the fact that the area 
ait which 1 levels were reached war necessarily 


deeper 

40 rexlucer! ws to give a very inadequate ides of the culture 
of these Ht seem that in mont of the thind 
millennium the Amuk plain war » cultural backwater. 
Babylonian texnple plans and otber fashions did not 
enter {ill Level XI, the period of the epock-making 
campaigns of Sargon and Naranain in thee pars, 
while cuneiform is first met in the cylinder seal of 
Level X. Certainly it would seem that these early 
Mesopotamian features were not transmitted 10 Egypt 
amin te othe doe cts of hee 

In spite of te picture 

carly Tevely. we gain fim a few Cylinder seals some 
interenting information as to the artitic capacities and 
affinities of the region in the later yhird millennium. Ona 
seal frm Level XITT refered to above, the simple Syrian 
secur of twn seated figures drinking convivially through 
ane eee 
another in which Woolley notes alfinities to the art of 
Lagash. “ut if seems to me more important a leading 
con by the style of its cutting to the Cappadocian cylinder 
seals; and Level X enntained, ax mentioned, » seal with 
‘+ cuneiform dedication of Adad-bant the scribe, written 
in x script identical with that of the C: fabless. 
Woolley conchutes from this {p. 383) that « colony of 
‘Cappadocinn’ merchants, i. from Assur, was exablished 


' See Hood, ‘Exeavations at Tabara el Akrad’, 
Anatolian Stas, U. 





paintings to have existed at Atchana. Certain seals 
again such a3 pl. LXI. 24, from Level VI, and LXH, 40, 
4 fm Level Vi, ase sgnlcant a9 prototypes of the 
iranian style best known at Kirkuk. It is only fair 
say that Woolley would have increased the utili 
section if he had furni 
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distinctly meagre and fi 
in the least resemble the Palaces of Mall 


‘Amok plain. 
‘Level V, the 


ugh 

mis marked 

eal below the level of the 

oolley mua! i identifies 
ate Miura 


period of Mitansian dona 
by a remarkable yt 
surrounding ground; Wool 
it as a subterranean Mithracum, 
Hittite-Mitanni 





sitice was 
by the Mitannians, and it i i 





yportant historical text (published else= 
whore by S. Seth, the only mejor work rare os can 


£ Gatalogne of Tear fram Novel in the British Museo, 


Pa 
* “Weamennitisches in der Bildkunst 
are itn sepa 
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lled—of the Mitamnian’ period from any site, 

‘na well of Level f, already old, 
When, after a poriod ofdisturbance, we reac Level 1V, 
with the palace of Nicimepa, son of Helrisi, and hi suct 
‘eeworn, We reach more tables, probably the moat impor 
tant of Atchana’s contributions, | Hite was, fan an 
interesting archive of palace records, published elsewhere 
by Ded Wheman (Tie Aleath Tablet), But at this 
point We tread straight into a hornet’s next of controversy 
‘concerning the chronology af the levels, which Woolley 
has ably, but still not lucidly enough, Summarised in & 
special chapter. Two rival achemes of dating for these 
TER. periods, tly ‘the quater} of Woslley' pre- 














liininary reports, ace championed by Sidney Smith and 
‘Level VI 


Albright respectively, 
‘covers the peri 





slates should be 1065-1350, 1550-1495, 1495-1370 
argument in the case off ‘VII turns on ibe well-worn 
subject of the date of Hammurabi of Babylon, Woolley 
ip 106, note) cline "uo have fallowe Albright 
chronology throughout’, Yet on p. 490 in the chapter 
on Chronology, in diseuming Levels VI 10 V he seems to 
argue: rong saplet itin favour of that of Smith, which 
he says ‘accorded perftctly with the archaeological 
‘evidlence’. The obscurity (o the reader is deepened by 
the miaprinting on p. 390 of the date 1515 for 1595 w.c. 
'The dating of Idrimi i another controversial, though 
seule, ile depending nox ely on the rival chore 
i bu on tere of opto eying 
position in his farnily tree. Albright and Wiseman, 
taking bio as Niguepa's father, place hit about 400 
0 oc. in Level Vo Smith makes hi pie s 
grancycn, and puts bim lave in Level IV. Bt hs 
eng reve om ated Ui arn 
tion of the name of a Mitannian king, whom Smith takes 
for Shutarna, but which the Amyrialogints agree it really 
that of an earlier king, Paratarna,  ([t may well sueprise 
aed ‘unfamiliar wi cuneiform that such Gea had 
Teadiig are even pouibel) Woolley apparenly opt for 
Abbright's view (ps 484), shou gal Prening the 
strongest posible sympathy for that of Smith (‘the opinion 
that Tam entitled to exprese is, that while Albright’s 
ayntem’ does not agree with the archaeological facts, 
Su dp ay et am ath only 
finally claims to have followed Smith, It seem» Wooll 
at frst followed Albright, but hax since changed! his mind. 
er by horses tations he begin tas tle in 
almost contradictory sitions. a) lees miny 
well find themselves ‘ole. if 
sd rence per in this real chronological 
imbroglio does not always help: indeed sometimes adds 
to perplexity, I suggest that» LM. LT chariotware 
fragment (6. 1400 #10.) from Level V (p. 17) mut have 
strayed downwards, and the of LM, LED sherds 
in Level VI in the fortress (p. 316) may be due to an 
unicieced rubbish pit or other ancient digurbance 
there are any gpres: “All Cypriot type of pottery 
‘go cout of use (at Atchama) 75 (0 100 years before their 
tuamulaeture in Cyr comme to an end (ps 8 And 
the White Slip 1 ware, which & suceeded in Cyprus by. 
White Slip TI milk bowl about 1409, not only. starts 
nab earlor at Atehana in Love) Why ut was id cone 
wreatly with the milk bowls in Level TV. Nuzi painted 
ware late at Afchana well nto Level 11, at a date when 
it is long dead at Nusi. ‘These important divergences in 
accepted pottery datings must be due to changes of taste 
or of the directions of trade or to the migrations of potters, 
ng ene ake that the 
: i ert il 
erwonally netept the chronology of Abight ngs 
that of Smith and Woolley for Levels VII-IV, make 
sytearaton thas Level (Vay ed ie fe ha 
they both suppose (1370). The muliple ring beads 
Plate LXVIIT, 22, WS chereierais ‘of cl-Amamna and 
tn LLM. U1 sherd, dated by Stabbings 1400-1450, wine 
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found in the paluce which the accepted dating’ assumes 
‘was destroyed at the latest in t420. In my view it seems 
‘more likely that the patlace, which we know was destroyed 
‘half-way through Leyel 1V, was in fact ancked by Subbr- 
Inlina during the Hittite invasion of northern Syria, 
about 1375 a6, an event which Woolley invokes ax the 
‘cause of destruction of the whole evel. ‘The leve! itl? 
need not have ended auntil 195%, where Swit puta the 
beginning of Level TIT. At this date the castle way burnt 
and the fortes and Hittite palace were built, ‘The 
tablets from the palace themselves cover ai approximate 
period of fifty years, which takes us from, 1400-1350: we 
fare not compelled > assume that the archives which were 
found by chance were all that there hid been, or that 
they are exnctly coextensive with the palace that con- 
TE Level TU began only Sn ps eral io 
If Level ITY began only in rol 11, with its 
wealth of Hittite seals and LM. TIL i pottery, tust then 
ave begun somewhat later than Woolley stiggests, but 
its ending about 127g 1.0. is most reasonable, "Level 1, 
almost certainly destroyed by the Sea Peoples in 1194, 
contained L.M, IIT B ware, which Fucumarke 
about t2g0, Woolley argues for a lowering of Purumark's 
dating to about 1200, with which i¢ is hard to disagree. 
Te will be seen dint Atchana-Abalakh was an excavae 
tion of the greatest importance both ta Oriental and 10 
clasiical archacologists, and its brilliant if controversial 
fimal report i a book which cannot be lightly treated, 











In addition to all that we have mentioned, it contains 
important material on the earliest history of glass and, 
lading. This wealth of material is surh that even if 


here be teniporary dimgreement about some of ity 

honclogcal implication, i clear that Sir Lennard 

‘Woolley hus once more placed science under a great debt. 
. Bans, 


CLamuonr (©), Greek Pottery from the Near East 


Beryeas Xt). Copenhagen’ Munksgaard, 1955. 
Pp. 57 witll 14 plates, Price not ata 
This i i list of Greek Vaies and fragments from the 
‘Nea Rast (the boundaries are aster Twrkey, Peri and 
ypt) ut present in native, Kuropeay of American col- 
Jectons, Supplementary 9 ‘are planed to cover 
‘modiern imports of Greek vases into Near Eastern collec 
tions aod ack-glazed ware of Near Eastern provenience. 
“The scatiered finds from Nauermis and "Vell Defenneh 
‘ure omitted, as are the Al Mina vaves except those will in 
‘Antioch. A. tirief introduction precedes this survey 
‘which introduces and illustrates many important pieces 
oot to the classical scholar in. Near Eastern publications 
for museums, ‘The illustrations are clear but many 
(handles, rims, etc.) are siperiluows, and both sherds and 
complete vases are cut-out (for vases jvable), 
‘There are no scales and few measurements quoted, many 
misprints and some wrong labelling of platex Ne doubt 
snany (of the incomplety desctions, mivatributions, 
‘mien relevant references and ominions wil be ut 
ight betare the project reaches corpus stage. 
‘One may remark in particular the following among the 
important earlier pieces. AR ix late or 
father tha about oo, the eafliet Greek fragment in 
Egypt. Agy isu unique helmeted tiesd vase, Corinthian, 
early rather than late sixth century. and not certaily anh 
Amazon. A5q and Abo are not Naucratite, Aba not 
Chiot. Ago isin fnet surely Corinthian ‘Transitional, ans, 
afice AB, can share with Boston 09,010 (Fairbanks, pl. 47, 
340) the distinction of being the earliest datable, Greek 
poticty in Egypt, Abo and AG2 are "Rhodian’, On 
P. t06 add to the Pikellura fragments from Memphis 
(Mewphis Tp, 22, 6; CVA Beitish Museum VIM, pt. 
57}, 2); and an AI Mina piece should have been mentioned 
(Gls LXV1. 195: another fragment in Oxford), The 
Nuueratis fragments are deliberately. omitted from the 
catalogue, but also, on p. 109, are forgotten in the remark 
that no Attic black figure in the Near East is earlice than, 
530. BiB & from a krater, not « loutrophoros, and 
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Joining fragment in Bonn (44 1985». 488-go) strongly 
gy at Athenian rather than ence: 








tn the sixth century Attic prufiesis vases seem to have been 
made only far the hore market. In Oxford. are moot 
of ths Al bhick-figured fragments, inchiding scraps 


that bridge the ilwory sith-ceanury gap, and from 
Yogatig a plassic bead from a Clwzomeniant vase (CVA 
Il, pl got, 02; BSA LXVIL 126), ABE is Oxford 
joap.abs, and with i irom Karnak come fragment 
from the Fins of a Attic column crater (1g2g.265). ‘There 
tmust be amore Greek yasee in Cairo Museuin than these 
it Edgar's 1911 catalogue, in whose preface the resder is 
Warned against assuiing that the pottery was all found 
In Egypt 
Jou Boannwax. 

Reser TL, Die Archiologen- 

‘Samm- 


Tprack: Dio antiben 
Jung Gor 





Band 5391. Berlin: De Gruyter, 
tose. Pp. 136, will 2 plates and 7 text fugures, 
DM. 


Seudents cf clasical archacdlogy have Jong. felt the 
need for a handbook or guide to the basic principles and 
idiom of a study which ius become excessively involved, 
by reaoo butte of it hang popularity” andl of the afen 
Imeatanageable marriage of the arts and sciences which it 
Semaude, The need now impart met by Rump 's 

ontributions ta this series of pocket-books, which are ax 
‘were German Pelicans. Current book prices being 
‘ehat they are, T doube whesher such good archeological 
Vlaloo Rar money i Wkly 40 be met with again, unless it 
ein another volume of the same series, The form these 
Kandbcks take may well dismay what we may call the 
professional archaeologist who deals wih other ancient 
Faltures, far nowhere will he ind atated init the principles 
GT exeavation and clanificaton which are the basis ofall 
oder archaeological studies, be they classical or other= 
feae, This is simply becouse’ clasical eschacology bs at 
dice an older and a broader study, Cemuries of 
ilettantiam, collecting and set crticiin. have shapes 
Slready the figures 1o stand belore, though offen (0 be 
Sdlapted to auit, the backclorh provided ty the archucolo. 
Ess aa stars both where te excavators, and 
hung before him. 

in Volume 1 the history of classical atchacolody was 
told; in Volume IL it i the archaeologists idioza and the 
peiciy of copying in antiquity which are hens 

the fire part the techieal terms which teud to be 90 
loosely and erratically applied are disected, the gronds 
fortheir ine evaluated apd wzumnber of ariusingwnomalies 
lincovered, At what size can a slutue qualify far the 
{ite "colesal’? And as Klass in Greek can be app 
ora statuette (tlie Colowus at Rhodes being respansible 
for the current usage of the word) we should feck at leat 
4 litle conscience about wing it at all) Urage deter- 
fines muy of the terms we coramonly employ, rather 
than accuracy: the stator ksown as the Hestia Giustiniani 
in tio Heatla and io hmger in the Giustinian! Collection. 
Consideration of the archaeologists Language leads to 
that of fs mye, andl here Rumpf succinctly defines may 
ff the diseans bf modern scholarship against which not 
only the archacologit, who i after all often dealing with 
fret firsthand taterial, but abo any other classical 
stlinlar needs inoculation. Among them are the books ax 
large ae a front door or of = price beyond the means of 
‘mont students; canrerarbolars whe count their reputation 
by the poundage of paper they cover, and who write for 
the mike of writing and wet because they want 1 sy 
temcthing; the i primar mcs claimed. by so. many 
fcecwvators and miveum official for the material in tbe 
are; the endless muhiplication of periodicals and 
‘ilusration: the lack of restraint anil proportion occasioned 
by ihe desive wo may everything, "A Bleak prospect. 

“The second part of the book cent rather more 
solid matter Viet, the materials it which otigital works 
Were executed in antiquity are digcusied, and this is 
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Copies were identified and the otiginal’s date and artist 
Giscovered, also the ways in which a copy might, in 
Uifferent periods and. in different iletall, be expected 10 





¢ Rump ean answer with his own quota, 
tin of Voltaire, le secret d'ennuyer est celui de dire tout’ 
u_Elotrasiavon of thee volume i, argent) 


second part, 


Jouse Boxsnius. 


Scnacmsareva (F.), Diealtesten Kulturen Griechen 
Tands. Stuttgart: Kobhammer, 1055. 
hak ea tpt be fe pao & work 

“This book was designed to be te fst part of a 
see ur eu dsierment of the ieee 
‘Aegean, hut Ventre decipherment of the 1 
Tnduced the autbor to postpone the publication 
liver part andl to take [000 Be. 2 
“The took is therefore to some extent complemen 
The Prestoe Foundation of Euope, by Ce 
Sa once he Aaa ge ee he 

tural lndsespe seen Groen oppenite viewpoint: 

‘On the whale the two surveys agro= Well enough as we 
inh ie mgre Setachemey erp of he 
infltration of the Dini culture (Ch. 31, Figs 24-7, 
Map 3). oe his account of ‘Vinca (Che 12) with. those 
et Fawkes (The Prehvir oudalons et, pp. 105-8 and 
Bp. 02-0 bs he atone of pao ae anne 

: ‘material in Greece allowed Sehachere 

feye to omit discussing anything ealier than 5000 W-c- 

‘Rfteea brie tine ofthe rabject and previous renee 

Gell the author states bin chronological schesse which 

Shey Hl om thw teed by Mi, Mate 

nivel, 

"Gr course many dates are highly debatable.” g000 m0. 
Beatie Cement a em 
Bucutenl A the, a trie Lite for 
Kum Tepe, but thee are matter of opin 


by 
method or by synchronising with the historic cultures of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, etc, 

in Part T the author develops, very successfully 1 think, 
hhis owa version of the ‘ex oricnte Ix’ theory, quoting the 
firs appearances of agriculture at Jarmo and Jericho, and 
later at Tall Halaf, Arpachiyah and ‘Al Ubaid and the 
invention of pottery. Scharbermeyr that 
oiler goddew and a dying vegetation god were natural 
‘rites for such cultures. 

TThe short discussion cn posible survivals in the Aegean 
epipalacolithic urs neues a very welcome drawing 
Of the dint from the Seidi caye excavated. during the last 
year and not previously, £ think, illustrated in any book 
on the Aegean. The most serious defect of the book i 
shown on Map 4, where no arrow leads to Cyprus, the 
island is not mentioned in the iolex, and the only reference 
to the sone bowl culture quotes Dikaios' lithe Gide te 
‘He Cyprus Nuss, 40 hat Would appear that the latter's 
monumental publication Kainokite was probably inace 
‘emible 1n Schachersneyr. 

“As evidence of his “Oriental drift’ the author quotes the 
acts that Schaeffer's discovery of Al ‘Ubaid ware™ at a 
depth of 15 metrey at Malatya, of Tell Halal 
were found in Armenia, and a Danubian T bow! from 
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‘Statenice in C#echoslovakia with » double axe, resembling 
the Arpachiyah one, incised jnside and ouvide another 
double axe a bby x quintuple spiral, a variant 
fof the more usuil quidruple spiral but occurring ion the 
fid of a Hone pyxis froin Maronia in Eastern Crete 
(H, Kantor, ‘The Aegean and the Orient ix the Second Mil- 
Ie AWE eae a 

‘Schachermeyr profits de’s important but 
unfinished excavation at Otzaki Magoula to reassess te 
Selo culture which he divides into Proto-Sesklo,(eoere- 
spoodling more or lex (9 Weinberg’s Early Neolithie ia the 
south), Seaklo TI (Middle Neolithic) and Sexklo TIT and 
Sub-Séaklo (Late Neolithic). 

Chapter 7, on the Cretan Neolithic culmre, is rather 
sketchy, A. Furniss” article i noted with approval, bur 
hier aiggestion that Creuin Neolithic may have beet 
derived fom the Gullagek eultre i not menidned, noe 

foes Schachermeyr make any we of Vickery's excellent 
monograph on ‘Food in Early Greece’ (Illinois Stuice in 
the Seco Sine, Wol- XX No. gs pethaps inaccesible) 

‘The next chapters contsin_ a stimulating account: of 
What the author tertas ‘the Seskloid outeruone’ i the 
Balkan and Danubian countries, and. the inter-reactions 
of cultures with ineied spiral decoration such as Buk, 
“‘Tripolje and Butmir and otters such as Starcevo charac 
\exised by rectilinear painted decoration. 

In tracing the inlluence with local variations of ie 
painted Scala. pottery on its northern neighbours the 
author notes that while some features of the Sesklo potter's 
Technique such as the high bases and funnel-shaped 
Sousie rs ad se oe vemos on tie otto 
fhatid, does not at this period go north of Starcevo. He ix 
misled, however, by Fewkes and Milojtic into stating 
‘iat no painted fabrics were found in the lowest levels on 
that site, whereas Ehirich confirmed by the testimony of 
other members of the expedition makes it clear that 
painted pottery was found right down to virgin soil. 

Here for the first time in Europe we meet examples of 








Matz’ torsion (Which he tow derives from Anutolia) and 
Big, 21 shows «fine example of twisted meanders trom 


‘22 provides » most instructive series of 





‘others, siich as that between. (6 from Alisar and 17 from 
Eroed ‘can hardly be due to chance. 

Schachermeyr argues, I think with justice, that the 
‘Chaleidian neolithic pottery, for which be tales Gi 
1 pei enmcterp by ales of 

my spirals, is closely te 

Seeceve are aol Reel ae stoettene soa 
ware proper (B df) with its elaborate mixture 5 
Tenn and ches andi tey odd abi of Capi 
an orphan spiral in the midale of a rectilinear pattern— 
‘habit to same extent paralleled in the cnssied Gumelnite 
‘wares of Thrace. Indeed I think the Danubian influences 
in Dimini ware ilhutrated by Fig. 26 might have entered 
through the Struma rather than dough the Vardar 
valley. Schachermeye is foo apt to assume thar 
a cultural drift iamplies « human drift and: Miss Benton 
(who has also pointed out parallels in Dimini ware t0 
Cycladic shapes) even goes so far as to sty shat ‘all we 
eno transport spin i ote, taveller carrying aoe 
vue! (BSA, XUL, p. tty). The rest of the chapter 
dlacuues the Gumeiaies eulure of Thrace, faniliar 00 
students of Aegean prehistory by it extension into Eastern 
Musi ike Ine Neolithic Greek. pale force 
of Greece (FJa 4, 2 andl 3) are termed: the ‘Grundmann 
‘wares’ by Schachermeys who naw reverts to the older view 
put forward by ‘Tsoundas, Wace and ‘Thompson that 
these sire post-Dimini and characteristic of the thind 
Thessalian period along with the ‘crusted" wares (Fy and 
5). The eastern Macedaoian variety of the Tia warcs 
4 ithutrated on Fig. 92 by tbe fine vases from the still 
unpublished excayation by Pelekidhie and Kyriakidhis 
at Komotini. 
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“The Cyeladie evibstion Schuchermeyr divides into the 
two cultures of Pelor und Syros, the former obviously 
sive rm Anata the at wi elaborate 
returning epinil, be connects with Butmir, 
fal previously umconvineing theory fie backs with some 
thew evidence from 8 tte called Grge Nowak om the island 
of Hvar (Vig. 97, 8). 
Contacts betwern fivar aad the Aegean, bur how 
opera? ier sherds (Pig 58, Now 6 
Fine whole vase (Fig. 98, No.1) teiind de somewhat 
of MAMAITA sherds, bt they may be much earlier. 1 
Should ot like to express an opinion until T know tore 
About this moat interesting ste, 

In general the author regards the Neolithic civilisation 
ot Gee ode by Oretal Yo graucn eting 
in countries very sparely occupl ith 
sBetlere and hint tat he St eecbvaal 
Eaten Europe ls ‘by the painted spirals of 
Starcevo III, followed by the Dito and Gumelaiten 
ltrs, and by inflaences from the Lengyel-Ratinr zane 
‘on he Early Cycladie eulture.” For un ational Orieneal 
clcoep in ie Enly Cyclic clare at mension by 
Schachermmeyr see Stunt Piggott tn cticin India, No. 
. 26, anda nole of mine in antigay, No. ga, pisos 

‘The review ofthe early Bronze Age in the Aegean opens 
swith a brief account of the Anatolian cultures, expecaly 
that oC the road, which so strongly allected the develop. 
tment of the Barly Helldie culture. ‘The astonishing 
eoperoion’ at the! coll of the Barty Oyeladic period 
‘referred to, and 1 was glad to sce in Fig, 31 two old frsends 
ff ming, the MLC jugs fram Mtarselle and the Balearic 
Thies which never seem to bave attained quite the prbe 
licity they deserved, and on Fig. 57-2 plan ofthe splendi 
city” wall of Angina, the sical mmpresive of all Early 
Heelladic structures. Fig. 38 suggests that the Germans 
might well excavate some more of the intriguing reund 
bullding. al Tiryns without seriously damagtig the 
Mycenaean pslack. 

[a theaccount, following Fuchs, ofthe posible nflyences 
on the Early Hathdic civilauiog of tse betle-axe sad 
Corded ware calrares Umut pecten against the statement 
cmp tthe than di ot reve Creo the 
(Cyclades, and refer him to nny own paper, ‘Battl-axea 
the Aegean (Pring of te Pre Sy for 090, 
pp. 325) and PLIV), snd for the converse picture 
Regeun doubleaxes inthe West to Howler” paper, "The 
Double Axe in Prehistoric Europe’ (BSA. XVI 

tgif. And what i the hunting leopard of Mallia 
Bi Minoan version of « Trojan tattcane? Schaches- 
nieye's suggestion that ait Ldo- dynasty might 
have been sablahed in Troy Ik i ‘ince 0 
hone bones have been found there earlier than Troy Vi, 
which contained rg quay, bat af our, gue 

‘thatthe destruction of Troy TL might have 
Patoed by Indo-European favaders 

“The Early Minoan culture is discussed io Chapter 21 
and) dative vases Of the four ceramic iyles of 
ENCE hats on Fig. 66, Tite of thee 1 should 

as dae to impigrans rather than as developracta 
of varieties of the Cretan Nealthie which sexms far more 
ttnifeem to me than jt does to Schachermeye. 

"The author follows Evats in deriving the round graves 
of tbe Mesara ftom Libys, abi 

th.” Chapter 23 














influences from Khirokatia und 
sums up the growth of the Early Bronas Age cultures of 
the Aegean civilisation, ‘the somewhat vet 
sited nnd fortunate brother of the Eas’. The ane both 
east and weat of the Aegean the author regards as a unity 
during thir period, marked by closcly related cultures 
inhabited! mainly by ‘Mediterranean man’ (in Sergis 
seme of the word) and speaking an ‘Aegean’ speech 
ly related to Rermscan, 

Itshould be noted that bere and ebewhere where the 
author is indulging in legitimate but huzardous specdla- 
lion he presents his material honestly” enough without 
attempting to make it masquerade a» inconvertible facts, 
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Among these more speculitive suggestions are the equation 
lthyphillic statuettes — representations of Hyakinthes or 
Cretan Zeus, and the relationships of thie stories of Helon 
fund Ariadne to vegetation myth like that of Persephone. 

"The last chaprer tackles the most thorny subject of all— 
the nature of the Acgean yubstratum in the Greck language, 
He accepts Ventris’ trarsliteration of the Linear B texts, 
but this docs not help as much in definiig the “Aegean 


rejecting, as Schachermeyr does, 
Brandersicin’s theory thar pllice wames in -nthoe and 
vidos huil heen introduced into the Aegean alot 
tion a,c. by andiher Indo-Ruropean but. non-Helle 
wave of jawader, ‘The yothar fevers to Kevichmers 

nul theory whereby these suffixes and such prefs 
tae My and Bye all be wa Nea 
fanguage. He discusses briefly the possibility thac we may 
hiave survivals of thse Angean languages in the modern 
Tangusies of the Caueraus, teferring to Kretschmer’s 
theory. that the Lak people were the Leleges (but not to 
Lopatinski’s muggestion that ‘Azwol bs simply, the 
‘Nbchaaiant wor for fisrmers!). 

“The book cortaires something of interest for almost any 
sien“ the prehistory of Eaters Europe alter, he 
Palucolithic periods, ‘bat will be especially tefl to 
people like myself who know their Aegean stuff pretty 
tell but sh knowledge ofthe surrounding cultures fm 
trifle shaky. The plates and figure are well chosen, and 
though the former include « number of hackneyed 
ecunples there are others such as Dr, Giamalakis' figurine 
from Crete, the wold and silver vases from Euboca andl 
the menbir from the first city of Troy, thnt have been little 
IMlustrated if at all in general works of thie kind,. The notes 
at the end of the text comprise a great deal of bi 

























graphical work and omit Title of importance except in 
Cyprus. 


‘or miaprinus which might be corteeted 
{i} "Wooley" on p. 24-. (i) No. g on, 
Fie 14 melt ashe brace.) “Demin 
in the description of Fi Ww) and (x) on pp: 215, 
Pig’ and ait co. P. Hell 11 should presumably hae 
cen F. Min. IIL. (vip P. 259, 

maby 


jon of a personal name). 
IR. W. Herenmison. 
















Tyo, with 1 ples, 


Tha short, but sportant book w ewentially a compile 


ment ta the work done by Mata otc the Cretan seal of the 
Early Period (Die Frukretschen Sigel, 1928). Tt deats with 
the Cretan and Mainland sealy of the “iMloom’ | M.M, 
IU-L. M. J, and the contermporary Shaft-grave ani early 
‘Thole tomb phases on the mainland) and the Late 
(LM/LH. 11D) Periods. 1s iy appropriately by: pupil 
of Matz and dedicated to him. 

“Th lists at the end of the book of all watly sind sealings 
Af thine peciods (ound ah x sale and datable context are 
tet out in an admirably clear and informative manner, 
fand will, 33 Bicunte claina, provide a valuable tasks for 
farther study wf the subject Since the book i» admittedly 
more a declaration of principles and methods than an 
Sxhaustive treatment, 7 & tiucl 10 be hoped that B 
higweif will contimse this 1. follows Mats in assigning 
the Hiereulyphic Deposit sealings from Krvossos to early 
MM. ILL not M.M. IE as Evans, 

‘Mout iflaminsating i the Jaut section of the book, (Van 
Forgeries, Uh subject. some of the more notorious 
subtinoda to & sherough and metic analy and 
‘eonivineiagly assigns then) 01 tinct stylistic grou 
Wit no bubt reflect the activity of ter dilfereat work 
hope ov hands. This bold xnd largely surcoesful ascailt 
fn the problesn uf forgeries in Minoan-Mycenaean glyptie 
2 exteernely important, because, as Band ethers before 
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hhini have noted, the whole picture of certain aspects of. 
Bronze Age life, norably in the sphere of religious beliefs 
‘and practices, materially altered by the introduction oF 


inte sor wenpon tba. rk 9 to 
"Rvalable new weapon that. to tear agua 
forgery is the realisation that the Bronze Age 
‘engraver invariably regarded the germ iuelf as the 
for bis picture, and not the impression like the 
engravers of Clameal und madem times. One contrcts 
Sspect ef this x the Sect Uiat in the Bronwe Age right mod. 
\eft hands appear correctly a4 right and left an the original 
seal, and ee left vs saghty cight for a on si 
ae, ry this by Tefeence t0figures 
adoranta, who always appont wih the lef bunil raged ont 
seal impressions, but raising the right hand in the bronze: 
statuettes, and ef course on the themselves, List oF 
deals and dealings which show sdorants, together with the 
tronse statuette for comparion, are given at the end 
i the bose, ‘Tha ature of Brose Age ges ean aia 
ttaturally Bo traced fo the handling of Weapons and ocber 
bieets, Nude, however, that the seabengravers do froet 
nit left for right on the original seal for con— 
venience of the composition, notably in antithetic scenes: 
Where two sitnllar figures oppose each other 
Siotilar aureibures (e.g. PM IL 831, Fig: 546: sealing of 
sgoridess holdinus spear with Tian; LV 453) Fig. 978 veal 
from Vaphio Tora vith’ whiged sienil holding yoocs), 

‘B. avtempts to distinguish between seals of Cretan 
{atin are thote af atland {Mjecancan) Sanne 
EEenire or tradition Admitelly for the pecs at Bay 
rate it it imposible to distinguish them on ardmary 
external grounds, ees 0s Sees ara shee 
hnture ofthe eubjocs depicts deta of des Oc foun 
ment, etc. B, however, claims to detect an esential 
ddifferenee in the baste soutre of the designs between seals 
of Cretan and those of mainland inspiration. He selects 
for analysis and comparison the ‘Rattle of the Glen 
‘signet from shaft-grave TV at Mycenae, and the sealing 
with a similar battle: subject, which also appears to be 
tne knpresion of a oval gokalgoat fount VA Tea 
in Crete. He concludes that the “Buttle of the Glen” 
Niet aud’ the ‘alles great emu from the Alyeenae 
‘shafi-graves, arc of mainiand manufacture and the work 
oa ve related reactor ene ie 

‘Soncliion, although aD. aay aitonshng 
harmony with peesent trends of 9. and may there 
fore meet with approval. But whether B.'s theory of 
sttuctural differences, or ite peucti¢al application, are. 
really viable w perhaps open to doubl.” Que point, 
hhawever, may be noted, iB. aims to identify the diferent 
structural principles underlying ‘Ntinoan and Mycenacan 
slyptic with Furmmark’s Unity principle far Minoan, and. 
his Tectonie priociple for maitland pottery decoration. But 
in Furumurk’s account of these concepts (The Mycenaean 
‘Polley, py 116) appeara that the Tectpnic atyle of decors 
tion is something quite universal, and ix incidentally 
present aide by side with the Unity style tn Crete il at 
all periods. Unity decoration on Furamark's theary i 
in etfvet a ‘higher’ style of art arising out of the universal, 
‘Tectonic af differese those in aliereat plore and 
flourishing alongside it. In other words, while all Unity 
decoration must on present knowledge be regarded as. 
Ssous, Totenle dteriion say be eduer Minoan oe 
Mypenacan. 

EE pevliape cisegerates the independonen of; seal is4 
from the rem eo ‘the frescoes, He regards the frescoes. 
as ewentially a frieze art, a» opposed to the pictures 
atta the him Se indary of a frame oe by the seals, 

it i scm 1 amine that every fsco wa in 
the form of a feieae, und that "pictures’ in B's sense dict 
‘not occur as well. On the other hand, a number of seals 
andl sealings surely do, a Evans noted and B, indeed 
fadniits, lutroduce clemiems, cg. rows of figures, with: 
jaral, ete.. borders below them, thar seem directly and 
deliberately copied frum the frescoes. 

Minor points that may muddle readers: P. 44: ‘The 
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rectangular gold season shia-giye It src Fs = 1, 
ia and not 21g. Ps qq: The scheme in Fig.l is 
upuide down, 





M.S. F. Hoop. 


orgy (Ui). Gelechieche Greitedtensel, | Bei: 
cMaim, 1955. Pp. 119, with 64 plates, DM, $5. 
Ax the ime when the Bond of Oriental influences swept 
over Grece & new type of bronse cauldron with plastic 
Png-hinlle attciyenis and conical sand. came to 
rupersde the old Geometric tripod. The first exam 
cet tester ies 
fs Jantzen says, vhrough Al Mina), anh they hore the 
siren handie-attachments which have beets so brilliantly 
chucidated by Kunze. But in the hands of Greek copper- 
fnithe the cmildron underwent 2 transformation, being 
Sauiopes wi al « den aporsopaic geil protomes 
fising from the shoulder; and it quickly became a standart 
rte of archaic Greek manufacture. This is the “griffin 
Kettle’; and the protomes are ‘kettle grifis’, ‘The 
appearauce of these contraptions has Jong been known 
from finds in Etruscan tombs; but the great majority of 
the exiting protomes in fact come from dedications in 
Greck sanctuaries. The prototype of the Greek griffin iy 
unquestionably Oriental, but it is transmogrified and 

ickly develops in brome into the haughty, terrify, 
Sigil) preporecous peg-lopped: aritntrat of the Greek 
estiaey. Ii the course 5 however, in-breeding 
{ells and the race degenerates to end in a goblin fowl 
frozen in ant arrested yawn ov sneeze There ie sill an 
clement of uncertainty about the comcction of the geiffin 
ptotoniey with the Oriental (and Greek imitation) siren 
Mtachments, and alio about the kind of stand which 
‘normally supported the Greek iff kettle, J. approuches 
both these difficulties with good sense, nh brief, be main 
tains that the Greeks did mount procores oo. cauldruns 
Which were equipped with siten attachments (though 
presendy they came to omit the siren attachments ax 
Unnecessary) and that the eauldrons from Etruscan tombn 
which have both attachments and protomes were exported 
from Greece in that condition, He contends that the 
normal stand for the Gresk griffin kettle was the ‘Stab- 
dreifuse; since 30 tue survives, it i perhaps easier 10 
think in terms of fron, or at feast Same maretial other char 
Iarorte. 

“Jantzen's original mandate was the publication of the 
griffon protomes from the Samizn Hervetsm. But his 
Kivolved him ia a wider study, of which this excellently 

roduieed book i the fruit. Inelivting the 95 from Samo», 

‘hax aembled 197 ‘of which he illustrates 
more than 150; ail he distributes them imo a dozen 
groupe, which he believes to be entively of Greele mane 
facture: Hie study and arrangement of she material 
shove s masterly geaxp and concentration on the eential, 
and hie writing & clear, concise and 10 the point. To 
Mimmarise briefly: [1 fit coups consist of beaten 
rotors, which tart aboot the end of the eighth eetury 
With thick-necked, round-moubed breed, stumpy of 
far an pegs the met stage of evaiton i wa me 

seit forms, heightening of the exptession (expecially 
by lalaid eves), then bolder surtice decoration (with 
doubled spiral locky), Hollow casting of protomes seem 
to have been practised in Samos almost from the outset: 
the fine results were erude, but wal the clarification of 
the individual elemeits and dhe subtler swing of the neck 
they scon caught up on the beaten protomcs. Casting 
ould nat, however, natch the ineressinu ize OC the beaten 
foaes, and a temporary compromise was reached in the 
SMnomumental group’. cast heads being set on heaten neck; 
the grandest of the Olyapia heads, with thei impressive 
plastic quality, belong here. The climax hax now been 
Feuched! and. though fine engraving found inthe 
Hnmeiiely allowing group, the oubseyuent story of 
the cast griffin protome ix a decne, refinement at first 
feuding to mannerian, tbe elaatic ‘of the teeck 
Init Jato 4 permanent crick; the eye lose ite intense 
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glare, the corrugated brow becomes plain. and arched in 
3 look of mild aurprise; the spiral lock vanishes, Olympia 
gives out and production bs almeat extlusively Samian, 
Export, however—to Etruria and eyen to Spain—reaches 
peak! and a manter of some originality spears (‘Brolio- 
Typw’: the wild goat prowomes, Pl. 47, are a curions 
postin of alien deaking hoes sich a are treated 

"y Buschor i Alanch. Jakrd. XL), But after this export 
ceases; the protomes are confined to a uniformly stnall 
format, indicating that they uo longer ranked as eoaily 
‘offeringy: the pog i attenuated, the eye is amall, expres 
Sioaless, and no longer inlaid.” Numerous flaws in the 
fauting, which the eraftamen did not trouble to conceal, 
Show that in the last phase the griffin protome was not 


highly prized, 

"HELP orient aid curly detached evlation, 
spanting 10. much of the archaic era and ignoring 
‘incial boundaries in art, raises an acute problem of 
ena rion one Ease (a et 

ing to production centres, one Eastern (in fact 
Sammian), the other Peloponnesian, The Eastern tradition 
hhe finds more naturalistic, with a liking for delicate out- 
fines, The Pelopormesian is more abstract with strongly 
plastic elements, and the marked emphasis on vertical 
Gnd horizontal axes, which becomes universal ja. the 
Sroumusental group’, & at hame here, Unless one were 
prepared to carry to an extreme the conception. of 
Winerant inkers going the round of the fairy, Bo more 
‘convincing explanation can be ‘same time 
{tb difficult to ce how, without imported forekge models, 
the type could have developed so consistently in centres 
0 far apart: and one is fempted to wonder whether there 
may nor after all be Oriental sriginals lurking among the 
earlier beaten groups. 

As regarde chronology, with hie concentration of view= 
ppoint J. has peshape not taken sufficient account of better 
Gated’ comparative material, ‘The commencing date of 
near 700 mc, based partly on a find From the make-up 
GF Halatompedon LL, cannot be disputed snd, gainy 
ppt tomy cemparion wi whe Grin Jog, Bo the 
plicing of the “monumental group’ atound 650 is more 
Qustinable. ‘The grand plastic quality, which J. xtreses, 
Seems more appropriate (o the later seventh century and. 
the griffin mother relief () Ol, Bericht, Ph. 

Newt Mristerccerke no, 45), which goes with 
‘mental group’, shows the same proportions 
Fenuerings a late seventh-century roomumental” tig 
(ef empecially the Aegina Chimera Painter, Kabler, 
‘Alias, "“Malees, figa. 72-4); typologically also’ the Bast 
Greck painted yriffins of the Iaer-seventh century (ae 
to thowe of the sixth) are still “pretmonumental’- 
‘Tine In the opening years ofthe sth century ir the 
tend of the grifin bettie leaves an awkward. gap of half 
Century befure La Garenne (p. Ba), and does not: account 
for the survival of precisely similar protames an Clxzo- 
menian chart poles (gf, Akerstttim,  Architektoische 
‘Terrakottaplation in StocRhalm, col. pls 1 and 3). 

This study is more important than appears at firs sight 
tbecaww of the dominant position of the xriffin protome in 
early Greck sculpture in the round. For the beginnings 
‘Othallow east bronee seulpaure it it of unique importatiee. 
‘The twa early Samian rejects whose casting: failed 
(Pls. (7 £) not only prove that there waa » hollow casting 
Inidustry at Samop in the early seventh century, but show 
‘ase of piece moulds in an attempt at duplication whieh 
conilicte with rarrent views on the pibject but 3 i 
Harmony with the peculiarly Samian attitude towards 
‘mechanical aids in art and their practical exploitation of 
the siences: if we ask why the Samians went unt making: 
utile griffins after others had given up, it is not, T think, 
jist that quixotic strain which one yees elsewhere in theit 
champiovahip of Jot case, but rather « san of their 

jterice in: the process of bollow casting which in fact 
fed in the satne generation to their micorseful uchievernent 
of life-size bronze seulpture, 
JM. Coon, 
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Prsntsavky (J. D.S.). A Handbook to the Palace of 
‘Minos at Knossos with its dependencies 
Foreword by Sm Axmitux Evasx. Introduction by 
‘Son Joun Mrnzs anv! Sin Joes Forsbyes. Landon! 
Max Parrish, tos4. Fp. 76, with 4 plates. & text 
Sigures anal ¢ folding plan. 124, 6d 

Its a pleasure 1 welcome Max Parrish’s new edition of 
the guide firt published by Macmillan and Co., perhaps 
the only perfect and absolutely fool-proof guile to an 
archacological site in the English language. “I recall the 
remark ouice made by @ grateful American tourist {and 
que to me by. Mis Ed cles) wy when I sya. 
here you ga usp two steps, you really do go up two steps’! 
The editoe! and. publishers have Pighily left the acfal 
wording of the guide proper intact except for the sad but 
inevitable omission from the list of dependencies of the 
Royal Tomb at Inopata, which can no longer be visited 
Hee it was completely devroyed) using the Geanen 
‘occupation by the Austrian General Rigel who ex 
the stones to build some military buildings. The photo 
‘graphic plates are almost the same, but the view 
from the south is omitted and the Grand Staircase is 
allotted an extra illustration. Further, the plates and 
plant are not collected at the end but distributed through 
the text at appropriate places, and personally f regard this 
‘man improvement, 

‘The introductory survey of the Minioan civilisation by 
Sir John Myres ond Sir Jolin Forsdyke i clear ad 
informative, introducing the reader to the reaulte uf 
‘Ventris' researcties into Linear Seript B and the conse- 
quent inference that an Ackacan dynasty must have been 
established at Knossos about (450 tc 

‘The statement on p. 17 that there were no areas of 
comecration of ritual seems to ignore the town shrine at 
Gournia, while the statement on py i that “there are 
no public abriney lke those of the Grech’ is rather mix 

ling. “There were indeed no temples apparently, but 
there were civic shines at Gournia and at Karphi, the 

‘only two town sites completely excavated, and we cannot 

argue from their absence oo other town sites sich as 

Knossos, Phaistos and Mallia since such small areas 

proportionately of the latter group bave been excavated, 

‘One misprint, ‘Britamartis', occurs in this section. The 

nly ‘elon ‘complain U'tave to rnake agaist ths 

edition concerns the chronological table on pp, 11 and 12. 

Ff this table is to stand above Pendlebury’ signature it 

should have been left unaltered with a footnote explaining 

that it ought now to be modified to agree with the later 

‘due now aasigoed to Hammurabi of Bsbylon and to the 

ingdoms dynasties in Egypt. 

1F, on the other han, the amendments to Penidlebury's 
chronological table have been imerted by Myres and 
Foralyke, why do they assign geo years to the tratuitional 
‘Neolithic and the E.M.I_ period [200 years Jonger than 
the ovtimate given by Pendlebury. who wrote before 
Smith’s revision of Haminurabi’s date and so bad much 
‘more exeuse for a high estimate). 

‘This, however, minor blemish and the Ltieate 
aan invaluable guide. and le now supplemented by a useful 
‘general index. 
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Kurc (E,), Ve Bericht ber die Ausgrabungen in 
Olympia.“ Mit Beitrsgen von fH. Vounsan- 
Bernas ant FH Wanan, Ben: Deron, tas 

176, with ia plates and 74 text figures. DM. 
‘The lact detailed report on the German excavations at 

Olympia appeared in 1944 ‘The new report covers the 

work done on the site in the winter of 1ogrq2 and 

autumn 1959, and includes the publication of the mast 
imaportant finds, with wane relevant pisces found in 

‘earlier seasons. | Most is from the pen of Kutur, who 

conducted the digging and whese precivon and skill in 


wat for 
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aan integral part of the sanctuary with ite finishing line lin 
Gull view of the great temple an fs altat- Only later, 
is reporal the cst nd the bulling of te Echo Stam, 
‘ems the athletic centre removed fram the religious éne, 
Olympia fist always beea rich in bromees and filly 
half of the new report i devoted 10 them. Kime dine 
‘eusees the shield dedications illustrating the earliest round 
shickds and the *Argive’ form. tome 
include new fragments of the Corinthian 
‘war agaist Argon, a shield given by the Zanclueans after 
Petry owt Rhcgion which matches an imerbed gieaye 
found cater, and « puting dedicatory inscrion ofthe 
ith century mentioning Syracusans and Acragantines, 
to wheter aval or deat alli is not 
clear. "Uneertainty i exprened about the place of origia 
of fine fragments of a round shield with central 
gooion ond animal frjezes, but the close 
Greek shield from Carchewuidh and their 
row mailed oc sem to pol declely 
Gresce, Cut-out blazons figure Typhi, a 
and a human forearm with palm and extended 
duplayed in a gesture as unmistakable in 
it fe today wed by an Adhenian taxicdriver, 
famous helmet dedication of Miltiades receives definitive 
publication here and Kunze reaffirms his attribution of 
Stto the younger Miltiades before his return to Athens. 
A bronze casiog, with 2 carries, te 
‘canting devier, two rams’ heads in eeief, and is explained 
as the ‘earliest preserved (imid-fifth century) Grerk 
comple of « battering ram. With its frontal measure 
ments of only some 2% % yea, and the soliness of the 
metal compared with iron, 1 Gid it hard to see it a a 
“Mauerbrecher’, except of @ rubble house wall, or pechaps 
8 wooden doorway. "The spikes which fringe the wedge 
are not explained: it may be that their purpose wan to 
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eamure that the wedge did not penctrate too far and 
lecge fast after the impact. ‘The statuette of a bone 
youth is declared Laconian of the third quarter of the 
SFr on Pes secu at he discussion 

conian arch “Kleinplastik’. *Thy- 
rratic crown which he nod some of nx ‘wear be 


ips beat paralleled by the lead votive wreaths from 
Which are exactly similar in form (eg. AQ pil. t1- 
sto, v5 186, a8, 34). For terra-cottas, beac 
# added (0 the famous group and Mi ' eounter= 
identification of Poseidon and Pelops is answered. New 
fragments of a clay warrior group of Corinthian workman 
ship are also assembled ‘and dated around 490, The 
inscriptions published do much to reinforce one's cons 
fidence in Pausanias, including as they do the Apolloniate 
dedication which he quoted (V, 23, 3) and an epigratn 
dedication by the bby Pinar which, 
Pawan mentions (Vi, 4,11 e 
Olympian e ‘Herrmann’ 
icalon of new trorue rc inchiog a ensreting 
Hittite plaque which occasions a of Oriental 
itxport to Olympia. Other relief eepresent a griffin-bird, 
orgon and Pegasus, and a sphinx (perhapp dated too late 
Weber publishes a fragmentary marble statue of a youth, 
fated othe second century and dicues i - 
hip to the Antinows tradition an portraiture, 
Olympia publications have about them at ai Which 


rarely distinguishes ible reports. Excavators will 
ie Jslow of a ate whsch seca Ua produce soly soaser 


such fine illustration, 
Jows Boawonaar. 
Was. (Ej, Déles. Exploration faite 
sr LEeole ‘WAthines. Fase. XXIL 
Dédékathéon. Paris: De Boccard, 1955. Pp. 191, 


with 16 plates and fiq text ‘Price not stated. 
The inkeng shri’ publied in this sole of 
Dies was discovered by Homolle 15, excavated bY 
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Leroux in 1906, and identified by Vallois ia Gans 
the fina study peas uodertaken try the present autor 
1998, nd now the texulis are fully and magnificently 

‘Vallois’ identification of the shrine ax the Dodekatheon 
of tA Mido dyxitwuera in sotne inscriptions), made on 
topographical and tier ground, has not bees lapatd. 
WE there are sorne nuestions, W, points out 
that the Delian shrine is, with the altar at Athens, "le seul 
‘ensembie de ce cute quit scit-conma A Mheure actuelle’, 
He suggests, very tentatively, yome connexion with 
Athens and the Peiistratids. But as be hlnrwelf says, the 
‘Athenian shrines radically different, with it single altar 
‘and square enclosure. Av Delos wwe have & temple, con 
taining a base for teo statues, and a number of ultars 
distributed around the shrine, rome of then apparently 
ledicated 10 triads of deities. The cult of the Twelve 
still involved in ohscurities, Re Martin, in an inter 
‘oting discussion of the wibject in L'Agora Gree 














(p t7a), differentiates yop Dea and daideadden; 
ea she ar bende We Deane 40 pep 
sv {D. 9)» 
The eal part’ the Book is devoted toa caeefl 





description of the remains and to the restoration of the 
temple. W. & keenly aware of the dificult cased by 
the scantiness of the material, “The temple was a Doric 
Duildioy: measuring 15.48 m3. by Bug mon the stylobate: 
lt was amphipeostyle, with six colismns at each end, a 
broad calla. and m pronaos but no opisthodorwos. On all 
sritnria W finds tha it belongs tole dorian tardif" ane 
places ite date about goo 0.2. Un vome wayr jt imitates 
the temple of the Athenians, but this imitation is confined 
(cles gnundes lignes’, the Dovlekatheon js a good deal 
laver in date and i “bien moint rafinée’ in style and 
technique. "The first epigrapiical relerence 4 it i in 


Shape 
“There was probably» i 
archaic ol fragments of archaic statuce have been 
found, he oldest existing aliar is of the fourth century. 
When the temple was built the shrine was enlarged ui 
rerun tia never pil ch or tes 
tive. termay be asumed that the rebuilding was due 
the patronage of some Hellenistic rulers Dut Ws i sery 
dubious about Ti suggested. asociaton with Anions 
and Demetri, - He questione’ the restoration, in at 
iijeription of reference tothe ‘altar of the king’, denies 
th lene of seule hal w Demi 
leaves the question open. ‘The new iy of the 
strive did wot last longy ad other monufents soon begat 
wr asp, ik Gee pe pad ea Wey 

trations, beth phtogea eawings, are an 
lavish tale and of excellent quality. Not many of the 
“gure re acl cba i the wes which they 
refer, Meat of thea ate gathered together att group 
pase fie af ext, here ath ere inthe book tt would 
have been easier for reference if mance figures could have 
been incorparated:inimediately inthe text, and others 
added to the separate foowe plates 

ROE, Woeamny. 


Conusex (J, MR.) The Inscribed Momuments of 
ea Reading; “The Univeriys rans. 
1 6s, with 14 text figures. Price not sated. 

This hovel contains an agconnt of tlie hitory of she 
inetipions of Aphrodisias which will fora, vl: vi of 
Momsnenta Aviae Mineris Antigua, "The publication of a 
Separate work oo such a theme is not eaally justified. 
Granted thst every inscribed stone hi itv history, how- 
ever modest, and that 1 iv ingportant that it should be 

corded, much 4 history, separated frum the text of the 
iption, hiss oaly very limited. value, "The ‘notes’ 

= Will only yield profit when: ALANA is published. 








ple shrine on the site in the 























the 
{h the meantime, though it may be convenient for. those 
who ire concerned with, the inscriptions of the rity to 
ave access Wo such « working fuaeu-list, itis to be not 
earnestly hoped that others who have compiled sirsilar 
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lists, preparatory 10 the publication of the inscriptions of 
this or that site, will not regard this wasteful and expensive 
Procedure as a ; 

“This said, there is litsle ground for complaint iy the 
arrangement of the lits and the notes. [¢ may, however, 
bbe pointed oat that jrctical ise of the book is vitiated for 
the ordinary studeut by the fact that Cormack tas ‘eon= 
coo nena 

the history of the exposition of text, 
‘This ty tinlead some who fight (not unreasonably) 
expect to find such information here, 

“There i an uppendix on the epigraphical journeys 
of Sherard, with notes on. the subsequent ‘history. of 
he stones seen by. him, : ji 
showing bow the texts have been built up from the 


fragments. 
is P.M, Faas 


Fouilles de Delphes. Tome IV, 
figurés: sculpture, Fasc. 5,L’Aurige. 
Barie: De Boceard, snige Pp. iy with 3 platen 
ice not stat 
is the latest exchange in a smnall Sacred War which, 
French and German archaeologists have been. waxing att 
Delphi for the past halfrentury, In 1941 Hampe, after a 
secret raid on the sanctuary, published » comprehensive, 
‘and apparently definitive, study oF the Charioteer in 
Brunneliruckmann’s Denimiler, 08. 786-90. Now 
Profesor Chamowe seeks to overnim Hampe’s main 
‘anclusions, which have been widely accepted, aad to 
Vindicate Homolle, whore publications of the bronze in 
CRAL iba andl Mon. Pial 1897 have: conve in for a ood. 
deal of Geeman eriticitn. Bit despite the undertones of 
‘war this new fascicule, plentifully dlustrared by excellent 
callotype plates, is a worthy und welcome addition ti 
Fouilles de Delphes, in which no exhaustive study of the 
iotcer has hitherto appeared. 
"The main defect of Homolle's sve publications was that 
they contained little oF no information about the circum 
ances of the find. careful record of how the parts of 
the Charioteee ani the fragments of hones and. chariot 
were related to each other in the ground might have 
thrown much light on the vexed questions of the com- 
‘position of the group, the pertinence of certain fragments, 
and the situation of the monument in the sanctuary. 
Unfortunately, C's account of the discovery, whick draws 
‘on ihe excavation diary, extinguishes any lingering hopes 
that such a record was kept, The diary appears to have 
bbeen litte more than 2 day-to-day log of finds, and 
incamplete at that. In the single, but not unit 
instance where an individlal fi lace ls noted, there 
is a disturbing discrepancy between the dinry's tertimony 
and that of one of the excavators; for white, according 
the diary, it was the lower part of the Charioteet that 
carne to light under a Roman drain, Bounguet expresly 
stay tht Tr wan the upper pat (ao de Dale, 9 299), 
CG claim that the diary, Homolle, Bourgoet and 
Convert all speak with one voce must-be accepted ith 
reserve 

‘C. restores the group as a frontal componition: that i 
to aay, with the horses facing towards the inscribed front 
of heise, the cage orice ttl in advance of yoke 


the head of the right-hand trace hace is held. by a stable 
ad, represented among the remains by the iolated left 
arm of « child. C. recotatruction starts, as any recon: 
struction mous, from the surviving Mab of the base, on the 
front of which is ingcribed part of Polyzaloe” hexamerric 
dedieation, and in the top of which are sunk thee fixing 
Noles for thorses hooves. C; claims that the hole at the 
rear of the alaly near the (spectators) right-hand comer, 
fg surrounded by elear imprints in the stone of a hoot’ 
which faced towards the Front of the slab;_and, farther, 
that thee imprints 40 exactly coincide with the hoof of 
toe fragmentary left foreleg, Tnv. 3597, that this leg must 
hhave stood here, That thie, yan, as (Co moaiivinins, the 
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congruence noted by Homolle in CRAY B96 (pp. 383 M2) 
can hardly be true. for in 186 Homolle restored. the 
Chariot in profile (op. ct, p. 365). ta fact, Ht i dombifil 
‘whether 997 ean have cotne from this particular le at 
all, The leg, as Mon. Prot Way, p. 173, fig. 2, proves, 
‘eat unearthed with io lead Rei plug stil attached 
lunder the foot and apparently intact (it has since been 
removed), while the hole in question i joe sil full of 
ead. But thesr considerations do not, of course, destroy 
Cs main argument. Given the existence of an imprint 
stich as he déscriber anda photograph would lisve helped 
to ‘canvine eepicethe re of his reams ls 
‘permasively enough, 

‘Much of the controversy which onde centred am the 
ddedicatory inscription ia tw dead, We tow knw that 
{a (is exigital form the serond Half of the fint hexameter 
read Plélas ded{Ojexe[s] dleldcofor] und. Frickendat 
(at SXVUL, pp. 52-8) kas shown that for chronological 
Featons ‘the lon of Gels” ca only be Polyzalen hiseelf, 
‘hove name appears in the rasura:/T hale: pdeddualee) 
But so far ng very convinctag explanation has been offered 
of the alteration iwelf Lnlluenced, 10 doubt, bythe 

we of Potyzales’ name in the rasiita, mort scholars 
we axsuued the alteration W have been nade in the 
tyrants lifetime, and have conjectured ether thai it Was 
by Hieron after a hypothetical expulsion of bis 
other from Gela, or thut Palyzalos wor a tecond yictary 
after the completion of the monument and churned the 
inscription W0 comucmorate the fact. ‘The explanation 
ow prop by Ci on) minds ar wore Stsucion 
Streaiag the fact tae the lettering ithe rasura, would, 
on ils own merits, certainly be dated in the second half 
of tbe fifth century rather than the first. be postulates a 
fonger interval between the original and revised versions 
thar has hitherto been supposed, and sugitests bat it wat 
‘he democracy, established at Gela after the fll of the 
Deinomenids that caused the alteration 4 be made, in 
order 10 obliterate the memory of tyranny. 

A central featuze of Hampe'ystdy of the Charioteer 
vas the real af the dheary—aleatty conser aa 

ed by Homolle but later repropened for examina 
tiow by Furtwangler (SB Afancken 1907, p- +59)—that 
second inscribed slab, found to the sith of the west 
paredos of the ‘Theatre and bearing the signature of an 
Siherwise unknown sculptor, Sotadse of Thesplae, abo 
feame from the base of the Charioteer. The theory. at 
restated by Hampe, has been generally accepted, but Cy 
ives good reasons for tejecting ft Admittedly ike two 
ineribed slabs match in munerial and height, but th, 
hho points out, is of tittle significance, for, the material 
being Parnassian limestone and ihe height the Delphic 
foot, both occur commonly in Delphic monuments, “On 
the other hand, the lateral clanyp-tiales of the tw slabe, 
9 fe from being identical os Hampe maintained, dif 
in farm to such an extent as to preclude any possibility of 
the two slabs ever having been incorporated in the same 
Monument: on the Polyzalas wal the elampe were flat 
‘with a light dovetail ow the Sotailas sla parallels 
with verdieal hooks or pins at either end, 


























Ja discussing the technique of the Chariotcer, C 
‘enough to cross swords Kluge. Like other scholars, 
particularly in thie country, he ascribes to Kluge the 
belief that the Chaiateer was east it anndsbe, hut thi, 
1 think, it 4 misinierpretation. Nowhere it nt remark 
on the Charioteer or on carly Greek bronves in general 
(Jat XLV, pp. 1-qn) does Kluge mention sand-box 
vessting: ull thar be explicitly claims ie thar the thickness: 
‘and unevenness of the wally uf the Chatinicer rile aut a 
fost) was cmting, and thay he cast’ was taken from a 
wooden imodel which had been divided into ‘in Lebm 
aabformbare und piessbate Telle’. His Tater remarks 
‘quoted iy? Bech ther die Ausgrabungen in Olympia, saqéi-37, 
Bp. 49-5, nugget that he was thinkin of smuple twos or 
Aee-part piece-moulds of refractory clay, such ne we 
‘now know were used in Samis in the seventh centary’ a,c. 
Soe casting. grifin protomer (Janteen, Criahinke Grefer: 
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fewel, pp. 37-60). However shat may be, Khige’s rech— 
nical descripsion of the Chasiotcer eotaing, as C. ante, 
furh grow inaccuracies of fact—notably his asertion that. 
the fort and lower part of the body were cast in ore—that 
it was high time for someone to question some of his more 
exsutludra conelutions. C cites M1 as & precimor, 
‘hut Casson’s technical hybrid, with head. arms anit leigh 
taken from a wax model and drapery from a wooden: 
anode! ( Technique of Karty Greek Sculpture, p. +37), arom 
not, of course, from any misgivings about the correctness. 
of Kluge’s views, but from # confusion of his text. C, 
hinself & Lia hoe the aes lost fey ea 
Throughout, Not eply would any other proces be at 
anachroniam ata time when Greek artists were already. 


Normally using lost Wax technique. but no sige of the Use 
of another proces: ure evident from the itself. 
A thick cam, C. rightly argues, nothing, ttc eax 


«an be made to prstuce any devied thickness or variations 
le 


‘of thickness. that the remon why the 
(Charioteer was given thick walle was because it had to be 
robust er to withstand the winter storms of Par 
srascus; but thal ill Geek bronzes tended to be 
thick-walled, and technically rather naive, at leat until 





Hellenistic times, ‘The Berber’s head fromm Cyrene in the 
British Museum (Brotze no. 268), an wodisputed lost wax 
seing of the four centry wc, has very masive Walls 
und the inner contours fallow the outer only very approxi= 
rately. C. is probably right in thinking that Kluge was 
luncansciously ‘comparing the Charioteer, not with ite 
‘contemporaries, but with the laiz Hellenistic and Romans 
bronzes on whict he had been working. Nor has Kluge 
Conviction of the “wooden” characer of ere 
tote value than that of subjective z 
effects, ax ©. observes, may bo obtained quite as readily 
hoy mendeling wax as by carving wood, A further and, 
think, decisive objection to the thenry of a wodden model 
is that it would need am extremely complicated pice 
mould, such as no one has ever yet attributes to 
te mod the deeply undercut lower part of the date 
tasting in one piece. On thir practical problema 

Kluge is silent. As to the head, which was adinitiedly 
‘aust in several paris—though not a4 many, C. assures us. 
a5 Kluge distinguithed—dhe separation of the eranim 
was no donb die, as C. suggest to the med to yet inside 
the head afier casting jo invert the eyes, and also (0 
secure the (2) copper plating of the lips (lor that, surely, 
‘mutt be the purpoxe of the holes at each end of the mouth 
and of the bar of lead found inside it), Other details, 
duel athe cute in ont ofthe ear and ees 
fillet, may, T think, have been cast separately owing £0 
the Uifficulry which would: arise in a large casting of 
‘making the metal rum into such restricted eavities without 
ait elaborate system of vents, 

eee cep fram the eae marie slab ce 
Sotaday’ signature reapers the problem of attribution, 
Which must once again be argued om grounds of 
alone, In the coune of a detailed and illuminating 
analysis C. isolates two chief tendencies which he com 
sie Speraly characieric of ie Chariots dye: 
4 tendency to grometrical simplification in the composition 
‘ofthe whole and a tendency to a taturalistic vaciety i the 
rendering of detail. ‘The combination of these two to 
some, extent contradictory characteristics is not t0. be 
found. be thinks, in Aeginetan or Peloponnesian works, 
‘while any autempt to discover them in Pythagoras ik idle 
40 long a no Work of that master cani he certainly identifi. 
Ics in.an Avic work, the Critian boy, that C,, returnitig to 
 suugestion of Purrwingler, sces the cloxest_ stylistic 
parallel for the Chatiotees, andl he accordingly attributes 
the Charioteer to an Attic workshop, if not to that of 
Critios himself, "Lénuide dis style’, to quote-C,, ‘c'est lk 
tune sic dingereuse. 0G V'dément aubjectf entre pour Ue 
si grande part que \onte conclusion un peu précse éveille 
ausitat Ia defiance,” J fear that C's own conclusion may 
Beuve no exception. 

D. RL Havens. 
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Liown (Seron), Early Anatolia. A description of 

sarly civilisation in Asin Minor, as revealed by 

last half-century of excavating and explora- 

tion. Harmondsworth: | Penguin Books, - 1036. 

Bp xx toads with 32 plain and 2 teat igure, 
$d. 

Mr, Seton Lloyd has been working jn Amiotia since 
1949, anid knows well the problems and products of its 
archaeology. Yet his approach retains its vivid freshest 
unspoilt by Mamiliarity: he can stil see and sympathise 
with the needs of newcomers to the Anatotian fields and 
is thus well equipped to guide and interest them, The 
same freshest of vision makes his comments enlightening 
ed oulaing 10 lhe mech Ele, eae 
fascinating topic in a manner which i original without 
being unorthodox. 

Tecan have been no eany tisk, for in spite of the vitle’s 
limitations, the book cavers a large field, bewinning: with 
the prehistoric periods and ending about the middle of 
the first millennium, No other work has dealt with all 
that since Gotze’s Aieinasien (19144). unless we except the 
not very adequate skeich in the last chapters of OP XXX 
(1g37) and the text accompanying Bosert’s pictures 
(1942) :no Engliah Ihandbook has hitherto been published. 
Frm Ms, Lloyd's bibliography we ean see how much 
literature has appeared on individual subjects, particular 
phases. Had he done no more than summarise and 
Present that accumulated material, our dcht would 
already have been great 

Th actual fact, be has contritaited sorhetting individual 
to all the periods he covers, and has told a story. that 
should! appeal to readers variously equipped. An intro« 
ductory chapter, enjoyable on qeography and weful on 
terminology, ia followed by two eminently readable ones 
displaying the exciting pageant of exploration and dis 
covery: A lun caper, called ProgrelveIntepecatiny 
might perhaps have been asiinilated elyewhere or reserved 
till later, to enable us 10 keep clear the parts played by the 
netual aites, which haye been described already and will 
be comidered in greater detail in the chapters which 
fallow. 1s, neversheless, an interesting atatement, for it 
includes discusions of origins and foreign contacts, 
enriched, like anuch elsewhere, by the author's wide 
knowledge of lands farther east. Otherwise the arrange- 
ment is as admirable as.the contents, which are supple- 
mented by wellchosen plates, delighiful drawings of 
typical objects, a chronological table which also explaing 
ccanflcting terminologies, and.» geod index. Professar 
Senytirek has contributed ian uuthoritative appendix on 
Physical remains. 

‘A few amall corrections could be inde, but none of 
them are of sufficient importance for mention here; some 
theories could be debated or challenged, av is always the 
case when new ground is covered. One theory, however, 
is sufficiently revolutionary 10 need! amplification and a 
reference: it concerns the anceatry of metalwork st Alaca. 
Mr. Lioyd maintains that the idea of a Mesopotamian 
origin hus been discarded, whereas many may feel 
that the: last word has not been said, since a Western 
sm youd net aceon: foe “etnteal diver 40 

¥ ism i hardly appropriate in the case of a book 
where there is 56 rue to praise, and the main reaction 
‘uC all reviewers should be to eal attention to sections 
‘specially valuable:or pleasing. ‘Their fst ehoice may 
well be the pages whielt make the merchants of Kaltepe 
come ta life, hut those assessing the exrence of Hittite and 
Post-Hittite architecture are ako wholly excellent, Any- 
fone who reads will enjoy making his own selectian. Nor 
will Barly Anatolia become less uschul when fresh discoveries 
‘How Haght on regions olbecure when it was first writes, 
aus may be seen from Mr, Lloyd's supplementary note on 
his own excavations at Beycesulian, 

W, Las, 


























Ricuree (GM. A.) Ametent Italy. A study of 
interrelations: 


of its 
arts [Jerome Lectures, 4th series]. Ani Arbor: 
University of Michigan (London: Geolfrey Cumbers 
lege), 1955. Pp.xxiv + 137, with 05 llusteations, 


1205, 

This handsomely: produced and welbillustrated volume 
is an amplified version of Mis: Richter's Jerome Lectures 
delivered at the University of Michigan in An Arbor in 
arch p59 and aubsequemly atthe American Academy 
in Rome, 

Of the six chapters into which the book ly divided the 
two fie ae devoted oo Greek, Tlie and Eirucatt at ln 
faaly during the Archaic period and the Classi 
Hellenistic periods respectively. With the help of a large 
number of skilfully chosen illustrations Mas Richter 
sketches the artistic endeavours of the non-Greck peoples 
6f ancient Inily against the background of the unique 
achievernents of Greek artist. Of these, peoples. the 
‘Etruscan naturally claim the largest share of her attention, 
Without going into the vexed question of the Oriental 
characteritice of archaic Etruscan art, Mix Richter 
euncentrates on the increasing influence which Greck art 
‘exercises in Etruria from about 600 0c. onwards. Despite 
continual copying of Greek models and adaptation of 
Greek subjects and mytis, she finds in Etrmcan art an 
individuality, «spirit of gaicty or abandon, a sinister 
fierceness: anil lack of mi which are altogether 
absent from Greek art. So long ax the Btruscans remained. 
in else contact with the Greeks of Southern Italy, theie 
art developed on much the same lines; bat after the 
disruptian caused by the expanding power of Rome, 


Euruscan art begins to stagnate in archaistic formulae 


{sis only afer the whole of she Iain perils under 
Roman daminatien that wn: reek Hellenistic 
begins 10 emerge in Italy. fostered by peaceful com 
itiows and improved communications, However, local 
peculiarities are nut entirely swept by this artistic 
Keine, and we can sill recognise certain local workshops 
which produce works of ast of ¢ particular type (ouch ae 
Bi say eae aoe 
of Volterra). 

“The picture of the art of pre-Roman Italy presented by 
Miss RC in these two chapters i on the whole a convincing 
fone, Hut inevitably the compression of this vast theme 
nto two lectures has meant that nuances of light and shade 
had 10. be sacrificed in favour of a firmness of outline 
Which is sometimes deceptive. “The printed nxt Is, it 
jm truc, the support of foomotes and references to addi- 
tional “ilhistrative material; but xpecialsts will took 
forward to an extended study of the subject which Miss R. 
3810 obviously well qualified to write, 

Te is it the following four chapters and the appendices 
‘that the great value of the book lies for scholarly readers, 
Here Mis R's enormous exudition and the lively interest 
Which she his always taken in the technical problem of 
sculpture find fill scope in a detailed and lucid discussion 
OF Groceo-Roman art in the Republican and imperial 
periods and of the methods used in copying and adapting 
Greek originals. In her “Three Periods in Greek, 
Smilpnure’ Miss R. has already collected a wealth of 
evidence for her elim that mret of the sculptore working 
fior Roman patrons were Grecks drawn from all parts of 
the Hellenised Mediterranean, Here she strengthens and 
develops her argument. é 

‘Abut 100 w.c, the hitherto predominantly Hellenistic 
art of Tay begine 10 show signe of eclecticism, “The 
triumphant Roman armies hacl brought back with thems 
ax loot great numbers of Greck works of art which 
gadually gave the Romam a taste for all periods of 
Greek art. As the supply of Greck originals could not 
Keep pace with the ever-increasing demands of Roman 
Fasion, a flourishing copying trade developed, weeatly 
facilitated by the invention about thie time of the pointing 
proce, which coabled fifi copies of orga tues 
te be produced mechanically, A Greek ociginil could 





























eee in bronze 
try the indirect 
‘ean also be used 10 
Ares a nf rier of plier as wich he 
‘asioue copryit workatops cvuld. thers swultiply in near 
‘by rocane of the pointing proces. Cen, 5 
echnical reprsiuction fram a raat wae tk folie: 

tom 

on 


‘taking 
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The orignal sight be Yoo aocred oF too large at 
femples (o be mauidod ar it night be m subetamtiye: 
‘or stare which it was reseed (0 kepeoduce i rei, 
#8 altar or eaaitetabrimn, ox decorative pane: or W might 
bean heroic heady webich wns to be camibined with « Romast 
Derstalt hen, Tn such exam the cupyit, was botrud 10 
sudapt Nis monet Iv reaver of lem digren, Where, Irow- 
rer, weveral versions of 9 single type of Greek orignal 
fare Tout! in couples ot the Kimunn ‘age. Mim R. ie not 
inclined tu agrer with the prevailing view that le 
diversity ls dive 10 the copryais, She suger Mat they 
may weil have teed several original Creek versions, 
‘arian sie on» fawenirie theme, of white 
the Row ‘ary all ssnight cepien 

he Koran period whieh 
A orginal, “The Kovany” waite 


vi : viet “themmevew wt 
foyer of it, Ruy Min He slave To this Rowton 
or things Grovk pervades rvrey tanch of ar browne 
Mavartes, elie decerted pottery, terracotta Atal 
Telhilyghawrrare. coins, metal, enim, arnt wellpage 
WW her ast ehajoer Mias Ry seeks bo efi the niga 
comarbnatiens of the Kenan aye. Romsaneniginalty 
‘nies it Bey view iti any term, speeifenly Halla 
arcnile impor, tw i renin hate new Ura 
‘ace om avis Uy thelr ewnan pastors, Even in the 
taaehes wf ancient act which have titherto leet tone 
‘opically Reman achiewmente—ealsic por 
Waicure and Whtorkeal relie-the earrutanl aman were 
‘ull jreomiity Grmek Them a, na Mie Rai 
al evicencr to sap this claims 
fhe mck bee Gots au ok 
‘the copys sgt hat It m4y contain 4 goat deal of 
ruth, Nevershelew, the wapieion rernalus that in Wire 
Athan there centuries Mf wombict with Greeh. AFT same 
aloes, at Haat, nowt have learn ho curve and one cannot 
Sep wens what i fc thy di carve 
“Two interesting apperslive, ane ut the yuxdern pod 
me aa es as a a 
‘ceavinwstag inteypretatin of tre phrase tn Ply eal 
‘with taking vaste fro vanes, an ven wl log 
round at th extremely Anwtedgratiewo 
in 
Tier all pa: yf} the sone. on arncan 
aur (fa) described at Ontrcuy sist Cite by 
‘the hair; bet however, txandihig the scabhurd ot 
seventy whiel pears behin Cive'y head Pa 
ARTUR ef ee iro stated to have sare 
Geuteal Vly dutlog the Ae century we Geshe 
(firebinke Speed, Vok. 4, tin ecteexis, 2, ccarit, tal 
Vols te Nem th t7, 1 that beonse nieve 
iventy "bean eet by 



















































were ‘ener the nil if tie sini 
‘erstury 96. Fy: Dyramia should read Pyrnimo. 
Haya, 
Brietwecheel, uy deen 
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Hoon gg HE ices the bexaning ok wo 
ho 


tad pln tt Myce in qe Thex i te pee rane 
fy or are 
‘lhe hich are oF ec inked 


eng o pinion whch cae at a he 
growed are of great interest and should be sh 
it of Schliemann's uwn books on hit excay 
Darpiehl's Trvix ond Mion. - Sehliernann’ 
‘xan Tregition for hin work at Troy ie 
hardly conceivable, It is difficult 
how rong. waa. the peantance of 
Hinarlile ay the site of Troy and to believe that 
“Troy bd been a realty. Hla relationship with te Culvert. 
Galy "who belped by taney at Try. ary 


interesting. ‘Thave who have ever hud any 
dealings with olficiahs of the old Ontaraer 
Government will aympatblie. with in 


oriations with it, We note that in Turkey be had the 
ipport of the Amorican veptesentatives in view af hie 
Cd 0 be an, ngs ey itiaen. a in tthe 
"The ne be soundings at Myeenae ind 
are important because no account of thet has ever 
been publihodt, Mart a emer pepe are Looper 
tm Stier pin ef the seroedie ot Mtyeunars 
‘pee inetw of he rane, wpe 90 thee wok ling 
where he dug and what he finind are mast valuable 
Schilerarm apparently ww louking for an ares an Ube 
‘acerpolls whore there: was a drep deponlt. He qhakey 10. 
mention of the probable site of the Wedifiona) graves 
in wa ral he Reoet pian Eee ‘thm ee 
hie Mycena what eT 
ana trot ine Villar the Lad 
Verween the Trojan pottery Which ws pate 
Mycenaean piney which wae decorated. Ur 
‘the chafle whieh he anh in io ted hint to eoravate Hey 
Fis Fad the kewer havea heey i} tn Lion hey! 
the Mail a dey Weprat tage, Tt 
ters re ogee onto teas 
‘shed sh about thie tite i pare w 
Alwaye regard one which ema 
"the frters caberwomt In general throw ech Ugh 
‘Sehliemunn'y character. 1 tonchy anal 
ceailly annoyed, On the other hand, he could be 
and thevoted to lily friends amd acinivers, He was 
Perovic, ae ween int bas heccery 14s hie faceyily tac itt 
‘Mes the ketter tc: ble fatfver absnut Ue cleath 
Hones oie ttre gif ocd he 
i 
Porgy eat crea ell 
mnie ‘Schliemann Wat apt Vo 
away: Eek ee Tp tt 
be wae 8 man of prietocal cominom aense 
‘te Diets Us hile excavations. He ihe armateir badd 
wen of the value of stratifieation, whieh thie 
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cuatemporsries, the average dlamical’ stchnenlogiem, 
‘hanitly yer appreciaved, 

Ja Now x70, writen its 1875, 4 tee how Schlicsmaway 
Sire vo soothe Burouf, ‘enti-Prench 


Keeling. German archacologiet. In the war of ¥87a 
Schliemanin’s loyalties a4 a German were attained Wy ut 
imerrtments in bene: ‘in Paris, Hiv arses 
veveabod li ethers Now. 147 and iit anil the 
hear grees hie umpersnonn cf Taw 
eto rer Nis 149 that Sehtiemacey 
& babe Yo Qt wasn year, 
Derpesea that Crvmany’ wil become 
fern. Hse fevedy (interew ia 

Letter anldrrmed. So the Comrentinn 
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active Interest inthe work ay Troy, and is fi Derdibices again Antipater and Tater 3 ith 
ce net Sah war at Try, se his indi unas Anipaey inuerpolated wi 
by Schliemann and helped lin rouch, especially daring "The Alexander itself was probably compiled 
sand ser his dicoveries at Myctmae, shot th 900 in Alieamdria. To his ew main surcey 
During hit travels Schlieniann was constantly an tbe the author ailded fet, by way of iatroductlan, « patriotic 
tert at regards all Dusitiess ail evimmercial ities. local goed fal con Nectanelaa, the ast 
Ve cemath Iie interest itt American railecads la whi <f the Pharaohs, and. secemal, witie susinapitest episodes 


‘one 
ich w recurrent theme is that nf Alexander 
Souhern States after the Civil War und his wppraisal of Uhgtisiag’hinsell as ander 0 lait hin plwsnies (Daria, 
‘openings in Jamaica or Cabs: One letter, No, hig, shows Candace). Aman of ne learning. or literary abil, Paisley 
how uxy suspicion that be was belug choaie could vouse Callistbenes mint is ingrediests with iter dierrgnd For 
hig anger and bitter resentment, chronology oF geography oF even simple logic, and the 
lemme hack & great eeputation aa ewuint, tit rent was 4 mevetnoue abwandity—tan an 
afjer neading many of his leties in foreign languages we captured the jnsagination ul the workd 
fe bel 40. wonder whether his facility ae 2 fingnat was of since. No doubt, ae M. suggest the puacwde partly 








ot more ia npaken langunkes than in written to be explained by’ the mlexormis if gemiine «yeh that 
iit Erg ic dines fin'to be Moms; se hath He bored inthe dram a 
Frencl aud his Tuallas, for lastance in the lester i) M.'s general of Nn eis a Kalowerd bp. a 


Viorel, No, aay, ‘There i something. wrong with the detailed analyws of the text of the Romance, by sien 
Arabic in No. 123. Some: of these any tw tive to the of excususes on particular questions A's Comverse 
<liticuly of reading his handwriting, on which the editor wih the Cymsnowphinw’, the Mets Epitome, N's Laat 
‘comyents in the Preface, tt the cof the fetter in the Days’, hee Apdiala sad Artaotvon thee T pevduction of the 
jetterbooks. The phrase ‘Colt Wwery Plato’ In hin Archpeeshyter Yan, he aire” MBS," the  funerarien 
lirother's weeonnt of the ‘the tree rubbers is, Alevandi, asad Livy IX 48)y andl finally bry = text of the 
tt eouns ol on en of ablletinan fepittolary Ramance is Gxt ak It cay be rpeomstracied 
Dr, Meret aw doe. ip work exclleity al deerwes fom FoeyicCullene and he pre hte with 
‘oar best thanks for giving us tht lir-like proevrait a from etd 
Schliemann, but perhaps the vores might haye been 
slighily: mote inforswative, George Finlay, for tnmtaner, 
‘merely described ak ‘Kenner der grieehischen Ge> 
schiclte” and his pioneer work in-the stody of the pre 
the Rtaruthon Murdont fn Nowe xy Cans (Gp The Medleral Alesmader, Yd 0. J. A. 
the "Maral * in Note 2x0 i inaccurnie an (G . 
should be tmore explicit. Such, lower, we salt Rom Cambridge: University Prem, tgyt pats 
3 









‘iloniiahes in x meet interesting book which has denanetet with 9 platen and 9 tet figures 
auch of the extitor’s time and patience. We shall engerly “Ths & 4 penthumows work. George Cary presented « 
sat the second volume, We Beat ers ae ' 

JT Fellowship 

eh BMI ined ev and en rab tn 
Memercanca (R,). Die Quetton dew grtechinchen fit, twit wan prov premature anh ess 

price Ma ey ch; Beck dn 1943, The Fellowship: Hlevions uf the college, 
es ve HUES iat nas earth puldeaten steed 


Xi ¢-a5. DM. y 
10 thi Neg "dy ‘Of the Greek Alexander services of Dr. Rese lo amutke It ready forthe press, which 


Ki {pared Catnbehes) Mr tatagudh te occa to heen dane wih great compen: 
lomnance ‘i  itinguibhes two 

sunin source “The fi (ce Niterincie Cuellt) weon's ise wihject Wy an ameswoent of the alana views of 
‘omantic hivorlcal biggraphy, kt the “bad” tadiion of Alexander, ae rethetea, mot 40 much i ane two ete 
Cltyeehan ond the "Valgatat, work which rekenlesly standin auuluors of thib Ui prec, uit father Inthe 
swerificed historical wuth and even werisitnilinide ts ile  gemeval average of the wets whlch 

in the manner of tragedy, emodorr of 10 us anit Bers & sent Of cont 
the eae, Atma js arm tr ie Quin Caro, Orin the pide Kale ota 
pertape given hye quotation fom hie followers, en. the other af the Milica % 
f 41 tat sur ek the material goes hash Atexaeniey iv Dusted nnd 1 Maceubees and imentanas of 








ta Hellenioae Gus’ him. in philowphical or quesl-philimphiied writers, 
‘The seconl main source war an atzalgam of he potalily the younger Seneca, “To diverse all this. uatty 
theoeical ltlers an ny Seales ok mre ae ie beat he conta ie east EA 


Fyajomeny the nucten which wat on Alexander = rolepare rat er eee i 
pence ephlary ru ical wpueaary mice 

fercance Sy tne) Sorbo Helisdeee ws Goou net) contenie of the we, a ders We aio oh 
“onectured by elude! but Nt & here ae aon that forthe Alexander ipod ha hn Bee ably 
icgartn of have marie dapat in two. fhe by 

tecety pales fupyti Poo. cs aly a Py cece nda, bat poe oat 
Hambnieg tq. The olbee ingredicnte uf the saulgaro™ fa 16 that Quinn Caray sree 
tach "orally "3. selecomtsinnd”commpenitiom= were August” has Ul to 
Alezaesl two eat tervloyial Mir ne roe 

 Aciwette (U1, 17) and the other to Aristotle and 
‘Olympian (U, 23/41), andl two Helloaithe tactates, coe 


Sethe ee Ge Abetnte’y tas Diep oke tos 
Keston, of vehich the first is oho preserved ins Latin 
toni mish ety meee nae ein anata 
sgedlkcrefecIoan of hscnal eaperiemen of Alcsaader't 
TE, (Ot We tg tay he “Caer ae 
snow w= originally & Cyr 4 
‘om the a nant Ea SER ile ast 
Daye em» political pemphier of 331 8G. mepportig 
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‘rick ofexempld), Of these two, Seneca ia of courte St 
while Cicero's eclecticiam results among other things 
ie handing om not a lie. Peripatetic critica of 
Alexander, I gather that neither Cary’s nor Ross's 
researches have found any use made of fuvenal (x, 168-72), 
which seems curious, considering Nis wide ity 
Clring that period. "Naturally, ne of the channels a 
ommimicasion was the Fathers formance Sx, Augustine, 
ted ut by aundry Latin traciates which correspond © 
ppasiages in prcude-Kaillithenes and record the interviews 
of Alexander with Brahmin sages, who, tike Diogenes in 
the famour anecdote of hit encounter with Alexander, 
are thought of as a kind of Christian uscetics or sorne- 
thing nearly approaching thereto, 

“Theologians of course started from the Biblical pas 
sage, helped iby what Jouephns had to sy. ‘They’ got 
ther’ canceplich of Alexander's eharseier largely etm 
Orosius, who makes him a bloodthinty, waramad con- 
‘quero, and therefore on the whole were unfavourable 10, 
Hy een he sori ed to think wel i 
Allegory ‘wat rampant, wad ‘not aly. the” unpopolat 
Antioch "Bpiphaics but Alander kiscif Wa of 
eceasion identified with the devil, On the other hand, 
‘Alzenadee wos fen fepccmsied 6a an iitument {8 
Hand of God. Welter and preachers who depended 
upon, or composed, bouls. of expla, took x, much more 
favqurable vir for be tle rie coaeaenitg Men WHER 
were theit material \urned commonly on such charac 
teraatics wy hiv liberality, 

Finaliye the seculdr’ eile of what anay be. ptiealy 
lagged ay romances: ‘» good deal according to their 
fndividua) prejudice. Por ttstanee, Lamprecht (about 
1135) th hia Geman Alevander, belie a priest, be naturally 
in 'toueh with the theological tradition. His Alexander 
te vallatty but bloody, tyrannical ant a repre- 
bensible heathen, For Gautier de Chatillon (about 
tol anil a score of ethers, Alcxstdet in superhuqsan 
Iiero, hnving all the qualities most appreciated in a prince 
af thom tans, with here and there n oote of crc 24 
‘one or another of the ancient attacks an him wins the 
attention of the writer, Practically all agree that he was 
magnanimous, but to What precisely magnanimitar 
ean die cnr p17) Narally 
he and his surroundings take on a mediaeval colouring, 
and naturally also \Wve old elispute, reflected for instance 
i March eas (Mor aet-49b), ae Uo wheter 
Alexantler owed more to fortune or his own warth con 
tinues, with a «rong tendency to replace Fortune by 
God, It need hardly be said that the bulk of these writers 
make full we of all imaimer of fatrulous additions to. 
‘the historical factt: Alexander is generally the son of 
Nectaneluis the exile Pharach with his Pgyprian magic) 
he ‘meets ut only poping Brabioa ut all 
manner of extraordinary monters during his eampaiges | 
he tries w Hy up ta raven in.a vehicle drawn by gryphons 5 
he occasionally threatens hell, and se forth, 

As the Middle Ages drew to a clipe, a new clans made 
itself prominent—the bourgeoisie, which was not much: 
linprewed by courtly and chivaleous ideals, TC tended to 
tclegate Alesanler to hiv place among the Nine Worthies 

pr O46 MT), ab ile mare than a Bigare ina pageant or 
tapesiry “ateipped of his cliaracter and hie power to move® 
(p.348). Alucrnanively;it made him w tame, harlly more, in 
moral tales, generally not much to his credit (pp. 264 ff). 

Taw of ail the Revival of Letter ed to w feenpture of 
the Tomyeloal Yeeling foe historical criticiem:  Gralually 
the marvels diappeared ue Arrian sind Whutarch were 
tedkowvered and took the At Jeast it scholarly. 
‘opinion, of the thin eWay Wa Opeied Coe the 
miler ectimiates oF Alexander ax a comprehernible, If 
‘traoninary. homwan being 
me this bala neh Tae da to be found in the text of the 

in ailifon, there wre about 76 pages farseas) 

of cloxpacked notes far the benetit of those whe would 
research further intw 4 curious and flescinating subject. 
Hy Rene. 






































NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Baynes (N.H.), Byzantine Studies and other Easay 
Trondoni Athlone Pres, 1938. “Bp. 1-4 soe, wi 





F plate. 331 
‘The handsome volume by Professor A, 
Momigtiano and Mr. A. Db titephreys of the Depart 





ment of Hnuey, Uaiversiy College, Landon, is a Rite 
tribute tom peat scholar abd great Humana More 
than thirty lectures, essays and reviews written by Pro- 
Feue Haynes over 2 perio of more thas forty years have 
tyeen collected heres’ “Thres are: published foe the. Firat 
time. Their author's historical vision, his untiring power, 
the wide range of his ideas and interests, and the minute 
attention to the detail oF his sources stand out in every: 
thay of the work % 

As one would expect, the majority of these are 
devoted to different aspects of the history of the East 
Rotman work. But even so, Baynes looked beyond the 
wide scope even of Byzantine history hack into the 
Hellenintic world from which it had developed. His 
esay on Giocrates is one of the most thorough and: 
enlightening in the collection. "The first four 
may be trented at an entity and sum up. the author's 
View on the elviisaion snd ‘place in wood hletory. of te 
Byzantine Empire. He feturm to, thise themes in the 
exci "Te Fan tefore Leonel op. sand 
in his discustion of "The Pretion Spiivole of Jone Sochus! 
(pp. 261-70), A second kroup of papers it co 
with aspects of die history and thought of the early. 
Church, and apaet from examples of Baynes" work an 
Eusebius of Carsarea and on Athanasius, the publishers 
have included the famous study written for the Historical 
Ameciation: Ase Ret padre Ea St 
‘Anguitne’s De Chane Det ( A apc 
‘onthing a rumaber of writings oa the Yer Romans Ean 
iy the West, ‘Thie includes some of Baynes” notable 
reviews in the Jaunal of Romun Stuties, among thetn his 
asseement of the work of Lot and Rostoytzelf in the 
FAS of 1924 und of William Sexton's Diacetin et le 
“Tiinaritie, i, im the JRS of sogll. Parricutarly welcome 
js the reappearance of his d re of his own u 
concerning the date and purpose of the Misiria Auguite 
(pp. 209-18). So far, the suggestion thar the Historia was 
written during the reign of Julian hax never been #ue- 
Cenfilly reine : 

‘What do we mean by “Byzantine civilistion!—for this 
is the heart of this vollime? “How fir was it continuation 
of that of Rome? Or, alternatively, did not Byzantiom 
very soon cease to be Roman in all but name and become 
an Oricatal monarchy? in what sca oa the reviewer 
0 pe the rat bi prapplatenes ge Rie bapa ae 
1 th ale yw Di in 
he irk i 











the Aszontine Finpire (Princeton, 1025), Ax he 
viously tated himself in The’ Bysimline Bupive (Home 
versity Library. ps (3). Oriental jnfluences ha 

played their part in moulding Bast Rome frou the 
Pentury A.D. onwards, but these influences did not suflice 
fo alter is nature." Even such developments. ay the 
‘wearing of the diadem by the Eraperor and the belief in 
the sanctity of his person could look back on a long past 
in the Hellenistic Bast, The real character of Byzantine 
civilisation. was derived from the fusion of Greek and 
Roman inflwencey, and, ax he viares, ‘what Oriental 
elements there are in ite Compeviticn re not the essential 
ai tracer fetes the Byzantine wat (py 
1¢ was the Hellenistic civilization whiel bad developed 
the Eastern Mediterranican from Mexandler to Augustus 
that claimed Kast Rome us ita heir. This is true intel 
Iectually and materially. Raynes polite oat (7% 71) that 
Yin their tack of scientific curiosity, in tse supremacy 
accorded to the inspired writing, the Byzantines are the 
spiritual heirs of the later Alexandrine’. The Gnostic 
erpeds and the eult of Fate whieh accompanied the decay 
of scientific interest may have owed sometbing. to Peraan 
dualism, but seem Aho to have been essettally native 
developments, ‘The same may be tee of an institution 
like the amperes Tevied on the provineials 4 supply the 

















NOTICES OF BOOKS 


1 services. For 1,go0 year, from the time of 
lerodovit to that of ube compilation of Swias, it yeas an 
fridureg factor i the ofthe Annan peatanny, 
Yew shings ilistrate the gontinuity between Hellenwtie 
kingdom, Roman Eimpire and Byzantium better than this 
age-long linargy. 

‘Another aspect of Byzantine civilisation i treated in a 
yotable lectite, “Alecauciria and Constantinople, 2 Study 
|v Eecleiuntical Diplomacy” (pp. g7-t19). Tm thie. the 

ahor traces the long-drawioul fealty: beuwren Cor 
stantinople aux Alexaneltia for. the leadershijy of the 
Christian Ghureh in the Kasern Mediterranea, Rekind 
the bitter and javelved anguinents concerning the Nature 
of Christ lay political motives. The forwunes and even 
‘he fives as tn the ease af Bishi Flavian of Constantinople) 
of the protagonists hung othe mianouvres that led up 
to the great Ghurcy Councils hat dominate the century 
and a quarter from Nicaea to Chalcedon. In the last 
Teort ane would muggest that Chalcedon decced not oly 
the doctrine of the Two Natures bitt lio the lioy of 
‘Meranda othe Greckspeaking word 

There are two ales paper th tine reviews, which 
show the great quilities of their ausbor's work. fit both 
Sue 4ee8 the veurch for the real causes that move ten to 

in both the rejection of new and attractive thearles 
which would make individuals the pawns of sone 
‘aaterialis historical process, Could: ne teally speak of 
alliance between the peasantry and soldiers ji te third 
fentury 0. and of their united attack agaimt the bour- 
uecisie? AL fins sight the events in Africa in xgf in 

hich the Gordiane weee overthtown bythe tevall of 
‘Legion would seem ta lend colour wo. Restovtzctt's 
sis (Social and Exec Hasty of the Rov npirr, 
Oxon, 1028, Ch: x Yew soe ene fom Heroin 
J. Stavenhagen, vii, 4), support for the original move 
ByrileyGontians gates Mastin bad ceaaeetonn gee 
cultural workers srsned with clube und anes (eta xe and 
‘relinits Fzudipeatla) as well from the nobly. Soldiers 
‘and, pemsants were therefore not on tle kxme side even in 
‘ita The more an cones te evidene the es enable 
Rostovuts approach becomes, Inscriptiots nd papyti 
show the soldier a8 the willing excewtive of the onder of 
rope iil he mayne. He won ot he ne 
Indeed, be ‘war the bogeyeman of Egypt {p. 407), aud 
Je or te npn fin Bey, Cre 
510) and Seaptopare (Ditecberger, Sd, lk. Sy NH, 
606) thir was true of Asia Minoe and ‘Thrace ay well. 
We may: accept Baynes’ view {p. yoo) that “ihe Rename 
OF the third ‘contury. were not Indoctrinates to. the 
teachings of Marx’. “The sayne judgnient would apply to 
4 criticism of aut American author's approach to the eatcer 
6€ Quinte “Aurelia Syrimachus pp. 361-8). De, 
MeGrachy had conteyled that “the economic aspect of 














































the: rights of paganivn were mare important thin such 
trmbolical questions ube stung of the Altar of Victory’. 
With cate coupled vith geeat learning and a complete 


mastery of his sources Baynes xhonws how baseless way this 
“rooileen’ interpretation of he cxntliet between Christianity 
and paganism inthe West. Camervatiam, deepetelt 
apprehension of the results of the decline 
























HC the Eaupire were motives which lnspired the tenacity 
of she payin aristocracy in the Seriate, in Gaul 

Mriva alike, “To men such ae Ammisnux Mareelliqus 
Christianity was revolutionary force (Amey, Marc. xx, 
0) 8), working for the denaction of the Empire (¢f! 
Zesinnin, Hist Nowe, ivy 36 4) Religions father than 
Feonomic theory was the dlriving force inv men's lives in 





the fourth century. "Thi was the background against 
‘Wwhicly Auguatitie wrote the De Ciriate Dei, Te was obvious 
atthe time, and {t shoulel be equally élear-now. 

Atul so one comes to the lust tecture, "The Cvistady of 
a Tradition’ (pp. 374-8), delivered! 10 the members of 
Caiversicy Collage: London, in Mare Tote ‘The editors 
are tt be congratulates on its inclusion. This ty the feat 
Commentary on what has gone before. The real springs 
of Raynes! wntiring zeal are reveled and the histonan 
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‘becomes the philosopher with u profound message far Hix 
Harem Allin al tit wa splendid book. ft wall be wot 
only of Jasting value 10 the student, but will serve ux a 
memorial. to & distinguished scholar in the name of all 
who have Had the privilege of his guidance anit friesshipy, 
W, HG, Fann, 


Digenes Akrites, Ed. with at introduction, tranilation 
on Bernier by Daas san ‘Oxford: 
‘larendin Pres, \oy6.” Pp, beexiv sf 879. 45%. 

This book is a re-editivin of the Grottalerrata text (willy 
some very short ingertions from the Trebizoud and Andeoe 
versions) of Digens rites, ws it wan printed, with critical 
notes, by Legrand in +Bga, Legrand's edition ls hing out 
Forint: but ie should be noted that GRO ene receded 
‘by Kuslonuron at Auber i 194 (ffar try. “n Uy t>e26)~ 
Ms edition & preceded by 79 pages of Tatexductio (i 
five sections: Discovery. Versions, Stary, Discussions, 
Conchaions); xecompanied by ni English trdtislatinn, 
‘tnd footnotes; and followesl by four Appendices and (wo 
ladiees. "The production of this complicated! work is 
whiolly admirable: the wphical ereurs in tearly 
4.000 Tines of Greek text and a Greck index are-40 feW~ 
tnd unimportant as not to be worth wating. The only 
‘odd feanire i that in the Introduction the Greck quota 
tions are peitted tn. an italie transliteration, «A special 
word of praise must he 





ven to M4 blank verse trans 
ation, theca itis not likely that proper justice will be 
done to it outside England, It isa musterpiece, most 
accurately mmed and most beautifully. polished. Tt 
bears all the marks af @ labour of loves and one cannot 
help regretting that such excellent taste should have bac 
Livished oa a Greek text which, whatever its literary aad 
historical interest, ‘ratks very’ low. indeed ae poetry. 
M. prints the GRO version because, ae itatands, i ie the 
earliest we pomess (Qurtecnth. eentury), and becaise, he 
Delieves, itis not very different from ihe poem sis orinally 
weitten, ‘The English reader who wishes wu kuow the 
ic itself, and what hus been found out ar conjectited 

4 it, will find what he wants in this important book. 

Asis the Introduction (pp, xi-Lexxiv) which will be sak 
Widely studied and criticised by International scholars, 
This i very hucidly written, and gives a sencrally fair 
1 of previnus researches into the origine an coms 
romance. But, where so much ia ea 


























position. of 
jectural, Mo cannot be other than controversial, Hes 
expecially seeptical of theories advanced hy De. Henri 
Grégoire and his colleagues. The ebief ofthese, d 


ly suinmatived by Crgoire 

iNew York, 1042), 
brief outline, ax follows: the legends attaching. 1 
Borderety took shape ln local ballads at least us eatly ab 
the ninth century; they grew up round the figure of art 
Listorieal hero, ane Dioyeses. wh waty killed irs skirrsly 
With tho Saracens in 783: during the ftot hall of the tentl 
contury. they becatie Iveally attached 10 aca of 
the Euphrates between: Kizll Dagh nnd Sumouita, which 
‘was famed for the exploine of the historical Armenian 
eneral Mich or Melias: these exphiite were willed, in 
local folk-lore-and mythology, to the already preponderant 
aan legendary figure of Digenes; and, finally, the epic 
Uiselt was compiowed, before 9.4 by a scholarly poet in the 
texpital, why ined smaterial from the ballads, but made 
Iie own atory out OF it and inteelardted i seth a: niimber 
of literary ant historical references which are cut of 
keeping with the original character of the folk-poctry. 
‘This original, Dlgrnedd was so popular that it wat re-edited. 
in innumerable veriions during Inter centuries, anit this 
acquited.a lange number of relerences to historical evente 
of Inter dave. 

M. rejects: much, of this, for reasons which seem 10 me 
a be inadequate. “To start with, he doubts the prituaty 
‘of the ballads, and their costexion with te Diguneld 

He denice the connexion of the hero 
1 Diogenes (pp, fexi-texid, He rejects 
the dentin of the *kerchieF of Naaman’ with that 
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of Abwar of Fess, and with it Grégoire’s atnempy 40 date 
the fist verian of the poem before ag pp xe, bexvllils 
fe thinks that the poom was writen more likely in the 
iuldle years of the eleventh cerry (p. besxiv), He i 
{i feat scepuical about Grigoise’s geographical Meiiliens 
iow of the epic background. (p. fexin)., "These poine 
Cannot be dincued at length here. M. himsell(p. ‘cix) 
potes sania jnrwaice of lack of contemporary evidenica 
Gor bitlsds usdeelying an English epic. As for the 
Taworical Diogenes, Grégeire’s camparisrs of his with 
tiie hidorieal ‘Hniodlandus Beittanict limits pracfoctus’ 
land) iso. me convincing, and M. is wrong in rejecting 

ae hes in translating dens 6 vy craton, 
Howuedpypee <tinip> ixarec 9s ‘a good cegimental alicer’ 
ip. leeds? te phrase means. ‘lie capable liewtenant- 
dhivernat of the Auatolic province’, a very. different 
Fnattet, Ae we kao, Cappadocia was until the third 
Sustier of the ninth century a arma (county) of the 
Kaui province (abt, Usp. im Byz-Newps vbi 3, 
Toub-#7, N40, fo. 441)s. and, Kure encugh, at Dig, Akt, 
Ph He abs'8, the uncles of Digenes, whi hailed from 
Chopadacia, declare that they came from the Anatolic 
wince, OF hie Cappadoviaa turma the Iistorcal 

Hogemes may have been, and very probably was) the 
efferent jurmacch iy 78), "‘The name Wyss is (ot ML) 
Fanctly. the sort of wetiologieal form Which « temih= or 
Heventhecentiry pedant would have. created out of 

Iujoeenes asi she lather survives an Glénnes in sone of 
ihe Dalle thenntelves, Again, i i not easy to reject 
cof Gregoire’s closely rearaned hypothesis 
Tilt, etiing into dilledlies, Grégoiee hae, shown 
preity elearly that the locale of the aay oo whl he 
Think the terieceuuury epic was bused was Cooma 
[pete ULykanden); My, relecting the ballad intermediary, 
ff to place the author of the Digeeid hissel i Us aren 
ph aaav, Iaxix!s a Lor fese probable hypothesis, if we 
(enter his liverary an exral affinity with the eapital. 
Yio. pot moyell feet tlwe SL is right in rejecting the 
[Mentifeation bf Naaunan’s towel with Abgat's (of. Lab tv, 
byt hut-om the other fn, to wecept the klensifcation 
vn neeeseatily (0 ser in ia piece of decisive chronological 
Sviderice, a Grégoire and Kyrinkides do: an author 90 
‘well up in his chronicles vould easily make the adjustment 
[Teupporing the relic atl at Uessa many years after is 
tivtorieal removal i9g4)~ But whether Ns conjectural 
late for the epics compen, 1043-34 (Pe becxiv), cam 
bevupheld, & nor clear. It seme to me that there are 
ftany thier factors 19 be comidered. belorr any final 
Minelision about this can be reached: noubly, Die. le, 
fe 110, fe 70th, route sulaid, which could yield 
[inpartint chronological evidence after consultation wil 
‘Amar Conmena (ITE, 40, 4) and Profesor Grienon as 
Could pp. 220%, aller comullation with Profesor 
Rhainger. 

“These are sume ponts—ani there are some mire alio— 
‘on whieh it  tlear tha) the lnuroduction will ot com 
mand universal ament.. They are not cited with any ides 
Sfeonfiting Mk. but sserely of illustrating How eaves i 
This ificult field atll away further cesearch and final 
seiileninnt. Mes views are always wariby 
MBerations und foe 4 tate of bie cridcism at 
eater tay be relerred to. pp. bexel-beexiv, which 
In guinirable characterisation uf ube epie in x 
J salitnry corrective tw those who would regard it as. an 
Titioneal document rather than as 8 romance embodying 
stoieal element. 
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‘The footnotes to the text are useful and informative. 
‘Here and there «fuller reference to ten ‘historical 
documents might lawn helped: for instance, at pp. 
‘and ty ay intereaing and suggestive comparison might 
tbe minde with De Gerimouity (Bonn) 500-16; 595/918 
There are ane oF two queries to make about place-naiies= 
C158; 1. 20, Sep is an obvious ecror for Zo7@ (nor 
Sunder ‘the yoke', bur “in the Anti-Taurus Mis’); on 
p. 245) dhe hote on Bathyrrhiyuld is @ curious oversight: 
Bhd ‘at p. 146, Le 67, nur erro seems Yo. conceal 4 
place-name, thou i) soul not cate Yo gest which 
Tie Appeadicey, especially B |Conspectus of Versions 
sand Fpbodes), are a mod valuable part of the bok, 

R. J, He Jeane 


Surakann (Pj. The Marble 
‘Studies in Modern Greek Poetry. 
‘Vallentine, Mitchell, 1955. Pp. vii + 258-414, 

“This book consists of separate eseays on the live best 
Greek poets who have written since War (Solomds, 
Palams, Cava, Sikeliands and Seféris). anda fal exay 
tun “The Poetry and the Myth’. Study of the work of 
four ot ofthe ive (Caray wml gr] reveal = Rui 
mental similarity of out) ‘approach to Tile. whi 
De. Sherrard calle ‘iraditional’, 
mythopocic. fn all of them, te discernil 
pavert, of Pall, Deah and Reanrection, with Woman 
{who plays the feading part both in the original sin and 
the ultimate redewsplion. Dt. Sherrard youl trace this 
royih back through is Christian version to the parallel 
yinical religions of remote antiquity, He befieves that 
itaurvives in the moderti Greck maould of thought because 
tit moukd was never, as in the Westy abisteered fy: the 
inpact of Renaisunee humanism wud Laver romanticism, 
‘This highly original chess is argued with much force and 
itivauon, HF tbe. accepted, ts tmportance for a 
iunlerstandi, woe only of the potry, but of every aspect 
Dbl modern Greek life. requires no emphasis, 

Welllas Dr. Sherrard has dane his work, he woul have 
oie ic better still ihe had attopted a rather less personal 
and partuan approach, Foe him, the Enropean, Renais- 
Mince way a disader: and the archetypal myths of 
Sraditional’ poetry. really do embody profound truths 
sv on 19 Western mat he filer about Gee ‘the 
juny apparatus of his own intelligence. This ix perilous 
round fora scholar. The achievement of the great 
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es 
Seoul not hove endowed thew i Hie bad not sarc 
them to make we of it. It can be, and often has beer, 
ee tues ie. murky oe oars a super= 
wtitien iy conducive to # ian) tter poetry 
than i the clearer air of rationalism, But to anert or 
Imply iat the fairy-ales-of man in bis eradle represent 
the ultimate verities je an altogether different matter. 
‘Dr, Shierraril's uext % full of quotations [rom his poets, 
which are excellenity rendered Into ‘Engish. This ts 
apecially true of his citations from Cayafia. Cay yafis does 
‘ear indeed canfora to De. Sherrard’ patter but the 
sketch of him i# so penetrating and moving that we Gusnot 
ah aay Th iy ay event the fen lating 
fon wader Greek poetry yet written in, Engl; 
Bod vould ber read by. all who are intereset ia the 
mosiers literature, and history. of Grocer 
RJ, Hy Jesnims, 
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